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PREFACE. 


T is unneceſſary to expatiate here upon the many excellencies 
of the Horſe, and his importance to mankind ; nor is it re- 


quiſite to enforce the expediency of cultivating and propa- 
cating thoſe arts that relate to this noble and uſeful animal. 


Horſemanſhip is a very extenſive ſubject, that has, at all times, 
been the ſtudy and entertainment of ſome of the greateſt men in 
moſt countries. Thence the gradual improvements in the farrier's 
province, and in the art of riding, became ſcattered over ſuch a 
multitude of volumes, that a reduction of the whole ſubject, as at- 


tempted here in the convenient ſize of a pocket volume, was thought 
every day more and more neceſſary. 


That the Dictionary form was the fitteſt for this purpoſe I 
judged, from its being of the molt general ſervice in explaining a 
ſubje& of ſo much variety, and which conſiſts of ſeveral arts, that, 
though they all relate to the ſame ſubject, bave nevertheleſs their 
different principles; and abound with a conſiderable number of 
terms, the meaning of which have, in a great meaſure, been left 
unexplained by the writers in horſemanſhip. And certain it is, that 
a knowledge of this, as well as of all other arts, depends much 
upon being previouſly acquainted with its principles, and the terms 
peculiar to it. This indeed is the great ule of all Dictionaries, that 
they ſerve inſtead of many ſyſtems, and inſtitutes ; and prevent the 
trouble of turning over, upon every occaſion, the various writers 
upon the ſubject. The whole of the Manage, as well with 
relation to the horſe as the rider, is delivered in a variety of 
terms, which are, for the moſt part, pure French, or Italian, or 
derived from thoſe or other foreign languages ; and the knowledge 
of the Diſeaſes of Horſes requires the underſtanding of a multitude 


of phyſical and anatomical terms; whereto may be added thoſe 
uſed in pharmacy, &c, 


A 2 Here 


(ir 1 


Here then che reader may depend upon finding an explanation 
not only of ſuch terms of art, but of the ſeveral arts themſelves to 
which they belong, as taught by the moſt approved maſlers in each 
of them. Whatever relates to the breaking, diſciplining, and ma- 
naging horſes ; the knowledge of their make, colour, age, temper, 
and qualities; their reſpective countries; the manner of breeding, 
feeding, and exerciſing horſes; the diſcovery of the ſervices they 
are fitted for, whether the war, the race, the ſaddle, or labour; 
and forwarding and accommodating them thereto, are all ſeverally 
treated of under their proper heads. 'The more material part, and 
ſtrictly the farrier's province, has been particularly attended to; 
the defects and Aiſeaſts of horſes, the remedies proper for a cure, 
together with the ſeveral operations requiſite thereto, are delivered 
at ſome confiderable lengths ; and a deſcription is given of all the 
inſtraments uſed in the practice of the farrier, according to the lateſt 
improvements. Oa the other hand, the furniture, and appurte- 
nances belonging to the horſe and his rider, as well thoſe uſed in 
the riding academies as in common life, are alſo deſcribed. The 
leſſons of the manage are rendered plain and eaſy ; proper references 
are made to thoſe articles which have any affinity with others; and 
all ſynonymous terms are explained, with their moſt proper uſe and 
application. Ne 


A book appeared upon the ſame plan, between thirty and forty 


years ago, intitled the Farrier's and Horſeman's Didtionary. The 


compiler of this work did not make the utmoſt advantage of ſuch 
helps as might be had, even at the time he wrote: ſince which, 
however, the art of farriery in particular has been greatly improved, 
Gibſon, Bracken, Bartlet, and La Foſſe, have treated the ſubject in 
a learned manner, reſcued the practice of the art out of the hands 
of quacks and ignorant practitioners; and made ingenious advances 
towards reducing it into a rational ſyſtem. They have delivered 
very plauſible theories relative to the diſeaſes of horſes ; and with 
great accuracy and preciſion treated the farrier's practice; and Gib- 
ſon has, befides, not only wrote a treatiſe profeſſedly on the ana- 
comy of a horſe ; but has alſo compiled a farrier's diſpenſatory, 
wherein the deſcriptions, preparations, and compoſitions, of ſuch 
medicines as are uſed in the diſtempers of horſes, are methodically 
laid down. Theſe are indeed the only authors who have treated 
the difeaſes of horſes with propriety, judgment, and method: for 
Blunderwville, Markham, Burdon, De Grey, Solleyſell, Guiriniere, So- 
niere, &c. were neither ſurgeons nor phyſicians. * 
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In the courſe of this work, I have endeavoured to throw as mack 
light as poſſible upon every article of importance: wherever 1 
thought the ſentiments of one author not ſufficient for that end, I 
collected what was moſt to my purpoſe from two, three, or more 
of the moſt reputable writers upon the ſubject. The like method 
was obſerved wherever I found authors differ, either in their the- 
ory or trea:ment of any diſeaſe. The length of each article I took 
care ſhould be in proportion to its importance. and the bounds allot- 
ted for the execution of the general plan; always minoful, that if 
any writer was more celebrated than another for his doctrine of any 
particular ſubject, to prefer his ſentiments upon that head: thus, 
lor inſtance, have I made moſt uſe of La Foſſe under the article of 


SHOEING of horſes, and on the Diſeaſes of their feet; of Gibſon, 


in articles of the Farrier's Diſpenſatory; of Git/on and Snuape, 
in articles of Anatomy; of Bracken, upon the CaTaracT ; of 
Bartlet, upon the G ANDERS, of Hod, upon the Map STAGGERS; 
and fo of others. 


In regard to the farrier's Diſpenſatory, it may be proper to ob- 
ſerve, that I was much at a loſs. how to compriſe a ſubject which I 
thought ſo eſſential and neceſſary a part of the deſign. A deſcrip- 
tion of all the medicinal ſimples, made uſe of in the diſeaſes of 
horſes, with their claſſes, virtues, manner of operation, &c. I found 
was endleſs, and ſuch as I could not attempt to include in the 
bounds of this dictionary; any more than the ſeveral forms and 


preparations in the fartier's pharmatopoeia. - I therefore contented. 


myſelf with exhibiting the more general claſſes of medicines, and 
the moſt common and approved recipes ; with the proper and ne- 
eſſary directions ſor their uſes, as under the aitic! , ALTERATIVES, 
HARGES, DRENCHEs, EvacuaAToR:, OixTMENTS, PowDERS, 
RESTORATIVEs, War ERS, &c. But | have all along taken care 
hat, in recommending any medicine not mentioned under its pro- 
der name in the work, to give the form, and the other circum- 
tances neceſſary to the knowledge of adminiſtring it, in the place 
here it happens to be preſcribed. The more common forms, the 
eader will meet with under their proper names. 


In the ſubje& of anatomy, I have dwelt ch. efly upon the deſcrip- 
ions and uſes of the more capital parts; annexed to each whereof, 
have generally exhibited a table of the diſeaſes incident to the 
art, with proper references to the names under which the reſpective 
liſeaſes are treated of. | 
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'Ta the articles of the manage, and in many of thoſe that concern 
the training of horſes for racing, _— &c. and of breaking, 
breeding, &c. of horſes, I indeed had no ſuch choice of authors to 
conſult ; the duke of Newcaftle, Solleyſell, and Sir William Hofe, 
Guillet's, the Ruſtic and Sport/man's Dictionaries, and one or two 
| books of huſbandry, being almoſt the only authorities I thought 
| worth conſulting. 


| I made it a conſtant praftice to quote my authors at the end 

| of every paragraph that finiſhes their quota of each article; 

| as well in juſtice to their ſeveral opinions, as for the benefit 

bl | and fatisfaftion of the reader who would chuſe to be referred 

"|| to the originals, : 
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BATE, a term uſed in the 
manage. A horſe is ſaid to 
abate, or take down his cur- 
vets, when, working upon 

vets, he puts both his hind-legs to 

ground at once, and obſerves the 

e exactneſs in all the times, Cuil- 


ABSC Ess, an inflammatory tumor, 
taining a purulent matter, pent up 
a fleſhy part, and generally proceed- 
from a blow, hurt, or ſome other vi- 
nce ; or a criſis of nature. The proper 
tment of an abſceſs will be given 
der the article TUMOR. | 
ACCOPUM, or Acoruu, in 
farrier's diſpenſatory, a topical 
dicine uſed by the antients, both 
ernally as an ointment or charge, and 
ernally, as an eleftuzry. The acco- 
m was in great reputation for horſes, 
m the time of Theomneſtus, who 
ed a horſe he loved exceedingly that 
s frozen almoſt Riff, while he carried 
H E n 
mountains, in a violent ſtorm, 
Ich killed many horſes of the army. 
his preparation is as follows: 
Take of euphorbium two ounces, 


maſter from Pæoniĩa into Italy, over 


THE 
ARRIER's and HORSEMAN's 


COMPLETE 


GTO NANA 


© caftoreum four ounces, adarces half 
a a pound, bdellium three ounces, pep- 
per one pound, fox-greaſe two ounces, 
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ACC 


oppoponax four ounces, lacerpitium 
three ounces, of ammoniacum half 
a pound, pigeon's dung as. much, 
galbanum two ounces, of nitrum 
five ounces, ſpuma nitri three cunces, 
labdanum one pound, of pyrothrum 
and bay-herries, of each three ounces, 
cardamums eight ounces, rue-ſeed 
half a pound, agnus caſtus four 
ounces, parſley-ſeeds two cunces, 
dried roots of ireos or flower-de-luce 
five ounces, hyſſop and cariopobal- 
ſamum, of each one pound, oil of 
flower-de-ltice, and oil of bays, of 
each one pound and an half, oil of 
ſpikenard three pounds, oleum cy- 
prinum three pounds and an half; 
of the oldeſt oil olive that you can 
poſſibly get ſix pounds, of pitch not 
ſmelling of the ſmoke, one pound 
eight ounces, turpentine one pound 
melt all the liquid ingredients by 
themſelves ; beat the hard ingredi- 
ents, and mix them together over a 
gentle fire ; and when they are diſ- 


© train 


fault in making dem-volts. 


AGE 


© firain the whole compoſition, and 
© keepit for uſe.” 

This is a very odd compoſition, but 
it is extremely hot and penetrating, and, 
if it could be eaſily made, might be of 
good ſervice outwardly, applied after 
the manner of a charge, in all paralytic 
numbneſſes, in all old griefs of the 
joints, ſinews, and all other nervous 
parts, where there is either drineſs, or 
too much relaxation and ſoftneſs, The 
antients uſed it in all ſuch caſes, and 
likewiſe were wont to diſſolve it, and 
ſquirt it into the noſe in violent colds, 
and in all diſorders in the head. They 
alſo give it as a confection inwardly, in 
all caſes of malignity, diſſolved in a cup 
of wine. But ſome of the ingredients, 
as the oil of ſpikenard and oleum cy- 
prinum are not now to be had, though 
theſe might be ſupplied by adding a 
ſufficient quantity ot ſpikenard in pow- 
der, and increaſing the quantity of the 
oil of bays. Gibſon's Farrier's Diſpen- 
ſatory. 

ACTION of the mouth, a phraſe, in 
the manage, ſignifying the agitation of 
the tongue and mandible of a horſe, or 
his champing upon the hit of the bridle, 
to keep his mouth freſh, whereby he 
emits a white ropy foam, which is look- 
ed upon as a ſign of vigour, mettle and 
health. Guille?, 

ACULER is uſed, in the manage, 


for the motion of a horſe when, in 


working upon volts, he does not go far 
enough forward at every time or mo- 
tion ; ſo that his ſhoulders embrace or 
tike in too little ground, and his croupe 
comes too near the center of the volt. 
Horſes are naturally inclined to this 
Guillet. 

 AAGYPTIACUM ointment, in the 


farrier's diſpentatory. See the atticle 


OINTMENT. i 
AGE of a horſe makes a conſiderable 


N point of knowledge ; the horſ being an 
animal that remarkably ſhews the pro- 


greſs of his years by correſpondent al- 


terations in his body. 


bas... 


AGE 
The age of a horſe is eaſily known! 


his teeth, till he comes eight, a! *" 
which the uſual marks wear out. vmew! 
horſe, like many other brute anima“ ho 
has his teeth divided into three rant 
Viz. his fore-teeth, which are flat a ter 
ſmooth ; his tuſhes, and his back- tee!) . 
See the article TEETH. Do 
The firſt that grow are his foal-tevf | 
which begin to come forth a few moni 0 F 
aſter he is foaled. They are twelve ap 
number, viz. ſix above and ſix bel ©. YE 
and are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from 6 * 
teeth that come afterwards, by thx * 
ſmallneſs and whiteneſs, not unlike 1M.” the 
fore-teeth of a man. When a col! ut the 
bout two years and a half old, he c the 
the four middlemoſt of his foal-teeif 
viz, twoabove and two helow : but for walls 
do not caſt any of their foal-teeth 1 1 5 
they are near three years old, T) 5 15 
new teeth are eaſily diſtinguiſhed fro % * 
the foal- teeth, being much ſtronger 2: Wh 
almoſt twice their ſize, and are cal: h 10 
the nippers or gatherers; being thoſe} . * 
which a horſe nips off the graſs when! oo 
is feeding abroad in the fields; or in! f | 
houſe, gathers his hay from the rid 1 wn 
When a horſe has got theſe four te AY 4 
complete, he is reckoned three yen * 
old; when he is about three and a hal y\ 
or in the ſpring before he is four yu r 
old, he caſts four more of his foal-teet . 
viz. two above and two below, one. 15 . 
each ſide the nippers or middle: tet 1 mt 
So when you look into a horſe's moul 475 a 
and ſee the four middle- teeth full grom < . 
and none of the foal-teeth remain! 1% 
but the corner teeth, you may conclulſl.: fl. 
that he is four that year, about Ap © N 
or May. But ſome are later colt el 80 
which, however, makes little alterati 4 : rf 
in the mouth. | "Th wy 
The tuſhes appear near the ſame tif. 1 
with the four laſt mentioned tee f uy 
ſometimes ſooner than theſe, and ſom I * 
times not till after a herſe is four vate n. 
old. They are curved like the tv _ 
of other beaſts, only in a young ho i; 44 
they have a ſharp edge all round" 4 
6 - | to! 


AGE 


now" ge, and on both ſides, the inſide Og 
It, an new hat grooved and flattiſh, incline 
out. i, a hollowneſs. When a horſe's tuſhes 
animal, 
'e rank; 
flat at 
ck- teeth 


bal teeth abovementioned are caſt out, 
nd the new ones come in their room, 
is generally owing to this, that 
heir foal-te:th haye been pulled out 
elore their time by the breeders or ta- 
ec dealers in horles, to make a colt of 
ree years old appear like one of four, 
at he may be the more ſaleable; for 
hen any of the ſoal-teeth are pulled 
ut, the others ſoon come in their place, 
ut the tuſhes having none that go be- 


oal- tees 
w month 
twelve 
1x belon 
from 5 

by thy 
inlike ! 


\ a cole them, can never make their ap- 
d, he 4 2arance till their proper time, v.z. 
Soy hen a horſe is about four, or coming 
: BUT 1o! 


ur. And therefore one of the ſureſt 


-teeth! arks to know a ſour year old horſe, 


ld. I by his tuſhes, which are then but very 
iſhed fall. and ſharp on the top and edges. 
ronger 2 When a horle comes five, or rather 
i can the ſpring before he is five, the cor» 
4 r-teeth begin to appear, and at firſt 
is | 


t juſt equal with the gums, being 


s 3 or inied with fleſh in the middle. The 
a the names are allo by this time grown to a 
four tl. diltint ize, though not yer 

three yea 


ze; they continue likewiſe roug 

4 ſharp on the top and edges. But 
2 corner-teeth are now molt to be re- 
arked. They differ from the middle 


and a hal 
four yea 
foal - teel 


ow, one "Wth in their being more fleſhy on the 
iddle-ter! ide, and the gums generally look 
rle's moueim upon their firſt ſhooting out, 
full groWeceas the others do not look diſco- 
1 Yemal\ "ed. The middle-tceth arrive at 
ay conchr ful! growth in leſs than three 
Oe 4 ths, but the corner-teeth grow lei- 


ely, and ae ſeldom much above che 
ms, till a horſe is full five. They 
ter alſo from the other fore-tzeth in 


tle alteratl 


e ſame 1 „ that they ſomewhat reſemble a 
oned tee! ll, and from thence are called the 
, and ſomf-teeih „ becauſe they inviron the fleſh 
is four ihe middle half way round ; and as 
e the * grow, the fleſh within diſappears, 
young "Bi leaves' a diſtin hollownels and 


Whey a horſe 


Il rounen nnels on the inſide. 


Jo not appear for ſome time after the 


| AGE 


is full five, theſe teeth are generally 
abdut the thickneſs of a cruwn-piece a- 
bove the gums. From five to five and 
a half, they will grow about a quarter 
of an inch high, or more; and when a 
horſe is full fix, they will be near half 
an inch, and in ſome large horſes a full 
inch above the gums, 

The corner teeth on the upper gums 
caſt out before thoſe on the under ; ſo 
that the upper corner-teeth are ſeen be- 
fore thoſe below; on the contrary, the 
tuſhes in the under gums come out be- 
fore thoſe of the upper. When a horſe 
is full fix years old, the hollowneſs on 
the inſide begins viſibly to fill up, and 
that which was at firft fleſhy grows in- 
to a browniſh ſpot, not unlike the eye of 
a dried garden-bean, and continues fo 
till he is ſeven, only with this difference, 
that the tooth is more filled up and even, 
and the maik or ſpot becomes faint and 
of a lighter colour. At eight, the mark 
in moſt horſes is quite worn out, thoꝰ 
ſome retain the veſtiges of it a long 
time; and thoſe who have not had a 
good deal of experience may ſometimes 
be deceived, by taking a horſe of nine 
or ten years old for one of eight, It is 
at this time only, when a horſe is paſt 
mark, that one can eaſily err in know- 
ing the age of a horſe ; for what prac- 
tices are uſed to make a very young 
horſe or colt appear older than he is, b 
pulling out the foal-teeth before their 
time, may be diſcovered by feeling along 
the edges where the tuſhes grow, ſor 
they may be felt in the gums before the 
corner-teeth are put forth; whereas, if 
the corner-teeth come in ſome months 
before the tuſhes riſe in the gums, it is 
much to be ſuſpected the foal-teeth have 
been pulled out at three years old, 

The trick uſed to make falſe marks 
in a horl-'s mouth, by hollowing the 
tooth witha graver, and burning a mark 
with a ſmall hot iron, may be eaſily di- 
covered, becauſe thole who are acquaint - 
ed with the true maiks, will perceive + 
the chea', by the roundneſs and blunt- 
| A 2 neſs 


| [ 
AGE 

neſs of the tuſhes, by the colour of the 
falſe mark, which is generally blacker 
and more impreſſed than the true mark, 
and by many other viſible tokens, which 
denote the advanced age of a horſe. 
Aſter a horſe has paſſed his eighth 
year, and fometimes at ſeven, nothing 
certain can be known by the mouth, 
nevertheleſs ſome horſes have but indif- 
ferent mouths when they are young, 
and ſoon loſe their mark: others have 
their months good for a long time; 
their teeth being white, even, and regu- 
lar, ſometimes till they are ſixteen years 
old and upwards, with many other 
marks of freſhneſs and vigour: but 
when a horfe comes to he very old, it 
may he diſcovered by ſeveral indicati- 
ons, the conſtant attendants of age, viz. 
his gums wear þ wm infenſibly, and 
leave his teeth long and naked at their 
roots ; the teeth allo grow yellow, and 
ſometimes browniſh, The bars of the 
mouth, which in a young horſe are al- 
ways fleſhy, and form fo many diſtinct 
ridges, in an old horſe are lean, dry, 
and ſmooth, with little or no riſings. 
The eye pits in a young horſe (except 
thoſe {aid to be come of old ſtallions) are 
generally filled up with fleſh, look 
plump, and ſmooth, whereas they are 
ſunk and hollow in an old horfe, and 
make him look ghaſtly, and with a me- 
lancholy aſpect. 

There are alſo other marks which 
diſcover a horſe to be very old, viz. grey 
horſes turn white, and many of them 
flea bitter, except about their joints. 
This however happens ſometimes later, 
and ſometimes ſooner, according to 


their variety of colour and conſtitution, 


All horſes, when very old, fink more or 
leſs in their backs; and ſome horſes 
that are naturally low. backed grow ſo 
hollow with age, that it is fcarce poſſi - 
ble to fit them with a ſaddle. Ot this 
kind are ſeveral Spaniſh and Barbary 
horſes, and many of the Daniſh and 
Flanders breed; their joints with old 
age grow allo ſo ſtiff, and their knees 
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and hovghs bend, and are apt to tt 
and ſtumble upon any the leaſt deſcen 
though the way be (mooth, and no way 
rugged. After this they ae of lit 
vſe to the owner. Gibſon on the Diſce| 
of Horſes. | 

We have other charaQeriſtics of! 
age of a horſe, from his teeth, hoch 
coat, tail, and eyes, 

The firſt year, he has his foal-terl 
which are only grinders and gatheren 
the ſecond, the four foremoit chang 
and appear browner and bigger than! 
reſt ; the third, he changes the te 
next to theſe, leaving no apparent fa 
teeth, but two on each fide above, a 
two below; the fourth year, the te. 
next to theſe are changed, and no fat 
teeth are left, but one on each fide 
bove and below ; at five, his foren 
teeth are all changed, and the tuſhesq 
each fide are complete; thoſe whi 
come in the places of the laſt fa 
teeth be ng hollow, and having a lit 
black ſpeck in the midſt, which is call 
the mark in a horſe's meuth ; this co 
tinves till eight years of age. At! 
he puts out new tuſhes, near whichy 
peats a little circle of young fleſh 
the bottom of the tuſh ; the tufhes wi 
al being (mall, white, ſhort, and ſh: 
At ſeven, the teeth are all at lt 
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growth, and the mark in the mouth ito kno 
pears very plain. At eight, all es his 
teeth are full, ſmooth, and plain, ¶ too fu 
the mark lcarce diſcernable ; the tu feet a 
looking yellowiſh. At nine, the {off horſes 
moſt teeth appear longer, yellower, ¶ which 
fouler than before, and the tuſhes "iſ above 
come bluntiſh. At ten, no holes in old 
felt on the inſide of the upper tuſtq a mar 
which till then are very ſenſibie; before 
that the temples begin to be crooked i pretty 
hollow. At cleven, his teeth are i adds, 
long, yellow, black, and fon! : but WW horſe”, 
will cut even, and his teeth ſtand "FF becaul 
rectly oppoſite to one another. I bis me 
twelve, the upper teeth hang over N vards 
nether. At thirteen, the tuſhes 

worn cloſe to his chaps, if he has "i 1 
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AGE 
nch ridden, otherwiſe they will be 
lack, foul, and long. 

2. As to the hoot, if it be ſmooth, 
noiſt, hollow, and well-ſounding, it is 
ſign of youth; on the contrazy, if 
ugved, and as it were ſeamed, one 
am over another,and withal dry, foul, 
and ruſty, it is a mark of old age. 
3. For the tail. Taking him by the 
tem thereof, cloſe at the ſetting on to 


apt to th 
i lt defcer; 
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the Diſcoſ 


ſtics of t 
th, hoch 


foal-teei be buttock, and griping it between the 
gathereuiager and thumb, if a joint be felt to 
it char ck out more than the relt, the bignels 
ger than ta nut, the horſe is under ten: but if 


s the te 


he joints be all plain, he may be fit- 


Yarent folcen . 

above, 4. The eyes being round, full, and 
r, the te Waring, the pits that are over them filled, 
nd no fo 


nooth, and even with his temples, and 
o wrinkles to be (een, either under or 
above, are marks of youth. 


ach fide 1 
is foren 


he tuſhes ; 5. The ſkin being plucked up in any 
hoſe whiWpart betwixt the finger and thumb, and 
e laſt foſet go again, if it return ſuddenly to its 
ving a place, and remain without wrinkles, he 


ich is call 


he may be believed to be young. 


; this off To the foregoing charaQteriftics of 
ge. At che ag of a horſe, we ſhall add a few 
r which Wremarks cf the Sieur de Solleyſell upon 
ing fiſh. chat ſubject. This author (in his Com- 


tuſhes wil 


pleat Horſemar ) obſerves, that aſter the 
and ſhi 


mark in the horle's mouth is gone, re- 


il at 'iWcourſe may be had to the horſe's legs, 
e mouth ito know whether they beneat and good; 
oht, all No his flank, if it be well truſſed, not 
| plain, a too full or ſwallowed up; as allo to his 
; the tu feet and his appetite. 2. In young 
e, the {oo horſes, that part of the nether jaw, 
e]lower, which is three or four fingers breadth 
e tuſhes "WO above the beard, is always round; but 
o holes in old horſes ſharp and edged : fo that 
pper tulWa man who is accuſtomed to it, will, 
-nſibie ; ¶ before he opens a horſe's mouth, judge 
crooked i pretty near of his age. 3. Our author 
eeth are "i adds, that you may allo judge of a 
dul: but WW horſe's age by looking on his pala'e 
th ſtand Off becauſe, as he grows old, the roof of 
nother. bis mouth becomes leaner, and drier to- 
ng over "i Yards the middle, and thoſe ridges 
e tuſhes 
F he has L 
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which in young horſes are pretty high 
and plump, diminiſh as they encieale in 
age, ſo that in very old horſes, the roof 
of the mouth is nothing but ſkin and 
bone. 

Dr. Bracken (in his Traveller's Poc- 
ket-Farricr) obierves, that it is harder 
to know the age of a mare, than that 
of a horſe, by reaſon few mares have 
tuſhes. The doctor believes it pollible 
to come pretty near the knowledge of a 
horle*s age, by only looking him round: 
yet he thinks this requires a nice judg- 
ment, and ſuch only as connoifſeurs in 
b-axles are poſſeſſed of: however, he af- 
firms, that it a horſe has what is termed 
ſaddle-blanes upon his back in many 
places, and grey hairs above his eyes, 
he is an old horſe, unleſs as to the lat- 
ter his colour makes ſome alteration 
that way, which it will if he has natu- 
rally white hairs mixed with ſorrel, or 
indeed any other fort gver his body. 

AID, in the manage, the help or aſ- 
ſiſtance by which the horſeman contti- 
butes towards the motion or action re- 
quired of the horſe, by a diſcreet ule 
of the bridle, caveſon, ſpur, poinſon, 
rod, calf of the leg, and voice; thus 
we ia 

Such a horſe knows his aids, takes 
his aids with vigour, &c. The aids 
are made ule of, to avoid the correction 
or chaſtiſement ſometimes neceſſary in 
breaking and managing a horſe. The 
ſame aids, given in a different manner, 
become correflions, You can never 
ride well, unleſs you be very atteative 
and active, without precipitancy, in not 
loſing or miſſing your times, and in 
giving your aids ſeaſonably; for, with- 
out that, you wilt accuſtom your horſe 
to dole upon it. It your horle does not 
obey the aids of the calves of your legs, 
help him with the ſpur, and give him 
a prick or two, This ſorrel-horſe has 


his aids very nice; that is, he takes 
them with a great deal of facility and 
vigour : This zentleman gives his aids 
very fine; that 18, he animates and rouſes 


up 
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AIR 


up the horſe ſeaſonably, and helps him 


at juſt turns, in order to make him 
mark his times or motions juſtly, This 
horſe knows the aids ; he obeys or an- 
ſwers the aids; he takes them finely, 
You do not give the aids of the caveſon 
with diſcretion z you make a correction 
of them, which will baulk your horſe. 
Guillet. See the article CORRECTIONS. 

The aids uſed to make a horſe go in 
airs are very different from thoſe re- 
quired in going upon the ground. New- 
caflle. 

The inner-heel, inner-leg, and inner- 
rein, are called inner- aidt. The outea- 
heel, outer- leg, &c. are outer- aids. See 
the article IN, , 

AIR, a thin elaſtic fluid, ſurround- 
ing the globe of the earth. Air in me- 
dicine, makes one of the ſix non-natu- 
rals, and that none of the leaſt power- 
ful. The very life of animals depends 
on it, as is proved by a variety of ex- 
periments ; and the wholeſomeneſs or 
unwholeſomeneſs of it is certainly ow- 
ing to the different effluvia with which 
it abounds. Lord Bacon thinks the 
beſt air is to be met with in open cham- 
paign countries, where the ſoil 1s dry, 
not parched or ſandy ; and ſpontane- 
ouſly produces wild thyme, wild mar- 
joram, and the like ſweet-ſcented plants. 
That near rivers, he thinks prejudicial, 
unleſs they are ſmall, clear, and have a 
gravelly channel. The morning air 1s 
deemed more refreſhing than that of the 
evening; and air agitated with hreezes 
than that which is ſerene and ſtill. 

As good air contributes greatly to 
health, ſo that which is bad is no lets 
prejudicial to it, Stagnating air 13 
productive of putrid and malignant 
diſorders ; and that which is too moiſt, 
of inflammatory ones. See the article 
AIRING, 

For an account of the air neceſſary 
for a conſumptive horſe, tee the article 
CONSUMPTION, 

AlR, in the manage, is a caCence and 
l;berty of motion, accommodate ig the 


See PESATE und LEAPING. 
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natural diſpoſition of a horſe, which 
makes him work in the manage, and 
riſe with obedience, meaſure, and jul. 
neſs of time. Some riding-maſter 
take the word air in a more confine 
ſenſe, as ſignifying only a manage thy 
is higher, flower, and more artful © 
deſigned than the terra à terra; where. 
as others allow it a more extenſive (i; 
nification, ſo as to include à terra 
terra; for if a horſe manages well i 
a terra a terra, they ſay the horſema 
has happily hit upon the air of th 
horſe. In general, the walk, trot, art 
gallop are not accounted airs, and yr! 
ſome very good riding-maſters wou 
by air underſtand the motion of a hor! 
legs upon a gallop; for inſtance, the 
ſay, ſuch a horſe has not the natun 
air; that is, in galloping he bends hi 
fore-legs too little. You ſhould ęin 
or form to your horſe an air, for heh: 
no natucal air, and fince his haunchs 
are very good, he is capable of the mz. 
nage, if you do but learn him an ar, 
See the articles PACE,Ga1.1OP, Tot. 

High or raiſed airs are the motions 
of a horſe that riſes higher than fer: 
a terra, and works at curvets, bale 
tades, croupades, and capiioles. l 
regard that horſe has the beginning © 
firſt ſteps of raiſed airs, and of hun 
affefts a high manage, you ought t 
uſe this diſpoſition diſcreetly, that It 
may not be diſheartened, or baulked; 
for your high airs make a horte angry, 
when he is too much put to it, an yi! 
ought to have ſuppled his ſhiouldes 
very well before you put him to leg. 
Guillet, 

AIRING is particularly uſed for ex. 
erciſing horſes in the open a'r, which 8 
of the greateſt advantage to theſe ar! 
mals. It purihes the blood, purges ti! 
body from groſs humours, and ends 
the creature to fatigue, ſo as not to be 
hurt by it, when much greater than 0! 
theſe cccaſtons ; and it teaches him, 3 
the fock ies expreſs it, how to make bi 
wird take cqnaliy, and keep 11 ne with 
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the other motions of his body. It alſo 
ſharpens the ſtomach, and keeps the 
creature hungry, which 1s a thing of 
great conſequence, as hunters and racers 
are very apt to have their ſtomach fall 
of, either for want of exerciſe, or from 
the too violent exerciſe which they are 
too often expoſed to, 

If the horſe be over fat, it is beſt to 
air him before ſun-rile, and after ſun- 
ſetting 3 and, in general, it is allowed 
by all, that nothing is more beneficial 
to theſe creatures than early and late 
airings. Some of our modern mana- 
gers however diſpute this; they ſay, 
that the cold of theſe times is too great 
for the creature; and that if in particu- 
lar he is ſubject to catarrhs, rheums, or 
the like complaints, the dews and cold 
ſoge, in theſe early and late airings, 
will be apt to increaſe all ſuch diſor- 
ders. Nature, we ſee, alſo points out 
the ſun-beams as of great ule to theſe 
animals; thoſe which are kept hardy, 
and he out all night, always running to 


thoſe places where the ſun- ſhine comes, 


s ſoon as it appears in a morning, 
This ſhould ſeem to recommend thote 
arings that are to be made before ſun. 
let, and a little time after ſun riſe ; and 
as to the caution ſo earneſtly inculcated 
by Markham, of uſing theſe early and 
late airings tor fat horſes, it is found 
unneceſſary by many : for they ſay, 
that the ſame effect may be produced by 
airings at warmer times, provided only 
that they are made longer; and that, in 
general, it is from long airings, that we 
aretoexpect to bring a horſe to perfect 
wind, and found courage. Markham's 
Compleat Farrier, and Selleyſell s Com- 
lat Horſeman, 

ALTERATIVES, or ALTERA- 
TIVE mediciitns, in the materia medica, 
are luch meclicines as have a power of 
changing the conſtitution, without any 
lenſihle in--eaſe or diminution of the 
natural evacuation, 

The whole materia medica has been 
very properly divided by the writers in 
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phyſic into three claſſes, viz. alteratives, 
evacuators, and reſtoratives ; but this 
diviſion being in itſelf too general, each 
of theſe have been ſplit into ſub- diviſi- 
ons, that might more particularly de- 
note the ſeveral intentions that are ne- 
ceſſary; for inſtance, in altering the 
conſtitution inſenſibly or ſenſibly, by a 
diſcharge of what is hurtful or ſuper- 
fluous; or by adding and repairing what 
is wanting; and this is the more neceſ- 
ſary, by reaſon of the different degrees 
of ſtrength and efficacy, in medicines of 
the ſame general intention. See the ar- 
ticles EVACUATORS and RESTORA:“ 
TIVES, 

Now, as all alteratives differ only in 
degree from thoſe which cauſe a ſenſible 
evacuation, ſo theſe differ alſo (rom one 
another in their ſeveral efficacies, and, 
according to frequent obſervations and 
experiments, are found adapted in dit- 
ferent ways to contribute to that gene- 
ral end of procuring health : ſo alſo, 
thoſe which work by ſenſible operation 
difter from one another; as ſome are 
peculiarly adapted to work by ſweat, 
ſome by urine, aod others by excretion 
of the ſœces, or dung; and theſe alſo 
allow of ſzver3l gradations, ſome being 
ſtronger, and ſome weaker than others, 
Gibſon's Farrier's Diſenſatory. 

The intention of aiterative medicines, 
in ſome caſes, may perhaps be effected 
ty correcting the acrimony of the juices, 
and accelerating the blood's motion; 
and in others, by attenuating or bieak- 
ing its particles, and dividing thoſe co- 
hetions which obſtru&t the capillaries or 
finer veſſels, and ſo promote the due ſe- 
cretion of the various flui''s. — "Theſe 
few hints are ſufficient to convince the 
judicious reader of the great advantage 
ariſing from alteratives, and the prefte- 
rence due to them in molt caſes, over 
purgatives, unleſs it could be proved that 
the latter could cull out, and tep2rate 
from the blood the bad humours ſolely, 
leaving the good behind; but this elee- 
tive power has long been jullly explod- 
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AMB 
ed as ridiculous and uncertain, ſince it 
i: plain that all kinds of purging me- 
dicines differ only in degree of ſtrength, 
and operate no otherwiſe upon different 
hamours, than as they ſtimulate more 
or leſs. Bartlet's Gentleman's Farriery. 
It is evident, that greater ſervice may 
be done in obſtinate chronic caſes, by 
alterative medicines given to horſes, 
than to human bodies; for we can 
venture on much larger doſes, even in 
proportion to the bigneſs of theſe two 
tubjects, and the diameters of their veſ- 
ſels; that is, a cathartic or purging 
medicine will operate in man in a 
ſmaller doſe, as the ſubject is man, than 
it will do in a horſe, notwithſtanding 
the diffcrent conſtitutions of theſe two 
animals. For the prone poſture of a 
horſe guards him from diſcharges by 
ſtool, as much as may be, and therefore 
cathartics may be given 1n pretty high 
doſes, which only (according to the 
idioſyncraſy, or peculiar temperament 
of horſes* bodies) operate as an altera- 
tive. Bracken's Farriery Improved. 
AMBLE, or AMBLING, a peculiar 
kind of pace, wherein a horſe's two 
legs, of the ſame ſide, move at the ſame 
time. 
The ambling horſe changes fides at 
each remove; two legs of a fide being 
always in the air, and two on the 
ground at the ſame time; an amble is 
uſually the firſt natural pace of young 
colts, which, as ſoon as they have 
ſtrength enough to trot, they quit. — 
There is no ſuch thing as an amble in 
the manage ; the riding-maſters allow- 
ing of no other paces, belides walk, 
trot, and gallop ; their re, ſon is, that 
a horſe miy be put from a trot to a 
gallop without ſtopping him, but not 
from an amble to a gallop, without ſuch 
ſtop, which loſes time, and interrupts 
the juſtneſs and cadence of the ma- 
nage. Guillet. ; 
There arexarious practices and me- 
thods of diſcipline, for bringing a young 
horſe to amble, Some chuſe to :o. him 


AMB 
in his ſoot · pace through new- plongh ies, 
lands, which naturally enures kim » mene 


the ſtroke required in the amble. By Som. 
its inconveniencies are the weakne; Wy fold 
and lameneſs that ſuch diſorderly timbre 
may bring on a young horſe. Other red . 
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attempt it, by ſtopping or checking hin 
in the checks, when in gallop, and thy 
putting him into an amazednels, be, 
tween gallop and trot, fo that loſing 
both, he neceſſarily ſtumbles upon a 


amble. — But this is apt to ſpoil i fere: 
good mouth and rein, and expoſes th {ained, 
horſe to the danger of a hoof-reach, « Wecauſc 
ſinew-ſtrain, by over reaching, &c. ind-p: 

Others prefer ambling by weights, : mel, 
the beſt way; and to this end, ſon:{Weareſt 
overload their horſe with exceſſin{Wured 
heavy ſhoes, which is apt to make bin There 


interfere, or ſtrike ſhort with his hin({W@dradtiſe 


feet. — Others fold leaden weights el is 
bout the fetlock paſterns, which are nao fro. 
only liable to the miſchieſs of the for. Nuffle 
mer, but put the horſe in danger of in- Which | 
curable ſtrains, cruſhing of the coronet, {Wind-fe 
and breeding of ring-bones, &c.-- Other rings 
load the horſe's back with earth, lead, De will 
or the like maſſy ſubſtance, but this mes t. 
may occaſion a ſwaying of the back, Nrevent 
over ſtraining the fillets, &c. he hin 


nnot 
e for 


Some endeavour to make him amble 
in hand, ere they mount his back, by 


means of ſome wall, ſmooth pail, oi; or 
rail, and by checking him in the movth ade ſſ 
with the bridle-hand, and corr-Cting Wain fi 


him with a rod on the hinder-hooſs, Neſhy x 


and under the belly, when he treads {Wie hor 
falſe. But this is apt to drive a horle Wore, a 
to a deſperate frenzy, before he can As t 
be made to underſtand what thy {Wake it 
would have of him; and to rear, ſpraul Wenient 
out his legs, and to make other antic reak. 
poſtures, which are not esſily quittel f the 


again. Others think to effect it by : 
pair of hind-ſhoes, with long ſpurns or 
plates before the toes, and of ſuch 
length, that if the horſe offers to trot, 
the hind- foot beats the fore- foot. But 
this occaſions wounds of the back -f - 
news, 
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, which often bring on an incurable 
zmeneſs. 

Some au mpt to procure an able 
y folding fine ſoft lifts ſtrait about his 
ambrels, in the place where he is gar- 
red for a flifle-ftrain 5 and turn him 

us to graſs for two or three weeks, 

d afterwards take away the liſt, T his 
a Spaniſh method, but diſapproved 

though a horſe cannot then trot, 

t with pain, yet the members muſt be 

fferers; and though the amble be 
ained, it muſt be flow and unſightly, 
cauſe attended with a cringirg in the 
ind-parts. — In effect, ambling by the 
amel, as practiſed by us, appears the 
eareſt to nature, and the belt arid moſt 
ſured way. 

There are divers errors however uſually 

actiſed in this method, as, that the tra- 

el is oſten made too long, and ſo gives 

o firoke, but makes a horſe hackle and 

uffle his feet confuſedly, or too ſhort, 
hich makes him volt, and twitch up his 
ind-feet ſo ſuddenly, that by cuſtom it 

ings him to a ſtring-halt, from which 

e will ſcarce ever be recovered. Some- 
mes the tramel is miſplaced, and, to 
revent falling, put about the knee and 
te hind-hoof® in which caſe the beaſt 

nnot give any true ſtroke, nor can 

e fore-leg compel] the hind to follow 

or if, to evade this, the tramel be 
ade ſhort and trait, it will preſs the 
ain ſinew of the hind-leg, and the 
leſhy part of the fore-thighs, ſo that 
he horſe cannot go without halting be- 
ore, and cringi:»z behind. 

As to the matter of the tramel, ſome 
nake it all of leather, which is incon- 
enient, in that it will either ſtretch or 
teak, and thus confound the certainty 
the operation,” In a true tramel, the 
de ropes are to be ſo firm as not to 
eld a hair's breadth ; the hoſe ſoft, 
nd to lie ſo cloſe as not to move from 
$ firſt place ; and the backband flat, 
0 matter how light, and to deſcend 


Tom the fillet ſo as not to gall, 


When the horſe, by being trameled 
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on one ſide, has attained to amble per- 
ſectly in the hand, it is to be changed to 
the other fide, and that is to be likewiſe 
brought to rule, 

W hen by thus changing from one fide 
to another, with a halt tramel, the horſe 
will run and amble in the hand readily 
and ſwiftly, without ſnappering and 
ſtumbling, which is ordinarily done by 
two or three hours labour; the whole 
tramel is to be put on with the broad 
flat back-band, and both ſides trameled 
alike. See the article TRAMEL. 

AMBURY, or ANBURY. See the 
article ANBURY. 

ANA'I OMY is the art of difſeting, 
or taking to pieces, the ſeveral ſolid parts 
of animal bodies, with a view to dif- 
cover their ſtructure and uſes, 

Anatomy, in reſpect of its ſub- 
jet, is divided into human and com- 
parative. Human anatomy is that 
which is employed on the human body, 
and comparative anatomy, that which 
is employed on the bodies of other ani- 
mals; and that which in this work 
we are more immediately concerned in. 


As the great end of anatomy 1s health, 


for the preſervation of which, reſtoring 
it when impaired by diſeaſes, or even 
preventing their acceſs ; nothing ſurely 
is more neceſſary than a true know- 
ledge of the ſtructure of that frame 
which 1s liable to be injured. Hence it 
appears, that the uſe of anatomy ta 
phyſicians, ſurgeons, and farriers, is 
molt immediately neceſſary, as without 
a perſect knowledge of it, they cannot 
do juſtice to the world in their ſeveral 
profeſſions. What the needle is to the 
mariner, anatomy is tothefe; and we 
may venture to ſay, that without its 
aſſiſtance they would rather. be detri- 

mental, than beneficial, to mankind. 
As under this article, we can do no 
more than deliver ſome general preli- 
minaries, relating to the anatomy of a 
horſe, neceſſary to the knowledge of his 
diſeaſes, and to the better underſtanding 
the parts and mechaniſm ot that animal, 
our 


- branes, 
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our account ſhall be general, and only 
relate to the internal conſtituent parts: 
becauſe we purpoleto treat of the exter- 
nal parts and the capital internal ones, 
with fuch other things, relating to this 
tubject, as may be uleful, in ſeparate 
and diſtinct articles, under their ſeveral 
names. 

A horſe and all other animals are 
in the embrio firſt of a ſoft contexture, 
which conſiſts of ſuch properties as, in 
time, grow to fleſh, blood, and bones, 
capable of being organized and ani- 
mated with proper life; all the parts of 
an animal, from its firſt rudiment or 
beginning, are made up of fibres and 
threads, and retain the tame contexture 
in all their changes, whether into mem- 
ſalid fleſh, or into bones or 
ligaments, which mult be plain to every 
one that will but take the trouble of 
a ſuperficial inquiry into ſuch things. 
Gibſon on the Diſeaſes of Horſes. 

The bodies of all animils are made 
up of different parts, which are adapted 
to their ſeveral functions. The com- 
ponent parts that produce all the neceſ- 
lary functions of life conſiſt of mem- 
branes, mulcles, glands, or kernels, 
blood-veſiels, lymphatics, ligaments, 
cartilages, and bones. Horſes ard other 
brute creatures have alſo their hair, 
partly for a cover to keep them warm, 
and partly for ornament; as the hoofs 
anſwer to the human nails, and are a 
defence to their tect ; and it is verv cer- 
rain that all are made up of tmall fibres 
or threads, This is lo plainly obtervable 
in the ſoft parts, that it needs no man- 
ner of provut, ſince every one mult have 
taken notice, in tearing fleſh aturder, 
that it is compeſed of lutle parcels, or 
bundles, and theſe parcels may agan 
he divided inte others, which zie lets, 
and afterwards into nngle threads, which 
are infinitely ſmaller than a hair; na— 
ture has alſo obterved the fame œgono— 
my in the (tructure of the hard parts; 
jor when we cut out a bone across, all the 
poruli or little holes, Which form the 
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interſtices of its fibres, are, in moſt pam 
of it, plainly perceivable, and, it it de 
cut Jengthways, their direction ant 
courſe are no leſs maniteſt. 

But of all the different ſubſtances 
whereof an animal body is compoed, 
that which anatomiſts call a membrane 
is, next to a fibre, the molt fimple i 
its ſtructure; it being a thin expandet 
ſubſtance, which has length and breadth, 
without much thickneſs, fo that it ſeem; 
only to be made up ot fingle thread; 
laid lengthways, and acrols, like: 
fine web. We find ſome of them pra. 
ty thick, eſpecially towards their on. 
gin: but others much thinner than the 
film of an egg ; the whole body i 
wrapped up in one of thele, and every 
particular muſcle or bone is coveret 
with its proper membrane, which pre. 
ſerves it from the injuries it would he 
expoſed to from thoſe parts which ft 
next it, Some parts are involved in 
double membranes, as the brain an! 
and pith of the back, Sc. which a: 
very ſott and delicate, and could not tt 
be eahly preſerved by a ſingle one. 

But beſides their office of coveriny 
and defending all parts of the body, 
lome of them ſerve as bags or calts 
for food and excrements; others a 
formed into conduits for the blool 
and animal juices; but ſome of thel: 
being partly muſcular, and partly men- 
branous, they may by properly ſaid to 
be of a mixt natwe, as are molt of tz 
muſcles, and many other ſubitance 
throughout the body. 

The muſcles are made up of flesh 
and tendinous fibres, which kind d 
ſtructure is neceſſaty to their action; they 
being the inſttuments of motion. A“ 
moſt all muſcles are fleſhy and foft in t 
middle, and for that reaſon are capab!! 
af being contracted and dilated ; fort! 
they were otherwiſe, it would be in- 
poſſible for any creature to move: 
whereas, by the figure they are of, 
find them ready to anſwer every incl 
nation of the mind, without pain 0 
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The muſeles are of different 
figures, ſome flat, as thoſe on the rim 
jt the belly, others more round, as thoſe 
of the thighs and legs; all of which, 
towards their inſertions, terminate in a 
ſtrong, nervous, ſinewy ſubſtance, called 
tendon, 

A ligament is more compact and 
frm than a tendon, but not altogether 
ſo hard as a cartilage. It is that ſub- 
ſtance which ties the joints together, 
whereof ſome are round, as thoſe we 
obſerve faſtened to the head of a bone, 
and the inſide of its ſocket ; others are 
flat, and cover the joints, like ſo many 
pieces of leather nailed on to keep the 
two bones from falling aſunder, and 
preſerve an uniformity in their mo- 
tion. 

A cartilage or griſtle, which we obſerve 
more or lets at the end of moſt bones, is 
harder and leſs pliable than the liga- 
ments ; theſe, being of a ſmooth * 
face, and moderately thick, are a de- 
ſence to the ends of the bones, which 
are more hard and brittle, and if they 
were not thus fortified might therefore 
be worn and abraded by their motion. 
The bones are of the moſt hard and 
compact ſubſtance of the whole body; 
they are without ſenſe, as are alſo the 
ligaments and cartilages, otherwiſe they 
would he unfit to an{wer their particu- 
lar functions: but, notwithſtanding 
their inſenſihility, it any of them hap- 
pen to be diſeaſed, they may caule pain 
and create a great deal of trouble. 

As the bones are, of all the parts 
which compoſe the animal body, the 
molt ſolid, the glands or kernels are 
reckoned among the ſofteſt, heing curi- 
ous bundles of veſſels, which are infi- 
nitely ſmall, and laid cloſely together in 
many circumvolutions and tninings 3 
irom ſome of theſe are ſeparated excre- 
ments, and from others juices, which 
have their peculiar uſes, 

The veins and arteries, nerves and 
lymphatic veſſels, ave the conduits and 
pipes through which all the liquid jui- 
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ces of the body do paſs. The arteries 
are veſſels which carry the blood from 
the heart to the extremities, and the 
veins are the channels which carry back 
that portion of it which is more than 
ſufficient for the nouriſhment of the par- 
ticular members. The nerves are of a 
compact ſubſtance, like ſo many tough 
cords, of a white colour, and different 
ſizes ; ſome being pretty large, others 
infinitely (mall ; and, though they ſeem 
to be ſolid and imperforate, that is to 
ſay, without any viſible bore or cavity 
in them, yet it 1s yery certain they car- 
ry the animal ſpirits from the brain in- 
to all parts of the body, and are the 
inſtruments which communicate all ſen- 
lations to the imagination, The lym- 
phatic veſſels carry a lymph of pure 
water, ſeparated by the lymphatic 
glands, which is mixt with the blood, 
to preſerve it thin and fluid. 

In ſhort, all the parts of the body, 
whether thoſe that are hard, or thoſe 
which are denominated ſoft parts, are 
nouriſhed by blood, and their peculiar 
juices produced of blood ; neither is it 
improbable, that the whole animal 
frame is compoled of the ſeveral modi- 
fications of veins, arteries, nerves, and 
lymphatic veſſels. Gibſon's Farrier's 
Guide. 

ANBURY, or AmBury, a name 
given by our farriers to a kin41 of ſoft 
and ſpungy ſwelling, growing on the 
bodies of horles, ſomewhat fore to the 
touch, and full of blood. The me- 
thod of curing it is, to tie a horſe hair 
very hard round it at the root; in about 
a week after this, it will fall off, and 
the pait is then to have ſome powder 
of verdigreale ſtre weg upon it, to pie- 
vent the return of the complaint, and 
finally to be healed up with the com— 


mon green ointment, 


This is the common method when the 
anbury is high and prominent; but 
ſometimes it is flat and low, with a 
broad baſe : in this caſe, it is impoſ- 
ſible to tike it off by ligature, and there 
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is a neceſſity of having recourſe to a fe- 
verer operation; it mult, in this cir- 
cumſtance, be taken away, either by the 
knife or fire: if the former way be a- 
greed on, the method is this ; the (kin is 
to be drawn back tight, and then the 
whole (ſwelling cut off cloſe to the com- 
mon level of the reſt of the fleſh ; if in 
the other way, an iron 1s to he heated 
red hot, and applied to it, continuing 
it on till the whole is burnt down to the 
even fleſh. In both caſes, care muſt be 
taken not to ſpare in the cutting or burn- 
ing, ſo as to le: ve any root behind, for 
then the complaint will be renewed. 
When it is taken off, the common oint- 
ment of hog's lard and turpentine will 
compleata cure. There are ſome cir- 
cumſtances, however, in which the knife 
and cautery may be both improper, as 
if it grows in a ſinewy part, or the like, 
In this caſe, the proper method is to cut 
out the core with oil of vitriol, ot white 
fublimate, and then (top the hole with 
flax dipped in honey, and lime unſlaked. 
Some, for the ſirſt day or two, dip it 
only in the white of an egg, and after 
that in the mixture of quick-lime and 
honey; and this ſeems to be the better 
way. Markbam's Farrier. 

Many of our farriers boaſt of a ſe- 
cret which infallibly cures all protube- 
rances of this kind, the preparation of 
which is this. Take three ounces of 
vitriol, and one ounce ot white arſenic ; 
beat them to a coarte powder, and put 
them into a.cruceble place the crucible 
in the midſt of a charcoal-fre, ſtirring 
the ſubſtance, but carefully avoiding the 

iſonous fteams; when the whole 
grows reddiſh, take the crucible out of 
the fire, and, when cool, hreak it, and 
take out the matter at the bottom; beat 
this powder in a mortar, and add to four 
ounces of this powder, five ounces of 
album rhoſis; make the whole into an 
ointment, and let it be applied cold to 
waits, rubbing them with it every day; 
they will, by this means, fall off gently 
and eaſily, without leaving any ſwell- 
inge. It is belt to keep the horſe quiet, 
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and without working during the cure, 


What ſores remain on the parts WE. Th 
the ſwellings fall off from, may be curWarge | 
with the common application called ie in 
countels's oiutment. Seliy/el”s CompletWppro' 
Hor ſeman. | eins 
ANTI COR, a diſeaſe in horſes, ca. uo. 
led in French anticocur, on account oH Nes 
being over againſt the heart, or in Hire © 
breaſt. Bracker's Farriery Improved. Wot uſe 
Moſt authors have been miltaken »{Wollow 
to the nature of this diſeaſe, Ti Jeav 
greateſt number attribute it to the hean the 
and Sollyſell calls it a ſwelling of i mon 
pericardium, or purſe of the heart. Bu and 
they are all plainly in an error; for aW* oun 
anticor is an inflammation in the gu theſ 
and throat, and is the very ſame hid then 
in man is called angina. G:6jon's FarW* ſro: 
rier's New Guide. * eleC 
The figns of an anticor, according two 
the beſt obſcrvations of men of exper-W* thre 
ence in farriery, is a ſwelling in tl Th 
breaft of a horſe, which ſometimes rise very! 
upwards along the gullet, and threaten warm 
ſuffocating him: he will hang doi che fic 
his head, and groan much when he Hand 1 
laid down, forſaking his food; neithe three 
can he ſtoop to grals or hay upon ti If t! 
ground; he has a faultering in his ſor direct 
legs, and trembling of the whole body i moiſt: 
and if you tie vp his head, to give hin what 
a cordial drench, he is likely to tumbeW are pr 
over. It is ſaid that our Engliſh horſe famm 
are not ſo ſubje& to this diſorder as th ptoms 
French, Spaniſh, and other foreign mend. 
horſes are, though I know no realon ſaſ that 
it, unleſs it be that our climate, which theref 
is naturally temperate, does not gene Prepa! 
rate theſe inflammatory diſorders ſo E wat 
quently as in the hotter regions, Brac pin: 
en's Farriery Improved. old 
Moſt writers are agreed that this di bee. 
order proceeds from hard riding, expo give 
ing a horſe to the cold, and giving hin} dri 
cold water to drink, when he is hol * duu 
full feeding, and whatever elſe ma ' wit] 
cauſe a ſudden inflammation of thi thing 
blood. Some will have it to proceeſ Patio 
irom fatneſs and rank terding, lweat 
Le T. vifficy 
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the cur, f 
rts whe The cure ſhonld firſt be attempted by 
y be curd Marge and repeated bleedings, to abate 
called Lhe inflammation ; and Mr. Gibſon 
5 Compleat P pproves of ſtriking one or other of the 
eins of the hind parts to make a re- 

orſes, cal. MWuiſion. 
ount ol ii Next to bleeding, if the horſe be coſ- 
or in tleWive or bound in his body, clyſters are 
proved. Wot uſe; and Dr. Bracken direQs the 
iltaken ollowing as a general one. © Take 
ſe. Ti: leaves of mallows and pellitory of 
the hean the wall, of each three handfuls ; ca- 
ng of uu momile- flowers, one handful ; aniſeed 
eart. Bu and ſweet fennel- ſeed, each half an 
Tr ; fora ounce; ſinſeeds, one ounce. Boll 
the gulf theſe in three quarts of water to two; 
me wid then ſtrain and preſs out the liquor 
Jon's Far. ſtrongly, and add of caryocoſtinum 


* electuary, one ounce z common ſalt, 
two ounces ;z and common plaiſter oil 
three ounces, Mix. 

Theſe ſhould be injected through a 
rery long pipe for the purpoſe, and as 
warm as a man can bear his cheek, to 
the ide of the bladder it is tied up in, 
and it ſhould be repeate every two or 
three days, as occaſion offers. 

If the horſe takes to food, Mr, Gibfon 
Gdirefts, that nothing be given him but 
moiſtened hay, and ſcalded bran ; and 
what elſe, muſt be chiefly ſuch things as 
are proper to keep down heat and in- 
flammation, and abate the feveriſh ſym- 
ptoms; for which purpoſe he recom- 
mends, after bleeding, thoſe reme lies 
that are proper to promote ſweat ; 
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ate, whid therefore let the following drench be 
not gene Prepared for him. © Take treacle- 
ders ſo fre © water and carduus-water, of each one 


* pint; diſſolve in theſe two ounces of 
* old venice treacle, and after this has 


ns. Brac 


at this di been exhibited, cloath him well, and 
ing, expo give him a little warm water to 
giving hin drink; inſtead of the treacle and car- 
he is ho] © duus-water, a pint of ſtale beer mixed 
- eiſe maß with ſmall beer miy be uſed.“ No- 
on of th ching is ſo effectual to remove inflam- 
to proceel} vations, eſpecially aſter bleeding, as 
g. ſweating; and therefore, if you tind it 


difficult to promote ſweat, you may give 
him the following ball. 
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© Take of old venice treacle, two 
© ounces ; volatile fair of hartſhorn, fit- 
© teen grains; Matthew's pill, one dram; 
* camphire in powder, ſix grains; pow- 
* der of liquorice, or ſaſſafras in pow- 
© der, what is ſufficient to make it into 
© apalte.* Let this he exhibited after 
the operation of the clyſter is over, and 
if tne ſymptoms begin to abate, you 
may venture to give your horſe a gentle 
purge ; for which purpoſe, * Take fuc- 
© corrine aloes and diapente, of each 
half an ounce; ſalt of tartar, two 
drams ; jalap, in fine powder, one 
dram ; beat theſe well together with 
honey, ſufficient to make a ball, which 
may be given with the uſual precau- 
tions,” 
It the {welling appears outwards, and, 
at the fame time, the other ſymptoms 
abate, our author directs, that vou leave 
off purging, after which vou are only to 
apply ripening cataplalms and pouitices, 
allowing him at the fame time ſal pru- 
nellz, ſalt petre, or the {al polychteſtum, 
diſſolved in his water. The catapiatm 


. 


for this purpoſe may be made of the 


following ingredients. Take linſeed 
© and fenugreek feeds, of each two oun- 
ces; camomile, melilot, or their flow- 
ers, of each four handfuls ; boil them 
over the ſire till moſt of the moiſture 
be evaporated ; then paſs them thro? 
a ſieve, and add a quantity of cow's 
dung equal to the other ingredients, 
© with a ſufficient quantity of ox or 
© ſheep ſuet to keep it moiſt. Let this 
be applied twice a day pretty warm; 
or, inſtead of this compounded poultice, 
cow's dung alone, applied warm to the 
part, with a ſufficient quantity of ſuet, 
or ointment of marſh-mallows, may be 
ſufficient to bring the ſwelling to ma- 
turitv. 

When it grows ſoft, and the matter 
ſeems ready for a diſcharge, it may be 
opened in the dependent lowermoft 
part, hy the application of a hot iron, 
keeping a dofſil in the mouth of the 
wound, until the running abates; and 
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likewiſe applying compreſſes, anda con- 
venient bandage, to keep the elevated 
ſkin cloſe to the ſubjacent fleſh, that it 
may be ſooner united : but if the cavity 
of the impoſthumation be large, it will 
not be amiſs to lay it open with a hot 
knife, an inch or more; or it you 
would chuſe to avoid the ſcar, with a 
cold ſharp inſtrument, or with a pair 
of ſciſſars. 

The cure may he finiſhed with apply- 
ing only the unguentum haſilicum, or a 
digeſtive made with turpentine, the 
yolks of eggs, or honey, with a mode- 
rate mixture of brandy, or ſpirit of 
wine; and if any fculneſs appears, or 
if it heal too faſt, or ſpungy ſoft fleſh 
ariſe, pledgits dipt in copperas-water, or 
a ſolution of blue v.triol may be ap- 
plied, which will keep it ſmooth and 
even. 

But if the ſwelling increaſe very faſt, 


which oftentimes happens, and there is 


no tendency to digeſtion, but that it 


ariſes towards the neck, affecting all the 
muſcles in thoſe parts, the horſe will 
then be in danger of ſuffocaticn, and, 
unleſs ſpeedy relief be given, he muſt 
ſoon be ſtrangled. Therefore, belides 
repeated bleeding, it he is not much 
wore out, authors adviſe, to take a hot 
ſearing iron, and to apply it to five or 
ſix places on the lower part of the 
ſwelling, cauterizing thoſe parts, that 
they may be ſpeedily brought to mat- 
ter, which Mr, Gibſon directs to be 
dreſſed with flax or fine hurds, dipt in 
tar and turpentine, mixed before the 
fire, and applied warm : for by giving 
pain in thoſe d-pendent and inferior 
parts, you cauſe the humours to flow 
downwards from the {welling ; and, by 
making vents that are ſufficient to di- 
charge them, you anticipate the. pain, 
and take off from its violence, which is 
alſo an extreme to be avoided ; neither 
need you be afraid of the iwellings that 
may caſually happen en his fore-iegs, 
and perhaps even his limbs, by caute- 


rizing ; for that cannot be o! luch ill 
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conſequence as when it is upon the neck 
and throat; neither will it be of any 
continuance, if due care be taken 


p, and 
des to 
alone 


the iſſues. ** 
M. Gueriniere, as well as Sollyſell 8 
have adviſed opening the ſkin, when th: (ure 
tumour cannot be brought to matte; Nin of 
in order to introduce a piece of black ſe of 
hellebore-root, ſteeped in vinegar, ani... ca 
to confine it there for twenty fou Moes 1 
hours. oung | 
This is alſo intended as a ftimulant, Nun oh 
and 1s ſaid to anſwer the intention, hy LEE 
occaſioning ſometimes a ſwelling as big Holes 
as a man's head. Bartet's Gentliman' or p 
Farriery. | ſe p 
APOPLEXY, in horſes, a diſtempet Nagels 
which the farriers term the STAGGERs, * 5 
or ST AVE xs, being uſually defined ame 
privation of ſenſe and motion, excepting Nied. 3 
only a weak and languid one in the heat ae 
and breaſt, Farriers generally include mpto 
all diſtempers of the head under two de- Mig, 
nominations, viz. ſtaggers and convul. Hier ! 
ſions, wherein they always ſuppole the , int. 
Lead primarily affected. See CoNvul- nes! 
SIONS, emely 
An apoplexy or ſtaggers proceeds ei- , pe 
ther from a caule without the veſicls, Notes 
viz, when the blood, or any other fluid, Nolent 
happens to break out of ſome veſſel with- Nini 
in the brain, or when-there happens to Needin 
be preternatural hones or tumors bred Al 
and contained within the ſkull, or ary I Grit 


other extraneous matter, that may in a- 
ny ſort preſs upon the ſoſt ſubſtance ct 
the brain, cauling thole deadly diſorders. 
Gibjoi's Farricr's New Guide, 

'The ſigns of an apoplexy are drow- 
ſinels, watry moiſt eyes, ſomewhat full 
and inflamed, a diſpoſition to reel, fee- 
bleneſs, a bad appetite, and almoſt a con- 
tinual hanging of the head, or reſting it 
in his manger, ſometimes with little or 
no fever, and ſcarce any alteration in ihe 
dung or urine. When the apop'exy 
proceeds from water collected in the f- 
nules and, ventricles of the brain, the In the 
horie has generally, beſides all thele Nye by 
foregoing ſymptoms, a diſpoſition to rear | 
up, 
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a, and is apt to fall hack when any one 
xs to handle him about his head. The 
aſon of his falling backward teems to 
> obvious, becauſe when the head is 


aiſed with his mouth upwards, the wa- 


rin the ventricles cauſes a weight and 
reſſure upon the cerebellum, and ori- 
in of the nerves, fo as may deprive a 
cle of ſenſe and motion at once, This 
a caſe that may be often ſeen, but 
oes not ſuddenly prove mortal : 
oung horſes are mott ſubjedt to it, and 
th proper helps and good uſage, 
metimes get over it; but when the 
poplexy proceeds from wounds or 
ows on the head, or from any other 
iſe producing ruptures in the blood 
sſſels, or from matter collected in the 
rain or its membranes; or if any part 
the brain or its membranes be indu- 
ted, and grown callous, by long con- 
nuance, we ſhall not oniy lez the 
mptoms already deſcribed, but the 
xe will be frantic by fits, eſpe.ially 
ter his feeds, fo as to ſtert and 
y into motion at every thing that 
mes near him. Theſe caſes are ex- 
emely dangerous, and ſeldom admit 
a perfect recovery. But when the 
vrles fall down ſuddenly, and work 
olently at their flanks, without any 
ty to riſe, even aſter plentiful 
ding, ſuch horſes ſeidom recover. 
All that can be done in tuch caſes is 
d ſtrike the veins in ſeveral places at 
ce, to raile up the horle's head and 
oulders, propping them with plenty 
ſtraw ; and if he ſurvive the fit, to 
t ſeveral rowels ; though, in caſe of 
ptured veſlels, or if any kind of ex- 
ancous matter be lodged o the brain 
us membranes, all theſe helps will 
of little ſervice. n 
But if the apopleQic fit happens to 
only the effect of a plethora, or ful- 
ls of blood, from high feeding, and 
int of ſufficient exerciſe; or if it be 
e effect of a ſizy blood, which is of- 
the caſe of many young horſes that 
ne been fed for ale; or from catching 


APO 
cold while the blood is in this ſtate ; 
though a horſe, in theſe circumſtances, 
may reel and ſtagger, and ſometimes 
fall down ſuddenly, yet the cure will 
admit of no great difficulty. Fiſt of 
all, bleed plentifully, and keep the horte 
for ſome time to an opening diet of 


ſcalded bran, and ſometimes ſcalded 


barley, leſſening the quantity of his hay, 
After two days, repeat the bleeding, 
but in a leſs quantity : it the horſe has 
a cold, it will be proper to give him 
pectoral drinks, ſuch as is proper in 
colds ; Lut if no ſymptoms of a cold 
appear, it will be neceſſary, after bleed- 
ing and a ſpare diet to give him two or 
three aloetic purges, not only to remove 
the plethora and fullnels, but to attenu- 
ate and thin his blood, for which I 
would recommend the following: 

© Take of the fineit ſuccottine aloes, 
© an ounce ard a quarter ; freſh jalap, 
© two drams ; ſalt of tartar, three drams; 
native cinnabar, or the cinnabar of an- 
* timony, half an ounce ; make it into 
* a ball, with a ſuthcient quantity of 
* {ſyrup of roles or inarſh-mallows, add- 
* ing twenty or thirty drops of chemi- 
© cal oil of aniſeeds; and make it into 
© a ball, rolling it in liquorice powder, 
© to be given with the uſual precau- 
tions.) 

The purge may be made ſtronger or 
weaker, by adding or diminiſhing the 
jalap. Let this be. repeated two or 
three times, and the horſe will probably 
recover, without a relapſe, Powder of 
antimony, or its preparations, as the li- 
ver or crocus metallorum, or its cina- 
bar, or the native cinabar, mixed with 
equal parts of gum guiacum, may be 
alio given in ounce doles, for three or 
four weeks, to mend his blood and take 
off its ſizineſs; and exercile, which oug hr 
not to be omitted, as toon as the horte is 
able to bear it. | 

When a horſe drops down ſuddenly 
with hard riding, or violent driving, 
this is a caſe that in many reſpeQs re- 
ſembles an apoplexy, and all the 1 
0 
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of the head are affected as in an apo- 
plexy ; but as this proceeds only from 
the extraordinaty rarefation of the 
blood, and its rapid motion, whereby 
the ſmall veſſels of the brain, heart and 
4ungs, are extremely diſtended, ſo as to 
cauſe an univerfal preſſure on the ori- 
gins of the nerves that riſe from the 


cerebellum and medulla oblongata, the 


horfe by this means loſes all ſenſe and 
motion, and generally falls ſuddenly, 
eſpecially upon any ſudden (top, becauſe 
when the bodily motion ceaſes, the cir- 
culation of the blood in the veins is not 
accelerated in proportion to its influx 
from the arteries, which ſoon produces 
a ſuffocation, and a falling down with- 
out ſenſe or motion, Inftances of this 
kind are not uncommon, eſpecially in 
very hot weather, when the external 
heat adds greatly to the blood's motion 
and ratefsction. But as we ſuppoſe, in 
this caſe, little or no fault in the blood, 
but perhaps a plethora or weakneſs in 
the veſſels, the quickeſt and readieſt re- 
medy is bleeding plentiſully; and, un- 
leſs the horſe die with the violence of the 
fall, which ſometimes happens, or by 
burſting the ſmall veins of the brain or 
lungs, or happens to have polipuſes in 
the heart or principal veins, he will ſoon 
riſe of himſelf, or without much help; 
and may be preſerved from ſuch acci- 
dents in time to come with better uſage, 
But when ſuch ſudden diſorders pro- 
ceed from deſects in the blood and 
nerves, the horſe may be treated as in 
other diſorders of the head. Gibſon on 
the Diſeaſes of Horſes. See the articles 
HEAD, and VERTIGO. 

The preſent epidemical diſtemper a- 
monegft horſes, in ſeveral parts of Eng- 
land, from the near reſemblance that it 
bears to that diſeaſe, has obtained the 
name of the mad ſtaggers, though the 
mad ſtaggers has never appeared to he 
infectious, as this diſtemper is. The 
ſymptoms are much the ſame with thoſe 
of the ſtaggers already deſcribed ; only 
that in this diſorder, if the horſe ſur- 


PC 


vives, he generally breaks out in h 
ches about the head, which is an inf 
cation of the malignant ftate of | 
blood, 

Among the cauſes of this mala 
beſides ſome of thole to which the: 
plexy is aſcribed, are bad provender 
ſudden - ſtoppage of perſpiration, fn 
cold, or from a horſe ſtanding too { 
in the fable, without proper exerci 
and ſometimes from a fault int 
air. 

In regard to the cure, Mr. Wood | 
his Supplement to his Nexw Treatij 
Farriery) directs the horſe that is ini 
ed to be put in a place by himſelf, 
order to prevent the contagious effl 


communicating themſelves to ol 3 
horſes. In the next place, he advilz hey ft 
bleed him in the neck vein, and ton 75 
away two or three quarts of blood, n By 

, 


a quart more ſrom that of the thight 
hind ; after which, Take a hand 
© of rue ; two ounces of valerian rot 
a handful of the ſmall boughs ofn 
letove, with the leaves and berries 
{mall ; half a handtul of penny-ro 
and the heads of twelve fed corn pt 
« pies.* Boil theſe ingredients in th 
pints of ſpring-water, till one pin 
conſumed, tzking care to keep the 1! 
fel cloſe covered; then ſtrain of 
decoction, and add to it half an ou 
of caſtile ſoap, three drams of opiu 
or more if the convulſions be ftren 
an ounce of aſſa foetida, and t 
drams of cochineal. As ſoon as 
ſoap and afla fœtida are diſſolved, g 
the above drink. The reſt of thet 
ment neceſſary upon this occaſion, | 
ſides that already preſcribed by Mr, 
ſon, may be ſeen under the articles 
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Compound and Epidemic FEVERSs. our 
APOSTLE's ointment, in the fi cont; 

er's diſpenſatory, See the article Oe 6, 

MENT. rreat 


APPETITE. There are diſot may 
peculiar to the ſtomach, without | 


participation of any othgr concemit — 
diſtemper, which may be reduc". br: 
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yoracious appetite, : 
Want of APPETITE. By the want 
appetite, we do not here ſuppole a 
orſe to be totally off his ſtomach, as in 
ers, and in caſes of exceſſive pain, but 
aly when a horſe feeds poorly, and is 
pt tomangle his hay, or leave it in the 
x; and this frequently happens to 
orſes that have too much corn given 
hem, which abates their appetite to 
ay; ſome horſes are alſo nice and 
unty, but will eat tolerably when their 
ay is picked and free from duſt, eſpe- 
ally when it is full of the herb and 
ell got; but, without ſuch qualities 
the hay, will eat but little. There are 
thers that will eat tolerably well when 


ut little buſineſs, but loſe their ſto- 
ach, whenever they come to be work- 
Ja little more than ordinary; and 
ome of theſe may be obſerved to feed 
ttle for ſeveral days, aſter one day's 
dard riding. 
However, we are not to reckon any 
orſe a poor feeder from th: meaſure of 
is food, for we ſee ſome horſes that are 
Imall eaters, and yet go through a great 
heal of fatigue and exerciſe, without 
uch diminution of their fleſh, or any 
great alteration in their appetite ; nei- 
ther are they more choice than others in 
what they eat : therefore theſe horſes 
an hardly be reckoned bad or poor 
feeders, but little eaters ; and any at- 


tempt to make them eat better, would 


perhaps do them more harm than 


does not gather much fleſh, when his 
dung is habitually ſoft, and of a pale co- 
lour, it is an evident ſign of a relaxed 
conſtitution, wherein the weakneſs of 
the ſtomach and guts may have a very 
great mare. This habitual weakneſs 
may be either natusal and hereditary, 
or may be cauſed by ſome previous ill 
management; ſuch as too much ſcald- 
td bran, or too much hot meat of any 


ee two, vir. the want of appetite, and 


hey ſtand much in the ſtable, and do 


But when a horſe feeds poorly, and 
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kind, which relaxes the tone of the 
ſtomach and guts, and in the end pro- 
duces a weak digeſtion, and conſequent- 
ly the loſs of appetite. 
The beft method to harden and re- 
cover ſuch horſes, is to give them much 
entle exerciſe in the open air, eſpecial- 
ly in dry weather; never to load their 
omachs with large feeds, and keep 
them as much as poſſible to a dry diet, 
indulging them now and then with a 
handful of beans among their oats ; 
but if the caſe be ſo, that the horſe 
grows weak, and requires the help of 
phy lic, I ſhould adviſe to begin with ſome 
tew laxative purges, or the — 
Take ſuccotrine aloes, ſix drams; 
rhubarb in fine powder, two drams; 
faffron dried and powdered, one 
dram ; make it into a ſtiff ball, with 
a ſufficient quantity of ſyrup of roſes, 
and add two drams of the elixir pro- 
prietatis, prepared with the oit of ful- 
phur by the bell.“ 
This purge will work very gently, 
and bring the horſe to a better appetite, 
and ſtrengthen his digeſtion, It may 
be repeated once a week, or once in 
ten days; and after the operation of 
each purge, © Take a large handful 
of the raſpings of guiacum, pome- 
« granate bark, and balauſtines bruiſed, 
© of each an ounce; gallangals, and 
© liquorice root ſliced, of each half an 
© ounce ; let theſe be boiled in two 
© quarts of Smith's forge-water to three 
© pints; and while it is warm, infuſe 
in the decoction, two drams of ſaf- 
© fron, and half an ounce of diaſcor- 
© dium.* Let this be divided into two 
drinks, and give one after the purge 
has done working, and the other after 
two days intermiſhon : In cold weather, 
the drinks ſhould be warmed before 
they are adminiſtered ; the ſame may 
be complied with after the laſt purge, 
and repeated as often as may be neceſ- 
ſary, continuing to give the horſe con- 
ſtant exerciſe in the open free air, and 
this will be the likelieſt method to 
B ſtreygthen 
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ſtrengthen ſuch horſes as are of weak 
relaxed conſtitutions, 

But when ſuch a habit is only con- 
trated by too much feeding, eſpecially 
on ſoft ſcalded diet, which is le the 
caſe of young horſes kept up for ſale, 
the beſt way is to bleed and purge ſuch 
horſes ; and, at the ſame time, to rowel 
them on the belly; for this fort of 
feeding eaſily expoſes horſes to be lax, 
that have no natural diſpoſition to it; 
for when they grow ſuddenly fat, by 
ſuch management, the ſecretions from 
the guts become greaſy, which always 
caules weakneſſes and relaxation in 
them, and often forms a proper nidus 
for the feeding of vermin; all which 


may be eaſily remedied by purging in 
the firſt place, and afterwards by proper 


exerciſe and a clean diet. 
As ſor thoſe horſes that are of a hat, 


- fiery diſpoſition, and looſe their appe- 


tites withutheir, heat and fiettjng, it is 


a caſe that cannot eaſily be remedied,. 


becauſe of the natural inflammatory diſ- 
poſition of their blood; the only method 
is to keep them to a cool diet, while 
they are young; and in country places, 


let them run, abroad, eſpecially where 


they have ſtables and warm ranges to 
keep them from the inclemency of the 
weather in winter ; for thoſe ſort of. 
horſes are always tender; being for the 
molt part extremely thin ſkinned, and 
their blood of a thin texture, and eaſi- 
ly ſet in motion; and for the ſame 
reaſon, the beſt way, in the ſummer, is 
to bring them up in the day time, and 
only let them run abroad in the night; 
they being more hunted by the flies 
than any other, which keeps them con- 
tinually upon the fret, and hinders 
them from thriving. Gibſon's Diſeaſes 
of Horſes. | 

Voracious APPETITE, or the 
HUN RT Evil, If voracious or foul 
feeding is not altogether to be account- 
ed a diſeaſe, yet it may be the cauſe of 
1 and is often the ef- 
fect of ſome latent diſtemper, as ver- 
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min, which have a quite different ef: 
on ſome horſes to what they have 
others; for as horſes of a lax habit d 
body often looſe their appetites | 
worms, and are frequently griped ay 
ſickly in their bowels, ſo horles 
ſtrong rigid cogſtitutions, that can bex 
the irritation thoſe animals make i 
their inteſtines, are often voracious i 
their appetites, and are continually en 
ving after food. F 

Foul feeders in ſome things dif 
from thoſe that have voracious appetite 
for as theſe crave only after their con 
mon food, and can hardly ever be f k 
tisfied, thoſe, on the other hand, vi; cone 
ſoul feeders, will leave their hay toex wy 
their litter; and ſeem to like it bete“ , 
when it is well mixed with their om 24 
dung and urine; and therefore, the , 
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may be properly ſaid to have a viti-tet _ 
or depraved appetite, Though thi ** 


does not always proceed from a voraci 
ous appetite, yet the firſt is often pro. 
ductive of the latter, and may probs. 
bly be occaſioned by enlarging the es 


g fat) 
e hort 
ders 


pacity of the ſtomach and inteſtines t = 
ſuch a degree, that nothing will ſatis, F 
their cravings, but what has weight 28 A, , 
ſolidity ; for the ſame kind of horn 
will eat mould and wet clay, or any n 
kind of foul naſty weeds out of the 4 ke 
ditches, Lg in the (table will eat ſtink- 3 
ing, muſty hay, which the generaliyM;. n 
yy vil — uſe. . | : _ 
There are others of depraved appt- © of 
tites, that are neither foul nor voraci- * 
ous feeders, ſuch as we eften obſere = 
eat dry lime, or mud out of the walls, or 


which perhaps denotes ſame vitiatel]&. t 
juices in their ſtomach ; and this alla, 0 4 
is frequently, owing to vermin, or at 
lealt to a bad digeſtion, though per- 
haps not to any imbecillity in ther 
conſtitutions, for though theſe horte and 
have a longing after thoſe extraneouQ on 
things, yet their appetites at the ſam? * 
time ſeldom fail, but as this is often wah 
owing to Jyll feeding, with the want], 
of ſufficient exerciſe, ſo we * lee 
them 
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em recover, and quite loſe that viti- 
ed talte, when they come to ride a 
urney, or go upon any other conſtant 


ferent eff 
y have « 
ax habit d 


petites biW.cciſe. : 

griped a The beſt method in all theſe caſes, 
—_— a vittiated or depraved appetite, is 
At CAN dez 


begin with purging, and to diſſolve 
alk in their water, and atterwards vo 
ye them good exerciſe, The ſame 
ethod may be complied with to thoſe 
at feed voraciouſly, To theſe the 


make i 
oracious u 
nually cn 


ings dif lowing draught may alſo be given. 
$ appetite Take a handful of the roots of marſh- 
their com mallows, cumin ſeeds, and fenu- 
ever be f 


greek ſeeds, of each an ounce; li- 
quorice roots ſliced, half an ounce; 
boil in three pints of water, till the 
roots are ſoft and ſlimy, then pour off 


hand, vi: 
r hay to eu 
ce it better, 


their oi te decoRtion, and diſſolve in it an 
eſore, the ounee of gum-arabick; and add four 
2 a viti-teſſh oonces of linſeed oil.“ Let the horſe 
nough tlie four handfuls of theſe every morn- 


N a voraci g ſaſting, till his appetite abates. If 


often pil: horſe be lean, as many voracious 
ay probe Aeders are, he will gather more fleſh 
ng the coor this management; and as his 
teſtines n increaſes, his appetite will a- 
will ſatis. 

weight an a; to foul feeders, many of theſe 


| of hoyſt gin with voraciouſneſs, and when 


iy, or aſey come to be ſtinted, fall to eating 
out of tiefer litter, to fill their ſtomachs; and 
1] eat tin ume take a great liking to it; and 
generality; oblervable, that many of the horſes 


it go broken-winded, have this evil 
ultyz and therefore I ſhould adviſe 
y one who has a foul feeding horle 


aved appt- 
nor voraci: 


0 
* _ keep his (tall as clean as poſlible, to 
the Kew tno wet dirty litter lie under him; 
ne Vin" "WF to put his litter under the manger ; 
d this allo P get 5 


min, or Ui. wiſe they will paw it. out, and 


ough per- Nea upon it greedily ; but clean ftraw 
y in thei has not been ſoaked with horſe- 
heſe horis Wn filth will never hurt any horle ; 
extranet though there is no harm in the urine, 
t the {ame when the ſtraw has been ſoaked in 
is is oftel 


with the dung, it often turns into a 
d, or like a ſpunge, in their bowels, 
dl cauſes great diſorders 3 but when 


the want 
often ſee 
them 


ed archwiſe. 


It to beſtow it on ſome other hore, - 


A RM 


their wet litter is taken away every 
morning, it may be the means to make 
them leave off that ill habit. Gibſon 
ubi ſupra, _ 

APPUI, in the manage, g. d. reſt 
or (tay upon the hand, is the recipro- 
cal effort between the horſe's mouth 
and the bridle hand, or the ſenſe of the 
action of the bridle and the hand of the 
horſeman. a 

A juſt Appui of the hand is the nice 
bearing up or (tay of the bridle ; fo that 
the horſe being awed by the ſenſibility 
and tenderneſs of his mouth, does not 
reſt too much upon the bit mouth, nor 
chack or beat upon the hand to with- 
ſtand it. A dull, obtuſe Appui, is 
when the horſe has got a good mouth, 
but his tongue is fo thick that the bit 
cannot work or bear upon the bars, the 


tongue not being ſo ſenſible as the bars; 


though the like effect is ſometimes 
owing to the thickneſs of his lips. A 
horſe is ſaid to have no appui, when he 
dreads the bit much, is too apprchen- 
tive of the hand, and cannot bear the 
bit. He is ſaid to have too much ap- 
pui, when he cafts or throws himſelf 
too much, or too hardily upon the bit. 
Hor ſes deſigned for the army ought to 
have a full appui upon the hand. 
Cuillet. . 1 

ARCHE D. A horſe is ſaid to have 
arched legs, When his knees are bend- 
This expreſſion relates 
to the fore quarters, and the infirmi 
here ſignified happens to ſuch horſes as 
have their legs ſpoiled with travelling. 
The horſes called Braſſicourts have 
likewiſe their knees bended other-, 
wiſe, but this deformity is natural to 
them. Cuillet. | 

ARM of a Horſe. 
Fore THIGH. | 

ARM 1s alſo applied to a horſe, when 
he endeavours to defend himſelf againſt 


See the wilcle 


the bit, to prevent obeying. or being 


checked thereby. 
A horle is ſaid to arm limfelf, when 
he preſſes down his head, and bends 
B 2 his 
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ART ART 
tris neck, ſo as to reſt the branches of canal, which otherwiſe upon the d 
the bridle upon his briſket 3 in order to tation or ſtretching out of an arten 
withſtand the effort of the bit, and would eaſily ſeparate the ſpiral fin 
uard his bars and his mouth. See from one another. Bracken's Farr; 
%s article CAR T Low, Improved. 
| A horſe is faid to arm himfelf with The pulſe of the arteries conſiſt 
| the lips, when he covers the bars with two reciprocal motions, like the pi ASC 
| his lips, and deadens the preſſure-of the of the heart, being a ſyſtole and a 6 
| 
| 
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hit. This frequently happens in thick- aſtole, keeping oppoſite times; theh 
lipped-horſes, The remedy is by uſing tole-of the one anſwering to the dial des 
x bit-mouth, forged with a canon or of the other, 
fcratch-mouth, broader near the bank- The chief diſtribution of the arter 
| ets than at the place of its preſſure, or is into the aorta deſcendens, and | 
reſt upon the bars. Guillet. See the aorta aſcendens, from which they 
article Dis ARM. branched like a tree into the ſeveral p: 
| For arming againſt the bit, the re- of the body. The arteries are mol 
| medy is to have a wooden ball covered accompanied by veins ; that is, wt 
with velvet, or other matter, put on his ever a vein is opened, you are to 
| chaul, which will fo preſs him between fider an artery as big as the vein is nt 
the jaw- bones, as to prevent his bring- at hand; and although nature has | 
| | ing his head ſo near his breaſt. La Broue. deed very well guarded the arteries 
| 
| 
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ARRESTS, or ARRETS, among gainſt the blundering operator, by pl 
ſarriers, denote a ſort of mangy tu- cing them deeper or more hardly to 
mours on the ſinews of the hind legs ofa come at than the veins, yet every 
Horſe, between the ham and the paſtern, muſt have heard what terrible and « 
b called alſo rat-tails. See RAT-TAfLs. gerous conſequences have befallen th 
17 The name is taken from the reſem- creatures, whether human or bu es h 

[4 Glance they bear to the arreſis or back- who have had the misfortune to hae ad- fe 
Bones of fillies, Gai. Gentleman's Dick. artery cut by accident or othersi 
in vor. Bracken ubi ſupra. 

ARTERY, in anatomy, a conical ARTERY wounded. In caſes wit 
canal, conveying the blood from the any large branch of an artery is wout 


ry : 
Heart to all parts of the body, See the ed, the method is to ſeparate the n oe 
I | article BLooD and Vein, cular fleſh about it, if it can be s hi. 
| An artery is compoſed of three coats, with ſafety ; and by paſſing a blur a 
f of which the firſt ſeems to be a thread long and crooked needle, with an d f. 
/ 


| of ſine blood veſſels and nerves, for made in the point, under the art 
I | nouriſhing the coats of the artery. The with a double ſilk- thread waxed a lit 
fecond is made up of circular or rather the ſame may be tied ſtrongly both 
ſpiral fibres, of which there are more bove and below the wound or hol: 
or fewer ſtrata or coverings, according the blood veſſel ; and this operate 
to the bigneſs of the artery. These ſtiled, the operation for an antuf 
fibres have a ſtrong elaſticity, by which But it may be advitable, before Wkopen 
they contract themſelves with ſome operation to try Colbatch's Styles, 
force, when the power by which they which has often proved ſucceſsful. mne: 
| have been ſtretched out, ceaſes in like this excellent ſtyptic powder, the Mes i; 
11 manner as a piece of cat-gut or fiddle- to a horſe inwardly, either to ſtop bee! 
BY ſtring will do. The third and inmoſt ing, or moſt kind of fluxes, is abovt 'Wſie fo 
1 coat is a fine denfe tranſparent mem- ſcruples or a drachm. Bid. & ayers 
Hane, which keeps the blood within its * 
: | * 
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the finew of the fore- leg; and nether 
attaints, or over reaches, on the pal- 
tern joint, which are little bladders like 
wind-galls, coming either by a-wrench, 
a ſtrain, or an over-reach, or the like. 
The uſual place is in the heel or 
fruſh. | , * rte 

The cure commonly preſcribed in each 
of theſe caſes, is as follows, When 
the hurt proceeds from a blow with 
another horſe's foot; waſh away the 
filth with vinegar and ſalt, and cut off 
the looſe pieces of fleſh; then apply to 
the part a hot egg boiled hard, cut 
through the middle, and fprinkled with 
pepper. In an over-reach m froſty 
weather, let the wound be immediately 
waſhed with warm vinegar, and then 
filled with pepper, laying over it a re- 
ſtringent charge of whites of eggs, 
chimney ſoot and vinegar; or elſe, of 
lime tempered with water, For an 
over-reach by long calkers, fill the hole 
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ACK, in the manage and among 
farriers. A horſe's back ſhould 
be ſtreight, not hollow, which is called 
ſaddle-backed: horſes of this kind are 
generally light, and carry their heads 
high, but are wanting in ſtrength and 


ſervice, A horſe with a weak back is 
apt to ſtumble. Ruſtic's Dick. in voc 
Reins. 


In the french ſchools, to mount a 
horſe a dos, is to mount him bare- 
backed without a ſaddle, Guillet. 
BACK-RAKING, an operation ſo 
called by the farriers, which conſiſts in 
anointing the hand very well with any 
ſort of oil or butter, and introducing 
it into a horſe's ſundament by little and 


AUL 


with gun-powder, beaten and mixt wit 
ſpittle ; then ſet fire to it, and repeat 
ſame the next day, taking care to ks 
the foot and wound from moiſture; x 


waſhing the ſore, from time to tingWfrair 
with brandy: otherwiſe fill the h B. 
with cotton dipt in emplaſtrum divin i woſt 
melted with oil of roſes in a ſpoon, A happ 
ing a plaiſter of the ſame over all, aWcceds 
dreſſing after this manner every day, Wegrou 
AUBIN, in horſemanſhip, a broke ihe | 
kind of gait or pace, between an ami ſome 
and a gallop, reputed a defect in W's es 
horſe. * Guillet's Gent, Dif. p. 1, che 
Voc. | from 
AVERTI, a word uſed in the nM the t 
nage, and applied to a regular ſtep off does 
motion enjoined in the leſſons. Guili 'he 
In this ſenſe, they ſay, pas aver bis | 
ſometimes, pas ecoute, and pas der T 
which all denote the ſame. The vo dy 
is mere french, and ſignifies adviſed, i ſucce 
priſed, &e, | ky] ed; 
«1 roun 
this 
but t 
effic 
boile 
well 
thing 
rem: 
BAC and 
| | bliſt. 
little, fetching out his excrement it, | 


when he has got a windy cholic, a 
there is reaſon to ſuſpect that the flat 
lency proceeds from - hardened du N 


In this operation, the farrier ſhould i *ope 
his arm into the fundament as far al hie 
well can. But I adviſe every gent! heca 
man to pitch upon a perſon to do that 
friendly office, who has a hand and Vet 
of the ſmaller Gzez for ſome a ® a 
large and brawny, that unleſs the hoſt each 
was of the larger ſort, there world ged. 
ſome danger of an inflammation in {i little 
freight gut, which would be of | the | 
greater concern than the gripes. Bra thin 
ken's Farr, improv'd. See ChHoliic. Alte 
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BACK-SINEW, in the anatomy of 
z horſe,” a ſtrong tendon thus called 
which being inſerted behind the ſhank 
into. the heel, is ſo often ſubject to be 
trained or hurt. 

Back-SINEW Ffrained is one of the 
moſt common and uſual accidents that 
happens to a horſe; it generally pro- 
ceeds from hard riding upon dry 
grounds, and from other cauſes where 
the roads are ſtony and bad; and 
ſometimes where they are patchy. It 
is eaſily perceived by the (wellirg of 
the ſinew; which ſometimes reaches 
from the back ſide of the knee down to 
the heel; aud when it is ſo, a horſe 
does not care to ſet his foot even upon 
the ground, hut for the moſt part in 
bis ſtanding ſets it before the other. 

The uſual way of- curing this mala- 
dy is with cold charges, which often 
ſucceed very well if frequently renew- 
ed; ſome uſe currier's ſhavings, bound 
round the finew with a handage; and 
this alſo anſwers very well in ſome caſes ; 
but there is nothing either ſo ready or 
efficacious as vinegar or verjuice well 
boiled; being often in a day ſoaked 
well into the finew, warm; and if any 
thing of the lameneſs or ſwelling 
remains after this, and after the heat 
and inflammation is gone out, a mild 


bliſter that has got nothing corroſive in 


it, beſides the cauſtic ſalts of the flies, 
will, generally ſpeaking, effectuate a 
cure, and bring the ſine fine. 

When hot and relaxing oils mixed 
together are uſed to the back ſinew, 
which many practitioners are fond of, 
becauſe they ſometimes ſurceed in horſes 


that have their ſinews ftrong and rigid, 


yet they are apt to ingender wind-galls 
of a bad kind, or make the veins on 
each ſide the ſinew to be full and gor- 
ged. Bliſtering in this caſe has very 
little or no effect: but fixing through 
the vein, till the blood comes, for no- 
thing leſs will remove that weakneſs. 
Aiter the firing, the whole leg, from 


the knee down to the heel, and all the 


AC 


hollow places on both ſides, are to be 
charged with a good ſtrengthning 


plaiſter, made of four ounces of adher- 
naim; add dragon's blood, maſtic, and 


bole, of each half an ounce; and this 


will perfect the cure, eſpecially if the 


horſe be turned to graſs for a month or 
five weeks; or in the winter, if he run 
a little while in a ſmooth yard, where 
he has a good dry litter, - Gibſon's 
Diſeaſes of Horſes. 

SORE-BACK is a diſorder very inci- 
dent to horſes upon the road in travell- 


ing; and more eſpecially to young hor- 


ſes, whoſe backs are unuſed to carry 
loads; therefore to theſe laſt, a pretty 
large ſeated ſaddle agrecs belt; and 
every morning alter your crupper a hole 


or two, that it may thereby draw the 


ſaddle back; and now and then let it 
alſo have liberty forwards ; and by this 
means he will not carry your weight 
always in the ſame places; which will 
conduce greatly to his eaſe, and keep 
the ſkin upon his back. Let your har. 
ſe's back be cooled every time you bait 
him, and now and then waſhed with 
warm water, and wiped dry with a 
linen- cloth; and the ſaddle ſhould alſo 
be ſcraped, ſo that no hardneſs or in- 
equalities remain from the ſweat, that, 
together with duſt, ſticks round the le et 
of the pannel. 

The ſhape indeed of the horſe's hack 
ſhould be viewed, ſeeing every horſe 
differs in this particular : whereſore-the 
ſaddle ſhould not only be pretty large 
in the ſeat for a young horſe, bat the 
pannel and ſtuffing ſhould anſwer the 
ſhape of the back, in ſuch ſort, that it 
may bear as equally as poſſible upon all 
the parts at the ſame time; and indeed 
if we would do things to a nicety, we 
ſhould have the pannel of the ſaddle fo 
contrived, as that we might ſhift the 
ſtuffing every morning, or according as 
we fee there is an inflammation coming 
on, which we may perceive hy ſome 
places under the ſaddle ſweating, or 
keeping moiſt longer than others, eſpe- 
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cally if you view the back ſome houfs 
after the ſaddle has been taken off, and 
it is theſe places ſhould be eaſed by re- 
moving the ſtuffing, and thereby cau- 
Ang the weight of the rider to preſs up- 
on the other parts that are not heated 
ſo much. 

When this inflammation has advan- 
ced as far as to corrupt the juices in the 
capillary veſſels, it cauſes an obſtruftion 
which tends to an abſceſs ; but becauſe 
the hide of the horſe is thick, and the 
preſſure of the ſaddle is often applied, 
ſuch tumor cannot always be formed 
large, but inſtead thereof there ouzes 
out a kind of bliſter-water, or thin 


1 lymph about the edges of (which people 


gory call) the fit-faſt, which is no- 
wg but a piece of the horſe's ſkin that 
is over-heated. 

If you take away the preſſure before 
the inflammation is too far advanced, 
in that caſe there wilFnot be ſo great an 
obſtruction occaſioned in the ſmall veſ- 
ſels, as to cauſe a fit-faſt, or warble, 
Salt and water, warm urine, vinegar, 
&c. are commonly uſed to cool a hor- 
ſe's back that is hurt: but if the ikin 
be broke in holes from what people call 
warbles, I believe it will be found that 
equa] quantities of ſpirits of wine and 
tincture of myrrh and aloes, with a lit- 
tle oil of turpentine, will be beſt to bathe 
the place with now and then. Bracker's 
Pocket Farrier. 

BACKING a colt, the operation of 
breaking him to the ſaddle, or bring- 
ing him ta endure a rider. To back a 
coſt, they uſually bring him into 
ploughed ground; trot him a while, to 
rid him of his wantonneſs; then, hav- 
ing one to ſtay his head and govern the 
chaffing rein, you take his back, not 
ſuddenly, but by degrees; firſt making 
ſeveral heavings and half rifings. When 
he bears theſe patiently, you may mount 
in earneſt, and ſettle in your place, ta- 
king care to cheriſh him, &c. See the 
article COLT, and a colt TAMING, See 
Dick. Ruſt. in voc & Gent. Recr. 


a ſharp pair of ſciſſars, clip away all 
the empty ſkin cloſe by the head ; then, 
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BALOTADES are the leaps & 
horſe between two pillars, or upon 
ſtraight line, made with juftneſ; d 
time, with the aids of the hand, 2 
the calves of the legs; and that, x 
ſuch a manner that when his fore-{e 
are in the air, he ſhews nothing butt 
ſhoes of his hinder-feet, without yen 
ing out, Thus it is, that the air « 
manage of balotades differs from a 
prioles, for a horſe that works at c. 
— yerks or ſtrikes out his hinde 

gs with all his force, keeping then 
near and even. Balotades differ like 
wiſe from croupades in this, that in th 
former, the horſe ſhews his ſhoes, wh 
he liſts or raiſes his croup 5 but in 
croupades, he draws his hinder ſet 
under him. Guillet. 

See the artich 


 BALZANE. 
WHITE-FOOT. 

BANDS of 4 Saddle are two flu, 
narrow pieces of iron, nailed on ead 
ſide the bows of the ſaddle, to retain 
thoſe bows in the ſituation which maks 
the form of a ſaddle, 

To put a bow in the band is to nail 
down the two ends of each band to 
each fide of the bow. Beſides the 
two great bands, the fore-bow has 1 
ſmall one called the wither-band, and 
a creſcent to keep up the wither 
arch, The hinder bow has likewiſe : 
ſmall band to ſtrengthen it. Cuillet, 

BANGLE-EAxs, an imperfection in 
a horſe, remedied in the following man- 
ner: place his ears in the manner you 
would have them ſtand, and then, with 
two little boards or pieces of trenchers, 
three fingers broad, having two long 
ſtrings knit to them, bind the ears ſo 
faſt in the places where they are fixed, 
that they cannot ſtir, Then behind the 
head and the root of the ear, you will 
8 a great deal of empty wrio- 

led ſkin, which you are to pull up 
with your finger and thumb ; and with 


with a needle and red ſilk, ſtitch the 
two 


BAR 


o outſides of the ſkin together; und 
ith your green ointment heal up the 
; which done take away the ſplints 
at hold up the ears, and in a ſhort 
e you will find them keep the ſame 
ace where you ſet them, without al- 
ration. RAA. Did?. in voc. 

BANQUET, that ſmall part of the 
ch of a bridle under the eye, which, 
ing roonded like a ſmall rod, gathers 
| joins the extremities of the bit to 
branch, in ſuch a manner, that the 


his hinde 


ping then que is not ſeen, but covered by the 
ſiffer like p, or that part of the bit next the 
that in the nch. p 

oes, win BANQUET-Line, is an imaginary 
p 5 but We drawn by the bit-makers, along 


inder ſeu e banquet, in forging a bit, and pro- 
wged upwards and downwards to ad- 
| the deſigned force cr weakneſs of 
e branch, in order to make it ſtiff or 
y. For the branch will be hard and 
ong, if the ſevil hole be on the out- 
le of the banquets, with reſpe& to 
neck ; and it will be weak and eaſy, 


the ſevil-bole be on the infide of the 


he artick 


> two flat, 
d on ead 
, to retan 
hich maks 


I is to nail he, taking the center from the neck. 
h band wer. See the articles BRANCH and 
ſides thee HOULDER. 
ow has 1 To BAR @ vein, an oper: tion per- 
band, and d by the farrier, upon the veins of 
he wither I horſe's legs and other parts of his 
likewiſe 2 Ny, with intent to ſtop the courſe and 
Cuillet, Nen the quantity of the malignant hu- 
r fection in {Wours that prevail there. 
wing man- In order to bar a vein, the farrier 
anner you ens the ſkin above it, and after diſ- 
then, with {Wgaging it, and tying it above and be- 
trenchers, , he firikes between the two liga · 
two long res. | 
he ears o BARB, or BAR BE, a kind of horſe 
are fixed, Wought from Barbary, much eſteemed 
behind the r its beauty, vigour, and ſwiftneſs. 
, you will WW Theſe horſes are uſually very beau- 
pty wriv- ul; they are of a ſlender make, and 
o pull up Pie very. fine limbs and fine turned 
and with Nies. The ſpaniſh and engliſh horſes 


away al 

ad ; then, 
ſtitch the 

two 


ye much ſuller bodies, and larger 
. The barb is little inferior to the 
ain or turkiſh horſe ; but he is cf» 


BAR 
teemed by our dealers too tender and 
delicate to breed upon, The turkiſh 
and the ſpaniſh horſe are therefore 
uſually kept for this purpoſe, by the 
nicer judges. 

The barb is very lazy and negligent 
in all its motions ; he will fumble in 
walking 
his trot is like that of a cow, and his 
gallop very low, and very eaſy to him - 
ſelf ; this ſort of horſe is however for 
the moſt part ſinewy, nervous, and ex- 
cellently winded ; he is therefore good 
for a courſe, if not over-weightd, 
The mountain barbs are accounted the 
beſt, becauſe they are the largeſt and 
ſtrongeſt ; they belong to the Allarabet 
who value themſelves much upon them, 
and are as fond of them as other na- 
tions are; for which reaſon it is not 
eaſy to get at any of them. The com- 
mon barbs are not uncommon among 
our people of faſhion. They may uſu- 
ally be bought in Provence and Langne- 
doc in France, at a moderate price; and 
many of the engliſh have them from 
thence, 

Barbs, among vs, fall ſhort of that 
ſwiftneſs attributed to them in their 
native country. This may be accounted 
for, partly from the ſmallneſs and 
lightneſs of their riders, and partly 
from their not being loaded with heavy 
ſaddles and bridles as in Europe; nor 
even with ſhoes. An arab ſaddle is 
only a cloth girt round with a pair of 
light ſtirrups, and a fort of pummel to 
ſuſtain them. Corn. Dif. des arts T. 


1 p. 89. 4 


beſt engliſh mares, covered by barb 
ſtallions are, by experience, conſtantly 
found borh better ſhaped, and fitter for 


the ſaddle, and ſtronger for ſervice, . 


than their fires. Philoſoph. Tranſac+ 
tions No. 105, 

BARBS, or BARBLEs, ſmall excreſ- 
ſences under the tongue of a horſe, 
which may be diſcovered by drawing it 
aide; and are cured by cutting them cloſe 


3 


upon the ſmootheſt groun s; 


Baſtard. barbs, deſcending from the 
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BAY 
off, and waſhing them with brandy, 
or ſalt and water. Rartlet's Farriery. 
BARNACLES, called alſo HoRs E- 
TwiTCHERS,: or BRAK ES, are in- 
ſtruments which farriers put upon the 
noſe of a horſe, to make him ſtand 
quiet, in order to be ſhoed, blooded, 
or dreſſed of any ſore. Some call 
them pinchers; but they differ from 
pinchers, as the latter have handles, 
whereby to hold them; whereas the 
barnacles are faſtened to the noſe with a 
lace or cord. There is another meaner 
ſort of barnacles, uſed in defect of the 
former, called roller birnacles, or wood- 
twitchers, which are only two rollers of 
wood- bound together, with the horſe's 
noſe between them. Dz&.' Rufl.. See 
the article MAURAILLE.: + 
BARS, the fleſhy rows that run acroſs 
the upper part of the mouth, and reach 
almoſt quite to the palate, very diſtin- 
uiſhable in young horſes. Gibſon. 
he bars are that part of the mouth, 
upon which the bit ſhouuld reſt and 
have it's appui; for though a fingle 
cannon bears upon the tongue, the bars 


are ſo ſenſible and tender that they feel 


the effeRs of it through the thickneſs of 
the tongue. Guillet. | 
The bars ſhould be ſharp ridged, 


, and. Jean z for ſince all the ſubjection a 


horſe bears proceeds from theſe parts, 
if they have not thoſe qualities, they 
will be very little or not at all ſenſible ; 
ſo that, the horſe'can never have a good 
mouth: for if the bars be flat, round, 
and inſenſihle, the bit will not have its 
effect, and conſequently ſuch a horſe 
cin be no more governed by his bridle, 
than if we took hold of his tail. Dic. 
Ruft. in woc. 

BAY-COLOUR. A bay horſe is 
what we commonly call a red inclining 
to a cheſnut colour, This colour varies 
ſeveral ways; it is a dark bay, or a 


light bay, according as it is more or 


leſs deep; and we have hkewiſe dap. 
ple bays. See the articles Mikovu- 
ETTE, and COLOUR. 


BEL 
All bay Horſes have black may 
which diitinguiſh them from the 
rel, that have red or white mary 
Guillet. 

BEAN. Eye of a BA, See 
article EyE, 

BEAT. A horſe is ſaid. to. Heat 
duſt, when, at each ſtroke or moti 
he does not- take in ground or 
enough with his ſore-legs. He is m 
particularly ſaid to beat the duſt at 
terra, when he does not take in gron 
enough with his ſhouiders ; making 
ſtrokes or motions too ſhort, as if 
made them all in one place. He by 
the duſt at curwets, when he does the 
too precipitately, and too flow, 

He beats upon a walk, when 
walks too ſhort, and thus makes | 
little ground, whether it be in ſtray 
lines, rounds, or paſſaging. Guilld 
Gent. Dif. p. 1. 4 ä 

BEAT wp n the hand, See Cha 

BELLY. By the lower belly, in 
anatomy of a horſe, is to be und: 
ſtood all that cavity which is below! 
midriff, and is encompaſſed by 
ſhort-ribs, the point of the breaſt - de 
loins, haunch bones, and ſhare bone ſeed 
and is filled with guts and other are) 
trails, | 

The proper teguments of the le 
belly are the muſcles, and the me 
brane which lies under them, called 
peritoneum. - Gibſon's Farrier's 
Guide, 

The principal parts contained in 
lower belly, are the omentum or gene 
the ſtomach, the guts, the meſente hall th 
the liver, the gall pipe, the pancreas Was tt 
ſweet-bread, the ſpleen, the kidnevs, iFWcurb, 

The diſeaſes of the lower belly Wand t 
the cholic and gripes, the worme, a gail 
and ſcouring, a diarrhoea, coſtiver cular 
the yellows and jaundice, and rvpiuy Ti 
and burſienneſs. Woorge 

The upper cavity, ſometimes ei into 
the middle belly or venter, is commWlubje 
ly called the cheſt; and on the , Ol 
tiary the cheſt gut or flank is m_— on 

; £NO! 
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BIT 


nominated the belly. See the article 
HEST. 

Feeding horſes with graſs, or much 
jay, and few oats, makes them grow 
ow-bellied. It is a maxim that hor- 
s which are light bellied and fiery ſoon 


lack man 
om the 6 
hite mare 


AN, See 


I. to . beat Nestroy themſelves. Far. Dict. 
or mota The belly of a horſe ſhouid be of 
und or ordinary bigneſs, except draught- 
He is n oorſes, where the larger the better, 
» duſt a tnrovided it be round and well incloſed 
ke in groufWwithin the ribs, rather extending upon 
making le ſides than downwards. 'Thele hor- 
ort, as if ſes are apt to be cow-bellied which hav- 


>. He beg ſtraight ribs are great feeders. 


he does theWRu/t. Dict. 

low, A horſe is ſaid to be thick-bellied, 
(A, when well bodied or flanked, where he has 
s makes Marge, long and well made ribs ; nei- 
be in (trayther too narrow nor too flat. A horſe 
3 GuildWgain is ſaid to have no belly or body, 


or to be thin flanked, when his ribs 


See cn re too narrow or ſhort, and the flank 


belly, in turns up ſo that his bedy looks flink- 
o be undeflleſs like a greyhound. Such horſes 
is below are called by the french eſtracs ; and 
fed by generally prove fine and tender, not fit 
breaſt · da tor travelling or fatigue, unleſs they 
ſhare bone feed very heartily. Coach-horſes are 
nd other i rejected when they are not well bellied 
or well bodied, but narrow or thin 
of the lowiſgutted. But a hunter is not the worſe 
1d the meg liked for being light bellied. Such as 
m, called ii have painful (cratches in their hind legs 
arrier ne — to loſe their bellies extreme; 
ly. Guillet. | 
tained in BIT, or BiTT, or HoRSE-B1TT, in 
tum or ci general, ſignifies the whole machine of 
e meſcnie Wall the iron appurtenances of a biidle, 
e pancreas Was the bit-mouth, the branches, the 
kidneys, Mcurb, the ſevil-holes, the tranchefil, 
wer belly Wand the croſs chains: but oftentimes it 
worme, a Whenifies only the bit mouth in pasti- 
, Coſtivene{cular, 
and tupuß The bit-mouth is then a piece of ircn 
Worged ſeveral ways, in order to be put 
etimes ci into a horſe's mouth, to keep it in 
is comma ſubjection. 
on the c, Of theſe bit-mouths, ſom? are ſingle 
is me tannon mouths, ſome are cannon 
eo! | 


BIT 


mouths with an upſet or mounting li- 
berty, ſome ſcatch moutbs, ſome 
mouths after the form of a barge. 
Some with two long turning olives, 
and ſeveral other forts, all with diffe- 
rent liberties for the tongue, or with- 
out liberty, But all bit-mouths ought; 
ſtill to be proportioned to the mouth of 
the horſe, according as it is more or 
leſs clover or wide; or more or leſs 
ſenſible and tender, according as the 
tongue and the lips are higher or flat- 
ter, and as the palate is more or leſs 
fleſhy ; obſerving withal, that if the 
horſe be old, the palate will always 
have but little fleſh upon it. Guillet. 

It is the opinioa of the Duke of 
Newcaſtle, that as little iron as poſſible 
ſhould be put into the horſe's mouth; 
and we ſeldom uſe any other than ſnaf- 
fles, cannon mouths jointed in the mid- 
dle, cannon with a faſt-mouth, and 
cannon with a port- mouth, either round 
or jointed, _ ; 

As for the bits now in uſe, beſides 
the ſnaffle or watering bit, there is the 
cannon mouth jointed in the middle, 
which M. Solleyſell affirms to be the 
very belt of all, becauſe it always pre- 
ſerves a horſe's mouth whole and found ; 
and though the tongue ſuſtains the 
whole effort of it, yet it is not ſo ſen- 
ſible as the bars, which are ſo delicate 
that they feel its preſſure through the 
tongue, and thereby obey the leaft 
motion of the rider's hand. The lon- 
ger it is towards the ends fixed to the 
branches the gentler it will be. We 
ſhould make uſe of this mouth to a 
horſe ſo long as we can; that is, if 
with a ſimple cannon mouth we can 
draw from a horſe all the obedience he 
is capable of giving, it will be in vain 
to give him another; this being the 
very beſt of all. h 
The cannon with a faſt mouth is all 
of one piece, and only kneed in the 
middle to form a liberty for the 
tongue, This bit is proper to ſecure 
tho;e mouths that chack or beat * 

the 


BIT 


the hand ; it will fix their mouths be- 
onuſe it reſts always in one place, ſo that 
deadening the ſame in a manner, thereby, 
the horſe loſes his apprehenſions, and will 
foon reliſh his bit-mouth better than 
the laſt, which being jointed in the 
middle, reſts unequally upon the bars. 
This however becauſe not jointed in 
the middle is more rude. The middle 
of this bit ſhould be a little more for- 
ward to give the more play to the hor- 
ſe's tongue, and the bit ſhould rather 
reſt upon the gums or outfide of the 
bars than upon their very 11dges. The 
fourth ſort is called the cannon-mouth 
with the liberty after the form of a 
pigeon's neck, When a horſe's mouth 
is too large, ſo that the thickneſs there- 
of ſupports the mouth of the bit, that 
it cannot work its uſual effects upon 
the bars; this liberty will a little diſ- 
engage it, and ſuffer the mouth of the 
bit to come at and reſt upon his gums, 
which will make him ſo much the 
lighter upon the hand. 

The port-mouth is a cannon with 
an upſet or mounting liberty proper 
for a horſe with a good mouth, but a 
lar ue; having its effects up 
he Heb gums ; and — 
tongue is diſengaged, it will ſubject the 
horſe that hath high bars, and m ſome 
degree ſenſible. 

The ſcatch mouth with an upſet or 


mounting liberty is ruder than a can- 


non mouth, becauſe not fully ſo round, 
but more 1 and preferable to them 
in one reſpect, which is that thoſe parts 
of a cannon mouth to which the 
branches are faſtened, if not well rivet- 
ed, are ſubject to flip : but the ends of 
a ſcatch mouth can never fail, becauſe 
of their being over lapped, and there- 
fore much more:ſecure for vicious and 
ill natured horſes. 

Some are of opinion, that the beſt 
way to fit a horſe exactly with a bit, 
is to have a great many bits by them, 
and change till they hit upon the right: 
but at firſt, be tute to let him have a 


\ 


head be firm, if he performs frank), 


BLA 


tle one, rightly lodged in his mouth, 
o as not to frumple his lips, or to re| 
upon his tuſhes. Then let him be 
mounted, and pulled two or three ſtep 
hack, wh you will know if bi 


or only obeys with reluancy, tha 
ſo you may give him another bit, 
which may gain his conſent. If be 
inclines to carry low, you are not u 
give him a liberty for the tongue, 
which will riſe too high; for that by 
tickling his palate, would bring hu 
head between his legs. Sportſman; 
Dic. in mc. 

BITE of a mad dog, or other ven 
mous animal, See MADNESS. 

BLACK. More or coal black is the 
colour of a horſe that is of a dee 
ſhining and'lively black. Guillet. Se 
the article CoLovu, 

BLADDER, in the anatomy of 4 
horſe, is ſeated in the lower part of the 
belly, within that circumference which 
is made by the loins, hip-bones, and 
ſhare-bone. It is of an irregukr 
ſhape, ſomething reſembling a pear, 
compoſed as the ſtomach ani guts, 
of a treble coat or ſkin; the out 
termoſt from the peritonzum, the mid. 
dlemoſt muſcular, the innermoſt ven 
thin, of an exquiſite ſenſe, having 
nerves both from the intercoftals and 
the vertebrz of the loins. The blad- 
der is perforated, or bored, not only 
where the ureters enter into it, but alk 
in its neck, to give paffage to the urine 
which runs along the urethra, a 
pils- pipe, in order to its diſcharge out 
of the body. Its neck is compoſed o 
muſcular and fleſhy fibres, which forn 
a ſphincter muſcle, which ſhuts and 


opens at pleaſure, Gibſon's Fart, 

Guide, 18 P 
The ſtone is the diſeaſe to which the. 80 

bladder is moſt ſubject. was 


BLAZE. See the articles ST AR and 

WHITE-FACE., 
BLEEDING, the operation of open. 
ing a vein with a lancet, for the evacy 
atio 
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B L E B L E 


1is mouth ; 

or to reg ſition. of corrupt or redundant blood. bleeding moſt are colds, fevers of al- 
t him hb Wee the article BLoop. moſt all kinds, falls and bruiſes, which 
three ſten i — is the moſt ready, as well fometimes are dangerous to horſes, be- 
ow. if hi; Ws the mol uſeful operation for reliey- cauſe of their great weight; hurts and 
frank {W's any creature in ſickneſs, or diſeaſe, wounds of the eyes ; ſtrains in hard 
ney, tha bat can poſſibly be performed. For riding, or drawing; and all other ac- 
other bit / this the moſt immediate relief is ob- cidents where a ſtagnation of the blood 
t. If ned, ſeeing that by it the fierce may be ſuddenly expected; or where 
wwe not uus or heat of the blood, together the ſmall veſſels may be broke, and the 
tongue, ith its velocity, is reſtrained and a- blood extravaſated. Grbſon's Diſeaſes 
or that by ated ; and not only the heat and ve- of Horſes. 
bring hi y, but likewiſe its viſcidity or It is right to bleed a horſe when he 
portfman'; lammineſs may, in ſome meaſure, be begins to grow fleſhy at graſs, or at 


eſtro ed: therefore, in all caſes where any other time, when he looks heavy; 
ther veno. be blood is too much agitated, and in and it is generally proper to bleed be- 
8. otion; or where it is thick, the ope - fore purging. Let your horſe be al- 


Hack is the tion is of ſervice. ways bled by mealure, that you may 
of a dec Bleeding ought to be avoided, if it know what quantity you take away; 
uillet. Se: with ſafety, in all extremities of two or three quarts is always enough 


eat and cold; and the ſigns which re- at one time; when you repeat it, al- 


tomy of 4 uire it are a plethora or over-ſulleſs low for the diſorder, and the horſe's 
part of the i"! the blood veſſels; and this may be conſtitution. 

ence which iſcovered by a horſe's being purfive, Let the blood when cold be carefully 
zones, and chen he is put to any kind of exercile. examined, both as to colour and con- 


irreguht Nracten , Art of Farr. ſiſtence whether black, florid, ſizey, &. 


Thoſe horſes that ſtand much in the Bartlet's Farriery. 


ig a pear, 

* — table, and are full fed, require bleed- During the operation of blood-lett- 

che out. og more than thoſe that are in conſtant ing, put your finger into the horſe's 

„ the mid- xerciſe : but eſpecially when their eyes mouth, and tickle him in the roof, 

rmoſt ven ook heavy and dull, red and inflamed, making him chew and move his chops, 

ſe, havinz r when they look yellow or inflamed which will well force him to ſpin forth: 

coftals ann their lips, or the infides of their and when you find that he has bled ! 


The blad- 
„not only 


outh z when they feel hotter than enough, rub his body all over there- 
ſual, and mangle their hay. Young with, but eſpecially the place where he 
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it, but alt orſez ſhould be bled when they are is blooded; and tie him up to the 
o the urine edding their teeth. The ſpring is rack, for an hour or two, left he bleed 
rethra, ways a proper time for bleeding, be- afreſh, for that will turn his blood. 
(charge out auſe the blood is then more luxuriant Solleyſell's compleat Horſeman. 
-ompoſed a ban at other times ; and in ſummer it For the ſeveral parts of a horſe's 
which for often neceſſary to prevent fevers; al- body proper to bleed in, ſee the article 
ſhuts ans chuſing the coo] of the morn- PARTS of a horſe's Body. 


og, and keeping them coal the remain- The particular caſes wherein bleed- | 
ug part of the day. | ing will be neceſſary may be ſeen under i 
Some bleed their horſes three or four the name of each diſorder. | 
imes a year, or oftener, by way of For the treatment of a ſwelled neck 
prevention : however there is this in- in conſequence of horſes being unſkil- 
onveniency_in frequent bleeding, that fully bled there. See the article NRcx. 

t grows into a habit, which in ſome For the method of ſtopping the bleed- | 
ſes cannot be eaſily broke off, with- ing of wounds, See the article | 
but hazard, But the caſes that require Wovos. A | 


on's Fart, 
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BLEEDING 


B LI 
_ BLEEDING at the noſe, is an acei- 
dent common to young horſes, pro- 
ceeding from great ſtore of blood, 
whereby the blood veſſels are often 
burſt. There are ſeveral things in ge- 
neral exceeding to ſtaunch this 
bleeding: but the belt in ſuch a caſe is 
as follows. Take an hand of Coven- 
blue thread, and hang it croſs a 
ſtick, ſetting one end thereof on fire, 
and ſtrewing a little white wine vinegar 
thereon, to keep it from burning too 
faſt, and let the horſe receive the ſmoak 
up his noſtrils. ' Alſo new horſe dung, 
a clod of earth, bruiſed hyſſop &c. 
boiled with horſe blood, is alſo good 
in this caſe: but the following are the 
uſual preſcriptions. Take the powder 
of the ſtone emachile, and blow it 
up into his noſe, laying it to the bleed- 
ing orifice, Or, ſtop the noſtrils with 
rhubarb bruited in a mortar, And 
betony beat in a mortar with falt and 
white wine vinegar, being put into the 
noſtrils has the like effect. Ric Dict. 
But if theſe prove ineffeftual, open a 
vein in the neck by way of revulſion, 
and you need not doubt the ſucceſs of it, 
BLEVYME, or BLE YE, an inflam- 
mation in the horſe's hoof, occaſioned 
by blood putrified in the inner part ef 
the coffin, towards the heel, between 
the ſole and the coffin- bone. Guillet. 
There are three ſorts of bleymes ; 
the firſt bred in ſpoiled wrinkled feet, 
with narrow heels, is uſually ſeated 
in the inward or weakeſt quaiter ; the 
ſecond, beſides the uſual ſymptoms of 
the firſt, infects the griſtle, and muſt 
be extirpated as in the cure of a quitter 
bone; the third is occaſioned by ſmall 
ſtones, as gravel between the ſhoe and 
the ſole. For a cure, they pare the 
foot ; let out the matter, if any, and 
dreſs the ſore like the prick of a nail. 
Ruflic Dict. See the article Hoor- 
Cas r. | 
BLINDNESS, a diſeaſe incident to 
horſes, eſpecially thoſe of an i10n-grey, 
or dapple-grey colour, when ridden too 


BL O 


hard, or backed too young. Ph; 
Tranſ. No. 37. n 
It may be diſcovered by the walk 9 
ſtep, which in a blind horſe is alway 
uncertain and unequal : becauſe he 
does not ſet down his feet boldly when 
led in one's hand; though, if the ſame 
horſe be mounted by an expert horſe. 
man, and the horſe of himlelt be me 
tled, the fear of the ſpur will make 
him go more freely, ſo that his blind. 
neſs can ſcarcely be perceived. Ano- 
ther mark whereby a horſe may he 
known to have loſt his fight is, that 
upon hearing any body enter the ſtably, 
he will prick-up his ears, and mon 
them backwards and forwards, as mil. 
truſting every thing, and being in con- 
tinual alarm by the leaſt noiſe. Dict, 
Ruflic in voc. 

Dr. Lower firſt ſhewed the cauſe df 
the ordinary blindneſs in horſes, which 
is a ſpungy excreſcence growing in 
one, ſometimes in two or three places 
of the uvea, which being at length 
over grown, covers the pupil, when 
the horſe is brought into the light, 
though in a dark ſtable it dilates again, 
Ray's Philo. Lett. 

Bliſtering the temples, cutting out 
the haws, and taking up the veins, 
weakens the optics, and haſtens blind- 
neſs. Burdon's Pocket- Farrier. 

BLOOD. The blood is produced 
from the chyle, and is the principal fluid 
of the body, from which the gall, pan- 
creatic juice, or liquor ſeparated from 
the ſweet-bread, together with all the 
reſt are ſecerned; and it is alſo obſer: 
vable that the blood in all kinds d 
animals is the ſame, and -conſills d 
theſe three parts, viz. firſt an almoſt 
inſipid water, with a very little ſcrnt, 
which being expoſed to the fire, flies 
off in vapours, yielding a fœtid odour. 
Secondly, of that part which we tern 
the ſerum of the blood. This ſerum 
is not red in its natural ſtate, but tran- 
ſparent ; and yellowiſh, when dilor- 
dered by any diſeaſe ; and being rr 
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ied to heat, it hardeng like the white 
fan egg» Thirdly, the blood conſiſts 


that part which gives a redneſs to the 
hole, and which is rendered, by the 


wer of heat as well as cold, a firm te- 


cious red maſs, called by the latins, 


ala, or Coagulum. 


If the blood taken away from any 
imal be ſuffered to reſt in a veſſel for 
me time; firſt the wal ry part flies off, 
being the moſt ſubtil; and then the 
im is ſeparated, and the more plen- 
ully this is done, the inſula becomes 
e ſmaller; and in three or four days, 
e red part quite diſappears, being 
med into ſerum alſo ; and that ſerum, 
the blood be drawn from a diſeaſed 


mal, is often of a black, yellowiſh, 


other unnatural colour 
tet Farrier. 

For ſome further account of the 
pod, blood · veſſels, &c. Ste the articles 
NATOMY, ARTERY, BLEEDING, 


Bracken's 


BLooD.RUNNING-ITCH, is a ſpecies 
teh in a hore, proceeding from an 
lammation of the blood, by over- 
ating, hard riding, or other ſore la- 
ur, which getting between the ſkin 
| the fleſh, makes the beaſt rub and 
himſelf ; and if let alone, ſome- 
es turns to a grievous mange, highly 
ectious to any horle that ſhall come 
ph. him; among the cures both for 
$and the mange, beſides the general 
$ of bleeding in the neck, ſcraping 
„ Kc. is the following. 5 
Into a quart of fair running water, 
ut half a pound of green copperas, 
nd ay ounce of alum, together with 
e like quantity of tobacco chopped 
all ; boil the water into a pint; 
nd with this anoint the horte all 
er very warm, after you. have ruh- 
d off the ſcabs, and tied him to the 
xk three or four hours,” Twice 
Ing cures him. Dict. Ruſtic. 
dere are ſeveral other cures. pre- 
d for this diſorder; which may 
tn in the Ruſtic Dictionary, under 
article, See the article MANGE, 
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Broop-snorTEN EYEs in horſes, 
are cured by ſteeping roman vitriol, 
in white - roſe-water; or for want of 
that, in ſpring- water, and waſhing the 
eyes with it twice or thrice a day. 
Ruſtic Dict. in voc. 


BLoqAD-SPAvin. See the article 
SPAVIN, | 

BooLD STALING, See the article 
STALING. 


BLOODY-FLUX, is only an ad- 
vanced degree ofa diarrhoea, eſpecially 
of that part which proceeds from a pio- 
fuſion of the pancreatic and bilious 
juices: for when the diſcharge from 
thoſe parts is very much inlarged, it 
cauſes (till a greater influx of blood 
and humours towards them, which be- 
ing more than can be converted into 
the proper juices, forces itlelt through 
the interſtices of the veſſels, and is diſ- 
charged with thoſe. juices into the guts. 
Sometimes it reſembles the waſhings of 
fleſh. Sometimes, there is a mixture 
of purulent matter or corruption along 
with it; and ſometimes little or nothing 
comes away but pure blood. Put this 
laſt kind proceeds, for the molt part, 
from a rupture, or burſting ot the in- 
ternal hemorrhoid3] veſſels. 
But it is to be oblerved, that a bloady- 
flux very ſeldom happens to horſes, in- 
{much that Solleyſell has given it no 
place among other diſcaſes of the like 
nature; yet becauſe that diſtemper may 
without doubt ſeize ſome horſes, as it 
is not inconſiſtent with the œconomy 
of that animal; and as moſt au- 
thors aver, that they have met with it 
in all its different appearances, - we 
ſh211 give {uch duections as ate neceſ- 
ſary for the cure. 

And in order thereto, it is proper, in 
the firſt place, to make a revulſion, by 
taking a moderate quantity of blood 
from the neck-vrin ; this is convenient 
in all fluxes of blood from the inferior 
parts, unleſs the horſe be exceeding 
weak. If there be a mixture of pu- 
bleeding, 
moderate 


rulent corrupt matter aſter 
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moderate purging will be proper, 
with Re a> tov fie tn a or 
ouring; other medicines proper to 
make a revulſion by ſweat and infen- 
fble tranſpiration, are alſo to be com- 
—— with; as likewiſe ſuch aftringent 
liters as are proper in a Jax or ſconr- 
ing. Gibſon's Farrier's new guide. See 
the article Lax.- | 
In this diſorder, Dr. Bracken dire&s 
the followmg to be given in 
warm claret. Take powder of oyſter 
© ſhells, three ounces ; contrayerva-root 
© and virginia ſnake-root, of each one 
« ouncez cinnamon and tormentil- 
© root, of each half an ounce; ſaffron 
© and cochineal, of each two drachms. 
Powder all well, and mix for fix papers, 
to be given the horſe two ev „in 
warm red wine, or beer, for three 
days, keeping him well covered, and 
no hay before him for two hours 
after the drink, and fometimes may be 
added to each doſe one ounce of daf. 
vorcium with the wine. 2 
Mr. Bartlet recommends the fol- 

fowing reſtringent gliſter and drink. 
For the gliſter, Take oak bark, four 
* ounces; tormentil root, two ounces ; 
© hurnt hartſhorn, three ounces ; 
©* boil in three quarts of forge-water 
©* to two; ſtrain off, and add two 
© ounces of diaſcordium, four ounces 
© of ſtarch, and half a drachm of 
I opium.” 

A gliſter may alfo be prepared with 
the ſame quantity of fat broth, ſtarch, 
und opium, in order to plaiſter over the 
coats of the bowels, and abate their 
violent irritations. | 

For the drink, Take ſoft chalk 
© two ounces, mithridate or diaſcor- 
* dium one ounce, 
© root half a dram, liquid laudanum 
v or ſixty drops, diffolve in a pint 
of hartſhorn drink, and add to it 
© four ounces of cinnamon-water or 
* red wine, and give it twice a day.” 
Sum arabic diſſolved in hartſhorn 
drink, or in common water, ſhould be 
the horſe's uſual drink. 


' often curedonly by bathing the 'T | 
; 


flamed or ſwoln, it will be necel 


powder of Indian 
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' BEOSSOM, or Peach coloured, H 
is one which has bis hair white, | 
intermixed all over with ſorrel and 
hairs, called alſo peach coloured. 
Horſes of this colour are genen 
hard and inſenſible both in the mg 
and the flanks, fo that they are h 
valued, ' befides they are apt to t 
blind. Guillet's Gent. Dict. in on, 
- BLOW. Brows en the Eyes. H 
ſes frequently meet with blows or « 
tufons on their eyes, which are n 
or leſs hurtful, in proportion to 
of violence; for a ſlight | 

or a flight bruiſe, though at firſt pa 
ful and apt to make the eye ſwel 
run down with water, yet ſuch 


cold fpring-water, which re 
hinders a flux, of humours falling 
on it: but if the eye be any ways 


to bleed directly, and to apply { 
cooling cataplaſm to the eye, fic 
are made of the pulps of roaſted 
boiled apples, cleared from their! 
and ſeeds, conſerve of red roſes (pr 
on a doubled linen-cloth, and bo 
gently over the whole eye, or a ped 

read with alum-curd, apphed 
* ſame manner, and renewed as 
as it turns dry. I ſeldom uſe 
other thing in ſuch caſes, beſides at 
ture made with red roſes, and «| 
grains of ſugar of lead in the follc 
manner. 

Take two drams of red roſe. b 
c either freſh or dried; infuſe then 
© half a pint of boiling water, in 
© manner of making tea; when | 
© ſtood to be cold, pour off the! 
© fion, which will be of a reddih 
flour; and add to it a ſcruple, 
© is twenty grains, of ſugar of |: 

The beſt way to uſe the tindur 
this; bathe the horſe's eye and eyt 
all over with a bit of clean ſpongy 


clean rag, dipped in it three ot 
* and 


times a it will ſeldon 
to make a cure iy a ſhort time of 
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low or bruiſe on the eye, that has 
5 uncommon ſymptoms, or whee 
are not naturally weak or 
reviouſly diſeaſed, The roſe tinc- 
ure is a good reſtringent and 
gthener; and the ſugar of lead 
wins a falt made of lead, with 
ſiſted vinegar is intenſely cooling, 


toured. 
re genen 
n the mat 


ey are h nd prevents any immoderate flux 
apt to 9 alling upon the eye, which ought 
2. in ON, 


o be chiefly regarded in all ſuch 


Eyes. us. | 
ae „ Sometimes, when the blow hits di- 
don i a tbe middle and molt promi. 


ent part of the eye, the eye ball 


tight bo ins white; and this whiteneſs is 
at firſt f digerent degrees, according as 
ye ſwell he inju:y received happens to be 
yet ſuch ore or leſs violent, Sometimes 
b he pupil or fight, the cornea, and 
eben mu that is uſually clear, and pellucid, 
rs falling tome the exact colour of a pearl ; 
any wand where the ſtroke has been more 
be neces; lent, the eye will appear more 
A apply: hite and opake, reſembling the 
8 ** hite of an egg, when boiled. In 


ie firſt caſe, when the whiteneſs is 
nly of a pearl colour, the horſe has 
lually ſome glimmering of light; 
the latter, he is quite blind, while 


m their hy 
d roſes (pr 
1, and bor 


» OA 1 " s eye continues in this ſtate. 

| 44 But when a blow happens to be 
new K wen with great force, the eye will 
dom uſe ot only tun white but the tunica 
| beſides at inata, it's uppermoſt coat, which 
Ars wers to the white of the human 


ye, will alſo be viſibly inflamed, 


red roſe-bt 


infuſe tber eaked with brown, that coat being 
1 ö 


ll of little ſmall twigs of arteries 


Water: * dveins, which upon any hurt or 
a5 —＋ of eakneſs become turgid, In this 
reddiſh ale, the eye is generally ſhut up, 


| the inflammation is abated ; and 


\ ſcruple, "ie inflamed part rows yellow, as 
ſugar of 2 Imoſt all — do at their 
the tin ing off; and then we ſee a white 
e and eſe iſter on the cornea, ſometimes the 
clean p09" Wieneſs of a grape; and this always 

it three ot 


will ſeldom 
ort time 


— 


dough in a horſe it is very much 


dores a great relief ; and, when it 
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breaks ſoon, accelerates the cure, 
But when it happens to be ſeated 
deep in the cornea, with a mixtwme 
of redneſs; it is'apt to leave a little 
ſcar ſometimes the ſize of a harley 
corn; ſometimes no bigger than a 
lentil z and often with good manage- 
ment ſo ſmall and thin, that it is 
ſcarce to be perceived, unleſs a per- 
ſon comes quite cloſe to the eye. 


The right way to manage all 


theſe diſorders, is by treating them 
with milder or more powerful ap- 
plications, according as the ſymp- 
toms are more or leſs aggravated. 
If the horſe be loaded with fleſh, 
or of a groſs conſtitution, evacua- 
tions by bleeding and an opening 
diet will be the more neceſſary ; and 
in ſome caſes rowelling. If the eye 
be only turned white, and continues 
dry without moiſture, and the horie 
keeps it open, nothing further will 
be required after bleeding, but to 
be bathed with ſome cooling eye- 
water, ſuch as has been directed, 
with a ſoft diet of ſcalded bran for 
a few days, avoiding any thing that 
is hard to chew, as oats and beans. 
But if a, defluxion attends, and the 


underſide of the eye be inflamed, the 


eye lids ſwelled and moiſt, and if 
the horſe, by reaſon of the anguiſh, 


keeps it ſhut, it will be proper in 


this caſe to uſe a digeſtive in the 
following manner : 


Take of the tinAure of roſes 


as above directed, four ounces ; 
while it is warm, diffolve in it an 
"ounce of honey, and thirty grains 
of ſugar of lead; ſhake the vial, 
and hathe the horſe's eye all over. 
Or it may be made thus, viz. 
roſe-water, three ounces ; honey of 
roſes, one ounce ; ſugar of lead, 
thirty grains.“ 

If the eye be moiſt and watery, 2 
ſpoonful or two of red wine may be 
added, which will help to recoverthe 
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runs from it, and ſoon dry it up; 
and when once the eye is dry, and 
has gathered ſtiength, that the horſe 
opens it freely of his own accord, 
if a bliſter or any blemiſh then re- 
mains on the cornea, or any kind 
of ſoreneſs, it will be proper to 
ſharpen this medicine by diſſolving 
a dram of white vitriol in a little 
water, about a ſpoonful or two, and 
adding it to the whole quantity of 
the bove mentioned eye-water ; or 
elſe to blow a little vitriol and ſugar- 
candy into the eye thus, viz. 

Take white vitriol, one dram 
© white ſugar-candy, half an ounce z 
* grind them very fine in a marble 
or glaſs mortar, and blow a little 
of it into the horſe's eye once a 
© day, through a clean tobacco- 
pipe; or put a little into a corner 
© between the eye-lids, with your 
finger and thumb.“ If this does not 
take a ſufficient effect, make the 
powder with white vitriol, and the 
fineſt loaf ſugar, of each equal parts, 
and ule it as the other once a day; 
and the laſt mentioned eye-water 
twice a day, viz. night and morn- 
ing. But if the eye begins to clear, 
and looks of a ſky colour, it will be 
ſufficient to uſe the eye-water alone 
once a day, until it is quite tranſpa- 
rent and clear. Gibſon's Diſeaſes of 
Horſes. 

BLows, or bruiſes on other parts 
of the body. Every one mult know 
that a blow or biuiſe by whatever 


accident it happens, will caule a 


fwelling ; either in a larger or more 


remiſs degree, and the ſwelling cauſed 


by external accidents are more or 
leſs dangerous, according to their 
degree of violence, and according as 


the aggrieved part or member hap- 


pens to be more or leſs able to bear 
the hurt and impreſſion. Blows upon 
the head ſometimes. bring horſes into 


convullive diſorders, and prove mor- 


tal; and hurts and bruiles on the 


BOG 


joints ſometimes cauſe incurable lame. 


neſs. Blows and bruiſes of the fl-(hy pa 
— often produce very large ſwel. WM n. 
ings z and, when many of the ſmal bel 
fibrillz are broke, end in impolthy. ne 
mation: but this is ſeldom dangerous. ſta 
See the articles CONVULSIONS, &. ho: 

But as we ſuppoſe in theſe and Odile 
the like caſes, that the blood is nM the 
ways affected, therefore one generi wh 
intention in the method of cure ; die 
only neceſſary; and that is h Th 
codlers and repelleis, ſuch as ted o WM mei 
white vinegar, old verjuice, or con. WM nan 


politions made with allum, vitri 
and the like, which ſhould be 1 
applied frequently to the ſwelling 1 
till the heat and inflammation i 


rt 

abated: id ubi ſupra. See the 4 \ 
articles TUMoUR, FISTULA, &c, are. 
+ BOAR. A horſe is ſaid u upo; 
boar, when he ſhoots out his nos mar 
as high as his ears, and tofles Hu of 
noſe in the wind. Guzllct, See tell T 
article WIND. the } 
BODY of a horſe is uſually call the 
his carcaſs, ſo that a large bodi«(f ſhou 
horſe is ſaid to have a large carcaß thoſe 


and a ſlender one to have a ſmallff ola, 


carcaſs; and when the body i hind 
compact and well made, he is (al ſtifle 
to be well carcaſſed, or to hae In 
a good carcaſs, Gzb/on's Dif, ¶relati 
Horſes. See the article CaRcassWeones 

A horſe is ſaid to have a gooliſithe þ 
body, when he is full in the flank Hand i; 
a light body when he is thin dle, a; 
ſlender in the flank. If the laſt Mor mz 
the ſhort ribs be at a conſiderbeWoil, t. 
diſtance from the haunch bone bard 
though ſuch a horſe may have iſremi! 
tolerable body for a time, if he re n 
much laboured, he will loſe it. Hlance 
is a general rule never to hurry Mees, 
horſe that is light bodied. and heryyWially 


becauſe he will preſently deſtroy lus 


ſelf. Ruſtic. Did. | ; 
BOG SrAvix. See the art! 
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BOLSTERS of a Saddle, are thoſe 
parts of a great ſaddle, which ave 
raiſed on the bows bath before and 
behind, to reſt the rider's thighs, 
and keep him in a paſture of with- 
ſanding the diſorders which the 
horſe may occaſion. Common ſad- 
dles have no hind- bolſters. We ule 
the expreſſion of fitting a bolſter, 
when we put the cork of the ſad- 
dle into the bolſter to keep it tight, 
That part of the ſaddle, being for- 
merly made of cork, took firſt that 
name, though now it is made of 
wood. Guillet. 

BONE. See the article AN ATroMuv. 

The bones ate the chief ſup- 
portes of the whole animal fabric, 
to which they alſo give ſhape, and 
are like levers for the muſcles to play 
upon ; being, united together by 
many junctures for the conveniency 


of motion. Gib. Diſeaſes of Horſes.. 


The bones of a horſe are thoſe of 


the head, the vertebræ or rack-bones, 
the, 
er-bane, . the leg-bone, with. 


the lar; bones, the ribs, 
ſhoul 


thoſe of the feet and paſterns, the 


a, innominata or bones of the 


hind-parts, the whirl-bone and the 
ſtifle, 


relation to the bones, that all the long 


enes as the ſhoulder and thigh bones, 


the bones of the leg, of the ſhank, 
and inſtep are hollow along their mid- 
dle, and contain a medullary ſubſtance 
or marrow, which ſerves inſtead of 
oil, to keep them from growing too 


remities, that is, at both ends, they 


ance is porous ; and their inter- 
lices, when cut, are bloody, eſpe» 
ally in young animals, which is a 
great means to prevent their being 


ould almoſt intail incureable lame- 
eſs. Over each end they have an 
piphyſts or cap covered with a car- 


bard and brittle, Towards their ex- 


are not perforated: but their ſub- 


oke very near the joints, Which 
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tilage or griſtle, to make their ac- 
tion glib and eaſy, and are inſenſible, 
that their motion may induce no pain. 
The larger joints, ſuch as the ſhoul- 
der, the hip, and the ſtifle have not 
only very ſtrong lig»ments of various 
contrivance, to keep. them in their 
place, as has been obſerved, but have 
glands or kernels that ſeparate an 
oily matter, which continually pre- 
ſerves them moiſt ; otherwiſe thev 
would ſoon grow dry, and wear with 
their frequent friction one upon an- 
others All the bones have holes or 
perforations, more or leſs, for the pal- 
ſige of nerves and blood- veſſels; and 
in ſeveral places, beſides their com- 
mon proceſſes and protuberances, lit- 
tle aſperities and roughneſies for the 
origin and inſertion of mulctes, which 
are ſo ſituated as not only to add the 
greateſt beauty, but are the moſt ſub- 
ſervient to their various motions, and 
all their other appointments, Where 
no motion, or hut little motion is 
intended, the junctures are more com- 
pact, as in the bones of the head, the 
rack bones of the back and loins, the: 
os ſacrum, and bones of the hips ; and: 
yet all theſe junctures are uſeful and 


ry + --  » neceſſary, and contrived with great 
In general, it may he obſerved in 


wiſdom : for by the. ſeams or ſutures 
of the head no fiſſure or cleſt can run' 
quite acroſs, but muſt terminate at one 
of theſe. The vertebræ or joints of the 
neck, having no ſharp ſpines, but be- 
ng ſomewhat in reſemblance of a 
chain, are altogether fitted to give a 
beautiful turn to the neck, and toiall' 
the neceſiary motions of the head. 
The vertebræ, or rack bones, of the: 
back are ſo joined: with yielding car- 
tilages, as endues them with ſuch a 
property as we obſerve in green ſap- 
lings, which enables them to correſ- 
pond with all the other animal mo- 
tions, and at the ſame time are ſo 
confined by their ſpines and proceſſes, 
and by antagoniſt muſcles, that they 
cannot be diſtorted beyond their pro- 
C2 per 
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r limits, without great violence 
and yet,it theſe were altogether with- 
out motion, the whole body muſt 
allo in a great meaſure be immovea- 
ble. On the contrary, the bones of 
the hips, with the os ſacrum, are join- 
ed in lo compact a manner, as fhews 
them to have no very great capacity 
of motion in them'elves, but are fo 
placed, as to give the greater certain- 
ty to the motions of the hind legs; 
and the compactneſs of the rack bones 
between the ſhoulders and the height 
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of their ſpines has the ſame effect on 
the fore legs; fo that there is nothing 
wanting in the mechaniſm of the 
bones, to render all the actions of a 
horſe complete and perfect, Gzb/on 
ubi ſupra. 

BUNE SPAVIN, 
SPAVIN. 

BOTS, or BoTTs, in hoſes, are 
ſhort thick grubs that gener-lly are 
ſcoured away by the ſpring grals, 
and fo turn inlects, ard fly about. 
Bracken's Pocket Farrier. | 

Authors have deſcribed three ſorts 
of worms that affect horſes, viz, the 
bots, the territes or earth-worms, or 
rotundi, as they ate otherwiſe cal- 
led, and the aſcarides. See the articles 
WoRMS, Asc ARI DES, &c, 

The bots which breed in the ſto- 
machs of horſes, and are ſometimes 


See the article 


the cauſe of convulſions, appear to be 


very large maggots, compoſed of cir- 
cular rings, with little ſharp prickly 
feet along the ſides of their bellies, 
like the feet of hog-lice, which by 
their ſharpneſs, like the points of the 
fineſt needles, ſeem to be of uſe to faſ- 
ten them to the part where they breed, 
and draw in their nouriſhment, and 


to prevent their being looſened from 


ſuch adheſion, before they come to 


maturity. The eggs from which theſe 
bots are produced, are diſperſed into 


cluſters all round the lower orifice of 


the ſtomach, ard are laid under the 


inner coat, or thin membrane of the 
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ſtomach, ſo that when the animals 
come to form and life, they burſt 
through this inner coat, with their 
breech and tail ſtrait outward, and 
their trunks fo fixed into the mulcu. 
lar or fleſhy coat of the ſtomach, that 
it ſometimes requires a good pull to 
diſengage them; from the blood of 
this laſt coat, they draw their nouriſh- 
ment, which they luck like ſo many 
leeches, every one ulcerating and 
purſing up the part where it fixes like 
a honey-comb ; and they often make 
ſuch quick havock as to deſtroy the 
horſe. Bartlet's Farr, 

The bots which many horſes are 
troubled with in the beginning of 
ſummer, are always ſeen ſticking to 
the ſtreight gut, and are often thruſt 
out with the dung along with a yel. 
lowiſh coloured matter, like melted 
ſulphur ; they are no way dangerous 
there, but are apt to make a horſe 
reſtleſs and uneaſy, and rub his breech 
againſt the poſts, The ſeaſon of 
4h+ir coming is uſually in the months 
of May and June, after which they 
are ſeidom to be leen, and rarely con- 
tinue in any one horſe above a fort- 
night or three weeks, Thoſe that 
take their lodgments in the ſtomach 
are extremely dangerous in cauſing 
convulſions, and are ſeldom diſco- 
vered by any previous figns, before 
they come to life, when they bring 2 
horſe into the moſt violent agonies, 
See the article CONVULSIONS, 

A horſe troubled with bots may be 
relieved without much expence of 
trouble, by giving him a ſpoonful of 
ſavin, cut very ſmall,once or twice e- 
very day, in oats or bran moiſtened; 


and if three or four cloves of chopped 


gailic be mixed with the ſavin, it 
will do better, for garlic is a great 
deterſive, attenuates viſcid matter, 
and keeps the hody open, which i 
of great -ſervice in all theſe com- 
plaints. And moreover, horſes that 
are troubled with bots ought ne 
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wards to be purged with aloctic pur- 
ges, before the weather grows too 
hot; and if they are kept to a clean 
diet after their purges, it will be a 
great chance if ever they are troubled 
with them any more, As the bots 
generally happen about the graſs · ſea - 
ſon, it is obſerved that theſe hories 
which ae turned to graſs often get 
1d of them there, by the firſt ſortnighi's 
purging 3; and therefore thoſe that 
have the conveniency of a good pa!- 
ture for their horſes, nee« not be ve- 
ry ſolicitous about giving them me- 
dicines. Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 
The bot worm is theoftspring of a 


fly, which is only found in open pla- 


ces. For this reaſon, horſes that go 
to graſs or are kept in country ſtables, 
near open places are more ſubject to 
this diſeale, than thoſe that are kept 
altogether in the ſtables in town. 
When this fly wants to depoſite its 
eggs, it gets under the horte's tail, 
creeps into the anus, and giues 1s 
ova to the internal coat of the rec- 
tum fo faſt, that the dung in its paſ- 
ſage cannot rub them off, They are 
hatched, and produce a worm com- 
poled of ſeveral rings, furniſhed 
with ſhort, ſtrong briſtles, ſo diſpoſęd 
as to hinder its going backwards, but 
to facilitate its progreſs up the in- 
teſtines of the horſe towards its fio- 
mach, where it finds proper food. 
This worm has two (ſtrong unciform 
te:th, placed hor zantally, by mens 
of which it faſtens itfelf to the inſide 
if the inteſtines ſo ſtrongly, that it 
equires a conſiderable force to pull 
t off alive, Theſe worms remain in 
he ſtomach and inteſtines of a horſe 
|| ſuch time as they are turned to 
heir nymph ftate, and then being 
aided are changed into the ſame fort 
ff fly as their mother. But in caſe 
umbers of them are not deltroyed 
y the common methods u'ed for the 
re of this diſeaſe, when they come 


Kar to their full growth, not find- 
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ing a ſufficient quantity of food in 
the ſtomach, they generally, with 
their teeth, make way through the 
coats of it, gets into the abdomen in 
ſearch of tood, and deſtroy the hot ſe, 
The public are obliged for the above 
remarks upon hots to Mr. Wall, a 
ſurgeon of Chriſt's Hoſpital. Theſe, 
with ſome other uſeful, though leſs 
remarkab'e cbſervations, Mr, Wall 
communicated to Mr. Mood, and this 
laſt inſerted in his Supplement 10 Lis 
Treatiſe of Farriery lately publiſhed, 
From the conſtruction of thoſe organs 
of a bot concerned in the aQ of reſpi- 
ration, Mr. Wall, after ſome expe- 
riments thereon, concludes, that l-rge 
and frequent'y repeated doles of lin- 
ſeed oil would be not only an eaſier, 
but a more «ffic«cious 1emedy than 
any that have hitherto been exhibited 
for the deſtruction of theſe noxious 
inſet, He allo adviſes the injee— 
tion of a few giyflers cf the fame oil, 
leſt any worms ſhould remain lodged 
in the large inteſtines, and af er that 
a few doſes of briſk purging phyſic. 
BOULETE, in the manage, is 
applied to a ho:ſe, whoſe fet-lock or 
paltern joint bends forward, and out of 
Its natural fituation, whether thi ovgh 
violent riding, or by reaſon of being 
two ſhort jointed: in which caſe the 
leaſt fatigue will bring it, Guillet. 
BOUT, in the manage, is applied 
to a horſe when his legs are in a 
ſtraight line from the knee to iÞe co- 
ronet, Short jointed horſes are apt to 
be a boute ; and, on the other hand, 
long jointed horſes are not. Cuillet. 
BOWS of a SADDLE are two pie- 
ces of wood laid archwiſe, to receive 
the upper part of a horſes back, to 
give the ſaddle its due form, and to 
keep it tight, 
The fore bow, which ſuſtsins the 
pommel, is compoſed cf the withers, 


the breaſts, the points or toes, and the 
corking. | 
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The withers is the arch that riſes 
two or three fingers over the horſe's 
The breaſts are placed 
where the arch or the upper part of 
the bows end, The points or toes 
are the lower part of the bow; and 
the corking are pieces of wood, for- 
merly | ror of cork, upon which we 
fit, and are made faſt to the bolſters, 

The hind bow bears the trouſſequin 
or quilted roll. | 

The bows are covered with ſinews, 
that is, with bull's pizzles, beaten, 
and ſo run all over the bows to make 
them ſtronger. Then they ſtrengthen 
them with bands of iron, to keep them 
tight; and on the lower fide of the 
buws, nail on the ſaddle (traps, with 
which they make faſt the girths. 

BOWEL-GaLLED. A horſe is 
ſaid to be bowel-galled, when the 
girth frets his ſkin, between the elbow 
of his fore-leg and his ribs, 

This is orcaſioped by a horſe's 
ſhape generally: for when the fore- 
parts about the ſhoulders and breaſt 
are thin,and the beily large, the ſad- 
die runs towards the hardle or wi— 
thers,and the girth works the ſkin off 
about theſe places. 

The cure is beſt performed by a- 
nointing with the common White 
ointment of the ſhops; and taking 
away the cauſe, by ſhortening the 
crupper, according as neceſſity urges. 
Brack, Pocket Farrier. 

BRAIN, The brain of a horſe is 
much leſs in proportion than the hrain 
of a man; but it is compoſed of a 
medullary ſubſtance, and has moſt or 
all the ſame parts with the human 
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It is divided into three parts, the 
cerebrum, the cerebellum or brainlet, 
and the medulla oblongata. The 
cerebrum contains all that ſubſtance 
which lies uppermoſt of the head, and 
which is divided into two halves by 
a membrane called the falx. It's 
outlide is of an afhy colour and form- 
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MY 
ed into ſeveral convolutions,and wind. 
ings, but not with any viſible regy- 
larity as the cerebellum: its inſide is 
white and therefore called the corpus 
calloſum. | 

The cerebellum is divided from the 


cerebrum by that membrane terme 


the pia mater. This is made up of 
four parts, whereof two are lateral, 
one on each ſide, the other two are 
in the middle, ſtanding before and 
behind; they are ſomewhat orbicu- 
tar, and are called the proceſſus ver- 
miculares. 

- The medulla oblongata is the be. 
ginning of the ſpinal marrow, it is 
of an uniform white and compadt ſub- 
{tance and is harder than the brain 
or cerebellum. 

As to the action and vſe of the 
brain, it is very certain that, accord- 
ing to the philoſophers terms, it is the 
chief ſeat of the animal faculty, as 
the heart is the fountain of the vital, 
The animal ſpirits being prepared 
out of its parenchyma or marrowy 
ſubſtance, and from thence conveyed 
into the nerves, which communicate 
fenſe and motion to all parts of the 
body. Gibſon's Farrier's Guide. 

BRANCHES of a BRIDLE, are 
two pieces of iron bended, which, in 
the interval between one and the 0- 
ther, bear the bit mouth, the cros 
chains and the curb, fo that on one 
end, they anſwer to the headſtall, and 
on the other to the reins, in order to 
keep the horſe's head in ſubjection. 

A hardy, bold, or ſtrong branch, is 
one that brings in the head. A weak 
branch is a branch that was formerly 
uſed for raiſing the head, but now is 
difuſed, eſpecially fince the diſcovery 
of the error of thoſe who fancied that 
it raiſed after the ſame manner with 
the knce branches. Guillet. 

Which way ſoever the branches cf 
of the bit incline, the horſe's mouth 
goes to the contrary. The Sieur d 
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head of branches, explaining their ſe- 
reral kinds, as is allo the Duke of 
Newcaſtle, who reduces their ef- 
ies to thoſe of a lever. 

Theſe are Jaws in the manage. 1. 
That the farth:r the branch is from 
the horſe's neck, the more effect it 
will have. 2. That ſhort branches 
zeterts paribus are ruder, and their 
effects more ſudden, than thoſe of lon- 
ger. 3. That the branch is to be 
proportioned to the length of the hor- 
e's neck. 

BRASSICOURT, -or Bracui- 
COURT, a term uſed in the manage, 
and applied to a horſe whoſe fore legs 
are naturally bended archwiſe ; be- 
ing ſo called by way of diſtindion 
from an arched horſe, whoſe legs are 
bowed by hard labour. Guzllet. 

BREAK. To break a horſe in 
trotting, is to make him light upon 
the hand by tretting, in order to make 
him fit for a gallop. 

To break a horſe for hunting, is to 
ſupple him, and make him take the 
habit of running. Guillet. 

BREAST of a horſe. 
ticle COUNTER. - 

BREASTS, part of the bow of the 
ſaddle, See Bows. 

BREAST-PAIN called by the 
Italians, grandezza di Petto, is a 
diſtemper incident to a horſe, pro- 
ceeding from a redundancy of blood, 
and other groſs humours, which be- 
mg diſſolved by ſome violent and diſ- 
orderly heat reſort downward to the 
breaſt, and pain him extremely, fo 
mat he can hardly go, The ſymp- 
toms of this diforder are a ſtiff, ſtag- 
gering, and weak going with his 
fore tegs : beſides that, he can hardly, 
fat all, bow down his head to the 
ground. 

To cure the breaſt pain, bathe all 
his breaſt and forebooths with oil of 
peter; and if that does not help him, 
in three or four days, then let him 
blood in both his breaſt-veins, in the 
wual place; putting in a rowel either 
b hair, cork, horn or leather, 


See the ar- 
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Others preſcribe an inward drench 
for this diſorder, made of a pint of 
ſweet wine, and two ſpoonſuls of 
diapente; and then to bithe his 
breaſt and legs, with oil and wine 
mingled together; and in ten or 
twelve days it will cure him. Reftic 
Dick. in voc. 

EAST.- PLATE, a leathern 
ſtrap running ſrom one ſide of the 
ſaddle, croſs the horſe's breaſt, to the 
other, intended to keep the ſaddle 
from ſlipping backwards, in mount- 
ing up riſing grounds. It is other- 
wiſe called ee, ſometimes the poitrail. 
Guillet. 

BREATH, or Wind, ſignifes 
ſometimes the eaſy reſpiration of a 
horſe, and ſometimes, it implies the 
eaſe and reſt or repoſe of a horſe ; as 
= your horſe breath, do not ride 
im down; give that leaping horſe 
a long breathing time between the 
turns or repetitions of his manage, 
&c. Guillet, 

. BREEDING of horſes, In order 
to raiſe a good and beautiful race of 
horſes, it is neceſſary to chuſe for a 
ſtallion a fine barb, free from here- 
ditary infirmities, ſuch as weak eyes, 
bad feet, ſpavin, purſineſs, cheſtſoun-' 
dering, &c, but remembering this, 
that defects which happen by accident 
are not to be accounted hereditary. 
The ſtallion being thus pitched upon, 
three months before the time he is to 
cover, feed him with ſound oats, 
peas, or beane, or with coarſe bread 
and alittle hay, but a good quantity 
of wheat ſtraw; leading him out 
twice a day to water, and after he 
has drunk, walking bim up and 
down for an hour, but not ſo as to 
make him ſweat, If you put him to 
many mares he will not ſerve ſo long, 
therefore let him have mares but ac- 
cording to his ſtrength, that is twelve, 
fifteen, or at moſt but twenty. See 
STALLION. 

Mares go with foal eleven months, 
and as many days as they are years 
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old; in which caſe, a perſon may 
order his mares to be covered ſo that 
their foals may be brought forth at a 
time when there will be plenty of 
graſs. 

About the end of May, put your 
mares into an incloſure capable of 
feeding them the whole time the ſtal- 
lion is to be with them, or that they 
are in ſeaſon, in which incloſure all 
the mares are to be put together, as 
well thoſe which are barren as others. 

Firſt take off your ſtallion's hind 
ſhoes, but let his fore-ſhoes remain 
for the preſervation of his feet ; then 


lead him forth, and let him cover a 


mare twice in hand, to render him 


-more calm and gentle ; after which 


take off his bridle, and turn him looſe 
to the reſt, with whom he will be- 
come ſo familiar, that at laſt they 
will make love to him; fo that not 
one of them will be horſed but as 
they are in ſeaſon. See the article 
MARE. 

In this encloſure there ſhould be 
built a little lodge, into which the 
ſtallion may retire to ſecure himſelf 
from the ſcorching heats ;z and in the 
Jodge there ſhould be a manger, to 
give him oats, peas, ſplit beans, 


bread, and whatever elſe he likes beſt; 


and he mult be thus entertained 
during the whole time he is with the 
mares, which will be about ſix or 
ſeven weeks. You muſt likewiſe take 
care that the ſtallion and the mare 
have the ſame food, yiz. if the former 
be at hay ard oats, which is com- 
monly called hard meat, the latter 
ſhould likewiſe be at hard meat, 
otherwiſe ſhe will not ſo readily hold. 
Mares which are very groſs hold 
with great difficulty, but thoſe that 
are indifferently fat and plump, con- 


ceive with the greateſt eaſe. 


To bring a mare in ſeaſon, and 
make her retain, Jet her eat for eight 
days before ſhe is brought to the 
horſe, about two quarts of hemp 


© decreaſe ; and then ſhe will not fail 
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ſeed in the morning, and as much at 
night. If ſhe refuſe it alone, mix it 
with a little bran or oats; and if the 
ſtallion eat alſo of it, it will contri. 
bute much to generation. 

As for the age of the ftallion, he 
ſhould not cover before he is {ix years 
old, nor after he is fifteen, but the 
laſt may be regarded according to his 
ſtrength and vigour. As tor the 
mares, they ſhould not be covered 
before they are three years old: but 
in this particular you may be direRed 
according ta the goodneſs of your 
mares. Such perſons as are deſirous 
to have a male breed may abſerve the 
following rule. The mare, being 
brought in ſeaſon, is to be covered 
very early in the morning, any 
© time from the fourth day of the 
© moon to the full, but never in the 


© to bring forth a male colt. The 
truth of this will appear from 3 
little experience. In the laſt place, 
E may furniſh yourſelf with young 
reeding mares from your own race, 
which being ſound and of a good 
breed, will bring forth more beautiful 
foals than any other. But you are 
not to make uſe of your colts for 
ſtallions, becauſe they will much de- 
generate from the goodneſs of the 
true barbs, and at laſt become like 
the natural race of the country, It 
is therefore adviſeable never to chuſe 
a ſtallion from your own breed, but 
rather to change him for a good barb 
or Spaniſh horſe; yet ſtill make 
choice af the fineſt mares of your 
own ſtock to breed upon. Soll 
apud Ruſtic Di. 
BRIDLE is ſo termed when all its 
appurtenances are fixed together in 
the ſeveral parts of it, for the govern- 
ment of a horſe; and they are theſe: 
1. The bit, or ſnaffle, which is the 
iron work put into the horſe's mouth, 
of which there are ſeveral ſorts, as 
may be ſeen under the article * 
2 2. Ihe 
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much zt z. The headſtall, being the two 
e, mix it Naort leathers that come from the top 
nd if the of the head to the rings ot the bit. 
conti. 3. Fillet, that which lies over the 

ſorehead and under the ſoretop; if the 
lion, he {horſe have trappings : this is uſually 
; fix years MWadorned with a roſe or the like, or 
but the Neather ſet with ſtuds. 4. The thioat- 
ing to his hand, being that leather which is but- 
; for the Nioned from the head band undder the 


covered Mitroat. 5. Reins, the long thong of 


old: but {Weather that comes from the rings ct 
e directed the bit, and being caſt over the 
; of your horſe's head, the rider holds them in 
e deſirou his hands, whereby he guides the 
ſerve the Mhorſe as he pleaſes. 6. The button 


re, being 
ze covered 


and loop at the end of the reins, by 
yhich it is faſtened to the ring of the 


ing, any eit; che other end of the reins having 
ay of the Nenly a button ſo large, that it cannot 
ver in the Ngo through the ring of the bit on the 
ill not fail Mother fide : this is called a running 
lt,” The Wein, by which a horſe is led at a goud 
r from a Wiſtance, and has liberty to leap a 
aſt place, Naitch, or mount a hedge. 7. The 
1th young Woſe-band, a leather that goes over 
own race, Nhe middle of the noſe, and through 
f a good Ine loops at the back of the nead- 
e beautiful Wall, and io buckled under the 
ut you are cheeks: this is uſually adorned as 
\ colts for [he fillet, if the horſe he trapped and 
much de- MWudded. 8. A trench. 9. A cave- 
eſs of the Wan, being a falſe rein to hold or lead 
ecome like I horſe by. 10. A martingal, which 
untry. Ita thong of leather, the one end 
er to chule Haſtened under the horle's cheeks, 
breed, but Wand the other to his girt between his 
good barb Wegs, to make him rein well to caſt 
ſtill make Ip his head. 11. Chaff- balter. A 
s of your Woman's bridle is the ſame, only it 
Solleyſcil Ws double reined. Ruftic Di. 
For a more particular account of 
when all its Wheſe ſeveral members that compoſe a 
ogether in le, ſee the articles HEAD-STALL, 
he govern- IE, &c. 
are theſe: ¶ i licu of a bridle the maſters fre 
hich 1s the atly ale the word hand; thus, tor 
ſe's mouth, oll the bridle, they ſay bear the hand. 


al ſorts, 28 
ticle BIT. 
2. The 


o cleave to or hold by the bridle is 
le fault of a bad horſeman, who 


BUR 


when a horſe is diſorderly, inſtead 
of {lacking his hand, clings to it; as 
it were, to the mane or pommel of 
the ſaddle; wanting the habit or 
ſtrength to keep himlelf faſt by cling- 
ing with his thighs. Guillet, 

BRIDON, or Baipoo, in the 
manage, properly denotes a ſnaffle, 
in con tradiſtinction to a bit or bridle, 
Guillet. . 

The French ſay, that the Engliſh 
uſe no bridles, but only bridoons, 
except in the armyz a horſe never 
goes ſo well nor ſo ſure with a bri- 
doon, unleſs he have been firſt broke 
to the bit. Newcaſ. apud Trev. 
Dif. Univ. 

ERILLANT. A briſk, high met- 
tled, ſtately horſe, is called Brillant, 
as having a raiſed neck, a fine motion 
and excellent haunches, upon which 


he riſes though never ſo little put on. 


Guillet. 

BRINGING n @ borſe, is the 
keeping down his noſe when he bears 
and toſſes it up to the wind. A 
horſe is brought in, by a good ſtrong 
_— Guillet apud Suppl. to Chamb. 
cl. 

BROKEN WIND. See the ar- 
ticle Wi xp. 

BROUILLER, a French word, 
uſed in the academies, to ſignify that 
a horſe, when put to any manage, 
plunges, traverſes, and appears in 
diſorder. Hence they ſay, This gen- 
tleman is not maſter cf his legs, he 
makes his horſe broviller, i. e. makes 
him traverſe and caſt down his head ; 
the ſpur being too hard for him. 
Guillet. 

BRUTSE. See the article BLow. 

BULIMIA, or But1imy, vul- 
garly called a canine or dog like ap- 
petite, is in men the phyſical name, 
for what in horles 1s termed the 
hungry evil. See the article Ap- 
PETITE, 

BURNS, or SCALDs, occaſioned 
by gun-powder, or any other cauſe, 

when 


BUR 
when the (in remains intire, are to 
be hathed well, and kept ſoaked with 
rags dipped in ſpiritof wine campho- 
rated, Salt bound thick upon the 
part has been found very effectual 
for this purpoſe ; and indeed all ſa- 
line and ſpirituous applications excel 
others, while the ſkin is yet unbroke, 
but when the fkin is (ſeparated, anoint 
the part, and keep it conſtantly ſupple 
with linſeed or ſallad oil, and a 
plaſter ſpread with bees wax and 
oil; if the ſkin is fo ſcorched that 
floughs muſt be digeſted cut, dreſs 
with the wound ointment and oil of 
turpentine, and finiſh the cure with 
any drying ointment. Should the 
horſe be feveriſh from the pain, give 
bim cooling clyiters, and treat him 
as direfted in ſimple fevers. The 
fire ſuppoſed to be leſt in the part 
after injuries of this kind, is nothing 
more than the inflammation, which 
is the natural effect of ſuch cauſes : 
fo that the whimſical notions and 
canceits concerning fire remaining in 
the burnt part, is extremely abſurd, 
Bartlet's Farriery. a 

If the burn bs new, the heat and 
inflammation may be taken off, by 
applying immediately to the part 
pounded onions. Some uſe the juice 
of onions and verjuice mixed to- 
gether; black ſoap and common falt 
has the ſame effect: there are others 
who uſe quick-lime beat into an oint- 
ment with freſh butter, but nothing 
is hetter or ſo ſaſe as the camphorated 
ſpirits; applying aſter war ds the fol- 


BUT 


lowing cataplaſm. Take mallow 
* and marſhmallows, of each four 
large handfuls; linſeed, one pound; 
© boil them in four quarts of water, 
© until moſt of the moiſture be drie4 
© up; pulp them through a ſieve, 
© and add a pound of frefh butter 
and three ounces of camphire i 
c 
c 
c 
. 


powder; mix them all together it 
a mortar, and fmear the part with 
it, or apply it ſpread pretty thick 
on a piece of limber canvas.” 
But if the burn be deep, it muſt be 
ſcarified with a fleam, and the fame 
poultice applied over it to haſten the 
fear or burnt parts to a ſuppuratton, 
Gibjon's Farrier's New Guide. 
BURSTENNESS. 
ticle RUPTURE. | 
BUTTERIS, BUTTRICE, a 
BUTTRESS, a tool that farriers make 
uſe of, to pierce the ſole of a horſe 
foot, which is overgrown ; to pare 
the hoof, ta fit the ſhoe, and to cu 
off the ſkirts of the ſaid fole tha 
overcaſt the ſhoe. &c. - Ruftic Dif. 
BU-TTON of the reins of à bridi 


See the ar. 


ana 
is a ring of leather, with the rein — 
put through it, running all along Cax 
the length of the reins. See the a flop 
ticles BRIDLE and REixs.  brin 

To put a horſe under the button, Ma ſo 
when he is ſtopt, having no rider e ca 
his back, hy the reins being laid Hreſar 
his neck, and the button lowered The 
far, as that the horſe's head is brouę i ench 
in by the reins, and fixed te the tu do 
poſture or carriage. Guillet's Ci CA 
Diet. Part I. in voc. omir 
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CAL 


ADENCE, in the manage, de- 
notes an equal meaſure or pro- 
tion, obſerved by a hotle in all his 
otions, when he 1s thoroughly ma- 


| balten theFWaged, and works juſtly either at the 
ppuration. Wallop terra a terra, or the airs, 
ide. A horſe's working in cadence im- 
ee the ar-Morts that his times or motions are 
| niform, ſo that one does not take 
RICE, u mere ground than another. Horſe- 
rriers makeen ſay, this horſe works always 
of a horſe pon the ſame cadence ; he follows 
n; to pate cadence, he does not change his 
and to cuſdence; he remains equally between 
d ſole that: two heels. He is fine and gentle 
uftic Dit. ¶ all his aids, and when put to the 
F a bridiWanage, he never interrupts his ca- 
th the renWence. Guillet. 
g all along CaLane, in the manage, a deſcent 
See the u ſlope in a riding ground, by which 
8. being a horſe to bend his haunches, 
he button, 4 form his top with the aids of 
no rider ole calves of the legs, bridle, and 
eing laid of@reſan, ſeaſonably given. 
1 lowered The calade is allo called by the 
id is brougWrnch baſe, They ſay, ride or gal- 
d te the ti down the calade. Guillet. 
uillet's Cent 


CALKINs, or CALK ERS, a part 
ominent from a horſe ſhoe, in- 
nded to ſecure the beaſt from ſlid- 


8. 

The calkins therefore are the ends 
extremities of horſe-ſhoes turned 
bent downwards, and forged to a 
Wit of point, to make the bealt ſtep 
ore ſafe and ſteady upon the ice. 
wvary's Dict. Com. voc. Crampon. 
The ipconveniency of the calkins 
that they hinder the horſe to tread 
enly on the ground, and thus oc- 


C. 


, 


CAN 


caſion wrenches of the foot, or trains 
of the ſinews, eſpecially in ſtony 
ways, where the hardnels of the bot. 
tom will not ſuffer the calkins to pe- 
netrate. Add, that they are apt to 
make a horſe cut. Solleyſell's Com- 
pleat Horſeman, 

Calkins are either ſingle or double; 
that is, at one end of the ſhoe, or at 
both; the latter are reputed leis hurt- 
ful, as they allow the creature to tread 
more even. -Some are made Jarge 
and ſquare ; the beſt are in form of 
the point of a horſe's ear. See the 
article HORSE-SHOE, 

CANKER denotes any gnawing 
ulcer that corrodes the fleſh about it. 

A canker in a horſe's foot, for the 
moſt part, proceeds from thruſhes, 
when they prove rotten and putrid, 
Sometimes a greaſy humour, when it 
has been of a long landing, and has 
got into the ſinuoſities of the coffin- 
joint, will run down to the frog, and 
under the ſole, and turn to a canker. 
Sometimes bruiſes, corns, and ſome- 
times taking up a kennel or channel 
nail, when theſe are ill managed, 
will produce the ſame effect; but the 
moſt uſual cauſe is from a rank 
thruſh. 

The canker is ſo luxuriant in ſome 
conſtitutions, that, in one night's 
time, it will get into the muſcles of 
the bottom of the foot, turn them all 
into a quag, and at the ſame tine 
rot the ſole. A luxuriant-canker very 
much reſembles, a cancer, both in 
ſmell and aſpect: for if it be negleAed 
drefling, for a few days, it will grow 


ſeveral 


CAN 


ſeveral inches high; and when the 
ſlough is taken off, it will be under- 
neath all full of papillæ reſembling 
a cauliflower, except in the colour, 
which is of a very pale red and varie- 
＋ The method that farriers uſe 
or the cure of a canker is for the 
molt part with hot oils, ſuch as dou- 
ble aqua fortis, oil of vitricl, and 
butter of antimony, which indeed are 
very proper : for ſome cankers are 
of ſo quick a growth, that nothing 
leſs than ſuch cauſtic medicines will 
keep them under. Some uſe ſubli- 
mate, and ſtrew the canker over after 
the oils have been applied: this ſome- 
times does a great deal of miſchief. 
Thoſe do better, who only uſe red 
precipitate : but the main thing ſome 
farriers are wanting in, is the manner 
of uſing them; the plain cauſtic oils 
are the beſt alone, providing they are 
rightly applied : for they ſhould be 
more frequently dreſſed than what is 
common; not to let them lie on three 
or four days, as they often do.— 
When the canker does not riſe upon 
the dreſſings, once in two days will 
be ſufhcient ; and ſometimes a little 
precipitate and burnt alum in fine 
powder will be very neceſſary to ſtrew 
over the new growth of fleſh, until 
the ſole begins to grow, aſter it has 
been waſted away. Thereis one other 
great error committed in curing the 
canker ; and that is not having ſuf- 
ficient regard to the hoof ; for it 
ſhould not only be cut off wherever it 
preſſes upon the tender parts, but 
ſhould be kept very ſoft with linſeed 
oil; and as often as it is dreſſed, 
bathe the hoof all round the coronet 
with chamber:'ye. Purging is very 
proper to compleat the cure. Gibſon's 
Dijeaſes of Horſes. ; 
For the canker ariſing from gigs in 
the mouth, ſee the article Gios. 
CANNON, or CANON, of à bit, 
is a round but Jong piece of iron, 
ſometimes compoſed of two pieces 


my be turpentine, honey, and tic. 


CAP 


coupled together and bent in g 
middle; and ſometimes only of « 
piece, that does not bend, as in 
cannon mouth a trompe. See ti 
article BIT. 

Cannon mouths of all ſorts : 
contrived to keep the horſe in fil 
jection; being ſo ordered, that th 
riſe gradually toward the middle, ar 
aſ:end towards the paiate ; that | 
void ſpace left underneath may affar 
a liberty to the tongue. Guillet, 

CAPARAS>ON, or Iost 
CLOTH, a ſoit of cover for a bort 
For led horſes this is commonly mad 
of linen cloth bordered round wit 
woolen, and enriched with the am 
of the maſter upon the middle, whic 
covers the croupe, and with two g 
phers on the two ſides. The cap; 
raſſons for the army are ſometime: 
great hear ſkin, and thoſe for ſtable 
are of ſingle buckram in ſummer 
and of cloth in winter. Guillet. 

CAPELET, or CAaPELLET, 
ſwelling which horſes are 1ubj-& to 
of a wenny nature, which grew on 
the heel of the back, and on the point 
of the elbow. The capellets aril 
often from bruiſes and other acc. 
dents, and when this is the cake, 
ſhould be treated with vin-gar and 
other repellers: but when they go 
gradually on both heels or elhows, 
we may then expect the blood and 
juices in fault, that ſome ct the vel. 
ſels are broke and juices extravaſated: 
in this caſe, the ſuppuration ſhould 
be promoted by rubbing the pan 
with marſhmallow ointment ; and 
when matter is formed, the ſkin 
ſhould be opened with a lancet, in 
ſome dependent part towards ont 
ſide, to avoid a fear : the drefling 


ture of myrrh. The relaxed ſk 
may he bathed with equal parts of 
ſpirit of wine and vinegar, to which 
an eighth part of oil of vitrio! mij 
be added. The cont. nts of theſe in: 


mou, 


zurs are various; ſometimes wa- 
„ and at others ſuety or like thick 
te; which if care be not taken to 
zeſt out properly, with the cyſt, 
ll frequently collect again; was it 
t for the disfigurement, the ſhorteſt 
thod would be, to extirpate them 
ith a knite, which if artfully exe- 
ted, and the ſkin properly pre- 


ent in g 
ly of « 
„ as in 

See tt 


[1 ſorts x 
re in (ib 
, that th 


. Need, would leave very little de- 
m—_— ay. When theſe tumours pro- 
may aff from an indiſpoſition of the 
Guillet 00d, they are beſt let alone, eſpecially 
. Hom oſe of the watery kind, which will 
for a hoer off inſenſibly, without any ap- 
nonly mairations: but when they are like to 
round wl ore tedious, endeavour to diſperſe 
th the un dem with bathing, with repellers, 
ddle, ue have recourſe to rowels, purges, 
ith two cſs divretic medicines, to carry off 
The — e ſuperfluous juices and correct the 
ſometime; Deod. Bartlet's Farriery. 
e for abe CAPRIOLES, or Leaps a firma a 
zn ſumme Na, are leaps that a horſe makes in 
Juillet. ie and the ſame place, without ad- 


ancing forwards ;z and that in ſuch 


heel manner, that when he is in the air, 
* OY „at the height of his leap, he 
on the oinerks, or ſtrikes out, with his hinder 
lets Fr Wes even and near. | 

** 1 A capriole is the moſt difficult of 
5 gs e che high manage, or raiſed airs, 
an * differs from a craupade in this, 
_ A ut in a craupade the horſe does not 
as 2 ew his ſhoes ; and from a balotade 
blood = | this, that in a balotade he does not 
ef the re. et out. Your horſe will never 
e ork well at caprioles, unleſs you 
: Fy 114 t him between two pillars, and 
2 ” 4 ach him to raiſe firſt his fore quar- 
L. any nr and then his hind quarters, 
"j ME ſkin bile his fore are yet in the air: for 
6 lancer, in ich end, you muſt give the aids of 


le whip and the poinſon. If you 
ould teach your horſe to make ca- 
woles, and yerk out handſomely, 
"th his hinder feet, ſtay and help 
2 * your hand and your heels. 
WILT. 


CARACOL, in the manage, is 


owards one 
he drefing 
y, and tie. 
relaxed ſkin 
zal parts of 
r, to which 
vitriol mij 
s of theſe n. 

mou 


CAR 


an oblique piſte, or tread, traced out 
in ſemi rounds, changing from one 
hand to another, without obſerving 
a regular ground. 

When horles advance to charge in 
battle, they ſometimes ride up in ca- 
racols, to perplex the enemy, and 
make them doubtful, whether they 
are about to take them in the front or 
in the flank. Caracol is a Spaniſh 
word, and in that language, ſigni- 
ſies the motion that a ſquadron of 
horſe makes, when, upon an engage- 
ment, the firſt rank has no ſooner 
fired their piftols, than they divide 
and open into two half ranks; the 
one whreling to the right, and the 
other to the left, along the wings of 
the body to the rear, Every rank 
obſerves the ſame order after firing 
and the turning or wheeling from the 
front to the rear is called a caracol. 

To caracol, is to go in the form of 
of half rounds ; Guillet's Gent. Dict. 

CARCASS of a horſe, the ſame 
with his body. See the article Body. 

The carcaſs of a horſe ought not to 
be too ſmall and ſlender, ; ater a 
ſmall carcaſſed horſe is generally weak. 
On the other hand, a very large car- 
caſſed horſe proves often heavy and 
unactive; and when he happens to 
be underlimbed, it is reckoned a great 
fault. When a tall horſe happens to 
have a ſhort carcaſs, and very long 
legs like a ſpider, ſuch a horſe is ſel- 
dom good for much. It always de- 
notes ſtrength in a horſe, when his 
carcaſs is of a moderate ſize. Gb. 
Diſeaſe of Horſes. 

CAREER, ſigniſies both the 
ground that is proper tor the manage; 
and the courſe or race of a horſe that 
does not go beyond two hundred 
paces. Guillet. | 

CARRYING, inthe manage. A 
horſe is faid to CARRY LOW, when 
having naturally an iil-ſhaped neck, 

he lowers his head too much. All 
horſes that arm themſelves, carry low: 


but 


CAT 
but 4 horſe may carry low without 
arming, for when he arms himſelf, 
his neck is too ſupple 3 and he wants 
fo evade the ſubjection of the bridle : 
but when he carries low, he has his 
neck ill placed and ill- made. A 
French branch, or gigot, is preſcribed 
as a remedy againſt carrying low. 
A horte is faid to CARRY WELL, 
when his neck is raifed or arched, and 
he holds his head high and firm, 
without conſtraint. Guillet. 
CARRYING IN THE WIND, ſte 
the article WiNnD. 
CAST Hair or HooF. A horſe 
caſts or ſheds his hair at leaſt once a 
year. Every ſpring he caſts his win- 
ter coat, and takes a ſummer one; 
and ſometimes in the end of autumn, 
he puts on his winter hair, in caſe he 
has been ill curried, or ill cloathed, 
or kept in a cold ſtable. Sometimes 
le caſts likewiſe his hoofs: when this 
happens, let the farrier give them a 
form in ſhaving him, or elſe 
his feet will grow flat, and like an 
oyſter ſhell; - 
CASTING, or OVERTHROWING 
a horſe is done as follows, Having 


barn upon ſoft ſtraw, take a long 
rope; double it, and caſt a knot, a 
yard from the bow; put the bow a- 
bout his neck, and the double rope 
betwixt his fore legs; about his hin- 
der paſterns,, and under his fetlocks ; 
when you have done this, flip the 
ends of the rope underneath the bow 
of his neck, and draw them quick, 
and they will overthrow him ; then 
make the ends faſt, .and hold down 
his head. Raffic Dit. 
CATARACT, is now generally 
agreed to be, for the moſt part, the 
cryſtaline humour of the eye render- 
ed opake; whence it is defined a 
diſorder of the humours in the eye, 
by which the pupilla, that ought to 
appear tranſparent and black, looks 


brought him upon ſome even ground 
that is ſmodth and ſoft, or into the 


CAT 
opake, grey, blue, brown, 8 
whereby viſion is variouſly impede 
or totally deſtroyed, 

Mr. Gibſon is very dark in his r 
ſoning about ſeveral of the diſordef 
incident to the eyes of horſes ; part 
cularly what he ſays of a catarad i 
very far from the truth, when he x 
firms, that the matter which form 
this diſorder is continually falling in 
to the aqueous or watery humour; 
and further ( Farrier's new Gui 
p. 202.) that we may know a catz 
ract before it is ripe, by rubbing th 
outſide of the eye: for by ſuch mea 
he ſays, it will ſhift its place, 

I cannot indeed be ſurprized th 
Mr. Gibſon ſhould miſtake the tru 
ſeat of a cataract, ſeeing many greats 
men than he have fallen into the lit: 
error, and imagined it placed in the 
watery humour, whereas nothing cat 
be more abſurd and ridiculous : far 
it is now made manifeſt, that the ci. 
taract is ſituate upon the cryſtalline 
humour of the eye, and is nothing 
more than an alteration or opacity d 
one or more of its coats, or ftrati, 
The true cataratt differs in colour, be. 


ny or 


uly { 


ing ſometimes white, pearl colour, WW pon 
yellow, black, or greeniſh ; and I ball 
am of opinion that the two laſt only be 
are curable, yet not by any applica- wel 
tion ontwardly or medicines inward Ne p 


ly adminiſtered, but by manual ope« 
ration with the needle, which turn 
off the laminz of the cryſtalline that 
are diſeaſed; and then the rays ar 
admitted through the remaining 
parts: but the miſchief is, that it 
you couch a horſe for a cataract, you 
cannot contrive ſpeRacles for him ab 
terwards to help the deficiency 0, 
plainneſs of the cryſtalline, ſo that bs 
ſight will not be at all perfe&, tho 
he may have enough to keep him 
out of pits and ditches, 

It has been, and I believe till is, 
an opinion among dealers in horſes, 
that when a horſe — of 

items 
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wown, ens frighted at every thing he taraR; before it has too much alttred' 
ly impedel ee, his eyes are bad; and Mr. the outward Jamine of the cryſtaliine 


nne, with like reaſon believes ſuch humour of the eye. See the article 
ſes have congealed bits, like motes EYE. | 
ating in the aqueous humour; and The uie of this powder may be 
at theſe when they become adhe- continued a longer or ſhorter time, 
at, or ſticking to one another, form according as it operates upon the 


K in his re 
the diſorded 
res 3 part 
a catarad 5 


when he bat we call a cataract. But theie horſe, in making his noſe run: but 
vhich formWhecks, flies, inſets, or the like jt is impoſſible to ſet down the pre- 
y falling in {Which are imagined to go to and fro ciſe quantity that may be neceſſary, 
ry humour fore the fight of human creatures, ſering the peculiar temperament and 
ne- Cui nd no doubt it is the ſame in this diſpoſition of all kinds of animals dif- 
now a cu pect as to brutes) are no other fer prodigiouſly as to their proneneſs 
rubbing an the diſeaſed parts or particles of to this or that evacuation ; for they 
ſuch meu e outward coat of the cryſtalline are differently affected even by the 
lace, vmour in an initient cataract; and fame compoſition, ſo that it is beſt to 
rprized tue reaſon we do not perceive the begm rather with an under than over 
ke the truMhctes or repreſentation of flies, al- dote, and by ſuch means, as it were 
any greateMW:ys in the ſame place, is plain to to grope out the particular conſtitu- 
nto the lu one who has the leaſt notion of tion of every animal we have to do 
aced in pics: for unleſs the eye be kept with. Bracken's Farriery Improved. 

nothing caſWQHuly ſteady and fixed in the ſame po- For the treatment of cataracts and 
-nlous : fu tion, it is not poſſthle a perſon ſhould moon eyes according to other authors. 
that the ci. Merve the mote or ſpeck always the Ste the article MOOV- EYES. | 

 cryltallineWme. CAVALCADOUR antiently de- 
is nothing Receipt for the cure of an initient noted a riding matter, but at preſent 


r opacity off" beginning cataract: it is diſuſed in that ſenſe, and is only 


„or ſtratu. © Take of Turbith mineral pow- employed to denote a fort of equer- 
colour, be. dered, two drachms; and of the rits or officers who have the direction 
arl colour, MW powder of the herb aſſarabacca, of the (tables of princes, Guulet and 
ſh; and 1 half an ounce; mix and keep it in Trev. Dif, in voc. 
vo laſt only 3 bottle that is clean and dry, and CAVALIER, in the manage, ſig- 
ny applies. well corked*. The method of uſing niſies one who underſtands horſes and 
1es inward. Nie powder is to blow it up the is practiſed in the art of riding them. 
1anual Opt«, orſes noſtrils once a day; and I Grillet. 
vhich turn ink as much as will lie upon a ſix- CAVESON or CAvksso, in the 
ſtalline tha Hence ſufficĩient for one noſtril,. pro- manage, a fort of nole band, ſome- 
Ie rays ar ded the horſe's conſtitution be not times ot iron, ſometimes of leather or 
remaining verſe to the evacuation ſuch prepa- wood, ſometimes flat, and ſometimes 
is, that tion promotes, viz, a running of hollow or twiſted, which is clapped 
ara, you in lymph or terous liquid, by ſome upon a horſe's noſe, to wring it and 
for him af- Halled humours from the brain and fo forward the ſuppling and breaking 
ficiency of Nands adjacent, and by that means of the horſe. The cavelon of leather 
ſo that his ot only purge the head, &c. but and that of wood are made ule of, 
rfe&, tho' io give ſuch a ſtimulus to the ner- when we put horſes between two pil- 
eep himſel Nous ſy ſtem as to alter the courſe, or, lars; and when we lay, a hoi ſe takes 


ather the vibration and undulation the ropes, we mean the ropes or ſtraps 
the nervous tubuli and fluid there- of that ſort of caveſon. An iron ca- 
n contained, and of conſequence veſon ſaves and ſpares the mouth of 
lake off the initient or beginning ca- young horſes, when we break then: 
| | for 


ve ſtill is, 
in horſes, 
much, of 

_ 
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for by the help of it, we accuſtom 
them to obey the hand, and bend the 
neck and ſhoulders, without hurting 
their mouth or ſpoiling their bars with 
the bit. Now an iron caveſon is a 
ſemicircle or a band of iron bended to 
an arch, conſiſting of two or three 
pieces joined by hinges; and this we 
clap upon the noſe of a young horſe. 
Some caveſons of iron are twiſted or 


wreathed, and ſome are flat, which 


bear equally upon the noſe and are in- 
deed the beſt. 

A caveſon, a figuette, or a biting 
caveſon, is hollow in the middle, and 
notched like a ſaw upon the two ſides 
of its concavity, in order to pinch the 
noſe of a ſuily or ſtiff-necked horſe. 
The caveſon called camare was arm- 
ed with little teeth or very ſharp 
points of iron, which tore and abuſed 
a hoiſe fo, that at preſent it is baniſh- 
ed the academies, as is allo the ſi- 

uette, | 

- All iron caveſons are mounted with 
a headſtall, a throatband, and two 
ſtraps or reins, with three rings ; one 
rein we paſs through the middle ring, 
when we mean to make a horſe work 
round a pillar, or, for want of a 
pillar, round a man that ſtands in 
the' center. Through the two ſide 
rings we pals the two reins which the 
rider holds in his hand, or makes faſt 
to his ſaddle, in order to keep a 
horſe's head in ſubjeRion, and ſupple 
his ſhoulders. See the article RorEs. 
Guill. Gent. Dict. in voc. 

CAUL, omentum, in anatomy. 
See the article OMENTUM. 

CHACK, in the manage, is taken 
in the ſame ſenſe as beat upon the 
hand. A horſe is ſaid to chack, or 
heat upon the hand, when his head is 
not Ready, but he toſſes up his noſe, 
and ſhakes it all of a ſudden, to avoid 
the ſubjection of the bridle, Tuik- 
iſh horſes have this fault frequently. 
We ſay, they beat upon the hand; 
and the beſt bits nor the belt hands 


CHA 


can never fix their heads. Croats 
Croatian horſes are alſo ſubje& u 
chack upon the hand, which proceeg 
from this, that their bars are to 
ſharp and ridged, or edged ſo thy 
they cannot bear the preſſure of a by, 
though never ſo gentle. If a hort 
had not too ſenſible or too tender: 
mouth, he would not beat upon th; 
hand: but in order to fix and ſecun 
his head, you need only to put un. 
der his noſeband a ſmall flat band d 
iron bent archwiſe, which anſwer 
to a martingale, This will hinder 
him to beat upon the hand; but wii 
not break him of this habit, for 2 
ſoon as the martingale is taken >, 
he will tall into the ſame vice again, 
Guillet. 

CHANFRIN, in the manage, de. 
notes the fore- part of a horſe's head, 
extending from under the ears. along 
the interval between the eyebront 
down to his noſe. Guillet. 

CHANGE, in the manage, To 
change a horſe, or, change hand, il cy 
to turn or beat the horſe's head from 
one hand to the other; from the right 
to the left, or from the left to the 
right. You ſhould never chang: plaſi 
your horſe, without puſhing him tor- .. 
ward upon the turn; and after the eas 
turn, puſh him on ſtraight, in order . 
to a ſtop. Guillet. 

CHANNEL, in the manage, is Ee a, 
uſed for the concavity in the middle 
of the lower jaw of a horſe, where bo f 
the tongue lies. This hollow being of 
bounded on each fide by the bars, hate 
termmates in the grinders, or inax- Wh.ir 
illary teeth, The barbles grow nM a 
this channel. Guzllet. 

CHAPELET, in the manage, 1 
couple of ſtirrup Itathers, mounted We. +, 
each of them with a ſtirrup, and jom · ¶ cha 
ing at top in a ſort of leather buckle, Wo. 
called the head of the chapelet, by 
which they are made faſt to the pom- 
mel of the ſaddle, after being adjult- 
ed to the rider's length and bott. 

| They 
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Croats hey are uſed both to avoid the 


ſubjed u 
ch proceech 
rs are to 
ed ſo tha 
re of a bi, 


tirrup every time that a gentle - 
n mounts on a different horſe and 
ddle z and to ſupply what is want- 
g in the academy ſaddles, which 


If a hock no ſtirrups to them. Guillet. 

o tender ¶ CHAPERON of @ Bit mouth is 
it upon the ed only for ſcatch mouths, and all 
and ſecure bers that are not connon mouths, 
to put un-WWcifying the end of the bit that joins 
lat bind 


the branch juſt - the Banquet. 
| ſcatch mouths, the chaperon is 
und, hut in others it is oval; and 
e ſame part that in ſcatch and other 
ouths is called chaperon, is in con - 
n mouths called froncean. 

CHARBON, in the manage, ſig- 
hes that little black ſpot or mark, 
remains aſter a large ſpot in the 


ch anſwen 
vill hinder 
; but will 
wit, for 23 
raken of, 
vice again, 


Janage, de. 


orſe's head, rity of the corner tooth of a horſe, 
ears. along bout the ſeventh or eighth year, 
e eyebroni {When the cavity fills, the tooth being 
£ oath and equal, it is ſaid to be ra- 
mage. Told. Guillet, 

e hand, i 


CHARGE, in the farriers diſpen- 
tory, a preparation of a middle na- 
between an ointment and a plai- 
, or between a plaiſter and a ca- 
plaſm ; or participating of all three, 
being partly made up of oils, 
eals, pulps; and partly of gums 
d reſinous things, that give a ſtiff- 
g and body to plaiſters. And there- 


head from 
m the right 
left to the 
7er change 
ng him for- 
d after the 
it, in order 


manage, ü as all charges are only a kind of 
the middle t or liquid plaiſters, the antients 
orie, wit! ſhofirſt contrived them, made greater 
ollow being Ne of them than any other topic 
y the bars, {Whatever in all outward infirmities, 
„ Or max being the beſt adapted to creatures 
es grow 11 Bit are covered with hair; and ſtill 
ere 18 not any form of greater uſe or 
manage, 1 univerſally approved of than 
s, mounted Bic. topics that go under the name 
p, and jon. charges. 
ther * Charges are of different intentions, 
hapelet, 'y ate all other forms of out ward ap- 
to the ug. ation z ſome being chiefly emol- 
eng 1 wm It, others diſcuſſive, and ſome al- 
13 They gether repellent, . of which. kind are 


wble of taking up or letting down 
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moſt of thoſe called cold charges; 
ſome of which are alſo ſtiled defen- 
ſive or ſtrengthening. Their princi- 
pal uſe js to heal parts that are weak - 
ened by falls, bruiſes, ſickneſs, or 
any other kind of accident, where 
the joints, nerves, and ſfinews are af- 
flicted ; to bring down cold and 
phlegmatic ſwellings; and ſometimes 
to diy up watery corruptions, which 
create an ulcerous diſpoſition in the 
legs and other parts of the body, 
Take oil of turpentine one pint, 
and mix with it the powder of 
wormwood ; layender-flowers, a- 
grimony, and St. John's wort, of 
each two ounces; put them over 
a charcoal fire io a ſkillet, and ſtir 
them well together for a quarter of 
an hour; then add fenugreek, and 
linſeed in fine powder, · of each two 
ounces; ointment of marſh-mal- 
lows, four ounces; refified oil of 
amber, half a pint ; continue to ſtir 
them, till they begin to thicken 
then take them off the fire, and add a 
int of chamberlye, which has been 
boiled to the thickneſs of a ſyrup, 
and make the whole ingo a charge”. 
This charge is of the greateſt Er- 
vice imaginable in all cramps and 
convulſions of the muſcles or finews, 
and may therefore be applied with 
ood ſucceſs to cure the ftring-halt, 
fore it comes to be of a very long 
ſtanding, It is alſo good in all pa- 
ralytic numbneſſes, and in all old 
griefs in the ſinews and joints, 
Take old chamberlye, three pints ; 
© boil it over the fire to one pint, or 
© till it grows thick ; then take black 
© pitch, half a pound; melt it over 
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the fire with a ſufficient quantity of 


boar's greaſe ; ſtrain it through a 
cloth, that no droſs or lumps re- 
main in it, and then pour it to the 
chamberlye, adding bean flour and 
bole armoniac in foe powder, as 


much as is ſuſficient to make it into 


This 


« the conſiſtency 8 à charge”, 


C HA C:H.E 

{ *This may be complied with to or © ounces ; camphire in powder, n 

dinary hbrſes in all ſtrains of the © ounce 5 wheat-flonr, what is UH gar 

f ſhoulders or hips, in the knees or * ficient to mike a charge. Au fan 

hams, or paſtern joints. Theſe ap- viety of other charges may be * 

plications, when they are made in with under their ſeveral names in Hotte 

time, by their coldneſs and aſtrin- courſe of this work; but the curinMict d 

'F gency, ſo preſerve the tone of the reader is deſired to conſult, Gihn I 

| veſſels as to hinder them from yield Farrier's Diſpenſatory, upon this fu ng 

ing to the influx of the blood, by jet. _ ks 05169) 3 bor 

which means they become all' one as CHASTISEMEN TS, or Co. 

a ſtay to any part that is relaxed and RECTIONS, are the ſevere and rig ase 

weakened: but they will be yet more ous effects of the aids; for when ide 

effedtual to thoſe parts when they can aids are given with ſeverity, they et t 

allo admit of a bandage, come puniſhments.” Gulet. Ste i mou 

Take maſtic, dragon's blood, article CORRECTIONS. _ very 

© myrrh, ard gum tragacanth,' of CHAUSSE hop haut, in the nll A 

each an ounce; common pitch, nage. A white focted horſe is ſaid Iy cc 

© fix ounces; red lead bole, and be ſuch, when the white marks e! 

© litharge in fine powder, of each too hich upon the legs. ' Gailet, Mood 

© two-ounces ; boil all theſe in a - CHEST of a horje, the upper oile 

« ſufficient quantity of vinegar over vity, ſometimes called the mid ara 

© a flow fire, until they grow ropy ; belly or venter. See BELLY. eal 

© then take them off, and add bole In the cheſt or upper cavity is cot e 

© armoniac in fine powder what is tamed the pleura mediaſtinum, Mer 

* ſufficient to make a charge. beat, and lungs, with a 'glanduccor 

This is of great ſervice to abate the fubllance called the thymus, tr p in 

heat and inflammation that attend its reſemblance to a leaf of thyhhbe e 

large wounds; being applied over This lies acrots the upper part eig. 

the dreſiings; and is likewiſe very breaſt, and is like a foit illow to anc 

good to co0l the heat and inflamma- lungs, eſpecially in biutes, where har 

r10n of the eyes,, being laid all over is conſiderably larger in ptopo:1f and 

the heal and temples. - It will cure than it is in men. = 7 

any new ffrain with one application, - CHEET-FOUNDERING, a ci thr, 

unleſz it be very violent. Ir is allo of in horles which comes the Near edi 

the greateit ſervice imaginable to cure any to that which in the human f oun 

the gourdinels and ſwellings of a is called a pleuriſy, or peripnevmonl mo; 

horſe's lege, if it has not been of a which is an inflammꝭ tion of the Ju! If 

long continuance, or cauſed by the or plcura, accompanied with pain full « 

| touinels of the blood following ſome difficulty of breathing. Ste Fd! 

| diieaſe: in which caſe it is never pro- RISY, det 4.7 lireR 

10 per to make ule of repellent medi« The cauſe is from all the en 

| cines, or thoſe whole chiet efficacy is things that produce a cold, as i © ] 

It of that ſort, but rather to uſe ſuch as very hard riding or work of any ki half 

[1 are warm and ſpiritugus, ot which the when the blood is fizy 3 expo loly 

1 following is an example. horſe when he is hot to the cold of 

If * 11 Take common turpentine, one riding him at'that time into cold vil oun 

il pound; honey, halt a pound; ter, and letting him have cold or 1 

| + ipirit of wine, one pint: mix them ter to drink; and therefore it is 10 Lon 

4 „ well together; then ada flour of times introduced by a cold, C::/ and 

it * linſeed and tenvgreek, of each four - New Farr, Guide, hoix 

| | | 5 8 — Ake 
\ 
| 
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powder, i - The ſigns of this diſtemper are a 
hat is fu laing coat, and heaving of the 
Ce. A fanks more than common. Mr. Gib- 
ay be m mentions ſtarting with pain, as 
Ames in Motten as he offers to move, to be one 
the curioot the ſymptoms of cheſt-foundering. 
It, Gi In the cure of this ditorder, bleed- 
on this ing is recommended according to the 
horſe's ſtrength, age, &c. to eaſc his 

„or Cofficulty of breathing; and in this 
e and rigu ae Mr. Gib/ox recommends opening 
or when tithe flank veins, or thote of the inſide 
ity , they el the thigh, to make a revullion, 
llet. Ste i hough D/. Bracken does not think it 

| very material. 

„in the nM} AsChett foundered horſes are moſt- 
orſe is (2101ly coſtive, and of a hot and dry habit, 
e marks e laſt mention=d author thinks loft 
Guilet. Wood molt proper: that is, ſuch as 
he upper oled barley, oats ground rcugh, 
the muwarm water with a good deal of 04t- 
LLY. ealin it, and the like. He does 
cavity is ci hot conceive-that there is ahy occaſion 
taſtinum, Mer glyſtere, unleſs the horle is, 
a gland ccording to the ſarrieis term, burnt 
ymus, fofflup ia his body; if that ſhould be 
at of thvniWhe caſe, he preſcribes the follow 
ber part of tro, Take pellitory of the wall, 
t T1llow to and mallow-leaves, each three 


tes, where 


We bandiuls ; fenugreek-ſeed bruiſed, 
in p10p0:1 


and anniſeed, each an ounce, Boil 
thee well in a gallon of water to 
three quarts z then add of the el- 
eftuary called caryocoſtinum, two 
ounces, and three ounces ot com- 
mon oil.“ | 

It you find the hoiſe in pain and 
ull of agony after he has been bled 
nd had a clyſter injected, Mr. Gibſon 
litects the following drench to be 
ven him, to promote ſweat, | 
Take milk-water one pint and a 
half, treacle water half a pint, diſ- 


Na, a Giſt 

the ncaret 
e human bo! 
eripnevmon 
an of the Ju! 
| with pain u 
„ Ste Flt 


\ all the © 
cold, as iN 
rk of any Kt 
Ly 3 expoung 
<4 * Fold: 
e into cold 
have cold 
fore it 1810! 
cold, Ci)! 


of camphire z aſterwards add an 
ounce and a halt of venice treacle, 
or mithridate; or two ounces of 
London treacle ; mix all together, 
and give, it your horſe through a 
hon. Afterwarde, let him be 
aked a little and well clothe, and 


lolve in the treacle water fix grains 
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then let one of the following balls he 
given him twice a day, one in the 
morning and another in the aſter- 
noon, an hour before watering-time. 
© Take conſerve of red roſes, two 
© ounces; ſpermaceti, one ounce ; 
© linſeed and fenugreek ſeed in pow- 
* der, of each an ounce and a half 
5 liquorice powder, two ounces : 
Let theſe be made into four bal's, 
with as much ſweet oil, or oil of ſwect 
almonds as is ſufficient. 

The uſe of theſe muſt be continued 
for ſeveral days, and when the violent 
ſymptoms are abated, he may by de- 
grees be inured to exerciſe, which 
with a cleanſing diet will perfe& the 
cure, 

CHEVALER, in the manage. 
A horſe is laid to chevaler, when, in 
paſſaging upon a walk or trot, his 
tar fore leg croſſes or overlaps the o- 
ther fore leg, every ſecond time or 
motion, Guillet. 

CHEWING balls, a ſort of bills 
contrived for horſes to chew, not 
ſwallow at once; not intended as 
tood, but as incentives to appetite, 
and on other med:cinal occaſions ve- 
ry uſeful to the creature, The re- 
c*ipt no moſt eſt. emed for the(t bal's 
is this: take liver of antimory, and 
of aſſa foetida, of each one pound; 
wood of the bay-tree, and juniper 
wood, of each half a pound ; pel- 
litory of Spain, two ounces: let all 
theſe be powdered together: then add 
as much fine grape-verjuice as is ne- 
ceſſary to make the whcol2.into a paſte, 
This is to be formed into balls of a- 


bout an ounce and an half weight, 


which are to be dried in the lun. 
Theſe are the chewing balls, and theſe 
are to be uſed one at a time, in the 
following manner, The balt is to be 
wrapped up in a linen-rag, and a 
thread is to be faſtened to this, in 
ſuch manner that it may he tied to the 
bit of the bridle, and kept in the 


mouth: when the bridle is taken off, 


D 2 the 
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the horſe will immediately eat, and 
when one ball is conſumed another 
is to be tied vp, and put in its place 
till the intent is anſwered. Solleyſell. 
. CHINE, in the manage, is uſed 
ox the back bone, or the ridge of the 
ck of A horſe, Guillet. 
_ CHOLIC, FRET, or Griyezs; 
which, in the farriers terms though 
very injudiciouſly, is meant to ſignify 
moſt of the diſea ſes of the guts, is no 
other than the pain that accompanies 
all the particular diſorders thoſe parts 
are Nableto;z and therefore, when a 
horſe is troubled with cholic pains, 
the farrier ought diligently to enquire 
into the true cauſes thereof, for as 
no part is more ſenſible than the guts, 
any thing retained too long in them, 
or any thing injected or thrown out 
in an over great quantity, will on 
ſome occaſions bring a horſe into ex- 
quiſite torment. Gibſon's Farrier's 
Guide, 
The word cholie ſtridtly taken fig- 
nifies diſorders of the colon only, but 
now it is generally taken for any 
painſul diſorder of the ſtomach in 
roubled urine, whether in man or 
brute creatures. Bracken's Farriery 
Improv d. 


There ſegms to be no diſtemper ſo 


little underſtood by the common far- 
riers as the cholic or gripes in horſes z 
one general remedy or method ſerv- 
ing them in all caſes ; but as this diſ- 
order may be produced by very dif- 
erent cauſes, the method of cure 
mutt alſo vary, otherwiſe the intend - 
ed remedy injudicioufly applied will 
not only aggravate. the complaint, 
but make it fatal. We ſhall divide 
his diſocder into three different Tpe- 
ths z_ the . or windy, the 
tous or inflammatory, and the 
Sipes each of which we ſhall diſ- 
3 by their different ſymptoms, 
and then point out the proper reme- 


dies. | £41 
The flatulent or windy cholic is 


= 


ſels of this part are neither lag 


young horſes, The following bi 
2 


eno 
thus known. The horſe is often Iy 
ing down, and as ſuddehly rifing i. 
am with a ſudden ſpring 1 ke ſtria 
is belly with his hinder feet, any 
with his fore-feet, and refuſes M 
meat: when the gripes are violen 
he will have convulſive twitches, hi 
eyes be turned up, and his limboſtreich 
ed out, as if dying j his ears and fet 
being alternately very hot and cold 
he falls into profuſe (ſweats; and thei 
into cold damps, ſtrives olten toſtil 
and turns his head frequently to hi 
flanks j he then falls down; rolls! 
bout, and often turns on his back 
this laft ſymptom proceeds from : 
ſtoppage of urine that always attend 
this ſort of cholic, which may be is 
creaſed by a load of dung preſſing u 
the neck of the bladder. 

Theſe are the general ſymptoms 
cholic and gripes from wind, drink: 
ing cold water when hot, and whet 
the perſpirable matter is retained u 
thrown on the bowels by catching cold 
in all which caſes they ate vialent 
diſtended. Cribbing horſes are mort 
particularly ſubject to this complaint 
by reaſon they are conſtantly ſucking 
in F. quantities of air. 

n the cure of this diſorder, tht 
firſt intention is to empty the finit 
gut with a ſmall hand dipt in ol, 
which frequently makes way for th 
confined wind to diſcharge itſelf; 2 
by eafing the neck of the bladder, t 
ſuppreſhon of urine is taken off, and 
the horſe ſtales and gets eaſe, de 
the article BACK-RAKING, 

Farriers generally ftrike a flea 
into the bers of a horſe's mouth 
which feems to be of little or no uſe: 
for where a quantity of blood is in 
tended to be taken away, the w. 


4 clyf 
e in the 
or yeni: 


nor numerous enough to forniſh It, 
ſo that it is more eligible to rake! 
ſrom the neck-vein; and is alway 
proper in full, ſanguine, plethorc 


CHO 


often „ clyſter ſeldom fail of giving re- 
ifing ef in theſe caſes, * Take Rraſburgh 
(6 ſtri or venice turpentine, and juniper ber · 
, ſtam ries pounded, of each half an ounce; 
uſes Malt prunella or ſalt petre, an ounce; 
violem oil of juniper, one dram; falt of 
hes, M tartar, two drams; make into a 


ball with any ſyrup: it may be 
given whole * ated down Vim 
z decoction of juniper berries, or a 
horn or two of ale. 

If the horſe does not break wind 
ſtale plentifully, he will find ne 
lief : therefore in an hour or two 
ire him another ball, and add to it 
dram of {alt of amber, which may 
repeated a third time if found ne- 
ary. During the fit, the horſe 
ay be walked and trotted gently, 
t ſhould by no means be haraſſed 
yond bis ability, or dragged a- 
put till he is jaded. 

The following glyſter may be given 
ween the balls, or alone; and re- 


jing coli ested occaſionally. Take cha- 
vicſeniiſi momile flowers two handtuls ; a- 
are moi niſe, coriander, and fennel-ſeeds, 
miplaingWl of each an ounce ; long pepper, 


half an .ounce ; boil in thiee quarts 


7 ſucking 
of water to two, and add Datfy's 


der, tf Elixir or gin, half a pint ; oil of 
the nit amber, half an ounce; and oil of 
| in ol chamomile, eight ounces.” 

„ for the The ſubſequent balls and drink Are 
ſelf ; ui o very proper for this purpoſe, and 
dder, ti remove gripes occaſioned by drink- 
off, and; cold water, when hot, or catch- 
aſe, 8e cold after violent exerciſe.  * Take 


powder of aniſe, cumin and fen- 


a fle vel - ſeeds, of each half an ounce ; 
mou *®mphor, two drams ; pellitory of 
r no uk Spain, one dram; oil of juniper, 
bod is n fifty drops; make into a ball with 

the vel ay ſyrup, and waſh it down with 
ner land] horn or two of ale.” 
orniſn i, For a drink. Take mithridate, 


o take or venice treacle, two ounces; Ma- 
is alway! thew's pill, two drams; camphor, 
plethonJil one dram, diſſolved in a little ſpi - 


it of wine; powder of freſh an- 


wing or 


CHO 
* niſeed, one ounce; or the ſame 
F uagtity of the cordial ball diſ- 
t folved in a pint and half of ale.” 

The figns of a horſe's recovery are 
his lying quiet, without ſtarting or 
tumbling; and his gathering up his 
legs, and ceaſing to laſh out; and 
if he continues an hour in this quiet 
paſture you may conclude all danger 
is over. 

The next ſpecies of cholic we ſhall 
deſcribe is the bilious, or inflamma- 
2. which, beſides moſt of the pre- 

ing ſymptoms, is attended with 

a fever, t heat, panting, and dri- 
neſs of the mouth, the horſe alſo ge- 
nerally throws out a little looſe dung, 
with a hot ſcalding water, w ichwhen 
it appears blackick or of a rediſh ca- 
lour, and fetid ſmell, denotes an ap- 
proaching mortification,”  _ 
II this caſe, the horſe ſhould im- 
mediately be bled, to the quantity of 
three quarts ; and it ſhould be re- 
peated if the ſymptoms do not abate 
in a few hours. The emollient dyf- 
ter, with two ounces of nitre diſſolved 
in it, ſhould be thrown up twice a 
day, to cool the inflamed bowels 3 
plenty of gum arabic water ſhould be 
taken, and a pint of the following 
drink given every two or three hours, 
till ſeveral looſe ſtools are procured*; 
and then it ſhould be given only niglit 
and morning, till the diſorder is re- 
moved. Take ſenna, three qun- 
ces; ſalt of tartar, half an ounce ; 
# infuſe in a quart of boiling water 
an hour or two; then ſtrain off, and 
add two ounces of lenitive eledtua - 
ry, and four of Glauber's Salts. 

Tf this diſorder is not removed by 
theſe means, but the inflammatian 
and fever increaſe, attended with a 
diſcharge of a fleſh coloured water, 
the event will moſt probably he f tal; 
and the chief thing to-be depended 
on now muſt be a ſtrong decoiion of 
Jeſuits baik, given to the quantity of 
a pint every three hours, with a gill 

D 3 of 
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of red port wine. A quart of the 
lame may be uſed for a glyſter, with 
two ounces of Venice turpentine dil: 
ſolved. with the yolks of two eggs, 
an ounce of diaſcordium and a pint 
of red wine; and given twice a day; 
if the horſe recovers, give two or 
three mild rhubarb purges. tt 
To a horſe of little value, give the 
following, which in theſe cales have 
been found ſucceſsful. Take dia- 
pente, one ounce; diaſcordium, 
* halt an ounce; myrrh in powder, 
two drams; make it into a ball 
© with twro or three drams of oil of 
< amber, to be given twice or thrice 
© d. 30ttt E rag ae! 
. - Fhelaſt we ſhall deſcribe is the dry 
gripes, or the choſic which ariſes of- 
ten from coſtiveneſs; it is diſcovered 
by the horſe's frequent and fruitleſs 
motion to dung; the blackneſs and 
hardneſs of the dung; the frequent 
and quick motion of his tail, the high 
colour of his urine, and his great 
reſtleſſneſs and uneaſineſs. In this 
caſe the ſtrait gut ſhould be examined 
and emptied with a ſmall hand oiled 
properly for that purpoſe; and the 
following emolient oily glyſter ſhould 
be thrown up twice a day. Take 
„ marſh mallows, and chamomile 
flowers, each a large handful ; bay- 
berries, and ſweet fennel' ſeeds 
4 bruiſed, each an ounce 5 boil in a 
7 gallon. of water to three quarts; 
pour off into a pan, and difloive in 
it half a pound of treacle, and a 
1 pint of linſeed oil; or any common 
oil.“ To make it more Jaxative, 
add four ounces of lenitive electuary, 
or the ſame quantity of cream of tar - 
tar or common purging ſalts. 
Aſter chis, the above purging drink 
directed to be given in the bilious 
cholic, ſhould be given till the bow- 
'els are unloaded, and the ſymptoms 
removed. | ; | 
The diet for a horſe in the gripes 
Mould be ſcalded bran, warm water- 
gruel, or white water made by diſ- 


. 
@ *4 


\ 


with vinegar and ſalt ; and anoint 


theſe diſtempers, pull out his tong! 


* 
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ſolving four ounces: of gum arabic; 
a quart of water, and mixing it wiy 
his other x ater.. 

From this hiſtory and diviſion g 
gripes and cholics, with their d. 
ferent treatnient, it appears how 
folutely neceſſary it is, they ſhou| 
be well underſtood, in order to þ 
managed ſkiifully; it is plain t 
that violent' hot medicines ſhould; 
every ſpecies of this diſorder be guat 


Chor 
D a hor! 
altern, 
very n 
mes de 
ant hur 
bis caſe 
ne ſore 
lean 5 3 
barge, 

i ſpec 


ed againſt, and given with great cuW'ication 
tion and diſcretion, even in the fi C Did. 
kind of flatulent cholic, where Make! 
deed they can only be wanted: eur, 
too often when prepared. by farm care 
with oil of turpentine, geneva, pe CLA] 
per, and brine, &c- they even n{ſery, is 
creaſe that diſorder, by ſtimulat fan ail, 
the neck of the bladder too forciblWMrerſtret: 
heating the blood, and inflamingt verreac] 
bowels, till a mortification is broughlifs apt te 
on them. Theſe are in general tiWholtly b 
conſtant appearances of hot ſes that ih. the r 


of this diſorder, Whole bowels bein 
examined for that purpoſe, have be: 
found inflamed, full of red and! 
vid ſpots, ſometimes quite bl; 


nd has: 
yond 
en cate 
tumblin: 


criſped with extream heat, and Dew or 
ten. Barilet's Farnery. : The cur 
CHOPS, CLEF TS, or Ri'T1Wccompl; 
are maladies in the palate of an boYuch as 
ſe's mouth, cauſed either by eat bole ar 
coarſe and rough hay full of thi. of egg 
and other prickly ſtuff, or by e well, 
provender, full of ſharp ſeeds, wii frong 
by frequent pricking the bars of red, a. 
mouth, cauſes them to wrinkle ai ence of 
breed corrupt blood, which may IS apply 
to a canker; and which, if it (hou long 1] 
ſo happen, is to be cured as a cankMf after tl 
but to prevent it, waſh his mov and wa 


wiped 
laps in 
ords, r« 
longer c 
ording 
Idat is, 1 
and a flu 
ned 


with honey. For the removing ( 


ſlice it with an incifion knife, 2 
thurſt out the kernels or corrupidl 
then waſh the parts as before direct 
But to prevent their coming #t? 
the beſt way is to waſh his mouth A 


tongue often with wine, wy 
| | Hor 
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Caors, or CRacks; happen alſo 
v a horſe's leg on the bought of the 
altern, accompanied, with pain and 
very noiſome ſtench ; being ſome- 
mes occaſioned by. a ſharp malig- 
int humour, that frets the Kin. In 
bis caſe, ſhave away the hair from 
e ſore place, in order to keep it 
leanz and applying the white honey 
harge, or Cogchman's ointment, it 


Arabic 
IF it with 


viſion 9 
their di. 
; how x 
ey ſhoul 
ler to þ 
plain t 
ſhould; 


be guarlW&i!l ſpeedily: heal the chops,1i the ap- 
great cu ication be conſtantly renewed, RA. 
n the fl: Dit. See the articles Hoyer 
where nf HARGE © COACHMAN'S Olx r- 
nted: eur, CRACKS in the Heels, and 


y. fame eaKr ens. CLIP 
neva, pe CLAP: b: the back finew, in fax- 
even n{iery, is properly ſpeaking, the name 
imulati f an ailment which proceeds from an 
> forciviWrerſtretched. tendon. When an horſe 
aming tifWrecreaches in his walk or trot, he 
is brougii apt to ſtrain the back ſipews, but 
eneral tiWnoltly by geting his foot into a hoſe 
es that al. che road: for when he does this, 
vels bengWnd has a heavy weight upon his back 
have beWeyond his natural ſtrength, he of- 
ed and en catches himſelf ſo haſtily, upon 
tte blaWumbliog, that he ſtrains the back 
, and renew or $endon, behind his fore leg. 

| The cure of this mis{ortune is beſt 
r RIfTWccompliched by. cooling applications, 
of an loch as the following. * Take of 
by eau bole armoniac, four ounces ; Whites 
of tbitc of eggs, number ten; ſtir theſe 
or by 1: well, and add thereto, as much 
ds, wu ftrong port vinegar, either white or 
bars ot red, as will make it to the conſiſt- 
rinkle u ence of a pretty Riff poultice; and 
1 May iv apply it upon thin leather all a- 
f it (008 long the ſinew, and part affected, 
a canteſ after the leg has been well bathed, 
his mov and waſhed with warm water, and 
4 anon wiped: dry with an ealy hand.” 
moving Mlaps in the back finews, or in other 
11s tongaßvords, relaxed fibres, are curable in a 
knife, Mooger or ſhorter ſpace of time, ac- 
:orrupil cording to the degree of affection: 
e directe Itat is, if the ſinew is much ſtrained, 
ing zt ad a flux of humours brought on oc- 
mouth 7 wned by the tenſion and heat of 
eer, 015 
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the parts, in this caſe reſt and time, 
together with a wide ſtall or turning 
out to graſs, is the beſt cure, pro- 
vided we firſt bleed the horſe in any 
part of the body, and leffen the quan- 
tity; and thereby prevent that fluid 
from acquiring too much of a ſever- 
1ſh,heat, which;atherwiſe it would he 
apt to do from pain and xeſtleſſneſe, 
the two inſeparable companions of a 
Arainedſinew. vp. $A 
There are many degrees of a clap 
in the ſinzws, and ſome there are that 
can ſcarce ever be cured, although 
firing aud bliſtering liave been made 
ule of; for although the borſe may 
ſtep upright upon his lame leg yet, 
when he comes to hard, punching, the 
cord will again give way: but this is 
when a Lorie has been Jet; down, or 
broken down in the ſinews, ſo as 
that his footlock almoſt touches the 
grou — When he was upon his walk. 
Bracteu's Peclet-Farricr. 
Few ſevere claps are cured in lefs 
time than a year, ſo as to ſtand ex- 
erciſe: but a ſlight clap, or. more 
properly called an oyer ſtretched ſi- 
new, may and will go off in leſs time, 
even without any application to. the 
leg. Bracken's Remarks cn Burdon's 
Farriar. 4 | 
., CLEFTS, or CRACKS 7 the heels. 
See the articles Chors, CRACKS, 
SCRATCHLS, SCARS, &c, . . 
__ . CLOSE - BEIN, is ſaid of a 
horſe, whoſe hams are nearer each 
other than the feet, eſpecially thoſe 
parts of the hams called the hocks ; 
and the diſtance ſtill enlarging to- 
wards the feet, Such bowlegged 
horſes are oftentimes good, yet they 
generally have a weak hind-hand ; 
and in great deſcents are apt to ſtrike 
their hams againſt each other, 
Jo CLOSE a Paſage juſily, is when 
a horſe ends the paſſade with a de- 
mivolt in good order, well narrowed 
and rounded, and terminates upon the 
{ame lire. he parted, lo that he is ffillin 
D 4 a con-: 


| COA COF 
condition to part from the hand hand- feRted is to be lightly anointed 


ſomely, at t laſt time or mo- every two days, after it has t is cov 
tion of his demivolt. ſhaved and rubbed with a e little 

CLYSTER, or GL.yYsTEk., Ste Rais Dick. and thir 
the article SYS TIER. CODS, or STON £8 „ 


COACH-HORSE. Ia chuſing a lady in horſes that comes many w 
coach-horſe, which is called the either by wounds, blows, bruiſe, 
ſwift draught, let his ſhape be tall, bad humours, which corrupt then 
broad, and well furniſhed ; not groſs of blood that falls down to the cu 


with much fleſh, but from the lacge - or from a rupture : it ſometimes 

neſs of his bones; bis neck ſhould be happens from a redundancy of able; 
ſtrong, his breaſt broad, his chine See the article TESTICLES. than if 1 
large, his limbs ſound and clean, and For the cute, take bole armoti Gibſon's 


his hoofs tough. The large Engliſh reduced to a fine powder; vineg 
eldings are reckoned the beſt coach- and whites of eggs well beaten 


rſes, and the Flemiſh are the next; gether, and anoint the part with 
the ſtrong ſtone-horſes are tolerable, daily, or rather twice a day, till; 
| Coach horſes moſt have a gv6d « ſwelling abates, Ruſtic Di. 
drefling twice a day, hay and pro- But if the ſwelling and inflanopenme 
vender their belly full, and htrer tien continue, bleed him plentifulWrotten | 


enough to tumble in; they ſhould be and apply a ſoftening 'tmoltient at 
waſhed and walked after travelling; pfaſm, made of white bread : 
their beſt food is ſweet hay, or well milk with ointment of poplar br 
dried beans and oats, or bean bread. &c. Let his regimen be of the « 
The 27 of their ſhoes, and the ing kind, keep his body Jax by 
gallin their harneſs, ſnouſd be emollient elyſter with nitre. 80 
ooked after; their legs ſhoutd be recommend bathing bitten or brui 
kept clean, efpecially about their cods with warm whey morning 2 
. 1 feet, and they muſt ſtand in evening, for three or four days, : 
ho houte warmly cloathed. Ruftic afterwards anoint tem with popu 


; till you find the ſwelling alu Whee 
COACHMAN's Omtment, àa ne- Remember to keep the tefticles a horſe 
dicine uſed for the cure of ſores in pended with a linhen cloth made ure 
legs that are not gourdy, for mules, the manner of a purſe, ſo as to du where 1 
elefts; and rat-tails. * Take com- over them with eaſe: when the firſt a h 
mob honey and powder of copperas, flammation and ſwelling is abatWupon tl 
* of each a pound and a half; and apply the common charge of ſoap ui upon 
* 'mjhgle them in a pot over a gentle brandy to it very hot. If, notwilfſround 
«* fire; ſtirting them conſtantly, till ſtanding theſe endeavours to diſpeſ ſach a 
- ,* they begin to boil, when inſtantly the fwelling, it ſhould impolthumiſWwill on 
© you are to take off the pot; and where you find it ſoft, open it with toe ; a 
© when the matter is half cold, to hot iton, or inciſion Knife, and be me joir 
add an ounce of arſenic powdered.” it with green ointment. If it hayWmethod 
This done, ſet it on the fire àgain, s that the ſtrings are ſo torn , bliſteri 
ſtirring it till it begins to boil ; then be paſt cure, geld him. ſuceeed 


taking it off, continue to ſtir it, till COFFIN, or Hbor of a horſe, Wt tot 
It grows cold, but ſo as to avoid the all the horn that appears wher Cin. 
| noiſome and -unhealthy ſmell that has his foot ſet to the ground. , CO! 
— iſſues from it. the article Hobo. that th, 
| With this medicine, the part af= COPPIN-BONE is "that whih(which 


l 


COL 


we within the hoof, as in 4 coffin 3 
it is round upwards, where it receives 

e little yaftern, but grows broader 
und thinner towards its bottom; it 


ointed 
t has 
hk a w 


Med, vi: of a porous open contexture, like 
nany wills piece of lonf- ſugar, and is eably 
bruiſes, . and often wounded when 
pt the n@horſes happen to take up nails or 


6 the cu other ſharp things upon the ſtreets, 


to which accidents they are often 


than if that bone was hard and fold. 
Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Hor ſes. 

It m ſandcracks ot quittors, or 
other diforders of the hoof, the mat- 
ter by its confinement bas rotted the 
coffin bone, which from its foft and 


ſpungy nature is eafily done, the 
inflanngopenmg muſt be enlarged, and the 
plentifulWrotten fleſh cut away ; then apply 
nent cui e actual cautery, or bot iron, 
bread — pyramidicalty, and dreſs the 
lar br e with doſſils of lint dipped in 
the co uncture of myrrh, and the wound 


with the green or precipitate ont 
ment. Bartlet's Farrar. 
QuUITTDrs. 

COFFIN- JOINT ie where the 
paltern joins the foot. See the ar- 
cles PASTERN and FOOT. 

When the ooffin joint is trained, 
2 horſe oftentimes cominues a long 
time lame, without diſcovering 
where the lameneſs lies, becauſe at 
firſt a hofſe does not favour it much, 
upon the 'benting'of the foot; onty 


upon planting his foot upon the 


ſach a Hiffneſs in that joint, that he 


hum will only touch the ground with his 


it with toe ; and it will be impoſſible to play 

and bathe joint with one's hand, The only 
If it hai method alſo to remove this ſtiffneſs is 
torn 5 dliſtering and firing, which often 


ſucceeds, unleſs the (tiffneſs and con- 
tation has been of a long ſtanding. 
Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 

COLD. By taking cold is meant 
that the pores and outlets of the ſkin, 
(which in a natural healthy ſtate of 


7 horſe, | 
wher | 
nd, 


at whic 
li 


liable z and are more eaſily cured, 


ground; but in time there will gro- 


COL 


body, - are continually breathing out 
a fine fluid, like the Ream arifing 


from het water, or ſmoke from fire) 
are ſo far ſhut up, that theſe ſteams 
ot perſpirable matter, not having 2 
free paſſage through them, are hin- 
dered from going off in the ufual 
manner; the conſequence of which 
is, their recoiling on the blood, vi- 
tiating its quality, overfilling the 
vellels, and affecting the head, glands, 
or kernels of the neck and throat, 
the luags and other principal parts. 
— iery. ge 1 
Mr. Gibſon iaye, that a cold is a 
ſtagnation of the pores, but he ſhould 
have Hid, that it was occaſioned by 
the perfpirable matter ſtagnating in 
the body : however, his next remark 
makes ſufficient amends for this mi- 
ſake, when he ſays, That colds are 
© often occaſioned through negle& of 
* rubbing off the fweat, after hard 
© exerciſe, which ſtrikes a chilneſs 
© .and damp over the whole body.“ 


See Bracken's Farriery. 


To enumerate the various cauſes 
of colds would be endleſs ; the moſt 
uſual are riding horſes till they are 
hot, and (nffering them to ſtand in 
that condition where the air is cold 
and piercing; removing a hor(e 
from a hot ſtable to a cold one, and 
too ſuddenly changing his cloathing-z 
hence it is that hoſes (often catch 
ſuch ſevere colds atter they come aut 
of dealers hands. 

The ſigns of a horſe's catching 
cold are a cough, heavineſs, and 
dullneis, which affect him more or 
leſs in proportion to the teverity of 
it; the eyes are ſometimes moiſt and 
watery ; the kernels about the ears 
and under the jaws ſwell; the noſe 
gleets, and he rattles in his breath- 
ing; and when the cold is violent, 
the horſe will be feveriſh, bis flanks. 
work, and he will both loath hi hot 
meat, and retuſe his water. When 
theſe laſt [ſymptoms are attende wich 

a ſlimy 
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2 I'flimy mouth, ears, and feet cold, 


and a great inward ſoreneſs, there is 
danger of à bad ſever. But when 
the hoͤrſe cöughs frong, ſnorts after 
it, is but lxttle off his Romach;'pricks 
vp his ears, and moves briſkly in his 
mall, dungs and tales freely, bis 
ſein feels kindly, and his coat does 
nat ſtare, he is in no darger, and 
there will be no occaſion for medicines 
of an kind : but you ſhould bleed 
him abbut two quarts, keep him 
warm, add give him feeds of ſcalded 
bran, with as much warm water as 
he wil} drirk, in order to dilute his 
WOg; 27 136 (27 T00G cis) * T3 | 
If the diſorder ſhould increaſe, the 
horſe feet het, and reſuſe his meat, 
bleed him; if a ſtrong one, two 
quarts or more; and if you are not 
latisfied without giving medicines, 
avoid .as you would do poiſon a far- 
rier's drench; (Which is generally 
compolcd ot ſome hot, nauſeous 
powders,- given in a quantity of ale; 
which too often increaſes the fever, 
by overhesting the blood, and palls 
the horſes #Romach by its loathſome- 
neſs) and inſtead of it, inſuſe two 
ounces of ànniſeeds, with a dram of 
ſoffron ina pint and a half of boiling 
water; pour off the clear, and dif- 
ſolve in it four ounces of honey, to 
which may be added four ſpoontuls 
of fallad oil; this drink may be given 
every night; or one of the following 
balls, provided there is no fever, 
in which caſe, it always will be more 
eligible to give two or three ounces of 
nitie or ſalt prunella every day in his 
feeds, or water, till it is removed: 
but ſhould the horſe be inclined. to 
coſtiveneſs, remen ber that nis hody 
ſhould be kept open by emollient 
glyſters, or cream of tartar diſſolved 
in his water, to the quantity of three 
or four ounces a day, f 
Take of the freſh powders of an- 
c niſeed, elecampa ne, carraway, li- 
E quorice, turmeric, and flower of 
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t bhrimſtone, each three ounces; 
juice of liquorice, four ounces, di. 
lolved in a ſufficient quantity « 
mountain; ſaffron-poweered, hal 
an ounce; ſallad oil and honey, 
each half a pound; oil of anniſced, 
an ounce; mix together with whey 
flour enough to make into a paſte, 
Or, Take che / following from D;, 
Bracken. nde 
»Take anniſeed, cartaway ſeed, 
and greater cardamoms ſinely pos. 
dered, of each one ounce; flower 
ot brimſtone, two ounces ;z turmeric 
in fine powder, one ounce and: 
half; ſaffron, two drams; Spanil 
juice diſſolved in water, two ounce; 
611. of anniſeed, half an ounce; 
liquorice powder, one ounce and 
a half; wheat flour a ſutiicient 
quantity to make à paſte, by beat. 
„ing all the ingredients well in z 
©: mortar.” do 21d 7 
Theſe balls conßſt of warm open- 
ing ingredients, and given in a {mai 
quantity, about the ſize of a pullet) 
egg, will encourage a free perſpin, 
tion; but in caſe of a fever, ſhoull 
be cautiouſly continued. They att 
much more efficacious, -and in all 
caſes ſuperior to the farriers drenches 
if diſſolved in a-pint of warm ale. 
This ſimple method, with good 
nurſing and hot maſhes, warm water 
and cloathing, eſpecially. about the 
head and throat, which promotes tht 
running at the noſtrils, will anſwer 
in moſt ſudden.colds 3 and when tht 
horſe feeds heartily and ſnorts after 
coughing, moderate exercile every 
day will haſten his recovery. 

The ſcalded bran ſhould be put 
hot into the manger : for the {team 
conduce not a little to promote a rut- 
ning at the noſe, which is often ve!) 
plentiful, and greatly forwards tt 
cure; his manger ſhould be kast 
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clean, by filling it with ſtraw ; | 


hay well ſhook, and ſprinkled wit 


water, and given in {mall quantities; 
tor 
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or his breathing at this'time taints 
he hay, and then he will not touch 
t. To a horſe loaded with fich, a 
rowel may ſometimes be neceſſary; 
as may alio'a gentle purge cr two, 
to ſome, when the diſtemper is gone 
off, Bartlet's Farriery, | 

Dr. Bracken obſerves, that nothing 
cold ſhou!d be given to a horſe to 
drink upon his perſpiration being ob- 
ructed, or in other words, upon his 
having caught cold; for ſuch things 
are oppoſite to the main intention of 
cure, viz. promoting perſpiration : 
thereſore, give him water milk warm 
for a few days, which will do much 
better by mixing a little oatmeal with 
it; or rather, it the horſe will drink 
it, the doctor recommends ſome of 
his cordial ball, as preſcribed in his 


notes upon Captain Burdon's Pocket 


Farrier. Mr. Gibſon directs tal pru- 
nellz or purified nitre to be infuſed 
in the water, and of this doctor 
Bracken highly approves. 

If a horſe has got a cold in his 


head, Dr. Bracken thinks that pa- 


tience and warm clothing are very 


requiſite, by reaſon the matter of the 


diſtemper requires time to aſſimulate, 
or gather together in ſuch quantity 
as that it may, with the greateſt eaſe 
fo nature, be diſcharged through the 
noſe ; when the noſe begins to run 
ever ſo little, he thirks it proper to 
blow through a quill vp his noftrils 
ſome of the following ſneezing pow- 
der, which may be repeated twice or 
thrice a day, till the running gra- 
dually ceaſes. The powder is this: 
Take of the leaves of the herb 
* aſſarahacca dried, half an ounce ; 
white hellebore, one drachm ; pow- 
© der them well, and keep them in a 
bottle cloſe {topped for uſe.“ 
Ejidemical CoLps, which fre- 
quently ſeize young horſes eſpecially, 
are often ſo far from provirg deadly, 
that, with proper care, they tend 
greatly to the improvement of a 


n 


Horſe's health and conſtitution, by - 


rendering ſuch horſes more hardy and 
durable afterwards, ard recovering 
many horſes to perte&t ſoundneis that 
before were full of complain ss. 

Ia epidemical colds, the glands 


abovt the throat and thole under the 


ears ate more inflated than in com- 
mon and accidental colds, and where 
a horſe's conſtitution is good, and 
his blood no way vitiated before, may 
be cured as other colds ; only that 
his head and neck ought to be mcre 
carefully covered and k-pt warm, to 
-promote a conſtant breathing in thoſe 
parts. About the end o: the year 
1732, there was a very remaik+ble 
diſtemper of this kind among the 
horſes in London, and in ſeveral 
other parts of the kingdom. They 
were ſeized ſuddenlywith a vehement, 
dry ſounding cough, which ſhook 


them ſo violently, that ſome of them 
were often ready to op down with 


hard ſtraining, and want of breath; 
their throats were raw and fore; 
many of them had kernels ſwelled, 
and painſul to the touch, This dif- 


temper, though no way mortal, yet 
was ſo very catching, that when any 


horſe was ſeized with it, thoſe that 
ſtood on each hand of him were ge- 
-nerally infected as ſoon as he began 
to run at the noſe, which he did ge- 


-nerally the third day, in fo profule a 


manner for five or ſix days, that ſome 


' horſes im that time diſcharged as 


much as two or three pails would 
hold of purulent matter, which how- 
ever was generally of a laudable co- 


lour and good conhſtence. 


The method followed in curing 
this malady was firſt to bleed the 


- horſe plentiſully 3 after which ſoft 


balſamics mixed with deterſives, ſuch 
as the following drinks were ad- 


- miniſtred, viz. * Coltsfoot, hyſſop, 


© and chamomile flowers, of each a 
© handful ; freſh linſeed, and garlic, 
© of each an ounce z liquorice root 

© cut 


w- Pr 
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© cyt into thin ſlices, the ſame quan- 
© tity ; of faffron, half an ounce in- 
s fuſed in two quarts of boiling wa- 
ter, one half for the morning, and 
© the other for the aſternoon. With 
theie were given balls made of the 
warm aromatic pectoral 
mixed with honey, balſam of ſul- 
hu, and ol of anniſred; and hav- 
zag allowed the horſe plenty of water 
to dilute his blood, the cure was per- 
ſected by ew ani moderate exerciſe, 
In ſome (ſeaſons, the lpring colds 
among the young horſes are agcom- 
panied with an epidemical fever, 
Alpecialy about the time of ſhedding 
their teeth, and putting ont their 
auſhies; and withont ſome care and 
diligence be uſed, theſe colds ate apt 
10 leave an ugly taint behind tham, 
A continuance. of the cough, or a re- 
Jlaxation of the kernels under the 
aws, with a too great moiſture and 
IAnottineſs of *.e noſe, which ſame- 


_ Times tury to the glanders. Cihſan s 


Diſeaſes of Horſes. | 
COLIC, ar CHOLIC. See the ar- 

ticle CyoLIC, : 
COLLAR BONES are two in 


number, in the ſhape of ap Italic, 
vi. one on each fide: by one end, 


they are united to the uppermoſt rack 
Hones; and by the other, to the upper 
rt of the ſternon or breaſt, bone, by 
ittle heads which enter the cavities 
of thoſe bones; whereas thoſe in men 
Ae joined to the ſhoulder, and aſſuſt 
in its motion, by a particular mecha- 
mifin : bot in a horſe, they ate of uſe 
to ſupport the ſhoulder blades, and 
keep them from fliding forwards. 
-Gibjon's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 


COLOUR of ar , borſe. Scarce 


any author,who wrote upon farriery, 
has neglected 9 — his opinion con- 
.cerning the different diſpoſitions of 
horſes of one colour or ,anather, 
Though indeed theſe ſignatures are 
not always to be depended on, it is 
however: heceſſary to deliver the ſen · 
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timents of authors upon it; notwith, 
Randing the late duke of Newcatty, 
who was a very good author in thi 
way, ſeems to have ſo far got th 
better of prejudice, as not in the lea 
to regard the colour of a horſe in a0 
reſpect, beſides its being conducin 
or otherwiſe to his beauty. This ö 
thought to have been running too ky 
into another extreme, ſince moſt ay, 
thors are of opinion, that ſome indi 
cation of a harle's goodnels, as wel 
as his ill vature, may be drawn fran hat ha. 
his colour, as well as from bis marks rom th 
more eſpecially af the firlt : far u Vards. 
men's tempers and inclinations may olours, 
be gueſſed at from their complex ion Nds 0 
&c, even ſo may we form a judgment Nonleſs w 
relating to this particular in horſes. Mbem wi 
The ſicur de Solleyſell tells vs, WM The 
that the dappled grey, the dak for None coli 
rel, the brown bay, the roan witha Wr29atic 
dark head, and the flea- bitten grey, Npoundec 
or Aua colour, are the belt, x ight, th 
they partake of an upiform mixtvie WF a pa 
of the four humours, yiz. phlegm, greeab 
melancholy, bile or choler, and be ſorre 
blood, and tbereſote, if a horſe bav Nhe chef 
a wixture of tbe white, the black, parent t 
the ſorrel, and the bay, he muſt be Nigance 
concluded a durable and good horte; Nel are 
and as without doubt, all animal by ixed, 
dies contain the four kinds of hu- Nor gen 
mours mentioned, a due and equitz · Nbeſnut 
ble mixture of them will make the rails ver 
beſt hocſe. But let us bear Mr. Gib- Nies. 1 
ſon upon this ſuhject. 
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The chief and principal colours at rhere a 
the bay, the cheſnut, the black, the Whorſes b. 
| brown, the dappled grey, and forrel: Whit the | 


for the white is for the moſt part oli 
ginally grey, and turns ſooner or later 
into white, as his limbs happen to 
be lighter or darker ; and the light 
grey colts that grow the ſoonel 
white, have generally little or no 

dark mixture about their joints. 
The bays are of various degrees, 
from the lighteſt bay to the dark. 
That approaches the peareſt to the 
- brown, 
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1otwith, 


own, but is always more ſhining 
wcaltl, nd 7. | 
in 1 The bright bay is an exceeding 
got te W-utiful colour, becauſe he hat often 
the leat reddiſh daſh with a gilded aſpect; 
in any Wis mane 4rd Hil black, with a black 
nducin t daik- liſt down his back. Alſo 
Thi Wie middle. colours of bays have often 
ROY he black lift with black mane and 

ay, 


ail; and the dark bays have almoſt 


ne ind. ways their knees and paſlerns black; 
— 2 nd we meet with ſeveral ſorts of bays 
wn fron 


hat have their whole limbs black, 


| marks hrom their knees and hocks down- 
: far a wards, The bay is one of the beſt 
DS May Hrolours, and horſes of all the different 
lex10us Binds of bays are commonly good, 
dgment Whnlefs when accidents happen to ſpoil 


orſes. 
ells vs 
ai Kk (or- 


hem while they are colts. 
The true cheſnut is generally of 
ne colour, without zny ſhade or 


| with a Nradation. His hairs are often com- 
n 4 dounded of three colours, the root 
belt, * Wizbt, the middle dark, and the points 
nuxtute Wt a pale brown, which makes an 
phlegm, preeable mixture; and differs from 


er, and 
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he ſorrel in this, that the mixture of 
he cheſnut is not ſ» diſtinct and ap- 
parent to the eye, eſpecially at any 
ſtance ; becauſe the hairs of the ſor- 
el are often of ſeveral colours inter- 
ixed, wherein the red or Fox col- 
dur generally predominate. Many 
beſnut horſes have their manes and 
ails very near the colour of their bo- 
ies, Both the Cheſnut and the Sor- 
| are of degrees darker and lighter. 
here are "_ gord and beavtiful 
orſes both of the cheſnut and ſorrel, 
but the latter, when they have much 
ſhite about their limbs, are apt to be 
more faulty in their feet than thoſe 
at are moe uniform in colour ; 
Ind they are alſo apt to be more ten- 
er in conſtitution, When a cheſ- 
ut horſe happens to be bald or party 


ours are 
ck, the 
d ſorrel: 
dart oti- 
r or later 
ppen 10 
the light 

ſooneſt 
> or no 


ts. doured, or to have white legs, which 
degrets, hay be owing to, ſome extiaordinary 
le aſk Aion in the dam, or fome impro- 
hn er mix ture in the breed, ſuc't hurles 
8 I 
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are not agreeable ; for cheſnuts 
ate the leaſt tainted in their colour of 
any other, and moſt people prefer the 
ekeſnut to the ſorrel, both in point of 
beauty ard goodneſs. 

The brown is a colour not altoge- 
ther ſo beavtiful as the bay or cheſ- 
nut. Brown horſes have alſo their 
degrees, ſome being light and ſome 
very dark. They have almoſt all 
black manes and tails, and often 
their joints are black, though not ſo 
ſhining as the bays, but ruſty. Al- 
moſt all brown horſes grow gradually 
lighter towards their bellies and 
flanks; and many are light about 
their muzles. The moſt beautiful 
are thoſe that happen to be finely dap- 
pled, fof the plain brown are efteem- 
ed more ordinary, Many of them 
are coarſe, but ſtrong and ſerviceable, 
fit for draught, for burden, or for 
war, 

Black horſes are very beautiful, eſ- 

ially, when they are of a jet ſhin- 


ing black and well marked, and have 


not too much white ; for a great deal 
of white, eſpecially when it ſpreads 
round their eyes and a great way up 
their le gs, adds — to their beau- 
ty ; neither does it add any thing to 
their goodneſs. Some black horſes 
have brown muz!es, are browniſh on 
their flanks and between their hipc ; 
ſome are cf a lighter colour about 
their muzles. Thofe that partake 
moſt of the brown are generally the 


ſtrongeſt in conſtitution. Among the + 


grays the dappled are reckoned the 
beſt. The — is extremely 
beautiful, and many of them very 
good, The iron-grey, with a light 
mane and tail, have alſo a gay ap- 
pearance, but are not accounted the 
moſt hardy 3 the light plain grey, and 
the pigeon coloured grey ſoon change 
and turn white, as all other greys do 
in courſe of time. The dappled 
grey keeps his firſt colour the longeſt, 
which is a fign of firength and dura- 

bleneſs. 
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- bleneſs, The nut-meg grey, where 


the dapple and other mixtures parti- 
cipate of the bay or cheſnut, is not. 
only excecding beautiful, but moſt 
of the nutmeg coloured horſes turn 
out very hardy and good, | 

The roans are a mixture of va-, 
rious colours, wherein the white pre- 
dominates. Many cf them turn out 
much better than they appear to be. 
Some are exceeding good, and thoſe 
that have a mixture of the bay or 
nutmeg- colour are ſometimes tolera- 
bly. handſome and beautiful. The 
roans have a general reſemblance to 
each other, and yet a very great di- 
verſity. | 

The ſlraw-berry approaches pretty 
near the roan in ſome things, but in 
moſt reſembles the ſorrel, being often 
marked with white on his face and 
legs, which we ſeldom obſerve per- 
fect without a mixture of the roan. 
The bay mixture in the ſtraw-berry 
is alſo of the higheſt colour, and 
makes him look as if he was tinAured 
with claret; ſome of this ſort are 
both very handſome and good, but 
are not very common, 

The tailow colour, the dun, and 
the cream colour, have all one com- 
mon reſemblance : and moſt of them 
have a lil down their backs with 
their manes and tails black. The 
moule, dun, and lead colour, are the 
molt ordinary; and becauſe the liſt 
down their backs goes off with a ſoſt 
imperceptible ſhade, like what we 
obſerve on the back of an eel, are 
trom thence called eel-backec. 
Few people chuſe dun horſes. The 
fallow.and roan coloured are many 
of them both good and beautiful. 
Thoſe are generally the beſt that, be- 

- hues their manes and tails, have their 
muzles and their joints black or cheſ- 
nut, and their colour - inclined to 
cheſnut. 

There are many other colours of 
horſes produced out of the great di- 
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verſity that are to be met with er 

where, which would be enitleſs an, 
of no ule to deſcribe, as the peach. 
colour, the ſtarling, and fleabiites, 
&c, and all theſe participate more a 
leſs of ſome of the colours already 
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mentioned. However, it may Wind; b 
farther remarked, that ſometimes hor. Wctribute 
les turn out very finely ſpotted ; ſomehe osts. 
like leopards, ſome like tigers, ſone vill bete 
like deer, with black, yellow, rec, ey eat 
or other gay colours. Others agan ever h. 
are dilagieeably diverſified in uind; | 
colours. Gibſon's Dijeaſes of Horſe, Neth to 

For the marks of horſcs arifing from bole, 
their colours, See the article Marx ell the 

COLT, or FoaL, the young a aon A 
the horſz-kind, The word colt tin. Nes, . 
ply ſpoken, is among the dealers un.W:mmat 
derſtood to mean the male kind; te The c 
female or mare colt being called et thei 
Filly. he true 

Colts are uſually foaled in the be! this \ 
ginning of ſummer, and it is the cue gra 
tom to let them tun with the mare tilHetter fc 
Michaelmas ; when they are to bow th 
weaned. This is to be done ſoone nd hett 
or later according as the cold weather vill bea 
comes in. Some are for not ha- e hail | 
ing them weaned till the middle MY. 4 
november, and that three days be. tes ar 
ſore the full of, the moon, if it hay. dw. 
pen near that time. And ſome offs More 
the bett writers on this ſubjeR, are > miſchief 
opinion, that we do not let the fes e 
ſuck long enough, and that this he gre: 
the reaſon, why they are ſo very long laking c 
before they are fit for uſe, ThelſW#lion 
authors are of opinion, that a cc ge, 
ought always to ſuck the whole win- hie, an 
ter, and that this would make them the ſam 
fit for ſervice a great deal ſooner tha £xpe: 
they are at preſent. See the articeſ"*m; | 
Foal. very w 

When firſt weaned, they muſt bes ru 
kept in a convenient houle with 4 bey gr 
low rack and manger for hay and bis been 
oats, that they may eat freely and ficlhy ſ 
eaſily, and the hay muſt be very ſwet legs. w 
and fine, eſpecialiy at firlt ; a lie nd ſha, 


wheat 


| 
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teat bran ſhould be mixed wich the and that the other which, has been 


ith er 
t!eſs zue in order to keep their bodies houſed and taken care of, ſhall have 
e peach. pen, and make them eat freely and a fine forehand, be well ſhaped, have 


drink freely. gooc legs and gcod hoofs, and be of 


eabiits A 
n, It has been obſerved, that the eating good ſtrength and ſpitit. From this, 


Moe ce 
| already do much oats has rendered colts it may be learned, that it is of no 
may end; but the cauſe has been wrongly conſequence to have a good ſtallion, 
mes hor, aributed to the heating quality of and a good mare, if the colts are 
ed; ſom] be nts. If the oats are bruiſed in a, ſpoiled in the breeding up. 
1s, lone vill before they are given them, tho* It is obſerved that ſome colts under 
»w, re! {hey eat ever ſo much of them, there the age of fix months, tho* the mare 
ers againfſWever happens any miſchief of this yields plenty of good milk, yet decay | 
in the Mind 3; but endeavouring with their and waſte daily, They are in this [1 
Horse, Neeth to break and chew them when caſe always troubled with a cough. 
ſing iron hole, they are apt to ſtretch and The breeders have a great many fan- | 
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well the vellels of the head, and oc- taſtic remedies in ſuch caſes, as the [1 
aon a ſulloe(ſs of blood about the bag wherein the creature was ſosled, | 


colt fin. Nes, which often_terminates in in- the lungs of a fox and the like; but 
alers un. lommations, and in blindneſs, a little liquorice and eJecampane pows- 
ind ; te The difficulty of chewing oats, and, der mixed with honey ard milk, is a 
called Mot their heating vature, is therefore remedy greatly to be preferred to all 


he true reaſon of this miſchief; and theſe. 
f this be obvi-t-d by firit bruiſing When the colts are kept up in the 
he grain, the colt always grows the winter, they are not to be continually | 


1 the be. 
s the cul 


mare tileiter for eating it, His legs do not immured in the ſtable, but in the | 
re to brow thick, but he becomes broader middle of the day,when the fun ſhines | 
\e ſooner nd better knit, and as he grows up, warm, they ſhould always be let out | 
| weathe ill bear fatigue much betier than if to play about for an hour or two; 
not har. e had been ted only with bran and and when the winter is fpent, they 
niddle Way. Above all things, thele crea- ſhould he turned into ſome dry 
days be. Nrures are to be kept from wet and ground, where the graſs is ſweet and 
if it hay. old white they are young, for nothing ſhort, and where there is good water, 


(ome offs more tender than a colt, and the that they way drink at pleaſure, The 


N, are ofÞniſchieſs he gets at this time are not winter after this, they may be kept 
the ſoz erfily got over. Experience ſhews in the ſtable without any farther care 
at this ue great advantage of houſing and than that which is taken of other 
rery long king care of colis: for if the ſame horſes ; but aſter the firſt year the 
3 Rallion cover two mares, bcth alike mare colts and the horſe colts are not- 
at a colin age, beauty and all other particu- to be kept together, See Verto. 
hole win s, and theſe bring both foals of This may be the meihod every 
ke then be ſame ſex, ſo that there is no room ſummer and winter till they are broke 


2ner than 
ne articit 


to expect the leaſt difference between for uſe ; which may be when they are 
them; let one of theſe colts be houſed three years old, and they will take 
every winter, and let the other al- the breaking much more eaſily, after 


muſt bew ys run abroad, it will be found as this fort of breeding, than if they 
> with hey grow up, that the colt which had been all the time running about 
hay and bas been kept abroad, ſhall have large wild: for ordering them the ſecond 
eely and icy ſhoulders, flabby and gouty year as the other horſes are o:dered, 


legs. weak paſterns, and bid hoofs, they will be tame and gentle like 
aud ſhall be a dull hefvy creature; them, and will not flounce and plunge 
| | 9 a baut 


ery ſwett 
3 a littie 
whe 
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about on the firſt mounting, as they 


otherwiſe — but will take the. 


ſaddle quietly, The common way of 
breaking x colt by beating him and 
tiring him by trotting over plowed 
fields, however neceſſary it may be to 
a colt that has always run wild, is 
not to be choſen when it can be a- 
voided ; for it is breaking and ſpoil- 
ing the creature's ſpirit. Uſing him 
to other horſes, and winning him by 
1 is a valtly preferable way. 
is proper to wear no ſpurs for ſome 
time with a newly backed horſe, 
In order to meke bim endure the 
ſaddle well, the way is to make it fa. 
miliar to him, by clapping it with 
the hands as it lies on his back ; then 
ſwaying upon it, and dangling the 
ſtirrups by his ſides, rabbing his ſides 
with them, and bringing kim thus to 
be uſed to every thing about him. 
Then the crupper ſhould be often 
ſtrained, the girths looſened and 
tightened, and the ſtir:ups tzken up 
and let down at times ; all the while 
making much . of him. This will 
make every thing e:ſy to him, and 
will make him gentle, without break- 
ing his ſpirit. . 1 
As ſoon as be will trot with the 
faddle obediently, the monthing of 
him is to be conſidere / l. In order to 
this, put a trench of a full mouth 
into his mouth, and throw the reins 
over the fore part of the ſaddle, fo 
that he may have a full feeling of it; 
then put on a martingale buckled at 
ſuch a length, that he may juſtly feel 
it, when he jerks up his bead. A 
broad piece of leather is then to be put 
round his neck ; and the” ends made 


faſt, by platring ir, or ſome other 
h 


way, at the withers, or before the 
wind- pipe, about two hand:uls helow 
the thrapple, betwixt the leather and 
his neck; let the martingale paſs ſo, 
that at any time, when he to 
duck or throw down his head, the 
© caveſſon being placed upon the tender 


ing to diſperſe, as has been often ex- 


COL 
griſtle of his noſe, may correct an{ 
niſh him. This will make hin 
ling his head to, and form him 90 
the rein. See the articles Backing, 
COLT-TAMING, and WEANING 0 
CoLTs. Sportſman's Dict. 
COLT-EVIL is a continued if 


hould 
ng diſh 
oder th: 
When 
e (wel 
put up 


neſs in a borſe's yard, and is ſo cal. r uſe 21 
ed, becauſe it is a diſeaſe incident ty {W012i 0! 
colts, and is brought upon them e n. 
having ſull liberty with mares, ahi fleſh. 
— — = able to cover them: bu Note ſpir 
the diſeaſe which rall un. reper. 
der that name, 10 this kin — 1 
no other than a ſwelling of the ſheath, W's of a c 
Gibſon's New Farrier's Guide, ' 
obſerve moſt farriers are ſo igno- Tn 


ram, that they bring under this de. 
nomination all diſeaſes of the ſheath, 
though they only proceed from dir 
and naſtineſs lodged there, which 1 
little warm beer and butter ſkil{ully 
uſed will remove, and cauſe the ſwell. 


em fa 
me the) 
als; an 
the ho 
| ** N 
ing, le: 
wag fee 
d the ! 
e ſaddle 
ars or 


perienced. When a colt's yard it 
tumefied or ſwelled, from whatever 
cauſe it proceeds, it ſhould be (oment- 
ed with warm flannels, ſqueezed ou 


of the following fomentation , ; have 
warm as he can bear it; and if b rs hv 
will not be eaſy while it is uſing, bind, b 
him in ſome ſafe manner. Ta ')* 
© the leaves of mallows and marſh- ty Ne 
© mallows, flowers of camomile, me- 8 
« lilot, and fumitory, of each the“ * 
handſuls; roſemary, origanum, f 
© wild thyme, ſouthernwood, zu“ an 


© flowers of elder, of each-two hand- 
* fols ; juniper and hurel berries 
© bruited, of each four ounces ; boil 
* theſe in eight quarts of water to (ix, 
Then ftrain out the liquor; and witi 
two pieces of flannel by turns, fo- 
ment the parts affected as warm u 
the horſe will hear it, for ſome time, 
morning, and evening. But before 
you apply it, it may not be impro- 
per to add to it ſome common malt a 
moloſſes ſpirit, about a pint will be 
ſufficient, and every time when * 
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hould be kept warm over a chaf- 
ig diſh of . coals, or it will grow 
der than it ſhould be. 

When you bave done fomenting 
e ſwelled parts the liquor may 
put upon the herbs, &o. to keep 
xr uſe againit next diy. This fo- 


rect and 
ake hin 
him 1 
\CKInG, 
NING of 


aed ſtiff. 
ſo call. 


id entation may be uſed as a general 
8 de in all kinds of ſwellings of 
es whit te fleſhy parts, only by adding 
* bu Wore ſpirits to make it penetrate the 


eper, Bracken's Art of Farriery. 


poet Bf COLT-TAMING is the break- 
e ſheath, jg of a colt, ſo as to endure a ride: 
e. 


Theſe animals being naturally of 


Ar. mſelves unruly, you ſhould make 
e ſheath dem familiar to you irom the 
rom din ne they have been weaned when 


als; and ſo, winter after winter, 


— the houſe, uſe them to familiar 


2 ions, as rubbing, clawing, hal- 
often ex. Ning, leading to water, taking up 

yard i eir feet, Knocking their hoofs, 
whateve d the like; and ſo break them to 
omen Ne ſaddle. The belt time is at three 


ars or four at moſt, but he who 


zexed en ill have patience to ſee his horſe 


9 f * full five, ſhall be ſure to have him 
ing, bind a longer continuance, and much 

« Take 6s ſubje& to diſeaſes and infirmi- 
d marſh. Now, in order to bridle and 
mile, me- dle a colt, when he is made a 
ach thee le gentle, take a ſweet watering 
anum, of nch waſhed and anointed with 
od, auen and falt, which put into his 
wa Wat ouch ; and fo place it, that it 


iy hang about his tuſh ; then offer 
n the ſaddle, but with that care 
d circumſpection, that you do 
it fright him with it, ſuffering 
m to ſmell at it. to be rubbed 
ih it, and then to feel it; and af- 
that, fix it on, and girt it faſt; 
d at what part and motion he 
ms moſt coy, with that make him 


| berries 
ces; boil 
ter to ſix. 
and wit 
urns, fo- 
warm u 
me time, 
ut before 


—— olt familiar of any other. 
„ will ke Ving thus ſaddled and bridled, 
hen uſed, ad him out to water, bring him 


in; and when he has flood a 


COM 


liitie relned upon the trench an hour 
or more, t:ke off the bridle and 
ſaddle; and let him go to his meat 
tiil the evening; and then lead him 
out as before ; and when you carry 
him in again to ſet him up, take 
off his ſaddle gently, and drets him, 
cloathing him for all night. Ruf. 
Di. 

COMMENCE, To commence, 
or initiate a horſe, is to put him to 
the firſt leſſon, in order to break 
him, Guiilet, 

COMPRESSION is the boof 
of a horſe happens by the coronary 
puſhing againſt the nut bone, upon 
which it partly moves, and which, 
having the action of a lever, takes 
for its point of ſupport the upper 
and forepart of the foot-bone com- 
preſſed ; the nut bone, which it 
1aiſes, and which puſhes againtt the 
tendo achillis, which tendon 
preſſes the fleſhy ſole againſt the 
horny one; and all theſe combined 
compreſſions produce an inflamma- 
tion upon the fleſhy fole, which 
ſp:eads all over the other parts. 
Strong compreſſions are diſtinguiſh- 
ed by puſhing the thumb upon the 
coronet, which makes a horle feel 
as ſhirpa pain as if there was a frac- 
ture; when the compreſſion is not ſo 
violent as that it cannot be thus 
known by the coronet, jt muſt be 
examined in the foot; the horny. 
ſole muſt be pared, till it becomes 
flexible under the tool, which muſt 
be done as near the frog as can be ; 
the tool mult be preſſed ; and if the 
horſe is ſenſible of it in that place, we. 
may be ſured that there is a com 
pre ſſion of the coronory bone upon 
the nut bone. The length of time 
the compreſſion has continued may 
be known by the adheſion of the 
horny to the fleſhy ſole; for the horſe 
bleeds but little after the drawing 
it, becauſe of the interception af 
the fluids by the compreſſion. La. 
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Fofſe's Obſervations and Diſcoveries 
en Horſes. 

CONSUMPTION. That horſes 
are ſubject to conſumptions or waſt- 


ing diſorders muſt be manifeſt to 


all who have had any tolerable ac- 
quaintance with their diſeaſes, tho 
tew have been able to diſtinguiſh a 
true conſumption from an obſtinate 
cold, or other diſorders of the 
breaſt. 

The cauſe of a conſumption is fre- 
quently from colds that have ne- 
ver been thoroughly cured, but 
have left ſome taint upon the longs, 
or (ome other of the principal viſ- 
cera, eſpecially of the parts contain- 
ed in the cheſt; ſometimes from 
violent inward. ſtrains in working 
a horſe beyond his ftrength ; or, 
when he has a cold upon him, tra- 
velling a horſe beyond his ſtrength ; 


riding long journeys without allow-_ 


ing ſufficient food or proper times 
ot baiting and reſt upon the road; 
riding in the night in damp and 
wet weather, ard from other ſuch- 
like errors; and ſometimes con- 
ſumptions proceed from weakneſs or 
other faults in the conſtitution ; 
ſometimes from pluriſies, ſurfeits, 
or long continued ſickneſs of any 
kind. | 

Fiery hot horſes are the moſt 
ſubject to conſumptions ; being for 
the moſt part, naturally weak and 
waſhy, and of a heftic diſpoſition. 
When a conſumption proceeds from 
any defeR in the lungs, or principal 
. viſcera of a horſe, the eyes look 
dull; and a little moiſt, the ears 
and feet are for the moſt part hot, 
he coughs ſharply by fits, and fre- 
quently with a groaning ; he ſneezes 
much, has an uneafinels or quick 
motion in his flanks; and often 
gleets at the noſe, and ſometimes 
throws out a yellowiſh curdled mat- 
ter; he has but little appetite to 
food, "eſpecially to hay, but will eat 


CON 


his corn; and is for the moſt 
hot after it. Sometimes theſe ſyn 
toms abate, and give hopes of 
covery : but the leaſt over exerciſe 
error in feeding brings them to ths 
old paſs. 
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When a horſe that has any of Won m: 
abovementioned ſymptoms retaim «© Tak 
tolerable appetite for food, ha bound, 
out a long while without any gu roſe le: 
abatement of his ſtrength, or lok WM linſeed 
fleſh, it is always a good ſign: ¶ or juic 
the contrary, when he contineWan ou 
loſing his fleſh and vigor, it is a i Gum 
of decay. When a horſe runs a 5 inſuſe 
lowiſh gleet from his noſe, or cui vater, 


led matter, it always proves mori 
and ſhews the lungs to be waſting 
but if the matter be white and we 
digeſted, and at times abates wi 
a gleet of clear water, it is a pr 
miſing ſign ; eſpecially if the hor 
be young: but even where the be 
ſymptoms appear, conſumptions 
all kinds are dangerous and unce 
tain, 
As to the cure, one of the pri 
cipal things is bleeding, whic 
ſhould be ſmall in quantity, | 
often, eſpecially in the beginning 
before a horſe loſes too much of b 
fleſh ; a pint at once, or a pint at 
half from ſome horſes is ſufficien 
which may be repeated as often: 
as they appear to be more than « 
dinarily oppreſſed in breathing. A 
thoſe things that are proper in col 
are profitable here alſo, The 6 
lowing _ will likewiſe do g 
ſervice, if the horſe be you 
© Take conſerve of red roſes, 0 
© ounce; lucatellus balſam, half 
© ounce ; ſpermacceti, rubbed ii 
© mortar, and ſalprunella, of es- 
© two drams; ſyrup of corn pop 
© pies, what is ſufficient to mak? 
© into a ball to be rolled in liquor 
© powder or wheat flouer. Th. 
balls may be given one every mo 
ing for a week; and if mw 
bunt 
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e moſt ond to do ſervice, may be con- Pectorals may be given to palliate 
heſe ſyngued during pleaſure, till the horſe preſent emergent ſymptoms ; but as & 
pes of covers his uſual vigour, and, be- diſſections have diſcovered both the 
' exerciſe n to gather ſtrength. If the horſe glands of the lungs and meſentery 


em to thalWowers or runs at the nole, ſo as to to be ſwelled, and often indurated, 


duce weakneſs, the following in- the whole ſtreſs lies on mercurial 


any of i on may be uſed, purges, and the following ponder- 

is retain Take ground-ivy and hore- ous alteratives given intermediately. 

od, ba hound, of each an handful; red „Take native cinnabar,or cinna- 

t any gra roſe leaves, half an handful ; freſh © bar of antimony, one pound; 

or lok Wlinſeed and liquorice root ſliced, © powder vey fine, and add the ſame 

| ſign : ¶ or juice of liquorice, of each half * quantity of gum guaiacum and 

contin an ounce ; ſaffron one dram; * nitre; give the horle an ounce of 
it isah 


Gum tragacanth, one ounce; * this powder twice a day, wetting 
infuſe them in a quart of _— © his feeds. | 

water, letting the infuſion ſtan The ſpring graſs is often extreme - 
covered till cold. This may be ly ſerviceable, but the ſalt marſhes 
ade milk warm, and given every are to be preferred, and even to be 
orning after the ball, taſting two more depended on than medicines : 


runs a ye 
>, Or cunt 
ves morti 
e waſting 
e and we 


bates wi urs before and two hours after, for great alterations are thereby 
it is a profifflowing him not above a quartern made in the blood and juices. But 
f the ha ſcalded bran: for when ſcalded it may be worth obſerving, that a 
re the be 


n is often given, and in great horſe frequently relapſes after ap- 
nantities, it hurts a horſe, by re- pearances of ammendment; when 
ring too much; and is greatly a yellowiſh gleet or curdled matter 
jurious in all habitual weakneſſes. runs from his noſe, and he grows 
is oats ſhould be the hardeſt and emaciated; is much addicted to 


mptions ( 
and uncz 


f the pri 


Ng, whidgeeteſt that can be got: and his ſweat, heaves much with a redu- 
ntity, baieds alſo ſmall, that he may not be plicated motion, and has a ſhort rat- 
„* vyed, His hay ſhould alſo be the tling cough : under theſe circum- 
zach of h 


eſt; and the duſt well ſhook out ſtances there can be little hopes of 
it, and given in ſmall portions, his recovery, or any future ſervices 
at he may digeſt it eaſily. But from him; conſequently, to ſave 
thing contributes more to the cure farther expences, the beſt way would 
a conſumption than air and exer- be to diſpatch him as incurable. 


a pint al 
s ſufficient 
as often 
e than a 


thing. e, though any exceſs in the latter Bartlet's Farriery. 
r in coli dangerous; and therefore a we k QCONTUSIONS, and BLows, 
The lognſumptive * horſe ſhould only be See the article Bows, | 
e do grid, or rode by a perſon of a light QCONVULSIONS. Every ore 
be youlWeight : and if ſhort breathed, muſt be ſenſible, that violent and \ 
roſes, 0Would only be walked : he ſhould exceſſive pain in any any pait of the 
im, halt a continued in the air as much as body will excite convulſions z but 
bbed in Wlſible upon ſome dry common, or eſpecially when the pain is in thoſe 


la, of es 
corn pop 
to make 


her place, where the air is good, parts where the nerves abound moſt, 
hich is the moſt likely way to as the ſtomach, the guts, the mid- 
Ing him to his ſtomach, and con- riff, and tendinous perts of the | 


n [1quor quemly to his ſtrength ; and if he limbs; and therefore we find hor- 
r.. Thi ends by this management, there ſes often convulſed in the gripes and 
ery mor ay be ſome hopes of his recovery, ſtrangury, when the nervous parts 
f they erding he be young, Gibſon's of the guts and bladder are affected 


{ous 


fenen of Horſes, E 2 5 
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lenly, and without any previous no- 
F * is. pperrisg with al the ſymp- 
ew days Noms above deſcribed, which caſe is 
the 16, Mexceeding dangerous, and the cure 
d all M moſt impracticable: but when the 
hind wilffnouth is ſo far free from the con- 
cramped, alfons, that a medicine may be ad- 


iniſtered; and that the horſe can 
ake a ſhift to lick up a little bran, 


boks as | 


ent, wi | , 
tradling ind (wallow a little white water or 
n all pa xruel, there may be ſome hopes of 
oft impoſiW recovery. 


But when this ſort of univerſal 
ramp or convulſion proceeds from 
diſtemperature of the midriff, or 
ny other of the principal viſcera, 
here are always ſome previous 


be made 
dy to fall 
careful, 
fixed wi 


| 
— 4 ymptoms that go before, by which 
pants co. may be diſtinguiſhed from the con- 
tf breath Wulſfions that proceed from vermin. 
$ contin hen this is the caſe a horſe firſt 
ad: which! all falls off his ſtomach, grows 
few day nadually weak, feeble, and diſpi- 
very effec ited in his work, turns ſnort 
to the d eathed with the leaſt exerciſe, 


and though the diſtemper advan- 


ur to es more {lowly in this caſe than 
bje& toi the other that proceeds from ver- 
d, and vin, yet it is no leſs dangerous, be- 
more thaſſule the true cauſe is ſeldom known, 
\ſaal caull il it be too late to provide a reme- 
convullog 


nach: an In order to the cure, it will be 


s above i Peceſſary to obſerve carefully theſe 
in buſineilfiſtinctions, and if a young horle 
hen boWiat has been but lately in the dea- 


ers hand happens to be ſeized ſud- 
lenly ; and it this falls out in the 
pring, and the beginning of ſum- 
her, without any previous ſymp- 
oms, we may reaſonably conclude 


diſorder! 
other cal 
* ulcas 
ther of d 


ure of thee diſtemper to be owing to bots in 
between de tomach, in which caſe no time 
t takes io be Joſt ; but before his mouth 


quite ſhut up, the following ball 
hay be given. Take mercurius 
dulcis and the pewder of diapente, 
of each half an ounce; make it 


ſtoma 

d y a diſte 
or any 6 
ra. 


ariſes {rot into a ball, with a ſufficient quan- 
ſeizes lui my of conſerve of reſes; and roll 
denlf 
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© it in liquorice powder or flouer, 
© and waſh it dc wn with a horntul 
© or two of warm water.” When 
this ball has been adminifterec, 
make the fo'lowing inſuon. Take 
4 * and rue, of each two 
© large handfuls ; chamomile flow- 
© ers, one handful ; aſſafoetida and 
© caſtor, of each half an ounce ; 
* ſaffron and liquorice-root ſliced, 
of each two drams. 

Let theſe be infuſed in four quarts 
of boiling water ; and when the in- 
fuſion has ſtood till almoſt cold, 
give three or four hornfuls, and re- 
peat the doſe three or four times a 
day. The following ointment may 
be rubbed into the cheeks, temples, 
neck, ſhoulders, ſpines of the back 
and loins ; and wherever there is 
the greateſt contraction or ſtiffneſs, 
© 'Take nerve ointment, or the un- 
guentum martratum, of either 
of theſe four ounces ; ointment of 
marfh-mallows, fix ounces ; muſt- 
ard-ſeed ground, and Flanders 
oil of bays, of each two ounces ; 
oil of amber, two ounces, with a 
ſufhcient quantity of camphorated 
„ ſpirits of wine, to make it into a 
© thin liniment.“ Muſtard-ſeed a- 
lone freſh ground, worked well into 
the affected parts, with camphorated 
ſpirits, may alſo be uſed ſucceſsfully 
to hories of ſmall value, for out- 
ward application; and internally, 
the following cheap drink, which 
may be given two or three hornfuls 
once in four hours, 

* Take rue, pennyroyal, and to- 
© bacco, of each a handtul; aſſa foe- 
© tida, an ounce; boil them in a 
s quait of forge- water; and let the 
* decoction ſtand conſtantly on the 
ingredients, and give as the for- 


mer.“ When the javs are fo lock- 


ed up, that medicines cannot be 
given by the mouth, it is more eli- 
gible then to give them by way of 
glyſter; for forcing open the jaws 
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by violence often puts a horſe into 
ſuch agonies, that the ſymptoms are 
thereby increaſed. The infufion a- 
bove may be given for that purpoſe, 
or the following. * Take rue, pen- 
© nyroyal, and chamomile flowers, 
© of each one handful ; garlic, an 
.© ounce; caſtor and aſſa foetida, of 
each half an ounce.* In making 
this glyſter, the herbs are to be boil- 
ed firſt in two quarts of water, for 
ten or fifteen minutes, with the caſ- 
tor and aſſa foetida cut in ſmall pie - 
ces, and tied in a rag; then the 
garlic is to be added, and continued 
cloſe covered on the fire, for ten mi - 
nutes longer; after which, the li- 
quor is to be poured off into a pan 
or any other convenient veſſel; af- 
ter that, add of linſeed oil or trea- 
cle, of each four ounces; and laſt 
of all, half an ounce of unrectified 
oil of amber, with the treacle and 
the oils mixed with the decoction, 
when it is put into the bag. Give 
this glyſter once a day. Gibſon's 
Diſeaſes of Horſes. 

In this caſe alſo he muſt be ſup- 
ported by nouriſhing glyſters made 
of milk, pottage, broth, &c. Which 
muſt be given to the quantity of 
three or four quarts in a day; glyſ- 
ters of this kind will be retained and 
abſorbed into the blood ; and there 
have been inſtances of horſes thus 
ſupported for three weeks together, 
who muſt otherwiſe have periſhed, 

Mer. Gibſon mentions ſome extra- 
ordinary inſtances of ſucceſs in ca- 
ſes of this Tort, by theſe methods 
and repeated frictions, which are 
extremely ſerviceable in all convul- 
five diforders and often prevent 
their being jaw ſet; they ſhould be 
applied with unwearied dihgence e- 
very two or three hours, wherever 
any ſtiffneſs or contractions on the 
muſcles appear: for a horſe in this 
eondition never lies down till they 
are in (ome meaſure removed, He 
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takes particular notice of a har 
whoſe jaws were ſo locked up { 
three weeks. that both food and ny. 
dicine were forced to be given hy 
glyſters ; that not having recovery 
the uſe of his jaws for a fortni 
though he now moved them gig 
leſs ſtiffneſs, he was determing 
from the known relaxing power & 
* to give him half an oung 
of it diſſolved in one of his glyſt 
the good effects of which were 
evident by a general amendmes 
that he was al noe to continy 
it in the following manner. Tak, 
* Matthew's pill and aſſa foetidai 
© each an ounce ; make into a ball 
This ball he gave for one doſe, ar 
repeated once ; and by this and th 
uſe of the nervous medicines gim 
twice a day and gentle purging, th 
horſe was perſectly recovered. I 
ule of rowels in theſe caſes is 
rally unſucceſsful ; the ſkin being 
tenſe and tight that they ſeldom di 
geſt kindly, and ſometimes mon 
fy; that if they are applied the 
ſhould be put under the jaws a 
in the breaſt. The-red-hot iron 
frequently run through the foreto 
32d mane, near the occipital boy 
for this purpole, has often b 
found to have deſtroyed the ceryi 
ligament. 

When this diſtemper does 1 
proceed from vermin, as ſometime 
happens to old horſes that have bet 
ſtrained in working, or after fo 
very bad ſurfeit, then the mercun 


al preparations will be in a g ent oi] 
meaſure unneceſlary, or perhapſWnarſhn 
hurtful. In this caſe, the bot vellitor, 


ſhould firſt be bled plentifully, un 
leſs he is low in fleſh, old, or late) 
come from any hard continued duty 
then you muſt be more ſparing 
his blood; afterwards give him tf 
following nervous hall. Take il 
© foetida half an ounce, ruſſia cal 
tor pawdered, two drams ; vi 
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" a hog nan root powdered, one ounce 3 leaſt, till his dung comes away with 
d up u make into a ball with honey and eaſe, and grows (oft, His diet 
| and ne oil of amber.) This ball may be ſhould be the beſt hay, ſcalded bran, 
given ven twice a day at firſt z and then ſcalded chaff, or boiled barley, till 
recoven Pace waſhed down. with a decoc- he has been thoroughly emptied ; 
fortnight, en of miſletoe or valerian ſweet- and for ſome time afterwards. At 


hem wü ed with liquorice or honey; an firſt, his dung that comes away with 


eterminalunce of aſſa foetida may be tied up the glyſters, will be in ſmall hard 
power oo a piece of ſtrong coarſe linen-rag, balls; and ſometimes along with it 
an our nd put behind his grinders to champ a naſty putrid lime, which after 
s glyſten iſ". The laxative purges andemol- diſchaiged gives great relief. Sce 
u were Mient glyſters ſhould be given inter- the article BAckRAK ING. 
1endmen {Wnediately to keep the body open: Take lenitive electuary, and 
o contim ot when the former balls have been 4 cream of tariar, of each four oun- 
r. © Tab aken a week or ten days, the fol- ces; brown ſugar, two ounces 3 
foetida Wowing may be given once a * mix them in a pint and a half of 
ato a ball Y, with the valerian decoction. mild ale; the ale is io be made 
doſe, u Take cinnabar of antimony, fix * hot, that the cream of taitar may 
is and H drams 3 aſſa foetida, half an * the more eafily diſſolve in it; after 
ines gi ounce, ariſtolochia, myrrh, and * that the ſugar, and laſt of all the 
rging, M bay berries, of each two drams z * lenitive eleftuary,* This is to 
red. I make into a ball, with treacle and be. given in the morning upon an 
es is gere oil of amber, Bartlet's Farriery. empty ſtomach, blood-warm ; and it 
in being ll CONVUL SIONS from @ reten- will probably begin to work before 
ſeldom d ien of the dung and aliment. Theſe night, and ſeldom makes a horſe 
es mom ſtoppages proceed from various cau- ſi k, as the ſtronger purges are apt 
plied the; and only affect the head when to do, when a horle is full and coſ- 
jaws ufthey happen to be of ſome continu- tive, It may be repeated three or 
hot iron (ance Among the ſigns that ac- four times, allowing always two or 


ompany this kind of convulfien three days reſpite between each 

re, that the horſe generally looks draught; keeping him 10 an open 08 
lull about the head, with his eyes diet, with proper exerciſe, till he 
lwoln, he is feeble, reels, and tot- recovers his uſual vigour. Gihſon 

ters as he moves; his mouth is ge- ubi ſupra, 

rerally ſtiff, but not quite ſhut up, CORD, or Roye. See the ar- 

as 5 the —— 2 deſcribed. ticle ROPE. 

n order to the cure, let the horſe CORK of a ſadale, pieces of wood 

de backraked thoroughly ; after upon 4 — oe a e 8 
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he cervi 
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after ſo 


e mercum which Jet him have plenty of emol- faſt. This part was formerly made 
za a hent oily glyſters made of mallows, of cork, whence it ſtill retains the 
r perhap marſhmallows, the herbs mercury, name. See the article Bol sT ERS. 
the bort pellitory and ſuch like: but in pla- CORNER, or ANGLEs of the 
ifully, ue where theſe cannot be readily got, volt, in the manage, are the extre- 


„or lateſiey may be made of pot-liquot, mities of the four lines of the volt, 
nued dum 0 ter-gruel, or any kind of meat when you work in a ſquare. Guil- 
ſparing broth, To three pints, or two let. See the aiticles VoLT and 
e him warts of the liquor, may be added SQUARE. 

Take z pint of linſeed oil, and half a CORNER TEETH of &@ horſe, 
ruſſia ci pound of treacle, or a pound of four teeth placed between the mid- 
ms j vale brown ſugar; to he given milk dle teeth and the tuſhes ; being two 


in erm, and repeated every diy at EA above 
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above and two below on each fide of 
the jaw, which ſhoot when a horſe 
is five years old, or rather in the 
ſpring before he is five: then the 
corner teeth begin to appear, and at 
firſt but juſt equal with the gums, 
being filled with fleſh in the middle. 
Theſe differ from the middle teeth, 
in their being more fleſhy on the in- 
ſide z they grow leiſurely, and dif- 
fer alſo from the other fore-teeth in 
the kind of reſemblance they bear to 
a ſhell, whence they are called the 
ſhell teeth, becauſe they environ the 
fleſh in the middle halt way round ; 
and as they grow, the fleſh within 
diſappears, and leaves a diſtinct hol- 
lowneſs and openneſs cn the inſide. 
The corner teeth on the upper gums 
caſt out before thoſe on the under ; 
fo that the upper corner teeth are 
ſeen before thoſe below. See AcGE 
of a horſe. Solleyſeil's Compleat Horſe- 
man and Gibſon's Dijeaſes of Horſes. 

CORONET, or CRONET, of a 
horie's foot, is that part round the 
very top of it where the hair grow- 
eth and fallethdown upon the hoof ; 
or it is the loweſt part of the paſtern, 
which runs round the coffin, and is 
diſtinguiſhed by the hair, which 
joins and covers the upper part of 
the hoof. The coronet ſhould be 
no more raiſed than the hoot, nor 
make, as it were, a ridge or height 
round it; it it does, it is a ſign that 
either the ſoot is dried up, or that 
there are a great many humours in 
the coronet which do occalion the 
crown-ſcab, and other ſores to which 
that part is ſubject. Solleyſell . Com- 

eat Horſeman. 

CORRECTIONS, in the man- 

e, is uled for heips or aids given 
with ſeverity. See the articles ArDs 
and CHASTISEMENTS, 

Brſore a horſe is taught any leſ 
ſon, you ought to take notice, that 
there are ſeven helps for his further- 
ance therein, or to puniſh him for 
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faults committed in his leſſons. 1, 
The voice, which, when ſweet zupa 
accompanied with cheriſhings, 5 
helpſul : but when reugh and tc. 
rible, and accompanied with ſtroke, 
and threatnings, a correction. 2, 
The rod, which is a help in the ſhak. 
ing, and a correction in the {trik. 
ing, 3. The bit, an help in in 
ſweetnels; the ſnaffle, in its ſmooth. 
neſs: but hoth corrections, the one 
in its hardneſs, and the other in in 
roughneſs, and both in flatneſs and 
ſquareneſs. 4. The calves of the 
legs, which being gently laid to the 
horie's ſides are helps, but correc. 
tions when you ſtrike them hard; 
as giving warning that the ſpurs are 
about to follow. 5. The ſtiriup 
and ſtirrup-leather, which are cor. 
rections when ſtruck hardagainſ the 
hinder part of the ſhoulder, but helps 
when thruſt forward in a quick mo- 
tion. 6, The ſpur, that is helpful 
when gently delivered in any mo- 
tion that calls for quickneſs and ac- 
tivity, whether on or above the 
ground; and a correction, when it 
is ſtruck hard in the ſide upon any 
ſloth or fault committed. 5. The 
ground, that is an help when plain 
and ſmooth, and not painſul to tread 
upon; and a correction, when 
rough, deep, and uneven, for the 
amendment of a vicious habit con- 
tracted. Did. Ruft. 

Moſt men whip and ſpur a hoiſt 
to make him go faſter, before they 
bid him: but that is c: uel treatment 
to beat a generous creature before 
you have ſignified ycur mind to him 
(by ſome token which he may be 
brought to underſtand) who would 
obey you it he knew your pleaſure: 
it is time enough to correct him 
when lie refuſes, or reſiſts you. Do not 
haul his head about with too tight 
a rein; it deadens his mouth; be- 
ſides he will carry you ſafer and tate 
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hand than a heavy one; much de- 
ds-upon the quietneſs of the bri- 

de hand; keep your elbows ſteady, 

and you cannot hurt his mouth, 

Burdon's Pocket-Farrier. 

CORVET or CURVET. 
article CURVETS. 

COSTIVENESS in horfes ſome- 
times proceeds from violent and 
hard exerciſe, eſpecially in hot wea- 
ther, which, by increaſing perſpira- 
tion too much, divelts the blood of 
its thinner ſeroſites, which is the 
cauſe of that heat and drineſs that 
s obſervable in horſes that are bound 
in their bodies. Sometimes coſtive- 
neſs proceeds from a contrary cauſe, 
viz. fm ſtanding long at ha:d meat, 
without graſs or other cleanſing di- 
et; and having but little air and 
exerciſez or having their exercile 
only in ſpurts and not continued, 
When coſtiveneſs proceeds from ei- 
ther of theſe cauſes, it is eaſily re- 
medied, if taken in time. But there 
is another kind of coſtiveneſs in 
horſes, which is more hard to be re- 
moved, viz. that which ſeems to be 
natural or grown into a hahit. 

In the firſt caſe, the cure is eaſy, 
only by giving him an open diet for 
ſome time; and if any thing more 
is wanting, lenitive mild purges are 
the moſt likely to ſucceed, . In the 
ſecond, when coſtiveneſs proceeds 
only from want of air and exerciſe, 
and a cooling lax diet, it is no leſs 
exfily remedied with proper leni- 
tives, as Glauber's falt with leni 
tive eleQuary, viz. four ounces of 
each diſſolved in warm ale or wa- 
ter, and repeated every other day 
with ſcalded bran every day till the 
horſe's body is thoroughly opened; 
giving him at the ſame time air and 
exerciſe, Oily glyſters may alſo do 
ſervice in this caſe ; and when theſe 
thngs are complied with, two or 
three purges will probably finiſh the 
cure. | 


See the 
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But, that ſort of coftiveneſs which 
ſeems natwral to the conſtitn« 
tions of ſome very good horſes is 
not ealy to be removed; and we 
ſeldom find it neceſſary to bring ſuch 
horſes into a contrary habit: for 
where this ie natural, and proceeds 
from the power and force of digeſ- 
tion in the ſtomach and guts, as 
ſometimes happens, and the horſe 
is ptherwiſe in perfect health, no 
inconvenience will ariſe from it, 
and it is obſerved, that ſuch horſes 
are able to endure great fatigue and 
labour. However, it is proper to 
give ſuch ho ſes at all convenient 
times an opening diet: for if this 
habit by any accident happens to 
increaſe and grow into an obſt'nate 
coltiveneſs, fo as to produce ill ef- 
tects as heat, drineſs of the conſti- 
tution, little ſcabby eruptions over 
the ſkin, and a rough coat, it will 
then be neceſſary to remove it in 
ſome degree, which cannot be done 
but by a continued uſe of emollients, 
and a looſe opening diet along with 
them. Purges here are alſo nece(- 
ſary. Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 

COUGH. Nothing has more 
perplexed the practitioners in farrie- 
ry than the cure of a ſettled cough, 
winch, if it is of long continuance, 
without the other ſymptoms of a 
cold, frequently degenerates into 
aſthmas, broken wind, or conſump- 
tions. 

The cauſe of a ſettled habitual 
cough is ſometimes owing to colds . 
that have never been perfectly cured, 
ſometimes to a pleuriſy, peripneu- 
mony, or malignant fevers, that 
have left a taint upon the lungs, or 
other principal viſcera, which pro- 
duce tubercles and hard ſchir:ous 
ſubſtances; from whence an irregu- 
lar circulation of the blood in the 
lungs, and the want of a free paſ- 
ſage of the air, which in the conſe- 
quence, mult naturally produce a 

cuugh 
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covgh and an inordinate working 
of ihe flanks, as often as a horſe is 
put upon any briſk action. Some- 
times a ſettled cough proceeds from 
little eroſions in thoſe parts, ſome- 
times only from a ſuperfluity of 
tough phlegm, and mucilaginous 
juices ſtuffing the — and 
branches of the wind- pipe; and 
ſometimes from polipuies or fleſhy 
ſubſtances engendered in the large 
blood veſſels. 

Some horſes are ſubje& to nervous 
coughs, when the nerves that are 
diſperſed on the lungs and midriff 
happen to be clogged or obſtructed. 
Now, when a horſe has a ſettled 
cough of any kind, the ſigns and 
diagnoſlics are carefully to be ob- 
ſerved, which diſtinguiſh one cough 
from another; becaule, without 
that, it is impoſſible to find out the 
method of cure, Thus, if a harſe's 
cough is of long ſtandiag, attended 
- with loſs of appetite, waſting of fleſh 
and weakneſs, it denotes a conſump- 
tion; and that the lungs are full 
of knotty hard ſubſtances called tu- 
bercles, which have often been diſ- 
covered on diſſection. See the ar- 
ticle CONSUMPTION. 

The following ſigns denote when 
the cough proceeds from phlegm, 
and ſlimy matter that ſtuffs up the 
veſſeis of the. lungs. The horſe's 
flanks have a ſudden and quick mo- 
tion; he breathes thick, but not 
with his noſtrils open, like a horſe 
in a fever, or that is broken winded, 
his cough is ſometimes dry and 
huſky ; and ſometimes moiſt, befo:e 
which he wheeles and rattles in bis 
throat; and ſometimes throws out 
of his noſe and mouth great gobs of 
white phlegm, eſpecially afterdrink- 
ing; or when he begins or ends his 
exerciſe, which diſchaige commonly 
gives great relief. Some of thele 
horſes wneeſe and rattle to ſuch a 
degree, and are. fo thick winded, 
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that they can hardly be dra 1 
long at firſt, till they have =_ 
ſome time in the air; though then 
they will perform beyond expecta- 
tion, Theſe are properly aſthma. 
tic caſes, and ought to be diſtin- 
guiſhed in their ſymptoms from 
that purſiveneſs and thickneſs we ſee 
in ſome horſes, occaſioned by too 
ſull or foul feeding, want of exer- 
ciſe, or their being taken up from 
winter graſs, But theſe two laſt ca. 
ſes are eaſily cured by proper diet 
and exerciſe, the one by lowering 
his keeping; the other, by increa- 
ling it. Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes, 

The above aſthmatic caſe often 
proves very obſtinate : but if it hap. 
pens to a young horſe, and the 
cough is not of long ſanding, it is 
greatly relieved, if not totally cured, 

the following method. If the 
horſe is ſull of fleſh, bleed him plen- 
tifully ; it low in fleſh, more ſpar- 
ingly, which may occaſionally be 
repeated on very great oppreſſion 
and difficulty of breathing, in pro- 
portionate quantities. 2 

As mercurial medicines are ſound 
remarkably uſeſul in theſe caſes, 
give a mercurial ball (with two 
drams of calomel) over night, and 
a common purge the next morning; 
or the following, which is recom- 
mended by Mr. Gibſon. * Take 
« gum galbanum, ammoniacum, 
© and aſſa foetida, of cach two 
© drams; fine aloes, one ounce, 
* ſaff-on, one dram; oil of anni- 
© ſceds, two drams; oil of amber, 
© one dram; with honey enough 
© to form it into a ball.“ Thy 
might be repeated at proper inter- 
vals with the uſual cautions. In 
the intermediate days, and for ſome 
time aſter, one of the following 


balls may be given every morning. 
© Take cinnabar of antimony finely 
© levigated, fix ouncesz gum am- 
© moniacum, galbanum, and * 
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« foetida, of each two ounces : gar- 
«© lic, four ounces; ſaffron, half 
© an ounce; make into a paſte for 
© balls, with a proper quantity of 
© honey.” 

"Theſe balls are extremely well cal- 
culated for this purpoſe ; but it they 
are thought too expenſive, the cor- 
dial ball may be given with an eighth 
part of powdered iquills, and bar- 
badoes tar; or equal quamities of 
the above and cordial ball may be 
beat up together; and where they 
can be afforded, balſam of peru, 
balſam of ſulphur and flowers of 
benjamin would undouhtedly, added 
tothe cordial ball, make it a more 
efficacious medicine in caſes of this 
ſort, as thus: * Take of the 
« pectoral or cordial ball, one 
* pound ; balſam of peru, half an 
© ounce; balſam of ſulphur, ani- 
« ſated, one ounce ; flowers of ben- 
* jJamin, half an ounce ; honey, as 
much as is ſufficient io form them 
into a paſte; give the ſize of a 
« piegeon's egg every morning.“ 

Exerciſe in a free _ air is very 
ſerviceable, and the diet ſhould be 
moderate. Horſes ſubject to any 
inward oppreſſion of the lungs 
ſhould never be ſuffered to have a 
belly full ; that is, they ſhould ne- 
ver be permitted ſo to diſtend their 
ſtomach with meat or water as to 
preſs againſt the midriff, which of 
courſe would hinder reſpiration. 
Their hay ſhould even be abridged, 
given in ſmall quantities, and ſprin · 
led with water; and their uſual al- 
lowance both of corn and water 
ſhould be divided into ſeveral por- 
tions : by ſuch a regulation in diet, 
horſes may be ſo recovered as to do 
great ſervice; and in all diſorders 
of the lungs, it is what ſhould prin- 
cipally he attended to. 

The following are the ſymptoms 
of a dry congh, or aſthma. The 
wiſe affliied with this cough, cats 
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heartily, hunts, and goes through 


his buſineſs with alacrity, appears 
well coated, and has all the ſigns 


of perfe& health: yet he ſhall cough. 


at particular times almoſt inceſ- 
ſantly, without throwing up any 
thing, except that the violence of the 
cough will cauſe a little \clear wa- 
ter to diſtil from his noſe. Though 
this cough is not periodical, yet 
ſome of theſe horſes cough moſt in 
a morning after drinking, This 
may properly be ſtiled a nervous 
aſthma in a horſe, as probably it 
chiefly affects the ner ves in the mem- 
branous you of the lungs and mid- 
riff; and is a caſe very douhtſul, 
at beſt, if not incurable: but when 
the horſe is young, the following 
method may be ſucceſsful. Take 
away firſt a moderate quantity of 
blood, then give him two drams of 
calomel, mixed with an ounce of 
diapente, for two nights; and the 
next morning, 2 purging ball: keep 
him well c!oathed and littered, and 
feed him with ſcalded bran and 
warm water. | 
Once in eight or ten days, this 
purge may be repeated, with one 
mercurial ball only given over night, 
The following balls may then be 
taken, one every day, abont the 
ſize of a pullet's egg ; the horle ſaſt- 
ing two hours afterwards ; and 
ſhould be continued two months or 
longer, to be of real ſervice, * Take 
© native cinnabar, or cinnabar of 
© antimony, half a pound; gum 
guaiacum, four ounces 3 myrth 
and gum ammoniac, of each two 
ounces; Venice ſoap, half a 
pound; the cinnabar muſt be 
finely levigated as before obſei ved, 
and the whole mixed up with hon + 
ey or oxymel fquills,” 
The following alſo will be found 
an vſeſul remedy in obſtinate dry 
coughs. Take gum ammoma- 
© cum, ſquills, and Venice 9 
3 
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of each four ounces; balſam of 

* ſulphur, with anniſeeds, one 
« ounce; beat up into a maſs, and 
given as the former. 

Theſe mercurial and ponderous 
medicines are well adapted to open 
obſtructions in the «lungs, and to 
prevent thoſe little knots or tuber- 
cles, which ſo frequently ulcerate, 
and lay the foundation of an incura- 
ble malady or conſumption : but 
the common pectorals alone will a- 
vail nothing in old ſtubborn coughs; 
their efficacy being loſt in the long 
tour they have to make before they 
come to the lungs ; and indeed were 
it otherwiſe, without they bad ſuch 
powerful openers joined with them, 
they would be of little conſequence : 
for where there are any expectations 
from medicines, ſuch are chiefly to 
be relied on which have a power of 
diſſolving and attenuating the viſcid 
humours, opening the imall ob- 
ſtructed veſſels, and promoting all 
the natural ſecretions. Some young 
horſes are ſubject to coughs on cut- 
ing their teeth; their eyes are allo 
affected from the ſame cauſe. In 
theſe caſes always bleed; and if the 
cough is obſtinate, 1epeat it, and 
give warm maſhes, which in gene- 
ral are alone ſufficient to remove 
this complaint. 
cough is an attendant on wo ms, 
as it often is in young horſes, you 
muſt give ſuch medicines as have a 
power to deſtroy thoſe animals; par- 
ticularly mercurial phyſic, at pro- 
per intervals, and in:ermediately, 
half an ounce of ethiops mineral, 
mixed- up with the cordial, or pec- 
toral balls, may be given every 
day. See the article WORMS. 
| Bartlet's Farriery. 

COUNTER, or BREAST of a 
horſe is that part of a horfe's fore- 
hand which lies between the ſhoul- 
ders and under the neck. Guillet. 

A large and full breaſt or coun- 


But when the 
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ter is always eſteemed in light ot 
ſmall fized horſes : but in Dutch or 


Friezland horſes, they are commonly 


too large, which makes them heavy: 
however for horſes that are deſigned 
for draught, large and broad coun. 
ters do very well, becaule they ena. 
ble them to draw with the greater 
eaſe, and the harneſs galls them 
leſs : but to ballance that advan. 
tage, ſuch breaſts or counters make 
them much more heavy; having by 
that means the perfect quality of a 
cart horſe, who, the more he is tied 
to the ground and the bigger, the 
better he is. Solleyſell's Compleat 
Horſeman. 

COUNTER - MARKED. A 
horſe is ſaid to be counter marked, 
when his teeth are artificially made 
hollow by a farrier's graver; and a 
falſe mark is made in the hollow 
place, in imitation of the eye of a 
bean, with intent to make people 
think that a horſe is not above (ix 
years old, and fo conceal his age. 
See the article AGE of a borſe, 
Guillet. 

COUNTER. POlISE, or balance 
of the body, is the liberty of the ac- 
tion and feat of a horſeman, acquir- 
eck by practiſing in the manage, fo 
that in all the motions made by the 
horſe, the horſeman does not incline 


his body more to one fide than to 


another : but continues in the mid- 
die of the ſaddle ; bearing equally 
on his ſtirrups, in order to give the 
horſe the ſeaſonable and proper aids, 
Thus we lay, This gentleman keeps 
his counter-pciſe ſo well, that he is 
always prepared againſt the ſur- 
prizes and diſorderly motions of the 
horſe. See the article SEAT. Gut, 
COUNTER-TIME, the de- 
ſence or reſiſtance of a horſe that in- 
terrupts his cadence, and the mea- 
ſure of his manage. This is occa- 
ſioned, either by a bad horſeman, 
or by the vicivus humour of the 
horſe! 
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horſe : thus we ſay, This leaping 
horſe has made two or three coun- 
ter- times, and, inſtead of raiſing 
his fore quarters, has continued to 
yerk behind. This horſe has broke 
the juſtneſs of his' manage by his 
counter-time, and the rider has but 
ſorrily ſeconded the aids of the bri- 
dle with the aids of the heels. Guil- 


let. 

COURSE, or Race, a word 
which, though not received in the 
manage, ſignifies upon other occa- 
fions, a gallop at full ſpeed, where 
we lay, This barb is a good courſer 
and well winded. Guillet. 

CRACKS, CLEFTS, or 
Chors, in the heels of a horſe. 
See the article Chors. 

When this is the caſe, or the heels 
are full of hard ſcabs, it is neceſſa - 
ry to begin the cure with poultices 
made either of boiled turneps and 
lard, with a handful of linſeed pow- 
dered, or oatmeal and rye flouer, 
with a little common turpentine and 
bog's lard boiled up with ſtrong beer 
grounds, or red wine-lees. The 
degeſtive ointment being applied to 
the ſores, for two or three days, with 
either of theſe poultices over it, will, 
by ſoftening them, promcte a diſ- 
charge, unload the veſſels, and take 
down the ſwelling; when they may 
be dried up with the following dry- 
ing water. Take white vitriol 
and burnt alum, of each two oun- 
ces; egyptiacum, one ounce 
lime water, a quart, or three 
* pints; waſh the ſores with a ſponge 
* dipped in this three times a day, 
' and apply. the common white 
* ointment ſpread on tow, to an 
' ounce of which may be added two 
' drams of ſugar of lead. See the 
article GREASE. Barilet's Farriery, 
dee SCRATCHES. | 5 

Sand CRACKS, See the article 
SAND CRACKS. , | 

CRAMP, a kind of convulſion. 
dee the article CONVULSIONS, 
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For cramps or convulſions in the 
ſine we, ſee the article SIX EW. 

CRAPAUDINE, or Tread upon 
the coronet, an imperfeftion in a 
horle's foot; being an ulcer on the 
coronet, whence :oes a filthy ma- 
ter, which by its ſharpneſs dries up 
the horn beneath the part where the 
tread is made; and forms a kind 


of groove or hollow down to the 


very ſhoe. Horſes of manage, which 
do not croſs their legs enough in 
paſſaging, but knock and hit fre- 
quently their coronets in one and 
the ſame place, with the nails of 
their ſhoes, may very readily occa- 
fon ſuch ulcers ; of which they will 
halt very much, if they be not lock- 
ed to and kept clean, However 
they are of no great conſequence, 
and come for the moſt part rather in 
the hind feet than in the fore. Sol- 
leyſells Compleat Horſeman. | 
CRATCHES, a ſwelling on the 
paſiei n under the fetlock, and ſome- 
times under the hoof ; whence it is 
diſtinguiſhed into the finewy cratch- 
es,which affect the finews, and thoſe 
vpon the coronet, called the quit- 
tors. See the article QUITTORS, 
Guillet. 55 
CREAT, in tbe manage, an 
uſher to a riding maſter, or a gen- 
tleman bred in the academy, with 
intent to render him(ſelt capable of 
teaching the art of riding the great 
horſe. Guallet. | | 
CREPANCE is a chop or cratch 
ina horſe's legs, given by the ſpun- 
ges of the ſhoes of one of the hinder 
teet, creſſing and ſtriking againſt 
the other hinder foot. This cratch 
degenerates into an ulcer, which is 
cued by waſhing it with warm wine 
and urine, and (if accompanied 
with .a ſwelling and inflammation) 
applying the white honey-charge; 
Black ſoap with ſpirit of wine is al- 
ſo a very effeftual remedy. Guzllet 

and Ruftic Dif, 
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" CRESCENT. A horſe is faid 


to have a creſcent, when the -point, 
or that part of the coffin bone, or 
little foot, which is molt advanced, 
falls down and preſſes the ſole out- 
wards: and the middle of the hoof 
above the toe ſhrinks, and becomes 
flat, by reaſon of the hollowneſs be- 
neath : though theſe creicents be 
really the bone of the -little foot, 
which has left its place, and fallen 
downwards, ſo as the underpart of 
the foot, that is of the ſole and the 
foe, appears found and the hoof a- 
bove ſhrinks in. Ruſtic Dif. 
CRREST-FALLEN is an im- 
perfection or infirmity in a horſe, 
when the upper part of his neck on 
which his mane grows, called the 
creſt, hangs, either on the one fide; 


or on the other, not ſtanding up- let 


right as it ought to do. This pro- 
ceeds for the molt part from po- 
verty, cauſed by ill keeping, and 
eſpecially when a fat horfe falls a- 
way ſuddenly upon any inward 
fickne(s, The remedy is as follows: 
fv ſt raiſe it up with your hand, and 

lace it as it ovght to ſtand ; then 
et a perſon Randing on the fide the 
creit falls from, hold up the creſt 
with one hand, and thruft out the 
bottom of it with the other, ſo that 
it may ftand upright, This being 
done, draw a hotiron, broad on the 
edge, on that fide through the ſkin 
(drawing his neck firſt at the hottom 
of the creſt, then in the middle of it, 
and laſtly at the ſetting on of the 
hair) and no deeper than on the o- 
ther fide from whence the creſt falls; 
then gather up the ſkin with your 
hand, and apply two plaſters of 
ſhoemakers wax laid one againſt the 
other at the edge of the wound; 
and with ſmooth ſplints ſtay the 
ſkin, that it may ſhrink neither up- 
ward nor downward. Then clip 
away all the ſpare ſkin which you 
bad gathered with your hand with 
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4 pair of ſciſſars, and ſtitch the Kin 
together in divers places with a nee. 
dle full of red filk ; and ftitch the 
edges of the plaſters, to prevent it 
from breaking. And laſt of all, 
anoint the fore with turpentine, hon. 
ey and wax, melted together, and 
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the places which you drew with the great 
hot iron, with a piece of greaſe BW which 
made warm; and thus do twice e- bock le 
very day till it be whole. But you coat; 
mult he fure to take care that your ¶ re abl, 
ſplints ſhrink not; though after all, Wiides t 
the belt cure for this malady is to the grij 
let the horſe bloody and ta keep him {Ware ow! 
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neſs will raiſe the cruſt again. Ruſ- 
tic Dif. 

CREVICE, a chop, cleft, chink 
or crack, See CRACKS, &c. Gul. 


CRIB-BITING, or Tick, 2 
ſort of vice, or rather ill habit, to 
which many horſes are addicted; 
and which conſiſts in a horle's catch- 
ing hold of the edge of the manger, 


ſucking in the air, and ſwallow. From ar 
ing it down by gulps, till he is Noe b 
ſometimes ſo full that he is ready to {of then 
burſt, Some do it only on their emp, 
collar reins, and ſome on every poſt the roy 


hich | 
reſtored 
ith oj 


and gate they can come at. This 
vice is more common in London 
than any where elſe, and may either 


come upon horſes from very low {ery ho 
feeding, while they are young and er rathe 
have craving appetites, or perhaps, Nyarm. 

by ſtanding much at the crib, while CRO 
they are ſhedding their teeth: for Nes brou 
then their mouths are hot and their Wy, whi 
gums tender and itching, which Wpon th. 
may make them more readily ſuck NVind, t. 


and thr 
beir he: 


in the air to cool their mouths. The 
beſt way to diſcover this vice is, 


when one looks into a horſe's mouth CRO. 
ſor his age, to take notice that his orvets, 
foreteeth are not worn: for when des, is 
a horſe has een long accuſtomed to Wis, . 
this vice, the teeth will not meet in Pickwar 
forme places by the breadth of one's Eure o 


4 ' finget! 
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finger. The coach breed are the 
molt ſubject to it, and a horſe never 
Joſes this ill habit during his whole 
life; and indeed all the methods hi- 
therto uſed to break it have proved 
ineffetual. Horſes that crib are 
but of ſmall value; they drop a 
great part of their food unchewed, 
which makes them almoſt always 
look lean and jaded, with a ſtaring 
coat; and conſequently few of them 
are able to endure much labour; be- 
ſides they are frequenlty ſubje& to 
the gripes and other maladies, which 
are owing to their continual ſucking 
and filling themſelves with air. Gib- 
on's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 

CRICK ia the neck, an infirmity 
which hinders a horſe from turning 
his neck any way, or taking his 
meat from the ground, without great 
pain and uneaſineſs. In order to 


cure a crick in the neck, it is pre- 


cribed to thruſt a ſharp hot iron 


through the fleſh of the neck 'in five 
places, at three inches diſtance one 


rom another; taking care that no 


linew be injured ; and to rowel all 


of them with horſe-hair, flax, or 


hemp, for fifteen days; anointing 
the rowels with hogs greaſe; in 


hich caſe the neck will ſoon be 


reſtored, Or elſe, bathe his neck 


ith oil of pepper, or oil of ſpike, 
ery hot; and roll it up in wet hay 
or rather litter, keeping him very 
marm. Ruftic Dif. 

CROAT'S, or CRavars, her- 
es brought from Croatia in Hunga- 
y, which for the moſt part, beat 
pon the hand, and bear up to the 
ind, that is, bear their neck high, 
nd thruſt out their noſe, ſhaking 
heir head. Guillet. | 

CROSS. To make a croſs in 
orvets, to make a croſs in Balo- 
ades, is to make a ſort of 1 aps or 
rs, with one breath forwards, 
nckwards, and ſideways, as in the 
ure of a crols, Some talk of 
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making a croſs in caprioles: but 
that cannot be, for the horſes that 
ſhould make caprioles backwards 
would appear reity; and ſuch as 
we call r.mingue, which would 
not work according to the juſt ex- 
aftneſs of the manage. Not to 
mention, that the moſt vigorous 
horſe that is cannot with one breath 
mark the whole croſs in caprioles. 
Guillet. 

CROUP of @ horſe is the extre- 
mity of the reins above the hips, 
The croup of a horſe ſhould be large 
and round, ſo that the tops of the 
two haunch bones be not within 
view of each other; the greater diſ- 
tance between thele two bones the 
better: but yet it is an imperſection, 
if they be too high, which is called 
horn hipped ; though that blemiſh 
will in a great meaſure diſappear, 
if he can be made fat and luſty. 
The croup ſhould have its compaſs 
from the haunch bone to the very 
dock, or onictt of the tail, and ſhould 
be divided in two by a channel or 
hollow all along to the very duck. 

A Rocking CRour is when A 
horle's fore quarters go right, but 
his croup in walking ſwings from 
ſide to ſi e: when ſuch a horſe trots, 
one of his haunch bones will fall, 
and the other riſe, like the beam of 
a balance, which is a ſign that he 
is not very vigorous. Puft. Did. 

To gain the CRN Our, in the ma- 
nage, is when a horſeman makes a 
demitour upon another, in order to 
take him upon the croup. If in a 
combat, you are hard put to it by 
your enemy, make a demipyroet at 
the end of the paſſade, and gain his 
croup. Guillet. 
 Witheut flipping the CROUP is an 
expreſſion uled for volts and a gal- 
lop; and ſignifies without traverſing 
or letting the croup go out of the 


volt or tread of the gallop. Guillet. 
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CROUPADE, in che manage, 
is a leap in which the horſe pulls 
up his hind legs as if he drew them 
up to his belly. Croupades are 
higher leaps than thoſe of curvets, 
which keep the ſore and hind quar- 
ters of the horſe in an equal height, 
ſo that he truſſes his hind legs under 
his belly, without yerking, or ſhew- 
ing his ſhoes. Croupades differ 
from caprioles and balotades in this, 
that in croupades the horſe does not 
yerik, as he does in the other two 
alrs. 

High croupades are croupade3 
raiſed above the ordinary height. 
See the article YERK. Guillet. 

CROWN-SCAB, in heiſes, an 
humour that breaks out round the 
coronet; is very ſharp and itching, 
and attended with ſcurfineſs. Moſt 
uſe only ſharp water for the cure of 
it: but the (ſafeſt way is to mix it 
with ſome marſh-mallows and yel- 
low baſilicon, equal parts, ſpread 
upon tow, and Jaid all round the 
corone!?, and at the (ame time let 
the horſe have a doſe or two of phy- 
; fic, or a couple of diuretic drinks, 
ſuch as are preſcribed under the ar- 
ticle GREASE. Gibſon's Diſeaſes of 
Horſes, and Bartlet's Farr. 

CROWNED. A horſe is ſaid 
to be crowned, when by a fall or 
any other accident, he is fo hurt or 
wounded in the knee, that the hair 
ſheds and falls off without growing 
again. Guillet. | 

CRowNED PASTERN - JOINT, 
See the article PASTERN-JOINT, 

CRUPPER, the buttocks of a 
horſe, the rump ; alſo a roll of lea- 
ther put under a horſes tail, and 
drawn up by thongs, to the buckle 
behind the ſaddle, ſo as to keep him 
from caſting the ſaddle forwa: ds up- 
on his neck. Dic. Ruft. 

CRUPPER-BUCKLEsS, large 
ſquare buckles, fixed to the ſaddle- 
tree behind, to faſten the crupper ; 
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each buckle having a roller or tg 
on, to make it draw eaſily. Id ibi4 
_ CURB, in the manage, a chain 
of iron made faſt to the upper par 
of the branches of the bridle, in x 
hole called the eye, and runuing o- 
ver the beard of the horſe. The 
curb of a horſe's bridle conſiſts d 
the following parts, 1. The hock 
fixed to the eye of the branch. 2. 
The chain of S S. or links. 3. The 
two rings or mails. Large curhs, 
provided they are round, are al. 
ways the moſt gentle. But car: 
mult be taken that it reſt in its pro. 
per place, a little above the beaid, 
otherwiſe the bit-mouth will not 
have the effect that may be expettcd 
from it. Did. Ruft. 

To give a leap upon the Cusz, 
is to ſhorten the curb by laying one 
of the mails or S. like joints of th: 
chains over the reſt. Guillet. 

CURB, in Farriery, As a ſpavin 
riſes among the bones of the for 
part of the hock, ſo a curb takes its 
origin from the junAures of the ſame 
bones, and riſes on the hind part, 
forming a pretty large tumor over 
the back part of the hind leg, at- 
tended with ſtiffneſs and ſome times 
with a pain and lameneſs, A curb 
proceeds from the ſame cauſes that 
produce ſpavins, viz. hard riding, 
ſtrains, blows, or kicks. The cur: 
at firſt is generally eaſy enough et- 
fected by bliſtering repeated two of 
three times or ofiner. If it does na 
ſubmit to this, treatment, but grows 
exceſſively hard, the quickeſt aud 
ſureſt way is to fire with a thin iron, 
making a linedown the middle fron 
the top to the bottom, and drawinz 
ſeveral lines in a penniform mat: 
ner pretty deep; and then, to app!) 
a mild bliſtering plaſter or ointment 
over it, This method will intiteh 
remove it. Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Hit 
ſes, and Bartlet's Farriery. See il 
article SPAVIN, 
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dock him, or cut off his tail. 
railing is not uſed in any nation in 
Europe, or elſewhere ſo much as in 
England, b 
carriage an 
horſes are continually employed in 


CUR 


CURTAIL a horſe, . e. to 
Cur- 


reaſon of the great 
heavy burthens our 


rrying or drawing; the Engliſh 


bring of opinion, that the taking 
ff theſe pry makes the horſe's 
hine or 


ack much ſtronger, and 
ore able to ſupport a burden, 
The manner of performing the 


peration of curtailing is firſt, to feel 
vith your finger or thumb, till you 
ave found the third joint from the 
eting on of the horſe's tail; hav- 
ng done this, raiſe up all the 
dar, and turn it backwards; then, 
King a very ſmall cord, and wrap- 
ing it about that joint, pull it 


ith both your own and another 


an's ſtrength, as ſtrait as poſſibly 
ou can; after this, wrap it about 
gain, and draw it as ſtrait or ſtrait-, 
than before; and thus do three 
r four times about the tail with all 


oſſible ſtraitneſs; and make faſt 
e ends of the cord; after that, 


ke a piece of wood, the end of 


hich is ſmooth and even, of a juſt 
ight with the ſtrunt of the horie's 
il, and ſet it between the horſe's 
nder legs, having firſt trammelled 
| his four legs, ſo that he can no 
ay ſtir; then lay his tail upon it; 
d taking a large, ſharp ſtrong 
ife made for that purpoſe, ſet the 
ge thereof as near as you can be- 
een the fourth and fifth joint; 
id, with a large ſmith's hammer 
king upon the back of the knife, 
t off the tail. Ro 
If you ſee any blood iſſue, you 
ay know that the cord is not ſtrait 
ough, and therefore you ſhould 
aw it ſtraiter; but if no blood fol- 
then it is well bound. When 
u have done this, take a red hot 
ning iron, made of a round form, 
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of the ſull compaſs of the. fleſh of 
the horſe's tail, that the bone there- 


of may not go through the hole; 


with this ſear the fleſh till it be mor- 
tified ; and in the ſearing you will 
clearly ſee the ends of the veins ſtart 
out like pap heads: but you muſt 
ſtil] continue ſearing till you find 
that all are moiſt, ſmooth, plain 
and hard, ſo that the blood cannot 
break through the burning; then 
you may boldly unlooſe the cord; 
and after two or three days, when 
you perceive the fore begin to rot, 
then do not fail to anoint it with 
freſh butter: or elſe with hog's 
greaſe and turpentine, till it be 
whole. Rufl. Di. See the article 
Dockixa. 

CURVETS, or CoRvErs, in . 
the manage, an air in which the 
horſe's legs are more raiſed than in 
the demivolts ; being a kind of leap 
up and a little forwards, wherein 
the horſe raiſes both his fore-fcet at 
once equally advanced (when he is 
going ſtraight forward and not in a 
circle) and as his fore legs are fal- 
ling, he immediately raiſes his hind 
legs as he did his fore; that is, e- 
qually advanced, and not one be- 
tore the other: ſo that all his four 
legs are in the air at once; and as 
he ſets them down, he marks but 
two times with them. Horſes that 
are very dull or very fiery are im- 
proper for corvets; they being the 
f difficult air that they can make; 
and requiring a great deal of judg- 
ment in the rider, as well as pati- 
ence in the horſe to perform it. 

CUTTING, in the manage, is 
when the horſe's feet interfere ; or 
when with the ſhoe of one foot he 
beats off the ſkin from the paſtern 
joint of another hoof, See the ar- 
ticle INTERFERE. f 

To Cur, or GELD a horſe, is to 
render him impotent, after which 
he is called a geldipg, by wes 

F il. 
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diſtinction from a tone horſe, See 
the article GELDING, 

The beſt way to cure a horſe of 
biting and kicking is to geld him, 

To CuT the Round, or CuTthe 
Volt, is to change the hand when a 
horſe works upon volts of one tread, 


CUT 
ſo that dividing the volts in two, he 
tutns and parts upon a right line, 
to recommence another volt. I 
this ſort of manage the riding mal. 
ters are wont to cry coupe, cnper 


le Rond, cut, cut the Round 
Guillet. 
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PLE-BAY, in the manage, 
is uſed for a horſe which has 
marks of a dark bay colour: ſuch 
are alſo called, bays a miroir. Guil- 
let's Gent. Dit. Pp. 1. in voc. See 
the article Bay. 

DAPPLE- BLA CE, a black horſe 
having ſpots or marks blacker and 
more ſhining than the reſt of his ſkin. 
Guillet, See BLACK. 

DECEIVED. A. horſe is ſaid 
to be deceived, when, upon a demi- 
volt of one or two n working 
for inſtance to the right, and not 
having yet furniſhed above half the 
demivolt, he is preſſed one time or mo- 
tion forwards, with the inner leg; 
and then is put to a repriſe upon the 
leſt in the ſame cadence with which 
he began. He thus regains the 
plac where the demivolt had been 

egun to the right, and works to 
the left. A horſe may in this man- 
4 be deceived on any hand. Guil- 
et. 

DEER's NECK. See the article 
Neck. 

DEFECTS and FauLTs which 
ought chiefly to be avoided in buying 
of horſes are, according to Mr, Gib- 
ſon, ſuch as follow. If a horſe has 
a lameneſs in any part that is 
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eaſily perceived; if a horſe's limb 
are ſwelled; if he has ſpecks « 
defluxions on his eyes; if he ſtartie 
and flies off at the fight of comma 
objects; if his feet are fo plainy 
bad, as to make him go cripling 
along; if he heaves at his flanks, 
and coughs. "Theſe and many mor 
ſuch like are defects that cannot 
hid, even from thoſe who perhap 
know hut little of a horſe. Wh 
a man is about to chuſe a horle, | 
he be never ſo good a judge, yet 
muſt be forced to take ſome thing 
upon truſt, unleſs he be allowed 
ſufficient trial: for ſeveral deſectz 
a horſe are of ſuch a nature that th 
cannot be eaſily diſcovered till 
erſon has had him a ſhort time 
his own keeping: for inſtance, ſon 
horſes when turned fix or ſeven yen 
old are ſubject to a dry, chronic 
fixed cough, which comes upt 
them at uncertain times, eſpecis 
when ſuch horſes happen to catc 
freſh cold, Ms 
The goodneſs or badneſs of! 
eyes is another thing wherein 
beſt judges are ſometimes miltik 
It is not always the clearneſ: of 6 
eye that denotes its goodnefſ:, bi 
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from other indications, particularly 
from the form and' manner of the 
eye, which includes not only the 
body of the eye, but the eye lide, 
eye-brows, and all the parts belong- 
ing to it. For a more particular 
account of the deficiencies and faults 
of this organ, ſee the article EYE. 

The. knowledge of the feet is 
reckoned more eaſy than that of the 
eyes. A thin, weak ſoot is juſtly 
reckoned a very great defect in a 
horſe ; neither is a very ſtrong foot 
always the moſt eligible; but is 
liable to ſeveral accidents, See the 
articles FEET, HEEL, HooF, &e. 

Other things to be regarded in a 
horſe are, his ſhoulders, cheft, e]- 
bow, limbs, &c. for an account of 
each of which parts ſee the articles 
SHOULDERS, &c, 
| Accidents to which the limbs are 
able are ſplents, windgals, ring- 
bones, curbs, &c. See the articles 
Liuss, SPLINTS, &c. 

Another thing to be regarded is 
the carcaſs or body of a horſe, which 
compriſes his ribs, flanks, back, &c. 
the properties whereof we have al- 
ready conſidered under the articles 
CARCASS, &c, 

Other things to be regarded in a 
horſe is his wind, which may be 
ilily known by the motion of his 
Hlnks, and ſome other ſigns. For 
ther defects obſervable in horſes 
ne ſhould feel under his jaws, that 
e he free from inflated. kernels ; 
de ſhould not have a large fleſhy 
tad, nor a groſs thick neck; neither 
wuld he be leaf eared, nor have a 
er's neck. When the hocks ap- 
roach near together, and the feet 
and out, and ſtraddling, he will al- 
ays appear with a remarkable 
eanneſs; fleſhy legged horſes are 
lvally ſubject to the greaſe and 
ther. infirmities. The temper of 
horſe ought alſo to be regarded. 
\ ſullen, ill. conditioned horſe en- 
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dangers every one that comes near 
him. On the other hand, a fearful 
horſe both endangers himſelf and his 
rider, more than a vicious horſe that 
has courage. A. horſe that is very 
hot and ſretful is no Jeſs to be a- 
voided ; and a dull, heavy, phleg- 
matic horſe 1s the yery reverſe of one 
that is hot and ; and his quali- 
ties are eafily known, notwithſtand- 
ng all the arts pf the dealer to put 
life and ſpirit to him. Gibſon's 
Diſeaſes of Horſes. 

The vice of crib}biting we have 
already taken notte of under the 
article CRIB BITING. See the ar- 
ticle VICEs in horſes. 

DEMI AIR, or DEMI VOLT, 
in the manage, one of the ſeven ar- 
tificial motions of an horſe ; being 
an air in which his fore-parts are 
more raiſed than in terra a terra: 
but the motion of the horſe's legs is 
more quick in the Jatter than in the 
demivolt. See the article TERRA A 
TERRA, and VOLT. 

DEVUIDER, a term in the aca- 
demies, applied to a horſe that, in 
working upon volts, makes his 
ſhoulders go too faſt for the croupe 
to follow; ſo that, inſtead of going 
upon two treads as he ought, he 
endeavours to go only upon one, 
which comes from the reſiſtance he 
makes in defending againſt the heels; 
or from the ſault of the horſeman, 
that is too haſty with his hand. See 
the article HASTEN, Guillet. 

DIABETES is a frequent and 
profuſe ftaling, attended with great 
weakneſs, loſs of fleſh, and often 
with an atrophy and decay, 

A diabetes is generally the reſult 
of long continued ſickneſe, old ſur- 
feits, or the effect of hard riding, 
hard labour, with low feeding, by 
which the ſeroſities of the blood be- 
come too much attenuated ; and the 
horſe, by a continual piſſing, is al- 
wavs craving after water. And 

F 2 when 
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when this happens to a horſe of a But if a horſe has a true diabetes, 
weakly — it becomes very loſes his appetite and ſtrength, piſſes i — 
difficult to remove i:. He ſoon loſes often and in great quantities ; if he * 
both his fleſh and appetite, grows has had a ſurfeit, or any other lin. yay 
teeble, his hair ſtares, and his bones gering ſickneſs previous to the other, that 4 
ſtics out; his eyes look weak and he ought to be treated with reſtrin. Hl the 
watry ; and when it is of a long gents, and with a proper — frengt 
ſtanding, he grows unfit for all kind balſamic and agglutinant medicine, The 
of bulineſs ; and if the piſſing in a to heal and ſtrengthen the kidney, by Mr 
true diabetes is not ſoon conquered, ſuch as the following: . * 
it uſually ends in rottenneſs. Take conſerve of roſes, tus * 
The cure of young horſes that * ounces; lucatellus balſam, on: =; 
are addicted to piſs from fearfulneſs, * ounce z ſpermacceti, — Japan his 77s 
which caſe is to be diſtinguiſhed from * earth or bole, in fine powder, ti intly ſh 
the true Diabetes, depends very much © drams z diaſcordium, halt a DIA 
upon gentle uſage: for fear is ſo ſtrong © ounce ; make into two balls, wit diſpend; 
an affection in a horſe, that where it * a ſufficient quantity of ſtarch, and . 
prevails, it is ſeldom overcome by * roll them in I. quorice powder a DIA 
any other means: and if this con- * flour.” Let one of thele be gi hi hs 
tiques, the piſſing will increaſe; en in the morning, and aps : Ute þ 
and ſcarce any remedy will be able between the horſe's feeds * t * DIA! 
to prevent its return, ternoon; and after each, a 7 e 
If the horſe be of a tender, weak - four hornfuls of the following pia: 
ly conſtitution, he ſhould neither be coction. Take Jeſuit's bak natomy 
indulged in too much water or too * bruiſed, four ounces ; the root DIE7 
much moiſt diet, of any kind, eſ- of ' biſtort and tormentil, of _ f living 
pecially ſcalded bran and other hot * two ounces ; gum arabic, thru. hes 
maſhes which relax the kidneys: but * ounces; red roſes dried, ou.” Ke 
ſhould rather conſtantly be kept to © ounce ; boil in two gallons For th 
dry food, unleſs ſome other diſorder © lime water, to the conſumptic 1 Bro 
ſhould require the horſe to be kept * of one half; pour off the _ ſeits, | 
open: his water ſhouid be ſmall in * tion, and while it is warm, di en, gr. 
quantity, and often; his * f ſolve in it an ounce of diaſcord ew 
entle, and unconſtrained, till he * um,” cle Da 
— more ſettled, and grow Theſe things may be continu DISA} 
more familiar; and then the fre- for ſeveral days; and if the hor 8 
quent piſſing will probably leave begins to recover his appetite, at > then 
him. When the ſtaliag, as it ſome his piſſing abates z it will then! ve the 
times may do, proceeds from any proper to renew the ſame e 'e as 10 
ſudden ill uſage, as too much wa- repeat them for ſome time; theſe n 3 
ter and hard riding after it, ſo as to gredients muy be boiled over a . on 
weaken the tone of the kidneys, cond time, in the fame 2 4 ſo hing 
by throwing too great a load upon lime water, adding freſh 2 a, of ; 
them, it may becured by a contrary the bark will require twice wy r hor; 
treatment ; and if the horſe be luſty, before its virtue can be drawn 0 . 
with high feeding and pampering, The gum arabic may gee Ju 
it will be proper to Bleed, and give newed; and if the horſe be " . „ Whie! 
a flender dry diet, and to 1ide him a pint of red wine may be added g. Guil 
_ gently after his water. Rowelling the decoction, when it is clear _.: * 
and purging may alſo help in ſuch off. | uſual eit, 
Calles. i 
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eter, His food ſhould be dry and nou- 
piſſes riſhing, viz. the cleaneſt oats, and 


the fineſt hay that can be ot. Air 
and exerciſe is very neceſſary, but 
that ſhould be very moderate, un- 
til the horſe recovers ſome degree of 
ſtrength. 

The above practice recommended 
by Mr. Gtbſon is very injudiciouſiy 
cenſured by Mr. Reeves in his Trea- 
tſe upon Farriery lately publiſhed, 
as Mr, Wood in his Supplement to 
his Treatiſe of Farriery has abund- 
antly ſhewn. | 

DIAPENTE, in the farrier's 
diſpenſatory. See the article Paw- 
DERS. 

DIAPHRAGM, or MipRrirFre, 
n the anatomy of a horſe. See the 
aiticle MiDRIFE. 

DIARRHOEA, or Lax. See 

he article LAx and SCOURING. 

DIASTOLE of the heart, in 
anatomy, See the article PULSE, 

DIET, the regimen, or courſe 
ff living proper in regard to health. 
ee the articles EXERCISE, FEED- 
va, &c. 

For the ſeveral diets proper in ſe - 
ers, ſtrangles, Jax and ſcourings, 
rfeits, Kc. See the articles Fe- 
ER, STRANGLES, &c. 
DIET-DRINKs, See the ar- 
cle DRINK, 

DISARM, in the manage. To 
arm the lips of a horle, is to 
p them ſubject, and out from a- 
ve the bars, when they are fo 
rge as to cover the bars, and pre- 
nt the true preſſure or appui of 
e mouth, by bearing up the hit, 
d ſohindering the horſe feeling the 
ets of it upon the bars. Give 
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© ing . . . 

ice — ur horſe a bit with a cannon 

on” Wupe, or cut, which will difarm 

* 9. 5 lips; or elſe put the olives upon 
. | 


„which will have the ſame ef- 
 Guillet. 


DISEASE, or £iCrNEss, is an 
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the circular motion of the blood aug- 
mented or diminiſhed, either through- 
out the whole body, or ſome part of 
it; in contradiſtintion to health, 
which is the faculty of performing 
all the actions proper in the moſt 
perfect manner; and all the effects 
of theſe actions are ſuch as regard 
certain determined motions, or the 
change and alteration of what is re- 
ceived into the body, 

In all diſeaſes, particular regard 
muſt be had to the fymptoms moſt 
urgent ; or, in plainer terms, to the 
moſt dangerous figns or tokens of 
the diſtemper, as for example, if a 
horſe be ſcized with a hemorrhage, 
or violent bleeding from a wound, 
or otherwiſe, the main buſineſs is to 
ſtop it, and afterwards to conſider 
of proper medicines to remove the 
cauſe; in like manner, if a horſe 
(or as is moſt frequent a colt) be 
in the ſtrangles, bleeding, glyſters, 
ſweating, and other evacuations are 
immediately required ; ſetting aſide 
all other conſiderations of ſickneſs. 

Secondly, if there be ſeveral diſ- 
eaſes at one and the ſ-me time, re- 
gard muſt be had to them jointly ; 
only taking this along with you, 
that the moſt dangerous enemy is to 
be fiſt encountered. 

Thirdly, if the indication or ſign 
of the diſeaſe, be taken from the 
blood, it is to be conſideted that all 
diſorders thereof depend on the cir- 
culatory motion being increaſed or 
diminiſhed ; and that all the chang- 
es in the texture and quality of the 
blood, as alſo in its quantity, are 
attended with either a diminution or 
increaſe of the blood's velocity. 
Therefore, if the quantity is too 
much augmented, bleeding and o- 
ther evacuations are neceſſary: but 
if its quantity 1s diminiſhed, then 
reſtoratives, reſt, and nouriſhin 
food may be required. And if this 


laſt proceeds from any erior in the 
F 3 
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ſtomach, - cauſing loſs of appetite, _. DOCKING @ horſe, the open. 
&c. then thoſe things which create tion of cutting off his tail. See iþy 
hunger, and promote digeſtion, are article CURTAIL, 
to be adminiſtered ; and if thecraſis In regard to the docking of her. 
or texture of the blood, be chang- ſes, though it is an operation ſo 
.ed, as is uſual in long continued common, and in general ſo ſucceſs. 
lickneſs, then it may be neceſſary fully executed, yet, as it does now 
(having due regard to other inten- and then miſcarry by an inflamma. 
tions) to preſcribe ſuch things as tion and gangrene ſucceeding, which 
may correct the vitiated maſs. ſometimes are communicated to the of my 
Fourthly, when the diſtemper bowels, it is thought proper to lay dreſſi 
proceeds from an increaſe or dimi- down ſome general rules and dite. tice t 
nution of ſome ſecretion or diſcharge, tions, both in relation to the op, rump 
the cure for the moſt part conſiſts in ration and the ſubſequent manner of WM roles 
enlarging the ſecretions which are treating the ſymptoms ; and as thel: Wi and o 
too ſparing, and reſtraining ſuch as moſt probably ariſe from the tendon preſer 


are too liberal. of the tail ſuffering by an injudic. ven; 
Fiſthly, as in man ſo in horſes, ous application of the knife, or ſear- led, : 
nature is the beſt and ſureſt guide; ing iron, or an improper ſeaſon {« if ſuſpe& 


and therefore, the farrier ought di- the operation, or a diacraſis of e bowel: 
ligently to follow her, becauſe when- blood; we ſhall firſt obſerve that ie ters be 
ever ſhe finds herſelf oppreſſed, ſhe very hot or cold months are by ni day ; | 
endeavours to diſlodge the enemy; means proper tor that purpoſe. W Kevp 
and to that end, tries the nearet are next to obſerve, that this oper. ſpirits. 
and propereſt means, Bracken's ation ſhould always be performelf ply ove 
Art of Farriery. by inciſion, or the chopping engite with | 


This being ſufficient upon the the knife being pn through th Parele; 
nature of diſeaſes in general,the rea- tail above, while it lays on th the art! 
der will find each particular one block. Laſtly, we ſhall obſerve , DO 
treated of under its proper name. regard to the ſearing iron, that i be large 

For the general ſigns or ſymp- ſhould be ſmoeth and better poli ifa hort 
toms of diſeaſes. See the article ed than thoſe generally uſed ; be par 
SICKNESS, ought to be rubbed clean on a wool alt and 
DISTEMPER. See the pre- en cloth before the application later is 
ceeding article, the ſtump; otherwiſe the ſpauſ the hor 

DISUNITE. A horſe is ſaid to which fly from the iron are apt Ward Di; 
diſunite, that drags his haunches, occaſion great pain with ſwell DOU, 
that gallops falſe, or upon an ill both to the ſheath and fundamentMble the 
foot. See the article GALLOP- nor ſhould it ever be applied flanWtimes t 
FALSE. ing hot, for then it brings the bu Thus v 

DOCK, in the manage, is uſed part away with it; and as it dies his 
for a large caſe of leather, as long quires a re-application, in ode ee the 
as the dock of a horſe's tail, which form a new eſchar on the veſſe Pov E 
ſerves it for a cover, and is made the bone by theſe means is trequz DRA 
faſt by ſtraps to the crupper; hav- ly left too much expoſed, fo that Wpenſator 
ing leather thongs that pals between is often a conſiderable time befor WF Drai 


his thighs, and all along the flanks is covered, Wort of 
to the ſaddle ſtraps, in order to Farriers ſeldom apply any thi 
keep the tail tight, and to hinder to the {lump ; which need oniy' 


it from whiſking about, Guillet. anointed with the wound ointwe" 8 called 
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DRA 


and, when the eſchar is digeſted off, 
may be waſhed with alum or lime 
water 3 but if an inflammation en- 


ſues, with a diſcharge of thin mat- 


ter, let the wound be digeſted by 
dreſſing it with doſſils of lint dip- 

in an ounce of Venice turpen- 
tize divided with the yolk of an egg, 
to which half an ounce of tincture 
of myrrh may be added; over this 
dreſſing, let a bread and milk poul-+ 
tice be applied; and then let the 
rump be often bathed with oil of 
roſes and vinegar ; bleed largely, 
and obſerve the cooling medicines 
preſcribed under the article FE- 
VER; and if the fundament is ſwel- 
led, and the inflammation at all 
ſuſpeRed to be communicated to the 


bowels, let cooling emollient glyſ- 


ters be injected two or three times a- 
day ; ſhould a gangrene enſue, add 
Aegypriacum to your dreflings, and 
ſpirits to the fomentation ; and ap- 
ply over all a ſtrong beer poultice, 
with London treacle twice a day. 
Bartlet and Burdon's Farriery. See 
the article NICKING. 

DOCK -PIECE of @ horſe ſhould 


he large and full ratherthan too ſmall; 


fa horſe gall beneath the dock, greaſe 
the part every day, and waſh it with 
ſalt and water or good brandy, butthe 


latter is the moſt effectual remedy, if 


the horſe will endure it. Solleyſell 
and Dif. Ruſt. 

DOUBLE. A horſe is ſaid to dou- 
ble the reins, when he leaps ſeveral 
times together to throw the rider. 
Thus we ſay, this Ramingue dou- 
bles his reins and makes pontelviſes. 
See the article RaMINGUE, and 
PONTELVIS., 

DRAUGH, in the farriers diſ- 
penſatory, See the article DaIxx. 

DRAucaT- Horſe, in farming, a 
lort of coarſe made horſe deſtined 
lor the ſervice of the cart or plough. 


i calied the low draught, they are 


In the choice of theſe horſes, ſor what, 


DRA 
to be choſen of an ordinary height, 
for otherwiſe when put into the 
cart one draws unequally with the 
other, and. the tall ones hang upon 
the low ones. The draught-horſe 
ſhould be large bodied and ſtrong 
loined, and of ſuch a diſpoſition, as 
rather to be too dull than too briſk, 
and rather to crave the whip than 
to draw more than is needſul. 
Mares are the fitteſt for this uſe for 
the farmer, as they will be kept 
cheap, and not only do the work, 
but be kept breeding, and give a 
yearly increaſe of a foal, of the ſame 
kind, and fit to be bred to the ſame 
purpoſes. They ſhouid have a good 
head, neck, breaſt, and ſhoulders ; 
for the reſt of the ſhape, is not of 
much conſequence. Only for breed- 
ing the mare ſhould have a large 
belly, for the more room a foal has 
in the dam, the better proportioned 
it will be. Draught-horſes ſhould 
be always kept to that employ. 
Some put them to the ſaddle on oc- 
cahon, but it does them great harm, 
alters their pace, and ſpoils them 
for labour. The draught*horle 
ought to have a large broad head, 
becauſe horſes of this ſhaped head 
are leſs ſubject than others to diſ- 
eaſes of the eyes. The ears ſhould 


be ſmall, ſtrait and upright; the 


noſtrils large and open, that he may 
breathe with the more freedom, A 
horſe with a full and bold eye al- 
ways promiſes well. On the other 
hand, a ſunk eye and an elevated 
brow are very bad ſigns, The horſe 
is eſleemed fitteſt for this purpoſe 
alſo, that has a large and round 
buttock, which neither ſinks down 
nor cuts. He muſt have a firm and 
ftrong tail, and the dock muſt be 
thick and well furniſhed with hair, 
and placed neither very high nor 
very low. The legs ſhould be ra- 
ther flat and broad than round. 
The roundneſs of the leg being a 

F 4 fault 
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fault in a horſe deſtined to labour 


that will ſoon ruin him. As to the 
hinder legs, the thighs ſhould be 
fleſhy and long, and the whole 
muſcle which ſhews itſelf on the 
outſide of the thigh ſhould be large 
and very thick, Nothing is ſo el- 
{ential to the health of theſe ſervice- 
able creatures as cleanlineſs : if they 
are fed ever ſo well, and net kept 
clean, they will be ſubjett to nu- 
merous diſeaſes. 

The ſervant who has the care of 
them ought to be up very early, and 
to c'ean the racks and mangers ſrom 
all filth, The currying of them 
ought to be carefully performed e- 
very morning, but not in the ſtable, 
for the duſt to fall upon the other 
horſes, as it is too often done. Af- 
ter the horſes are duſted, they ſhould 
daily twiſt a whiſp of ſtraw hard up, 
and wetting it in water, rub the 
Jegs, ſhoulders and body with it. 
Many of the diſeaſes of draught- 
horſes, which are not owing to naſ- 
tineſs, are owing to bad water; 
ſuch as are too raw, too muddy, 
or too cold, being all improper, If 
there be any running ſtream in the 
neighbourhood, they ſhould always 
be had to that to water, every day 
in ſummer, but in winter, well- 
water is warmifh, and is better for 
them, If there be a neceſſity of 

iving them well-water in ſummer, 
it muſt be drawn up ſome hours be- 
fore the time, and expoſed to the 
ſun-beams in tubs or troughs ; 
marſh-water or that of lowland 
ditches is worſt of all, When the 
labouring horſe has drank his wa- 
ter, he ſhould have his oats given 
him, and theſe ſhould be carefully 
ſifted, and the manger duſted fiſt. 
It is a common practice as ſoon as a 
| horſe is come in from his work, to 
rub down the legs with a hard whiſp 


of hay, but the beſt judges of hor- 


ſes, abſolutely condemn this, and 


DRA 
obſerve, that this rubbing of ih 
legs after hard Jabour, brings dow 


humours into them, and mak 
them ſtiff. | ; m— 
The rubbing itſelf is wholeſome, I being 
but the doing it when the creatur borſe 
is hot is the miſchief ; while a hork Autor 
is in a ſweat it is a great relief an( WW Diga 
refreſhment to him to have his body DR 
rubbed down, but when he is cod phyſic 
is the proper time to rub his leg. horſe 
The racks are to be well ſuppliei next a1 
with hay, and the horſes ſhould e DR 
left to reſt and eat, about two hour, MWſatory, 
and then led to water; after thi fuſe 
their oats ſhould be given them, au, ares a 
they ſhould then go to work again, Wefficacy 
In the evening, when the labowMor are 
of the day is over, the firſt thing Wſorm. 
to be done, is to examine the fee Whine ou 
and ſee if any thing is amiſs abouWpotions 
the ſhoes ; and what earth or gu. ¶ quantit 
vel is Jodged in the foot, betwenMout int 
the ſhoe and the ſole, is to be pickWportion 
ed out with a knife, and ſome frei of part 
cow-dung put in its place, whidWereat | 
will cool and refreſh the part. drenche 
A very material thing for thſWcauſe e 


preſervation of all ſorts of cat arr. L 


but of none ſo much as draught 
horſes, is freſh and clean litter 
this is a thing too often negleded 
the care of theſe creatures, and ma 
ny even negle& the cleaning aw 
the-old litter on purpoſe, leaving 
it there to imbibe more moiſtur 
that it may be the better manu 
for the land. It is true, that b 
this the dung is enriched and i 
go farther, but the benefit the 
reap from this, is nothing in con 
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pariſon of the miſchief they do ill the d 
horſe in the mean time; for the haWnach ; « 
this gives his feet, is alone enoyhampin 
to ruin him. The owner out of h 
finds the effect of this, withoſWie taſte 
knowing the cauſe; the horſe ut whe 
comes tender footed and wea ben hi, 
and is unable to do his buſi WP'rath ſh 
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ein be; the dung in this caſe is left 
under him that there may be ſome 
advantage from his feeding, and 
the diſtemper is increaſed inſtead of 
being relieved, till in the end the 
horſe is generally rendered ulelels. 
Autor anonym, aud Sportſman's 
Dictionary. 

DRENCH, among farriers, a 
phyſical draught or potion given a 
horſe by way of purge. See the 
next article. 

DRINKS, in the farriei's diſpen- 
ſatory, include chiefly all kinds of 
infuſions, decoctions, and ſuch mix- 
tures as have a great deal of their 
eficacydwing to their management; 
or are not reducible to any other 
ſorm. And here we are not to con- 
fine ourſelves to ſingle draughts or 
potions only, but preſcribe larger 
quantities, uch as may be meaſured 
out into draughts in their due pro- 
portion, according to the exigency 


of particular diſtempers, where a 
great many and often repeated 
drenches are neceſſary before the 


cauſe can be removed, G195ſon's 
arr. Diſpenſatory. 

Mott horſes take things more 
willingly that are (ſweet and palata- 
ble, than things that are bitter and 
of an ill taſte ; and therefore, their 
edicines, but eſpecially their 
rinks, ſhould be ſo contrived as to 
as hiitle as poſſible diſagreeable 
In drenching hor- 
es, it is uſual to draw up their 
eads pretty high with a cord faſt- 
ned round the upper jaw, holding 
p the horſe's head in that poſture, 
il the drink has run down his ſto- 
ach ; otherwiſe it is apt with his 
hamping to return back and run 
put of his mouth, eſpecially when 
be taſte is diſagreeable to him. 
but when a horſe is full of blood, 
hen his lungs arg inflamed, his 
reath ſhort, as frequently happens 
very great colds and fevers, the 
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beſt way to adminiſter theſe medi- 
cines without danger to the horſe, 
is in the firſt place to contrive his 
drink ſo as it may paſs down with 
the leaſt trouble and labour. Drinks 
ſhould not only be made as free as 
poſſible from ſuch things as may ſet 
the horſe a ſtraining violently to 
cough, but ought to be made with 
mucilaginous and balſamic ingre- 
dients; and ſometimes when the 
caſe requires it, with oils and unc- 
tuous medicines joined with proper 
deterſives, of which examples will 
be given under each particular ma- 
lady where drenches are neceſſary 
to be adminiſtered. 

When a horſe is drenched, he 
ſhould be kept faſting ſeveral hours 
before, and after it; the ingredi- 
ents that compoſe the drench ſhould 
be good in their kind, and ſuited to 
the diſtemper; when a horſe is in- 
wardly fore, he ought to be treated 
very carefully, and ſhould ſtand a 
tew minutes to reſt, before his head 
is raiſed up: for his drink ſhould 
have only one or two hornfuls at a 
time, and then his head ſhould be 
let down a few minutes, that he may 
recover his breath before his head is 
drawn vp for the ſecond draught, 
and fo.allo for the remainder, Af. 
ter the laſt of his drink, he ſhould 
he let to ſtand two or three hours be- 
fore he is ſet ſorward to his rack. 
Gibſon's Diſeaſes of borſes. | 

DRINKING of horſes immedi 
ately aſter hard riding, &c. is very 
dangerous; and therefore the 
{ſhould not be ſuffered to do it, till 
they be thoroughly cooled, and have 
eat ſome oats: for many horſes, by 
drinking in ſuch cafes, have died 
upon it, or become extremely ſick. 
A horſe after violent labour will 
never be the worſe for being kept 
half a day from water, but may be - 
killed by drinking an hour too ſoon. 


Ruft, Diet, 
DROPSY, 
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* * DROPSY. AllourEnglith au- 
thors and ſome Italians have enu- 
merated the droply among the diſ- 
eaſes of horſes, and ſome affirm po- 
ſitively, that they have cured it in 
all its different kinds : but that which 
chiefly happens to horſes is what the 
farriers call the univerſal dropſy, 
and fhews itſelf more or leſs in all 
the external parts of the body, but 
eſpecially the legs and thighs, as 
they are the moſt dependent. h 

The cauſe is from all kinds of ill 
uſage, but eſpecially from bleeding 
and purging horſes beyond their 
firength : for theſe unſcaſonable e- 
vacuations render the blood languid, 
and- flow in its motion ; and for 
want of ſpirits, it has not force 
enough to reach the paſſages of the 
ſkin, ſo as to make the uſual diſ- 
charge: but its ſcrous parts burſt 
through the ſmall veſſels, and are 
depoſited under the ſkin or the fleſhy 
pannicle. 
The ſigns are a laſſitude and wea- 
rineſs, faintneſs and a difficulty of 
breathing, lois of appetite, and a 
change of a horſe's colour from ba 

to dun, or from black to a duſkith 
colour, and fiom white to an aſhy 
complexion, and the like; his hair 
will ſhed with the leaſt rubbing, and 
the pits of your fingers will remain 
wherever there is a ſwelling. 

Although purging to exceſs is 
ſometimes the caule of this diſtem- 
Per, by reaſon it diveſts the blood of 
its ſpiritous and balſamic parts, yet 
to attenuate the viſcidities of its 
Fram, and to make a diſcharge of 
what is ſuperfluous, purging muſt 
' azain be made uſe of; and when 
that is,perſormed, with proper me- 
-dicines, it is of no ſmall moment in 
the cure: but thele muſt he ſuch as 
beſide their purging quality are en- 
dned fo as to communicate warmth 
and vigour to the blood, &c. for 
- which purpoſe the ſollowing is chief- 
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ly to be preferred. Take of jaky ed, or 
one ounce and a half; gamboes: is a 
* two drams; ſeeds of dwarf. elde. the ſa 
* two ounces; ginger and nutmeg flamm 
© of each half an ounce 3 make 1 1uppu! 
© theſe into a fine powder, and forn i ano 
© them into two balls, with as mug The 
© turpentine as is ſufficient for tha | Tak 
* pprpole.* Let theſe be dipt in oi ene 
and given with the uſual preca. four 
tions. They mult be repeated en. © Patt 
ry other day for a fortnight neck 
longer, and on thoſe days he dog nate 
not purge, an ounce or ſix dram d an h 
antimony may be given him, the! 
And becauſe ſweating is alſo d ſame 
the greateſt ſervice in this diſorde, WM fest 
when it can be promoted, the fo. tallo 
lowing doſe may be given and . with 
peated, as often as there is occaſion, i © ther 
Take old venice treacle, four * pour 
* ounces ; Mathew's pill, two dram i beim 
* camphire and ſalt of hartſhorn, «fl © cold 
© each fifteen grains; mix them all fre, 
© well together, and give them in: ' of a 
* quart of hot ale. Some parti Gibſon' 
cular regard is to be had to a hoiſe\ VU] 
diet in this caſe: for although i mme 
would he inconvenient to feed hin borſe, 
high, yet while he undergoes þ and on 
much cleanſing by purging, ſweats, genera 
and other evacuations, his aliment the vul 
ſhould be ſomewhat proportioned u ohh x 
e 


it; and therefore he may be allo. 
ed a large meaſure of clean ont 
every day after the operation of hi 
phyfic, with an ounce of the ſeed 
of dwarf elder, and two ounces 0 
caraway feeds ſtrewed among then. 
Gibſon's Farrier's New Guide. 

DRY-MEAT, in the mana! 
is uſed for corn and hay. Aſt: 
taking the horſe from grals, or hovl 
ing him, he is frequently put to i 
meat. Guillet. 

DUKE'S OINTMENT), in f. 
farrier's diſpenſatory, a preparatio 
recommended to he rubbed on t 
withers. hams, or any other part oft 
horſe, when they happen to be inflin 
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ed,or ſwelled by blows or bruiſes; and 
is aid for the moſt part to take down 
the ſwelling, abate the heat and in- 
fammation, without bringing to 
ſuppuration. It is alſo very good 
to anoint any part that is wangy. 
The preparation is as foltows, 
Take clear and pure linſeed oil, 
one pound; flour of brimſtone, 
« four ounces; put them into a 
* matraſs or glaſs vial, with a long 
neck, letting it ſtand in a mode- 
rate heat of land, for the ſpace of 
an hour; after which, augment 
© the heat, and keep it up to the 
# ſame degree, till the flaur be per - 
© fetly diſſolved; melt a pound of 
© tallow, boar's or horſe greaſe, 
with four ounces of wax in ano- 
ther veſſe] ; whereinto muſt be 
* poured the linſeed oil and flour of 
brimſtone, before they be quite 
cold; and removing it from the 
* fire, ſtir the ointment with a ſlice 
© of alcanet till it js quite cold'. 
Gibſon's Farrier's Diſpenſatory. 


DULL, in the manage. The 


common marks of a dull, ſtupid 
horſe, are white ſpots round the eye, 
and on the tip of the noſe, upon any 
general colour whatever, Though 
the vulgar take theſe ipots for ſigns 
of ſtupidity, yet it is certain they 
are the marks of the goodneſs of a 


DUS 
horſe ; and ſuch „ as have thein 
are very ſenſible and quick upon the 
ſpur. Gailer. s —_—_ 

DUN COLOUR of a horſe, ſee 
the article COLOUR. 

DUNG of a borſe, ſhould be ob- 
ſerved upon a journey. If it be too 
thin, it is a ſign that either his wa- 
ter was too cold and piercing, or 
that he drank too greedily of it, if 
there be among his ordure whole 
grains of oats, either he has not 
chewed them well, or his ſtomach 
is weak : and if his dung be black, 
dry, or come away in very ſmall and 
hard pieces, it denotes that he is 
over heated in his body. Viſcous 
or ſlimy dung, voided by a race- 
horſe, ſhews that he is not duly pre- 
pared, in which caſe garlic balls are 
to be admin iſtered o him; and he 
is to be duly exerciſed, till his or- 
dure come from him preity dry and 
without moiſture. Solleyſell. 

DUST and SanD will ſometimes 
ſo dry the tongues of horſes that 
they loſe their appetite, In ſuch 
caſes give them bran well moiſt- 
ened with water, to cool and refreſh 
their mouths; or moiſten their 
mouths with a wet ſpunge, to in- 
duce them to eat. — 

Beat the Dusr. See the ar- 
ticle BEAT, 
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AR, in comparative anatomy, 
is divided into the external and 


internal: the external is that part 


whic) a horſe moves backward and 
forward at pleaſure, and is ſo well 
known, that there needs but little 
to be laid about it, Its uſe is partly 


for ornament, and partly to gather 
all ſounds, and tranſmit them to 
the internal. 1 
The internal ear conſiſts of ſeve- 
ral parts, which are very curious 
and are ſeated in the cavity of the 
os pctroſum, The firſt of theſe is the 
drum 
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rum, with its cord and muſcles. 
The drum is a veiy thin and tranſ- 


parent membrane, being an expan- 
ſion of the ſoſter proceſs of the au - 
ditory nerve; it is very dry, that it 
may the better contribute to hear- 
ing; and ſtrong, that it may the 
better endure loud ſounds, or any 


other external injuries: for if once 


this be broke, or any way relaxed, 


a a deafneſs muſt unavoidebly enſue. 


Within this membrane there is a 
cavity called the concha, wherein 
are four little bones, which are 
bound together by a ſmall ligament 
proceeding from the cord of the 
drum ; the firſt is called the ham- 
mer, which lies upon the ſecond, 


called the anvil ; the third is named 


the ſtapes, or ſtirrop, but in a horſe 
it is triangular like the greek letter o. 
Upon the upper part of the {tirrop, 
the longeſt foot of the anvil ftands, 
The fourth is called the orbicular 
bone; it is of a round ſhape, and 
tied with a ſlender ligament to the 
ſide of the ſtirrop, where it is faſt- 
ened to the anvil, Thele bones are 
a defence to the drum, and preſerve 
it from being tcrn, or heat inwards 
by the violent vibrations of the out- 
ward air in loud ſounds, and are 
thus aſſiſting to the ſenſe of hearing: 
when the external air beats upon 
the drum, it is driren againſt the 
hammer, which ſtrikes upon the an- 
vil, as the anvil beats againſt the 
ſtirrop; and as this force is more or 
leſs exerted, ſo the ſtirrop opens the 
oval window more or leſs, and pro- 
portionably the found appears loud- 
er or lower. 

The cavities within the os petro- 
ſum are in number three; the firſt 
wherein theſe four little bones are 
ſituated, is called the conchao from, 
its reſembling the ſhell of a tabor. 
When the membrane is {truck upon 
by any outward found, the echo is 
made in this cavity as in a common 


EAR 
drum. There are in this cavity d. 
vers inſtruments, whereof ſome ae 
for pulſation, as the four little bong 
abovementioned, Some are for con. 
duQting the air into the other cayj. 
ties, ſuch are the two ſinall perfon. 
tions called the windows; and: 
third ſort are thoſe by which the 
pituitous matter collected within 
this cavity is diſcharged towards the 
palate and noſe; The firſt of the: 
two perforations, being the upper. 
moſt and largeſt, is from its figure 
named the oval window, which 
is kept ſhut next the concha by 
the baſis of the flirrop as often u 
the ſound ceaſes. The other which 
is round is always open, having no 
covering, and divided by the os ſqus. 
moſum into two pipes, one of which 
tends to the cochlea, the other into 
the labyrinth. The labyrinth, which 
is the ſecond cavity, by its ſeveral 
turnings and windings, which ate 
ſomewhat circular, modulates the 
ſounds in ſuch a manner as they 
may be leiſurely communicated to 
the auditory nerve, which is dif. 
perſed through the membrane that 
inveſts this cavity. There is, beſide; 
the two windbws which open into this 
cavity, one perfor: tion which opens 
out of it into the inner cavity called 
the cochiea, into which the air paſfe 
aſter it has been agitated in this ca- 
vit, and the concha. Beſides theſe, 
there are four other ſmall holes ſq 
the ingreſs of the nervous fibres, 
that are inſerted on the membrane 
which cloaths it. 

The cochlea, which is the third 
and innermoſt cavity is fo called 
from the reſemblance it has to a ſmall 
ſnail-fhell, eſpecially in its ſpiral 
windings; it is far leſs than either 
of the former ei but inveſted as th 
others are with a thin membrane io 
to which alſo the ſlender fibres of tht 
auditory nerve do enter, This ca. 
vity is filled with the internal inbrei 
| alt 
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1 as well as the former, hy which 
the echo is made to the impulſe of 
the internal air upon the tympanum; 


and the auditory nerve being expand- 
ed upon the membrane which lines 
all thoſe cavities, it is ſuddenly af- 
ſeed therewith, whereby it is com- 
municated to the original of the 
nerves, where all ſounds are diſtin- 
guiſned. The clipping away the 
hair out from the inſide ot ſome 
horſes, where the paſſage into the 
ear is large may prove hurtful, by 
expoſing them to colds, when they 


happen to be out in cold winds or 


niny weather, and may tend great- 
to mar their hearing. Gzbſon. 
How far a horſe may excced or 


fall mort of other brute animals in 


point of hearing, no one can ex- 


pRly determine: however it is ob- 
ſerved, that ſome horſes will diſtin- 


uiſh their keeper, not only by his 
dice, but by the tread of his foot, 
before he enters the ſtable, and ſome 
ill diſtinguiſh the ſound of an- 
ther horſe's foot, at a very great 
iſtance, and before it can be 
eard by us. When a horſe is in a 
ever, and parched with heat and 
rought, though at that time we 
ay ſuppoſe his ſenſes to be very 
lull and muck conſuſed, yet he will 


puck up his ears at the leaſt noiſe of 


pail, Horſes are very acute in 
liſtinguiſhing ſounds, appearing 
reatly delighted with ſome, and 
liſpleaſed with others. The grunt- 
ig of a hog, or the braying of an 
s will put ſome horſes upon the 
ret; or any harſh ſound made by 


n unutual inſtrument. On the 


ther hand, all fine horſes love the 


elling of hounds, are elevated with 


he born, and with various kinds of 


uſic ; and ſome are quite tranſport- 
dwith the ſound of drums and 
ſumpets, and other martial inſtru— 
nents, which ſhews that a horſe has 
well formed ear, and a very great 


EAR 
delicacy in hearing. Gibſon's Diſ- 
eaſes of Horſes. 

T he ſetting up of the ears of a 
horſe may be injurious, eſpecially to 
one that is fearſul or tickliſh, as it 
may more or leſs mar his hearing : 
for all horſes, upon hearing any 
noiſe, point their ears that way from 
whence it comes ; and when their 
ears are ſo ſet up and fixed, as to 
deprive them of that liberty, it muſt 
cauſe them to hear more imperfe&- 
ly, and makes them oftimes unruly, 
and ſome of them grow ſo ſhy with 
this treatment, that they can ſcarce 
ſuffer their ears to be touched. ibid. 
The cars of a horle (1. e. the ex- 
ternal) ſhould be ſmall, narrow, 
ſtraight, and hardy; and the whole 
conſiſtence of them thin and deli- 
cate: they ſhould be placed on the 
very top of the head, and their points 
when ſtyled or pricked up, ſhould 
be nearer than their roots. When 
a horſe carries his ears pointed for- 
wards, he is ſaid to have a bold, 
hardy, or briſk ear; alſo when a 
horſe is travelling, he ſhould keep 
them firm, and not, like a hog, 
working every ſtep by the motion of 
his ear. Solleyſell. 

EAR-ACH. To cure a pain in 
a horſe's ears, firſt cleanſe them well, 
for fear the hcrie ſhould run mad; 
and then put in ſome honey, ſalt- 
peire, and very clear water; mix 
the whole together, and dipping a 
linen cloth therein, to attract tis 
moiſture, continue the application 
till the cure is effected. 

If any ching ſhould be got into the 
ear, ſo as to incommode it, put in an 
equal quantity of old oil and nitre; 
and thruſt in a little wool ; if ſome lit- 
tie animal has got in, you mult thruſt 
a tent into it, taſtened tothe end cf a 
ſtick, and ſteeped in glutinous roſin ; 
turn in the ear that it may ſtick to it, 

If it be any thing elſe, you mult 
open the ear with an inſt ument, 

| and 


ECU 
and draw it out ; or you may ſquirt 
in ſome water. Ruftic and Sport/- 
man's Dir. 
- EBRILLADE, in the manage, 
a check of the bridle which the horſe- 
man gives to the horſe, by a jerk of 
one rein, when he refuſes to turn. 
An ebrillade differs from a ſaccade ; 
the latter being made with both reins 
at once, and the former only with 
one. Moſt people confound theſe 
two words under the general name 
of a check, or jerk of the bridle. 
called in French, coup de bride. It 
is a chaſtiſement and no aid, and is 
diſuſed in academies. Guzllet. 
. ECAVESSADE, in the manage, 
is uſed far a jerk of the caveſſon, 
Guillet. 

ECHAPE, in the manage, is 
uſed to denote a horſe got between 
a ſtallion and a mare of a different 
breed and country. Guillet. 

ECHAPER is uſed in the French 
academies, for giving the horſe head, 
or putting on full ſpeed. Guillet. 

ECOUTE, in the manage, a 
pace or motion of a horſe, when he 
rides well upon the hand and the 
heels, is compactly put upon his 
haunches, and bears or liſtens to the 
heels or ſpurs; and continues duly 
balanced between the heels, without 
throwing to either fide. This hap- 
. pens when a horſe has a fine ſenſe of 
the aids of the hand and heel. Guill. 

ECURIE, in the manage, is a 
eb vert place for the lodging or houſ- 
ing of horſes. The word is French. 

e uſe ſtable in common diſcourſe. 

ECUYER, in the French man- 
age, is uſed for the riding maſter ; 
ſometimes it denotes certain officers 
in the king of France's houſhold, 
who\help the king in mounting his 
horſe and alighting, and follow him 
on horſeback, and carry his ſword, 
Theſe are called ecuyers de quartier. 
Gentlemen uſhers to the queen of 
France, and the maſters of the hors 


ENL | 
to the pririces and perſons of quai Muck him 
are alſo called — Be ith the c 
theſe, there are others called ecu, eur han 
cavalcadours, ſee the article (* arrows, 
VALCADOUR, Guillet. ng bim 

EFFECTS of the hand, in H Hainint 
manage, are taken for the aidz; n order 
that is, for the motions of the han vake his 
which direct the horſe. They d. cafons 
— four effects of the handen, Yar 
or four ways of making uſe of th" Guille 
bridle, viz. that of putting the hork ENT 
forwards, drawing him backward, ie of a 
and ſhifting it out of the right he his f 
into the left, or vice verſa, St olts: f 
the article Nar1Ls. Guillet. ne half 

EGUILLETTE, in the mar? before 
age, See the article TE Rx. WI” bor 

ELBOW of @ horſe, is the hin be rig 
part of the arms which points to hrow hi 
wards the briſket. Gib/or. hich fe 

EMBRACE the volt, in te bng h. 
manage, is uſed when a horte, s ur 
working upon volts, makes a gos e 
way every time with his fore leg. i on 
The oppoſite term to embracing! 1 * 
volt is b-ating the duſt, which ed 2 
putting his forefeet near the ph nthout 
from whence he lifted them up. COLE 

Embracing the ground is uſed i ENT] 
the ſame ſenſe with embracing ee the: 
volt. A horſe cannot take in to opts 
much ground, provided bis crow i * 
does not throw out, that, is, Co: wy , 
not go out of the vg't, See the 2. 1 
ticle BEAT. Guillet. wa 

ENCRAINE, in the managt, =o 
an old, obſolete, and improper woc ng yo 
ſignifying a horſe wither-wrung, oy + 
ſpoiled in the withers. Guiller. y J , | 

ENLARGE, in the manage,“ * k 
uſed for making a horſe go large; ENT 
that is, making him embrace mo 

round than he before covered. Thi Eur 
is done, when a horſe works ufa o, 
a round, or upon volts, ard 2 INT 

roaches too near the center, ſo thit N 
it is deſired he ſhould gain mo be 
ground, or take a greater comp AY 


To enla'ge your horſe, you ſhook 
ul 
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In the epilepſy, the horſe reels the mean time, let purges and ply, 
and ſtaggers, 2 eyes are fixed in ters at proper intervals be given 1 
his head, he has no ſenſe of what keep the body open and prevent; 
he is doing, (tales and dungs inſen- relapſe. The glyſter may be made 
ſibly, runs round, and falls ſudden- with camomile flowers and miſſeto 
ly, ſometimes immoveable, with his with oil and treacle added to the c. 
legs ſtretched out as if he was dead, coQtion 3 the purges being made d 
except only a very quick motion of the ſame decoction, by diſſolving fou 


his heart and lungs, which makes ounces of lenitive electuary, and the 4 
him work violently at his flanks; ſame quantity of cream of tartar, beine 
and ſometimes an involuntary mo- ſal mirabile. Gibſon's Diſeaſ. 18 


tion and ſhaking of his limbs. At ERGO T in the manage, is! 
the going off of the fit, the horſe ſtub like a piece of ſoft horn, abou 
generally foams at the mouth; the the bigneſs of a cheſnut, placed he. 
toam is white and dry like that hind and below the paſtern-joint, 
which comes from a healthy horſe, and commonly hid under the tuft d 
when he champs upon his bit. the fetlock. To diſergot, or u 

In che cure, firſt of all bleed plen- take it out, is to cleanſe it to th 
tifully, though if the horſe be low in quick, with an inciſion knife, in or. 
fleſh, or has come off any hard jour- der to pull out a bladder full of u. 
ney, or is old, be ſomewhat ſparing ter that lies covered with the ergo, 


zme inte 
rging 
thout 
omach, 


of his blood. This operation is ſcarcely practifi ge 6-4 

When the paroxyſm is over, let at Paris, but in Holland is frequent But b 
the following ball be adminiſtered, ly performed upon all four legit. all 
with a proper drink to waſh it down, with intent to prevent watry for, |, tende 
viz. * Aſſa foetida, half an ounce; and foul ulcers. Guillet. ting pe 
© Ruſſia caſtor pounded, two drams; ESQULIAVINE, an old Frend N 
© venice turpentine, the ſame quan- word, hgnilying a long and ſeten bers th 
< tity; diapente, an ounce; made chaſliſement of a horſe in the man- the as 


© into a ball with honey and oil of age. Guillet. 
© amber.” The drink is to be made ESTRAC, in the manage, 
as follows, * pennyroyal and miſle- applied to a horſe that is light bv 
© toe, of each a large handful ; va- died, lank bellied, thin flanked, ani 


ommon 
exertic 
e ſtome 


din gr 

© lerian root, an ounce; liquorice, narrow cheſted. Guillet. 3 

© half an ounce; ſaffron, two ESTRAPADE, in the managen requ 

© drams infuſed in a quart of boiling is the defence of a horſe that wil ſion, 

© water, and ſtanding about two not obey, but, to get rid of his H ert the 

© hours upon the ingredients: let it der, riſes mightily before; eine m 

© be poured off and adminiſtered af- while his fore hand is yet in the amin 

© ter the ball', Let this be repeat- yerks out furiouſly with his hn 

ed ſometimes once, ſometimes twice — ſtriking higher than his heat how 

a day at firſt, - and afterwards once was before; and during his cout hole is 

IN in two or three days. tertime goes back rather than ad: ts, th 
i | Inftead of drenches, let a large vances. Guillet. uantity 


| handful of miſletoe boiled in three EVACUATORS, one of it 
1 pints of ſpring water, and mixed in three claſſes into which the what 
1} a pail with his common drink. Let materia medica has been divided 'f 
FE this be continued after the cephalic the writers upon phyſic, See t 
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The evacuators viſibly promote 
charges, ſome by ſweat, ſome by 


ine, and others by excretion of the 
eces or dung; and all theſe allow 


nd plyſ. 
given 10 
re ven: 
be made 
miſletor 


> the de. f kevera! gradations, ſome being 
made d ronger, and ſome weaker than o- 
ing fou ers. The firſt to be ranked un- 
and deer this denomination are all ſuch 
artar, o WF edicines as exert their efficacy on 
ſeaſ. e ſtomach and bowels, by vomit 


ge, is 
n, about 
laced he. 
rn-joint, 
ie tuft of 


r purgation 3 and theſe two ope- 
tions ſeem to be effected by ſuch as 
re endowed with the ſame or the 
ke properties; only with this dif- 
rence, that as vomiting medicines 


„oer let themſelves very ſoon after they 
it to th me into the ſtomach, many of the 
fe, in of rging tribe paſs into the guts, 
il of bout any ſenſible change in the 
he ergo, WW mach, otherwiſe than to create a 
practitl tle fickneſs. 

frequen I But both the one and the other 
our leg bound with ſuch parts as ſtimulate 


try ſore e tender fibres; and if thoſe ſtimu- 


ting parts be but little guarded, 
at is to ſay, if they be involved in 
hers that can eafily be drawn off 
the action of the ſtomach or its 
dmmon liquids, then their firſt ſenſe 
exertion will of conſequence be in 
e ſtomach : but if they he invol- 
d in groſſer ſubſtance, and ſuch as 
nnot be eaſily ſeparated, they will 


d Frend 
ind fever 
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anage, | 
light bo- 
nked, and 


: 2 en require all that is natural in di- 

＋ "WM tion, before they can thoroughly 

of * xert themſelves; that is, the me- 
bl 


cine muſt be rubbed, ground, and 
dmminuted in the ſtomach, as the 
dmmon food, before its ſtimulating 
arts are ſet at liberty: but as the 
hole is by degrees paſſing into the 
ts, there not being a ſufficient 
antity of the medicine to excite 
miting, the remainder only exerts 
ſelf by gentle vellications, which 
far difurd the offices of the ſto- 
ch, as to cauſe fick qualms : 
it the-greater part of the medicine 
Ing now got into the gats,- its ſti- 
lating particles exert themſelves 
ere; and by their frequent velli- 
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cations quicken the periſtaltic mo- 
tion ſo, that what is contained in 
them becomes thereby ſhook off; 
and if the medicine be of ſtrength, 
it will touch the ſenfible membranes 
of the guts ſo forcibly, as to cauſe 
a more than ordinary derivation of 
blood and ſpirits into thoſe parts, 
ſo that a more than ordinary quan- 
tity of matter will be ſeparated from 
the inteſtinal glands, and caſt off 
with the dung; and this is the oc- 
caſion of all ſtrong purging. 

From the ſame way of reaſoning, 
we may alſo underſtand in what 
manner a purging medicine ſome- 
times cauſes vomiting 3 and that 
can only be ſuppoſed, when the guts 
are very much crammed with hard 
excrements, which are not eaſily 
moved, but adhere cloſe to them ; 
and therefore detain the medicine in 
the ſtomach, &c. longer than it 
ought to be, whereby it exerts its 
whole force in thole parts ; or alſo, 
when the ftomach is under ſome pre- 
vious debility, whereby a very gen- 
tle ſtimulus during the comminution 
of the phyſic, will draw it into con- 
vulſions, and make it throw off it's 
contents ; and from hence it will 
be ealy for any one to account for 
the nature of vomiting and purging z 
and in what manner a medicine can 
have ſuch effects as we obſerve from 
it in theſe operations. But there 
yet remains one thing very material 
to be known ; and that is, how it 
comes to paſs, that a horſe ſeldom 
or never throws up any thing that has 
once entered into his ſtomach, for 
the water that rebounds backwards, 
and guſhes through a horſe's noſtrils 
in drinking, or what runs out ſoon - 
after drinking, has never had ad- 
mittance into the ſtomach, as ſome 
farriers imagine, but proceeds from 
ſome defect or inflammation of the 
gullet, or relaxation of the uvula. 

One reaſon why a horſe does not 


vomit, ſeems to proceed from the - 
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neceſſary make and configuration of 
the ſtomach, but particularly of the 
gullet, which every one knows to 
be in a horſe of a conſiderable length; 
and this alone is undoubtedly a great 
hindrance to vomiting : but beſides 
this, the gullet of a horſe is found 
to be conſiderably narrow near its 
inſertion into the ſtomach, and like- 
wiſe ſomewhat contorted, with its 
fibres of a ſpiral direction, which 
kind of ſtructure ſeems to be neceſ- 
ſary in a creature that feeds much 
with its head towards the ground, 
as all of them do when at graſs. 
But there is yet another reaſon why 
theſe animals are not ſo eaſily or at 
all excited to vomit 3 and that is, 
becauſe of the largeneſs and weight 
of their ftomachs, for in vomiting, 
it is requiſite that the ſtomach ſhould 
be contracted and gathered together, 
like a purſe : but in a horſe, or any 
other large animal, that cannot be 
done without a very powerful ſti- 
mulus, and perhaps very few things 
in the materia medic3 could be found 
ſufficient to do that effectually, 
though given in a large quantity; 
and that alſo on another account, 
viz, becauſe of the thickneſs and 
ſtrength of its fibres, which muſt 
require ſomething that is more than 
ordinary powerful to make impreſ- 
ſions ſtrong enough upon them to 
draw up ſo great a weight. 

The next thing that comes under 
the denomination of evacuators are 
thoſe medicines called dinretics that 
promote the diſcharge of urine, 
wherein there are ſeveral intentions 
to be anſwered, according to the 
ſeveral ways whereby the body be- 
comes indiſpoſed by its ſuppreſſhon. 
See the article URINE. 

The laſt that come under the title 
of evacuators are ſuch meilicines or 
funples as promote the diſcharges by 
ſweats, and are therefore termed ſu- 
dorifics or diaphoretics. They are 
allo called febrifuges aud altxiphar- 
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mics, or counterpoiſons, becaih 
of their extraordinary uſe in all mz, 
lignant and peſtilential fevers, Noy 


1 
the matter by which a medicine tu 10 0 
anſwer in the intention of promo. blood 
ing ſweat, muſt be from one ot. fall 
ther of the following cauſes, viz. U {vera 
ther from their fineneſs and Cubtily, WW bit al 
whereby they ſo rarily the humom of th: 
as to render them fit to paſs throw throw 
the ſmall cutaneous glands ; or V veral « 
their auſterity and roughneſs, (0 u be a g 
conſtringe the veſſels as to fou to pre 
them to a contraction whereby e fervati 
matter which lies readieſt for a d,, propor 
charge is ſqueezed out. Gibſon's Far manne 
riers Diſpenſatory. bf Far 
EXCRESCENCE, Aſuperfluoy A | 
or luxutiant fleſh, or other mate be in | 
growing on certain parts of the bo the tin 
dies of animals. To cure fle erciſe i 
excreſcences, and make them falle 2 horſe 
without 2 Take a ſmall quant an v 
tity of alum, and apy it. in his tre 
powder, put water to it ſufficient wiſh ous to 
diſſolve it; with this ſolution worked 
the excreſcence two or three times ¶ neral c: 
day, and it will ſtop, harden, anWnever . 
reduce the fleſh into a callus, whid kim up 
will fall off in about a week or eig he has 
days; after which the fore is to M his bell 
treated as directed under the artidWhhould 
WouND. and he 
Excreſcences of the bones is 1 his f 
evil incident to horſes, occahon ſwage, 
chiefly by cauſtics or burning cot him on 
ſives unduely applied to wounds ti neſs ma 
lie cloſe to the bone, as when % Whe 
wound is in the leg or about the pi or any c 
tern; for the fleſh being much burſt ſhoy 


herefo 
elled h 
dorſes } 


by them cauſes an excreſcence up 
the bone; which remains after ti 
wound is healed ; ſometimes it come 
by a ſhackle, or the galling of 
lock or fetters, that have been loi 
cantinued on the foot. What! 
preſcribed for the bone ſpavin vl 
alſo be proper in this diſorder. 

SPAVIN, Ruftic Dif. 
EXERCISE, no doubt is efl 
tially neceſſary for preſerving heal 
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in any kind of animal, but more eſ- 
pecially a horſe, whoſe very nature 
tequires abundance of it, if he has 
his full feeding ; for by exerciſe the 
blood is not only forced through the 
ſmalleſt veins and arteries, by the 
ſeveral contractions of the muſcles, 
bit all the little glands and trainers 
of the body are thereby forced to 
throw out and diſcharge their ſe- 


veral contents, which certainly muſt 


de a great; if not the greateſt means 
to preſerve health. And this pre- 
ſervation ought to be continued in 
proportion to a horſe's ſtrength and 
manner of feeding. Bracken's Art 
bf Farriery. 

A horſe's food ought always to 
be in proportion to his exerciſe. But 
the time and the manner of his ex- 
ereiſe is alſo to be regarded: for if 
a horſe happens either to be worked 
xt an unſeaſonable time, or beyond 
his ſtrength, it will be more injuri- 
ous to him than if he had not been 
worked at all, Therefore this ge- 
neral caution is always needful, viz. 
never to ride a horle hard, or put 
kim upon any viol:nt exerciſe when 
he has been newly fed, and has had 
bis belly full of meat or water: but 
ſhould be moved out at firſt gently, 
and he will naturally mend his pace, 
3s his food and water begin to aſ- 
lwage, when his rider way ur 
him on to farther ſpeed as his buſi- 
neſs may require; 

When a horſe is hot with riding 
or any other ſharp taborious exerciſe, 
de ſhould be cooled by degrees; 
herefore, when any one has tra- 
elled hard upon a journey, or when 
lorſes have been driven hard in a 
oach or chaiſe, it is not ſufficient, 
iter they come to their baiting 
lace, or to the end of their day's 
ourney, to walk them about in hand 
or half an hour or more, which is 
ſually done, but their pace ſhould 
ie llackened for = mile or two be- 
Ke they come in; and after that 
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ſhould be alfo walked ſome time in 
hand, that they may cool gradually 
before they are brought into the ſta- 
ble, with a thin cloth laid over each, 
if they have been uſed to it. When 
horſes come late to the end of their 
day's journey; or when the weather 
is ſo bad that they cannot be walked 
about in hand, they ſhould then be 
rubbed all over their bodies and limbs, 
till they are quice cool, without tak - 
ing off their harneſs and ſaddle; and 

then cloathed; | | 
Another neceſſary caution for the 
preſervation of horſes is, never to 
feed them too ſoon after they have 
been heated with exerciſe ; and few 
are ſo ignorant as to give horſes wa- 
ter while they are hot, Horſes that 
have not been much accuſtomed to 
labour ſhould be led on to it gradu- 
= : for habits can ſeldom be broke 
off abruptiy, but by degrees; and 
this caution is the more neceſſary, 
becauſe, when horſes have had but 
little exerciſe they are apt to increaſe 
in fleſh; though their feeding be but 
moderate, yet their fleſh is, for the 
moſt part, but looſe and flabby ; 
and if a horſe in this condition, while 
his veſſels are relaxed, ſhould be 
hard worked, it would be the more 
dangerous, becauſe the blood at that 
time muſt have acquired a great de- 
gree of viſcidity, ſo as to render it 
unfit to paſs through the ſmall veſ- 
fels, which muſt therefore be diſ- 
tended and the ſecretions thereby 
greatly obſtructed, and prove the 
cauſe of many obſtinate diſtempers. 
The longer any horſe has been with- 
out exerciſe, the more time ſhould 
be allowed to prepare him for buſi- 
neſs ; and therefore; when a horſe is 
newly brought from a dealer's hand 
(where they are generally well fed 
and have ſcarce any exerciſe) or 2ny 
other, that has been kept a long ime 
without ſufficient exerciſe, is to be 
put upon buſineſs, ſome proper pre- 
paration is to be made for it, which 
„ oug hit 


exe - 

ought to be ſo accommodated as the 
circumſtances of time and place, and 
other requiſites will allow, When 
exerciſe is ſuddenly attempted, while 
a horſe is in a plethoric condition, 
and indeed morbid ſtate, it inflames 
the blood, and therefore it 1s adviſe- 
able in the firſt place to bleed the 
horſe, and lower his diet, which 
however ſhould not be too much a- 
bated. Walking exerciſe is the 
molt proper to begin with; andthis 
ſhould be in the open. air, in good 
weather. They ſhould be walked 
in it at leaſt two or three hours a 
dy; and the farther they are car- 
ried from home in that time, the 
better. A week or fortnight after 
this, the exerciſe may be increaſed, 
the horſe may be made to walk out 
twice a day, two hours in the morn - 
ing and two in the afternoon ; and 
as his ſpirit and vigour increaſes, 
his exerciſe may be increaſed too, 
Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes. See the 
articles FEEDING, AIRING, &c, 

The particular diforders which 
are brought on by careleſſneſs in 
dreſſing, feeding, exerciſing, and the 
like, are firſt a load of humours up- 
on the bowels, the brains, lungs, 
liver, &c. together with the over- 
fulnels of the alimentary tube, 
which is the ſtomach or guts ; add 
to theſe, the glands, or ſecretory 
dus obſtructed, from whence pro- 
ceed fevers of the worlt kind, Cheſt 
toundering, together with all the 
neceflary requiſites for producing an 
aſthma or broken wind. Secondly 
the glanders often proceed from o- 
verſulnefs and want of exerciſe at 
proper intervals, as well as the yel- 
lo®s or jaundice and goutdinels or 
twelled legs. Bracker's Farriery. 

EYE, the organ of fight, where- 
hy the ideas of all outward objects 
are repreſented to the common ſen- 
ſory. The eye is of a convex glo- 
bular form, covered by its - proper 


! 
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lids, and incloſed within an orhit 
or ſocket, formed for that purpoſe 
out of the bones. Theeye-lids pre. 
ſerve the eyes from duſt, or other 
external injuries; are an expanſion 
of the muſcies and ſkin the inner 


membrane being of an exquiſite Wi fiery ; 
contexture, that may no ways hun Wed and 
or impair the ſurface of the eye, {MW fecond 
Their edges have a cartilaginous or MW trong, 
griſtly rim, by which they are ſo {Wand js 
fitted as to meet cloſe together in ¶ horny 
time of ſleep, or upon any emer. MW which 
gency to prevent duſt or other acci- W led th. 
dents that may hurt its delicate tex- W hes the 
ture. The orbit, or cavity in which to ein 
the eye is ſituated, is lined with a Hof this 
very freeable, looſe fat, which is {Wated fo 
not only eaſy to the eye in its vari- ¶ light, 
ous motions, but ſerves to keep it {Wer the 
ſufficiently moiſt, as the lachrymal Wwhich 
glands ſeated in the outer corner of ſound 
the eye ſerve to moiſten its ſurface, Iss ofte 
and to waſh off any duſt or dirt that I they d 
may get into it, At the inner cor- Walways 
ner of the eye, next the noſe, is a the lie 
caruncle, which Mr. Cheſelden thinks light, 
may be placed there to keep that Watt as 
corner of the eye from being totally W ſen th 
cloſed, that any tears or gummy Wlated o 
matter may flow from under the eye- Wis alm 
lids in the time of ſleep, or into the I Mr. C 
puncta lachrymalia, which are little ¶ the pu; 
holes placed one in each eye-lid to Wto ſee 
carry off any ſuperfluous moiſture W ſame i 
or tears into the noſe, peciall 
The eye has four membranes or raveno 
coats, and three humours. The may a 
firſt membrane is called tunica ad- W ſpy ou 
nata or conjunctiva, and covers them : 
all that part of the eye, which in 2 {Wcreatut 
man appears white, but in a hore Ware no! 
is variegated with ſtreaks and ſpots Wo! this 


of brown; and being reflected back, 
lines the inſide of the eye-lid, and 
by that inverſion, it is alſo the means 
to prevent motes, duſt, fmall flies, 
or any other extraneous matter get- 
ting behind the eye ball into the or: 
bit, which would be extremely dar- 
; ; ffi 30» gero, 
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s. This coat is full of blood 
veſſels, which appear in little red 
freaks all over the white of the hu- 
nan eye, when it is inflamed ; and 
where there is but little white, as in 
the eyes of horſes, the eye appears 
fery ; and the eye-lids, when open- 
ed and turned back, look red. The 
ſecond coat has its fore part very 
trong, and tranſparent like horn, 
and js therefore called the cornea or 
horny coat; and the other part, 
which is op2que, and dak is cal- 
led the ſolerctis. Under the cornea 
hes the iris, which in a horſt inclines 
to cinnamon colour. The middle 
of this membrane or coat is perfor- 
ated for the admiſſion of the rays of 
light, and is called the pupil, Un- 
der the iris lies the proceſſus ciliares, 
which go off in little rays, and in a 
ſound eye are plainly to be ſeen : 
as often as theſe proceſſes contract, 
they dilate the pupil, which may 
always be obſerved in places where 
the light is ſmall, but in a ſtrong 
light, the circular fibres of the iris 
att as a ſphincter muſcle, and leſ- 
ſen the pupil; and therefore a di- 
lated or wide pupil in a ſtrong light 
is almoſt always a ſign of a bad eye. 
Mr. Cheſelden obſerves, that in men 
the pupil is round, which fits them 
to ſee every way alike, and is the 
fame in many other creatures, eſ- 
pecially thoſe that are the prey of 
ravenous birds and beaſts, that they 
may always he on their guard to 
ſpy out their enemies, and to avoid 
them: but horſes, and other large 
creatures that feed on graſs, and 
are not ſo much expoſed to dangers 
of this kind, have the pupils of their 
eyes oblong horizontally, by which 
they are ableto view a large (pace of 
ground, which is alſo the reaſon 
why a horſe that has gond eyes ſhall 
carry his rider as ſafe in the night as 
n the day, and will find the way 
better, with once or twice travelling, 
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than ſome men that have travelled 
the ſame way twenty times; and if 
the rider happens to lead him out of 
the way will fall into it again of his 
own accord, s 

Under the ſclerotis lies the chor- 
oides, which is the third coat or tu- 
nicle of the eye. In men it is of a 
duſky brown, and in beatts of prey, 
as the above mentioned author ob- 
ſerves, a great part of this coat is 
white which enables them to ſee bo- 
dies of all colours in the night better 
than men, in regard white reflects 
all colours. But horſes and other 
creatures that feed upon grals, have 
the ſame parts cf this membrane cf 
a bright green, which enables them 
to ſee with leſs light, and makes 
grals an object they can diicern 
with greateſt ſtrength; and there 
fore it is called ſometimes tu- 
nica uvea, from its reſembling the 
colour of a grape. The innermoit 
or fourth tunicle is called the mem- 
brana retina, which is only an ex- 
panſion of the optic nerve upon the 
choroides, and encompaſſeth the 
glaſly humour like a net. By a 
combination of the rays of light up- 
on the fine filaments of this mem— 
brane, ali external images are con- 
veyed by the optic nerves to the 
brain. 

Within the tunicles or coats of the 
eve ate ſeated the three humovrs 
which chiefly compoſe the eye ball, 
The fult is the aqueous or watry 
humour, which lies foremoſt, and 
ſeems chiefly a proper medium to 
prefer vethe chryſtalline humour from 
injuries in caſe of wounds, bruiles, 
or any other external cauſe. 

Behind the aqueous humour Les 
the chryſtalline, in a very hre mein 
brane called aranea; being thin 
like a ſpider's web. The figure of 
the chreſtalline is a denrefied e bos 
or ſpheroid, and its uſe, to refract 
the rays of li hte that pats o 
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it, fo that all the rays proceedin 
from the ſame point of any obje 
being firſt refrafted on the cornea, 
may be united upon the retina. 

The vitreous humour lies behind 
the chryſtalline, being concave on 
its foreſides, to make a convenient 
lodgment for the chryſtalline; and 
its hinder part convex agreeable to 
the globular form of the eye, upon 
which the tunica, retina, and choroi- 
des are ſpread. This humour poſ- 
ſeſſes a ſpace larger than both the o- 
ther two; and being of a hue Ike a 
light coloured green glaſs is a pro- 
per medium, not only to keep the 
chryſtalline humour and the retina 
at a due diſtance one from the other, 
but by its colour to prevent the rays 
of light falling too forcibly upon 
the latter, which might weaken or 
impair the fight. Gibſon's Diſeaſes 
of borſes. © 

Obſervations for judging of the 
goodweſs or badneſs of the ExEs. 
The goodneſs or badneſs of the eyes 
is a thing wherein the heſt judges are 
ſometimes miſtaken : for molt peo- 
ple regard the clearneſs and tranſ- 
parency of the eye, which indeed 
ought to he conſidered, but it is 
worth obſerving, that horſes before 


they are ſix years old have not that 


tranſparency in their eves which they 
arrive at afterwards, ſo that the eyes 
look thicker or clearer in proportion 
as their blood and juices happen to 
be more or leſs in a good ſtate, It 
is not always the clearneſs of the eye 
that denotes its goodneſs: but a man 
is alſo to form his judgment from 
other indications, particularly from 
the form. and manner of the eye, 
which includes not only the body 


of the eye, but the eye-hds, eye- 


brows, and all the parts belonging 
to it. Many good eyed horſes have 
a heavineſs in their countenance 
with a lowering hrow, yet great num- 


bers of this aſpect go blind with ca- 
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tarafts, when about ſeven years oli, 
or ſometimes later. | 

Theſe are the moſt ſuſpicious, 
where there is a bunch or fulneſs be. 
tween the uppereye lid and the eye. 
brow, with a fulneſs round the un- 
der eye-lid, ſo that the eye looks 
as if it was environed in a ring, 

When the eye 1s extremely flat, 
or ſunk in the bead within its orbit, 
it is always a bad ſign, even though 
there be no defluxion or humour 
—_ it. A ſmall pig eye is none 
of the beſt, nor a very OD gogling 
eye. That eye is almoſt always 
weak which is of a, longiſh oval f- 
gure, eſpecially when the two cor- 
ners are narrow like the ſhape of an 
almond, When the coat or mem- 
brane that riſes from the under part 
of the eye happens to be large and 
thick, ſo as to preſs the eye ball, and 
the caruncle or kernel of the inward 
corner next the noſe is ſpungy and 
moiſt, tho there is ſometimes a te- 
medy for this defe&, yet ſuch hor: 
ſes in the end generally go blind. 

When the eyes are bad, the muſ- 
cles or movers of the eyes are gene- 
rally wesk; ſo if the eye looks dead 
and lifeleis, the beſt way of trial is 
to hold up the horſes head in the 
ſame manner as when a drench is to 
be given, which will draw the ere 
upwards: and if it remains then 
fixed and immoveable, or has a las- 
guid motion, it is a pretty ſure ſign 
the eye is bad. Ard tlus trial wil 
for the molt part hold goud, whe 
ther the eye be moiſt or dry. 

Some regard the colour cf theeye, 
which however is different accord- 
ing to the difference of colour in 
horſes : and indeed we are ſo fir 
to regard the colour, that if the «1 
or circle that ſurrounds the pupi: or 
ſight of the eye be diſtindt, :nd d 
a pale variegated cinnanion colo, 
it always denotes a good eye. Fu 
the iris is always molt diſtinct where 
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je humours of the eye are moſt 
ear and pellucid; and thoſe 
xrſes have the beſt eyes which in 
olour reſemble the eyes of a ſheep 
or goat : but few horſes arrive at 
hat perfetion of colour and tranſ- 
arency till they are at lealt ſix years 
jd or upwards, On the other 


ears old, 


ſpicious, 
Ineſs be. 
the eye. 
the un- 
ye looks 
ring. 


nely flat, hand, if the iris or circle round the 
its orbit, pupil be of a dark muddy colour, 
n though od does not appear diſtin and va- 
humour Wriegated, till one approaches near 
is none Ihe eye: and if the narrow ſky co- 


oured verge (which we obſerve more 


 gogling / 

: always ſor leſs in moſt horſes on the outfide 
; oval fl. Nef the iris happens to be of a milky 
two cor- ue, it is no good ſign. Neverthe- 
pe of an eſs wall eyed horſes have for the 
or mem. ¶ noſt part good eyes. 

ader part Some in examining the eyes have 
arge and IN regard to the colour of the horſe, but 
ball, and MWthis is no ſure way of judging, for 
e inward Das there are good horſes of all co- 
ngy and Nlours, ſo there are good eyed horſes 
nes a re- pf all colours. Moſt people in ex- 
uch hot: Hamining a horſe's eyes lead him un- 
blind. er a gate- way, or ſome ſhade, that 
the muſ. they may ſee perfectly the colour 
re gene- and tranſparency of the eye: but 
oks dead the beſt way is to obſerve his coun- 
f trial is Mitenance, when he comes firſt out of 
1 in the MW dark ſtable into a ſtrong |'ght : 


nch is to for if he has any weaknels in his 

the eve Meyes, he will wrinkle his brow, and 
ins then {Mook upwards to receive more light; 
as a lan. Jud if the pupil at the ſame time be 
ſure ſign large, it is a bad $gn ; and there- 
trial will {fore the beſt way is to look to a hor- 
d, whe- Wes eyes firſt in the ſhade, to obſerve 


the dimenſions of the pupil ; and if 
that leſſens upon his coming out in- 
to a ſtrong light, it is almoſt an in- 
fallible Ggn that the eye is good. 
Upon the whole, that eye is ge- 
nerally good where the eye-lids are 
thin, where the outward coat or tu- 
nicie of the eye is allo thin and de- 
licate, where the caruncle next the 


f theeye, 
accord- 
olour in 
e fo far 
the 118 

up: Or 
. of 


colour, ete 
e. For Vole is ſmall and dry, where the eye 
ct where s tranſparent and ſprightly; when 


the 


EYE: 
a horſe has a bold reſolute look and 


takes notice of objects without fear, 
On the other hand, when a horle 
moves his ears backwards and for- 
wards and feems ſurprized at every 
noiſe or motion of the hand, when 
he raiſes his feet high, is uncertain 
in his walk or ſtep, and unequal in 
his goings; when his eyes appear 
ſull and ſwoln with a fleſhy circle 
round them, or when they ate ſunk 
or flat, or of a longiſh oval figure, 
when the outer coat is thick, and 
covers a great part of the eye-ball, 
and the glands or kernels of the eye 
are ſpungy and moiſt : all theſe de- 
note the badneſs of the eyes, and are 
often the forerunner of blindnels, 
Gubjon's Diſrajes of Horſes. 

Diſeaſes of the Exts. The diſ- 
eales that affect the eyes of horles 
are neither ſo numerous nor ſo much 
complicated as thoſe that affect the 


human eye, though horſes are much * 


more apt to go blind than men, 
when once diſorders happen in their 
eyes, unleſs they be ipeedily re- 
moved. Moſt of the waladies that 
affect the eyes of horles proceed ei- 
ther from external accidents as 


blows, contuſions, and wounds, 


or from internal cauſes, as fevers, 
ſurfeits, and ſuch like; or from a 
natural weakneſs and ui] conforma- 
tion of the eye, which pc ſſibly may 
often be herelits- ry. For the treat- 
ment of externa injuries of the eyes 
proceeding from blows, buuiſes, 
bites, contuſions, &c. See the ar- 
ticle BLOWS. 

It a film, or thick ſlough ſhould 
remain upon the eye in conſequence 
of an external injury, it may be taken 
off by blowing into the eye equal 
parts of white vitriol and ſugar- 
candy finely powdered; glaſs finely 
powdered mixt up with honey, and 
a little fre ſu butter is much recom- 
mended by Dr. Bracken tor this 
purpole, as allo, the following 
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ointment, * Take ointment of 
© tutty, one ounce; honey of ro- 
© ſes two drams; white vitriol burnt, 
© one ſcruple, this with a feather 
may be ſmeared over the eye twice 
© a day.” Bartlet's Farriery. 
The eyes may be wounded in the 
ſame manner as the other parts of 
the body, viz. by inciſion or punc- 
ture; and we find theſe alſo com- 
plicated with contuſion and fracture 
of the bones of the orbit; and often, 
with laceration or tearing of the 
eye-lids, and the circumambient 
parts of the eye-brows and temples, 


which frequently happen from vio- 


lent bites and other accidents; and the 
method of cure as to generals is near- 
ly the ſame as in all other wounds, 
but in regard of the extreme ten- 
derneſs of the eye, ſome particular 
cautions are neceſſary to be obſerved 
as bleeding, even though the wound 
be but ſmall, becauſe the leaſt irri- 
tation will eaſily bring a defluxion 
into the eye, which ought by all 
poſſible means to be removed. The 
poſition of a horſe's head and the 
contortion of his neck contributes 
alſo to render the cure more diffi- 


cult; and therefore all the methods 


of revulſion are proper, as rowelling 
under the jaws, the breaſt or belly, 
eſpecially when the eye is much 
ſwoln and inflamed, as has been 
already recommended in the caſe of 
BLows and CONTUSIONS, 

Another caution is neceſſary in 
curing wounds of the eyes, that no 
harſh application be made, while 
the pzin and inflammation remains; 


and even not, when theſe ſymptoms 


are gone off, if milder methods will 
do the buſineſs, Care muſt alſo be 
taken to keep the horſe low in his 
diet, eſpecially while he is unfit for 
any other exerciſe beſides walking 


in the ſhade his diet ſhould be o- 


ning, and if it be the graſs ſeaſon, 
Cut grals or any kind of green herb- 


EYE 
age cannot be improper. Cn 
ſhould be taken to keep the woundy 
eye cool by cooling medicines, 
voiding the uſe of the oil of turpe. 
tine, which our farriers uſe alnd 
upon all occaſions. If the eye.li 
is wounded and cut through, a 
the cut divides it ſo as the lips par 
one from another, it ought to hay 
a ſtitch with a ſtreight needle, ſug 
as the ſurgeons uſe for ſuperfici 
wounds, and not to be drawn to 
cloſe, but juſt ſo far as to bring th 


change 
chances 


dinary, 
edges together. and un! 
— The proper drefling for wounvMWalſo ha 
of the eye is honey of roſes ardfinducir 
tincture of myrrh, viz, one dram as afte 
the tincture to an ounce of the ad wi 
ther. The beſt way of uſing it is vſſWſcient « 
dip a pledgit of lint in this mixture flux 
made warm and applied to thitheic ai 
wound twice a day until it is healed mis me 
If any part of the orbit bones band is! 
broke and feel looſe, the cure willMefluxi; 
be retarded till the broken parts teeidents 
ſeparated and cut off, during whicMWmay i: 
time it will be proper to dreſs wilWrered 
tinfture of myrrh, and the tindur{Wometi 
of euphorbium mixed together:Mcompar 
for nothing agrees with the bonaMhabit c 
but cleanſing tinctures and other to | 
ſpirituous applications, Sce examin 
article WOUND. | reſent 

Sometimes alſo horſes, meet wil 

punctured wounds in their eyes 
viz. when ſome ſharp pointed thitq & K + 


has run into the eye-ball. In ti 
caſe nothing is better than tinQur 
of roſes with honey, or honey « 
roſes, either alone or with ſugar « 
lead. The juice of eye-bright, 
the juice of celandine are of uſe i 
help to wear out the ſcars whid 


punctured wounds are apt to f a | 
upon the cornea, Gzbſon's Dijeaſi | hes 
of Horſes. pe hrows 
For lunatic or moon eyes. e or 
the article Moox-Ex Es. urvers 

For a cataract on the eye, 5 tip 


the article CATARACT, 
(f 


FAL FAL 
ſtop with a peſate. This horſe-has drawing-iron, to « ; 

"M iron, to open the rift to 
no haunches, he will make no fal- ü > fling it _— all wt 


ch 2st 


cades. The falcades are ſo much a row ipt i tha 
the prettier that,in making them, his 28 pf mow — * 4 teh or 
haunches are low. Stop your horſe ther; — it eve = wa e! 
upon the haunches, in making him the fame is filled up. * 2 ning 
ply them well, ſo that after torm- cloſed in tbe top or upper part i nn? 
ing his falcades he may reiume his uſual to draw the place e ** 
gallop without making a peſate; hoof and coronet, which, b fo r 
that is, without ſtopping or making ing the hoot * brin in 4 ay ledgit | 
one time; and thus he will make a ture into it, cauſes it 1 24 om fre! 
half ſtop. See the articles STOP, faſter, and ſhoot 8 Z wh 
HAuUNXCHEs, and TIME. Guillet. there are ſome who ſear the oe NW ol 
F ALLINGEVIL, or SICKNESS. above the crack, without — 8 
See the article EPILEPSY. the ſkin juſt where the hee? be — mew 
FALSE GALLOP, in the man- and with another iron — 0 12 
2 ? kay thearticles GALLOP, and chink about the middle of the hoof 22 
ADE.. : which ſucceeds very well, if care l 
F ALSE QUARTER is a cleft taken to keep = hoof "moi a harp 
or chink in the quarter of the hoof, applications of tar, honey and art of t 
from top to bottom z It happens ge- greaſe. Some pour aquafortis inte 4 ay 
nerally on the inſide, that being the the rift, when the pain is violent Ag 
weakeſt and the thinneſt; and pro- to deaden the part; making a bor. 2 
ts ceeds ſrom the dryneſs of the hoof, der of wax on each ſide — binde gat: p 
; but eſpecially when a horſe is ridden it f: om ſpoiling the reſt of the hoof; 1 * 0 
. an dry ſandy, or ſtony 2 in and there are others who prepare! 1 7. 
1 hot weather; or in fro y weather, flat piece of wood, about an inc "FAR 
. . when the ways are flinty and hard. in breadth, but at the ſame time f Pe 
vi It is likewiſe cauſed by bad ſhoeing, flender, that it will bend like : te 
il | | and all the other accidents whereby hoop, and of a ſufficient length to ent » 
re a horſe becomes hoot-bound: for go twice round the hoof ; — hat. we / + 
jo | the narrowneſs of the heels and brit- ing firſt drawn the hate length d VI 
| tleneſs of the quarters continually the cleſt, they apply turpentine, kind c 
0 j expole a horſe to all the ſaid acci- pitch and ſuet, molten together oi! 
5 9 dents. This accident is both dan- the ſore, and faſten the hoof with — 
Wl gerous and painful, for as often as pieces of Jift or filletting, This i dy f 
iſt | a horſe ſets his foot on the ground, a contrivance to anſwer inftexdd _w_ * 
0 ; | the chink widens ; and when he lifts bandage, to keep the chink united: The 
1 it up, the ſharp edges of the divided but it is thought that inſtead of t tordin 
1! hoof wounds the tender fleſh that troubleſome way, the following me ran 
wal covers the coffin bone; which is thod will be found more eaſy aden: 7 
WW | for the moſt part followed with ſucceſsſul. vary 2 
I"Þ blood; and it muſt of courſe be Firſt draw the whole length of the Wilcidity 
apter to render a horſe lame; as it cleft gently with your drawing H ver 
3s very difficult to form a reunion. then anoint the beof with tar, ho- Pandul 
The uſual method taken to remedy ey, and ſuet molten together, # Wie of F 
| this imperſection is by cutting off directed: for nothing can be mon The 
that part of the ſhoe, which lies proper for the hoof ; and lay a th emper 
upon the chink, that it may be pledgit dipt in the ſame along ti: Beneral| 
| wholly uncovered z then with a cleft; after this, take af rope yi eius; 
ſucu l 


FAR F AR 


ift to e h 26 the ſailors uſe, which is no ens their coats and integuments, ſq 
arts with ter than hemp moiſtened in melted that they become like ſo many cords, 
rpentine, Mich or tar, and ſpun looſe: ap- The different kinds of farcys be- 
ten toge. ly the yarn all down the hoof, be- ing only degrees of one and the 
lay until inoing at the cronet, and deſcend ſame diſtemper, we ſhall not de- 
fter ti _wnwards, one lay aſter another ſcribe them, but proceed to deſcribe 
art, ity Wh: cloſe as the binding of the hoops the diſorder by its ſymptoms, which 
wirt the Wi wine caſks, laying a ſmooth are pretty manifeſt to the eye. At 
y ſoften. ledgit of flax behind, to keep it firſt, one or more ſmall ſwellirgs 
a moil. ¶ Nom fretting the cel. This ſhould or round buds like grapes or berries 
2 0 opened once in, three or four ſpring out over the veins, and are 
8. But 


Jays, that the cleft may be dreſſed ; often exquiſitely painful to the touch; 


he cronet fd, to prevent any inconveniency in the beginning they are hard, but 


ery old or diſeaſed. Gibſon's Far- hind parts, about the paſterns, and 


Piercing What can happen by the opening, a ſoon turn into ſoft bliſters, which, | 
begins, Mun ſtaple may alſo be contrived, when broke, diſcharge an oily or 
ſear the With points like horſe-ſhoe nails caſt bloody ichor, and turn into very 
the hool, fr obliquely, to take a ſlender hold; foul and ill diſpoſed ulcers. In ſome | 
it care be plate of it croſſing the cleft where horſes, it appears in the head only ; 1 
aoiſt with {hart of the ſhoe is cut off; and the in ſome on the external jugular, in 
ney and ils coming out on each ſide of the others on the plate vein, and runs b 
ortis into Wleft or the upper part, tc be riveted downwards on the inſide of the fore | 
s violent, Wh: the other nails. By this method arm tovards the knee, and very of- | 
Ng a bor. cleft in any part of the hoof may ten ugwards, towards the briſket ; | | 
* e eaſily cured, if the horſe be not in ſome the ſarcy ſhews it ſelf on the 

the hoot; 

prepare ier Cuide. along the large veins on the inſide of | 

t an ind FAR, in the manage, a term the thigh, riſing upwards into the 11 

1e time fed to denote any part of a horſe's groin, and towards the ſheath ; and 1 

id like ebt fide : thus the far fout, far ſometimes the farcy makes its ap- vil 
_ to Whoulder, &c. is the right foot, pearance on the flanks, and ſpreads 1 | 
and har. f 


icht ſhoulder, &. by degrees towaids the lower belly, 


length d FARCIN, or FarcY, in horſes where it often becomes very trouble- 


1rpentine, ih kind of creeping ulcer, beginning ſome. 

zether, ih hard knots and pultles, which When the farcy appears on the 

hoot vi read ſometimes over the whole head only, it is eafily cured, eſpe - 
This 1 Wody of the horſe like the branches of cially when it is ſcated in the cheeks 


inftead a 
k united: 
ad of this 
wing me. 
> eaſy and 


nine or ivy tree. Bracken. and forehead ; the blood veſſels be- 
The charaQeriflic of the farcy is ing here ſmall ; but it is more diffi- 
cording of the veins, and an ap- cult, when it affects the lips, the 
rearance of ſmall lumps in (ſeveral noſtrils, the eves, the kernels un- 
parts of the body. The farcy is a der the jaws,and other ſoft and looſe 
liſeaſe ariſing from plenitude, anda parts; eſpecially if it continues ſo 
iſcidity and lentor of the blood, and long till the neck vein becomes at- 
ay very juſtly be ranked among fefed by it, and turns corded. 
landvlar diſorders. Hood's Trea- When it begins on the outſide of the 


gth of the 
wing iron 
tar, hon- 


zether, % of Farriery, © ſhoulders or hips, the cure is ſeldom 

1 be mot BE The true tarcy is properly a diſ- difhcult : but when the farcy ariſes 

lay a th! WWemper of the blood veſſels, which on the plate vein, and that vein 

along tht generally follows the tract of the ſwells much and turns corded, and 

10pe > eius; and, when iuveterate, thick- the glands or kernels under the arm- 
Me! | | 
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FAR 

pit are affected, it is hard to cure; 
but more ſo when the crural veins 
withinſide of the thigh are corded, 
and beſet with buds, which affect 
the kernels of the groin, and the 
cavernous body of the yard. When 
the farcy begins on the paſterns or 
lower limbs, it often becomes very 
uncertain, unleſs a timely ſtop is 
put to it: for the ſwelling in thoſe 
depend ant parts grows ſo exceſſively 
large in ſome conſtitutions, and the 
limbs fo much disfigured thereby, 
with foul ſores and callous ulcera- 
tions, that ſuch a horſe is ſeldom 
fit for any thing afterwards but the 
meaneſt drudgery : but it is always 
a promiſing ſign, wherever the farcy 
happens to be lituated, if it ſpreads 
no farther, It is uſual for the farcy 
to affect only one ſide at a time, but 
when it —1 over to the other, it 
ſhews great malignancy ; when it 
ariſes on the ſpines it is then for the 
moſt part dangerous ; and is always 
more fo to horſes that are fat and 
full of blood than to thoſe that are 
in a more moderate caſe, When 
the farcy is epidemical, as ſome- 
times happens, it riſes on ſeveral 
parts of the body at once, forms 
nafty fcul ulcers, and makes a pro- 
ſuſe running of greeniſh bloody mat- 
ter from both noſtrils, and ſoon 
ends in a miſerable rot. 

From this deſcription of the farcy, 
it will appear how greatly thoſe may 
be diſappointed who depend on ſome 
ſingle ſpecific drink or ball for a 
certain cure; for the ſymptoms are 
ſometimes ſo favourable that it is 
eaſily conquered by a very ſimple 
management; and when it ariſes 
fuperficially upon the ſmaller veſſels, 
it will often go off with moderate 
Jabour, witheut any other means 
than bleeding. Such inſtances as 
theſe may eaſily give a reputation to 
things of no great efficacy, and 
bring them into eſteem ; but who- 


FAR 


ever has acquired any true notion i 
the farcy will know, that this i, 
temper is not to be conquered by 
by ſuch things as are fitly adaptedy 
the various ſymptoms that appear 
the different ſtages of it. To aw 
therefore the perplexity that aril 
from the various complications þ 
uſual in the farc we ſhall conſide 
it in its different ſtates or degree 
viz. when it ſeizes only the ſmalle 
veſſels, when the larger veins ar 
corded, and the feet, paſterns, ani 
flanks affected; and laſtly, whe 
the farcy, beginning on one fide or. 
ly, breaks out on the other alſo, ard 
affects the whole body. 

When the farcy makes its fir 
appearance on the head, it riſes on 
the cheeks and temples, and lock 
like a network, or ſmall creeping 
twigs full of berries. Sometimes it 
inflames the eye; and ſometime, 
like bliſters, or buds, runs along 
the fide of the noſe. It ariſes often 
on the outſide of the ſhoulder, run- 
ning along the ſmall veins with ben 
and inflammation 3 and ſometime 
a few ſmall buds appear near the 
withers, and on the outſide of the 
hip. In all theſe appearances, tie 
diſeaſe being ſuperficial, and aff: 
ing only the ſmaller veſſels, is eafil 
conquered by the following method 
when taken in time: for the ſimplet 
farcy, if neglected, may degenerate 
into the worſt ſort, This diſtemper 
being then of an inflammatory 53. 
ture, and in a particular manner if 
fecting the blood veſſels, mult re. 
ceſſarily require large bleeding, pats 
ticularly where the horſe happens u 
be fat and full of blood. This al 
ways checks the beginning of 1 
farcy, but is of ſmall ſervice after 
wards ; and if a horſe is low in flell, 
the loſs of too much blood ſome 
times proves injurious, Aſter bleed. 
ing, let the horſe have four ounce 


of cream of tartar and lenitive ele- 
tust). 
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FAR 
ary, which may be given every 
ther day for a week to cool the 
lood, and open the body; and 
en give nitre, three ounces a day, 
x three weeks or a month; and 
noint the buds and ſwellings with 
e following ointment twice a day. 
Take ointment of elder, four 
ounces 3 oil of turpentine, two 
ounces, ſugar of lead, half an 
ounce; white vitriol powdered, 
two drams: mix together in a 
lipot”. 
The buds ſometimes by this me- 
bod are diſperſed, leaving only lit- 
e bald ſpots, which the hair ſoon 
pers again. When they break 
id run, if the matter be thick and 
ell digeſted, they will ſoon be 
ell, but in- order to confirm the 
re, and to diſperſe ſome little 


mps, which often remain for ſome 


me upon the ſkin without hair, 
we the liver of antimony for a 
onth; two outices a day for a 


night, and then one a day for 


e other fortnight : by following 
which affeQs 
ly the ſmall veſſels may be ſtop- 
in a week or ten days, and 
on after totally eradicated. 

When the farcin affects the larger 
ood veſſels, the cure is more dif- 

It, but let it always be attempted 
ny: therefore on the plate thigh 
neck veins appearing corded, let 
ood immediately on the oppoſite 
le, and apply the following to the 
ded vein. © Take oil of turpen- 
tine in a pint bottle, ſix ounces ; 
oil of vitriol, three ounces ; drop 
the oil of vitriol into the oil of tur- 
pentine by little at a time, other- 
wiſe the bottle will burſt z when 
it has done ſmoaking, drop in 
more oil of vitriol, and fo on till 
all is mixed”, 

This mixture is one of the beſt 
werſals in a beginning farcy 
it when it is ſeated in looſe fleſhy 


% 
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parts, as flanks or belly, equal parts 


of the oil of vitriol and turpentine- 


are neceſſary. Rub the parts burlt 
with a woolen cloth, and then apply. 
ſome of the mixture over the buds ; 
and wherever there is any ſwelling, 
twice a day. Give the cooling phy- 
ſic every other day, and then three 
ounces of nitre every day for ſome 
time, This method muſt be continu- 
ed till the buds digeſt, and the cord 
diſſolves; and when the ſores run 
plentifully, the matter digeſts well, 
and the lips and edges are no ways 
thick or callous, you may expe a 
ſpeedy recovery: yet, to confirm the 
cure and prevent a relapſe, give the 
liver of antimony, or crude antimo- 
ny, as above direfled ; and to Heal 
the ſores and ſmooth the ſkin, dreſs 
with bees wax and oil, 

When the farcy begins on the 
flinks or towards the lower belly, 
it often takes its riſe from a ſingle 
puncture of a ſharp ſpur. The pain 
and ſmarting is one lure ſign to diſ- 
tinguiſh the farcy from common ac- 
cidents ; the ſtaring of the hair, 
which ſtands up like a tuft all round 
the buds or bliſters ; and the matter 
that iſſues from the buds, which is 
always purulent, and of a clammy, 
greaſy conſiſtence, are other certain 
ſigns. After bathing with the mix- 
ture nw FF; till the ulcers 
are ſmooth and healing, ſhould the 
ſwelling not ſubſide, to prevent the 
ſpreading of the buds, and to diſ- 
perſe them, bathe with either of theſe 
mixtures, as far as the center of the 
belly ; and at the ſame time, give 
a courſe of antimonials as will pre- 
ſently be deſcribed, © Take ſpirits 
© of wine, four ounces; oil of vi- 
© trio] and turpentine, of each two 
ounces ; white wine vinegar, or 
verjuice ſix ounces'. Or the fol- 
lowing. 
© Take ſpirits of wine 1etified, 
four ounces 3 camphor, half an 
FILES © ounce 3 
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© ounce; vinegar, or verjuice, fix 
© ounces; white vitriol diſſolved in 
* four ounces of ſpring water, one 
© ounce, mix together", a 

In the lower limbs, the farcy lies 
fometimes con-ealed for a great 
while; and makes fo flow a pro- 
greſs, that it is often miſt-ken 
for the greaſe, or for a blow or kick, 
and goes by the general appellation 
of an humour ſettled there. In or- 
der to diſtinguiſh the one from the 
other, we ſhall obſerve that a kick 
or bruiſe, is generally attended with 
a ſudden ſwelling, or a contuſed 
wound, which for the moſt part di- 
gefts eafily, The greaſe is alſo a 
{mooth ſwelling that breaks out a- 
hove the bending of the paſterns 
backwards, but the farcy begins on 
the paſtern joint, uſually with one 
bud, and runs upwards like a knotty 
crab-tree, Very ſimple means have 
ſometimes ſtopped it before it began 
to ſpread ; a pouſltice with bran and 
verjuice bound round the part, and 
renewed once a day will often alone 
ſucceed ; and it proud fleſh ſhould 
ariſe, touch it with oil of vitriol or 
aqua fortis, an hour before you ap- 
ply the poultice, for when the diſ- 
temper is local, as we ſuppoſe 
it here, it is to be conquered by out- 
ward application, 

When the diftemper grows inve- 
terate, and reſiſts the above me- 
thad, and the veſſels continue cord- 
ed, ule the following mixture. 
Take linſeed oil, half a pint; oil 
of turpentine and petre, of each 
three ounces; tincture of euphor- 
© bium and hellebore, of each two 
© drams; the ſoldier's ointment, 
© two ounces; or oil of bays; oil of 
* origanum, half an ounce ; double 
* aquafortis, half an ounce; after 
© the ebullition is over, add two 

© ounces of Barbadoes tar*. 

Rub this into the corded veins, 
and wherever- there is a ſwelling, 
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once in two or three days : hut 
the orifices. are choaked up w 
proud fleſh, or the ſkin to my; 
thickened over the ulcers as toconf 
the matter, in either caſe it isn 
ceſſary to make an open paſſage wi 
a ſmall hot iron, and deſtroy 4 
proud Heſh ; after which it may 
kept down by touching with oil 
vitriol, aquafortis, or butter of u 
timony, A ſalve may alſo be t 
pared with quickſilver and aquaſg 
tis, rubbing any quantity of d 
former with enough of the latte 
to the conſiſtence of a linime 
Smear the ulcers with this, when 
ever they appear foul ; and you wi 
find it preferable to moſt other es 
ing medicines. 

Our farciers, after opening 
buds, put in uſually a ſmall qus 
tity of corroſive ſublimate or arleric 
which they call coring out the farc 
this may anſwer where the buds : 
few, and not ſituated near lar 
blood veſſels, joints, or tendon 
Others uſe Roman vitriol, or ſub 
limate and vitriol in equal quu 
tities : but let it be rememberet 
that many a horſe has been poiſon 
by theſe medicines ignorantly ule 
and in too large quantities, -whi 
ſhould be a caution to huntſine 
not to ſuffer their hounds to feed « 
the carcaſes of farcyed horſes, 
the greateſt part of a pack have be 
poiſoned by that means. 

I ſhall now mention ſome of! 
deſperate methods, and more vu 
lent kinds of medicines given | 
ſome internally: thus from four! 
eight ounces of lapis calaminars 
to which two ounces of tutty fine 
powdered is added, with other ms 


terate, 
tion WI 
medic! 
© Tak 
cinnab 
ounces 
guaiac 
ounces 
with h 
of the 

roll the 
The ti 
ncourag 
dd inde 
ith {ki 
th ſuc 
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th ſhi 
zardo\ 


tter 50 
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im to {i 
it be re 
The n 
as fol! 


tallic ſubſtances, have been gi#t 1 p 
Some give a pound of barrel-ſo ery ot! 
boiled in ſtale beer, with fu, ab 


rue, and other herbs of that inte! 
tion. Others go yet farther, bei 
determined to kill or cure, by pin 
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8 : but Winks prepared with green vitriol, 
| up wifi) alum, roman vitriol, oil of vi- 
1 lo mu iel boiled in chamberlye, with 


ſeed, hemlock, and common 


J's t, Thoſe who uſe nothing but 


e it is 


aſſage vi decoction or juices of herbs, 
leſtroy Mich 2 wormwood, rue, or elder 
it may| articularly, ſtand a much better 
with o| unce for a cure, if given in time: 


it when the diftemper is grown in- 


itter of: 
Iſo be p erate; nothing comes in compe- 
d aquaſy tion with mercurial and antimoni- 
ity of \W! medicines. 


« Take of native cinnabar or 


I.. cinnabar of antimony, eight 


; linimer 


his, when ounces z long bicthwort, and gum 

id you vl guaiacum powdered, of each four 

other eu ounces ; make into a paſte with 

with honey, and form into balls 

. of the ſize of a large walnut, and 
wall Cruſh wol them into liquoriee powder”. 


The tediouſneſs of this courſe has 
ncouraged the giving mercurials, 
dd indeed where they are directed 
ich (kill, they muſt be attended 
th ſucceſs ; the ſtronger prepara- 


or arlenic 
t the farcy 
ne buds ; 


near larg 


r tendon : Ira 
ol, or ſül ens, as the red and white precipi- 
ual qui and turbith, being combined 
member ich ſharp ſaline parts, may be 
en poiſon: zardous and injurious : but the 
-antly uid" — in ſmall quantities have 
ties, while found very ſucceſsful in ſuch 
buntlnell ind of inveterate diſorders. Mr. 
to feed {lon lays, be has given it to 4 
horſes, im at a doſe, where the limbs 


ave been greatly ſwelled; that in 
ny eight hours, the ſores were all 
ned up, and the limbs reduced : 
t that it made the horſe fo violent- 
lick ſor ſeveral days, and ſcoured 
m to ſuch a degree, that it could 
it be repeated. 


4 have be: 


ſome of t 

more vu 
s given | 
rom fourt 


* The method I would recommend 
| other me 10 follows; give one ſeruple or 
been give! lf a dram of turbith, mixed into 
barrel-ſ0 ball, with an ounce of venice ſoap 
with avi ny other night, for a fortnight ; 
that int abſtain a week or ten days, 


repeat it again; ſhould this ball 


ther, ben Ire or make the horſe ſick, mix 


„ by givi 
a © 
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it up with two drams of philonium, 
or with four or five grains of opium 
or camphor ; with theſe reſtrictions 
it may be given for ſome weeks: 
but ſhould the horſe's mouth be 
found tender or ſore, you muſt re- 
frain giving till that complaint is 
removed, by gentle purges; and 
then return to it again in ſmaller 
quantities: for as the effects of mer- 
curials are very different in the dif- 
ferent conſtitutions both of horſes 
as well as men; ſo the quantity 
muſt be varied in proportion to the 
operation, which is not intended 
here to be ſenſible, but to work im- 
perceptibly on the blood and juices ; 
correcting them as a powerful alte- 
rative; during the whole courſe, 
particular care ſhould be taken that 
he gets no cold. Two .ounces of 
quick ſilver divided with an ounce of 
turpentine and mide up into four 
balls, with diapente and gum guai- 
acum, of each two ounces, and a 
ſufficient quantity of honey, have 
for this purpoſe been ſucceſsfully 
given, one ball twice a week: but 
gentle purgatives ſhould be inter- 
poſed, to prevent a ſalivation, which 
ſome horles are very prone to, on 
taking mercurials, though in ſmall 
quantities. 

Dr. Bracken recommends the 
knots and cords to be rubhed with 
the mercurial ointment, before they 
break, in order to diſperſe them; 
and after breaking, to dreſs the fores 
with equal parts of venice turpen- 
tine and quickſilver; if by theſe 
means the mouth ſhould become 
ſore, treat as above, This me- 
thod ſeems to be effectual with pro- 
per care. 

The following is alio recom- 
mended by the lame gentleman, 

Take butter of antimony and be- 
© zoar mineral, of each one ounce ; 
© beat up with half a pound of cor- 
„dial ball, and give the bignets of 

© A 
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© a walnut, or three quarters of an 


© ounce every day, for two or three 


« weeks, faſting two or thiee hours 
alter it”, 

As moſt preparations from anti- 
mony are of ule in the farcy, fo 
ſiom two drams of antihecticum po- 
terii, to half an ounce may be given 
with a bit of cordial ball every o- 
ther day for ſome time: for in thoſe 
obſtinate caſes, the very craſis of the 
blood muſt be altered, which can 
only be effected by degrees, and of 
courſe 1s a work of time. 

We ſhall here only obſerve, that 
there is a diſeaſe called the water 


. farcy, which has no reſemblance to a 


true tarcy, either in its cauſe, ſymp- 
toms, or effects: but has only ob- 
tained this name through cuſtom and 
Ignorance; being in reality no 0- 
ther than the droply. See the arti- 
ele DROPSY. 

Here we think proper to lay down 
the (ymptoms of an incurabl- farcy, 
that the owners of ſuch horſes may 
ſave themſelves unneceſſary expence 
and trouble in their endeavours to 
obtain a cure. When a farcy by 
improper application, or by negleR, 
has ſpread and increaſed ; or after 
long continuance reſiſted the medi- 
cines above recommended ; if freſh 
buds are continually ſprouting forth, 
while the old ones remain foul and 
ill conditioned ; if they riſe on the 
ſpines of the back and loins; if the 
horſe grows hide bound, and runs 
at the noſe ; if abſceſſes are formed 
in the fleſhy parts between the in- 
terſtices of the Jarge muſcles ; if his 
eyes look dead and lifeleſs ; if he 
forſakes his food, and ſcours often; 
and his excrements appear thin, and 
and of a blackiſh colour; if the 
plate or thigh vein continues large, 
and corded after firing, and other 
proper applications, theſe ſymptoms 
denote the diſtemper to have pene- 


trated internally, and that it will de- 
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generate into an incurable con ſum 
tion: it is moſt probable al ſo, that 
whole maſs of fluids are tainted a 
become irre mediable by art. Gihſa 
Diſeaſe of Horſes, Bracken's fr 
—_ and Bartlet's Farriery. 

The cure of the farcy conſiſts i 
the uſe of, attenuating medicing 


FarRl 
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Il ſizes 
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ga hor 
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er with 
aye in 


and what, at the fame time iioch, v 
blunt thoſe ſharp correding particle What kno 
which the matter has acquired Halt. 
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its ſtagnation. There is ſeldom ay 
neceſſity for outward applications 
in regard of this diſorder ; as pro 
per bleeding in the beginning, u 

ether with exerciſe, generally per 
forms a cure: ſhould the cords! 


veins not ſubſide by this treatment, pre! 
let them be well fomented vii ens m 
cow's piſs and train oil mixed toge-'ske el: 
ther, and made very hot. And iofÞnariſk 
caſe the lumps ſhould ſpread faſt, inMounces ; 
order to put a bar to their progrei,Wandful. 
a circle is to be made round then th two 
with a red hot iron; and the puſte ed clea 
are to be dreſſed with oil of vitrid he; ſtra 
After ſuitable bleeding, it will e the 
requiſite for three mornings run-ſifÞorning 
ning, to give the following drink,Wter it. 
viz, Take groundſel and mug r four 
worth, of each two double hand turne 
© fuls ; rue, wild valerian, pellitoyWe houſ 
© of the wall, ground pine, and vert whe 
© yain, of each two handfuls. Bo in, a « 
* theſe in two gallons of forge wah prepa 
© ter, till a conſumption of ten- ſeed 
© quarts. Then ſtrain off the m half 
© mainder, and bottle it up for ul” Wrnklin 
A pint of this decoction may t he 1 
given at a time, to which may h If this 
added, to render it more palatable hort t 
two or three ounces of hoe Ils of d 
Wood's Treatiſe of Farriery. ſweet 

FARRIER, a perſon whole . three 
fice is to ſhoe horſes, and to cur" any | 
them when diſeaſed or lame; e othe: 
profeſſion whereof being the pn bis! 
cipal ſubje& of this dictionary, iſ thre: 
will be unneceſſary to ſay any thus vate 


further concerning it in this place. 
f 8 Fr 1 
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FarRIER's Pouch, in the 


conſum nage, a leathern bag, in which 
o, that ey carry divers nippers, ſhoes for 
inted zes of feet, good ſharp nails, 
. Gibſon ed all that is proper for new ſhoe- 


en's Fo 
ry. 
conſiſts ig 
nedicing 
time wil 
particle, 
Juired | 


g horſe that has loſt his ſhoe up- 
the road, If you have no far- 
xr with you, you mult always 
ze in your equipage a farrier's 
doch, well provided, and a groom 


at knows how to drive nails. 
let. 


1dom ac FATTENING of Horſes. The 
plication Wing able to do this ſpeedily is one 
3 as pro: the greateſt arts our dealers have, 
ning, indeed one of the greateſt nice- 


of the whole management of 
he cordeſi at creature, Many methods have 


reatment preſcribed, but the following 
ted withifi:ms moſt to be depended on. 
xed tog: oke elecampane, cummin-ſeed , 

And inf&mariſk and aniſeed, of each two 


ad faſt, n{unces ; common groundſel, one 


progrels,Wandful. Boil all theſe very well, 
und then ich two handfuls of garlic ſcraped 
the puſtleWod cieaned, in a gallon of good 
of vitrid e; ſtrain the liquor well off, and 
it will ee the horſe a quart of it every 
ings nun. Porning made hot; keep him warm 
ing drin er it. After he has taken this 
and mug t four or five mornings, he may 
1ble hand e turned out to graſs, or kept in 
„ pellitor We houſe, as the ſeaſon will permit. 
, and vet et whenever provender is given 
fuls. Bolin, a quantity of a powder is to 
forge wa prepared of equal parts of cum- 
n of tuin -ſeeds and elecampane, and give 
of the m half an ounce of it every time, 
1p for ul Ninkling it in by degrees as he eats, 
n may bat he may not nauſeate the whole, 
ch may be If this method does not ſucceed in 
palatable hort time, then take two ſpoon- 


of honey 


"hoſe of- 
nd to cu 


ils of diapente; brew it in a pint 
| ſweet wine, and give it the horſe 
r three mornings. This will take 
tany inward fickneſs, and make 


ame; ſbe e other things to take effect. AFﬀ- 
the pi. this feed him with good proven- 
tionary, three times a day, that is, after 
any hogs watecing in the morning, aſter 


his place. 
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his watering in the evening, and at 

nine o'clock at night. It he does 

not eat the A x well and free. 

. it muſt be changed for ſome o- 
er kind. 

If all chis does not ſucceed, let 
the horſe he blooded; and then take 
half a buſhel of coarſe barley- meal, 
put it into a pail full of water, and 
ſtir the whole together very well ; 
then let it ſettle by ſtanding. Pour 
off the clear liquor into another 
veſſel, and let him drink it for his 
common drink, and cat the remain- 
der which falls to the bottom of the 
pail, If herefule to eat this alone, 
there may be ſome bran mixed a- 
mong it. This ſhould be given him 
three times a day, morning, noon, 
and night. If he does not rightly 
take to the meal with the bran, ſome 
oats muſt he mixed with it, and this 
will readily bring him to feed on 
it, But whichever way is uſed, 
they muſt be by degrees diminiſhed 
in quantity, till at length he is 
brought to eat the meal alone; for 
that is the thing that muſt fatten 
him up. Care muſt be taken that 
the barley is ground freſh erery diy 
as it is uſed, for it quickly grows 
ſour ; and when this has once been 
the caſe with one parcel, no art will 
ever bring the horſe to touch any 
of it afterwards. Scarce any horſe 
but will be well fattened by keeping 
him to this diet for about twenty days, 
Barley, ground in this manner, 
cools and purges the creature; but 
the greateſt efficacy, as to the fat- 
tening him, lies inthe water, which 
by this management takes up all the 
rich part of the barley into itſelt. 
When the horſe grows luſty on this 
diet, it muſt be taken from him by 
degrees, giving him at firſt oats 
once, and barley-meal twice a day; 
and then oats twice, and the barley- 
meal once, till he is perfectly wean- 
ed from it, In the mean time he 

H muſt 
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maſt have good hay, and he muſt 
not berid ; w7 it will be proper to 
walk him gently about an hour or 
two in the heat of the day. It it be 
found that the horle wants a good 
ſmart purging during the time of 
his continuing in the barley diet, 
the beſt time to give it him is after 
the firſt eight days, and the follow- 
ing is a very proper ſort of phyſic. 
Take of the fineſt aloes one ounce, 
agaric in powder half an ounce, 
and powder of florentine or rice one 
ounce, Let all theſe be mixed to- 
gether, and put into a quart of milk 
warm from the cow. This will 
work very briſkly; and after it is 
over, the uſual diet is to be con- 
tinued. If horſes of vaſue were to 
be kept to this diet once a year, it 
would make them leſs hot and dry, 
and not ſubject to many diſeaſes 
which they are troubled with at pre- 
ſent, and would be particularly uſe- 
tul after campaigns and long jour- 
neys. If the horte loles his appetite 
by this diet, it will be proper to tye 
a chewing ball to his bit, renewing 
it fo often till at length he begins to 
ted heartily on the barley ; for 
Theſe balls at once reſtore appetite, 
and are in themſelves of a fattening 
nature. See the article CHEWING 
Ball. Ruftic Dif. * 
' "FAULTSor DEFEcTs in horſes. 
See the article DEFECTS. 
' FEATHER, in the manage, a 
fort of natural frizling of the hair, 
found in many parts of the horſe's 
body, but more commonly between 
the eyes. Many are of opinion, 
that when the feather is lower than 
the eyes, it is a ſign of a weak eye- 
fight : but this remark is not always 
certain. Guillet. | 
Roman FEATHER, called in 
French, eee Romain, is a feather 
upon a horſe's neck; being a row 
of hair turned back, and raiſed, 
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which forms a mark like a ſx 
blade, juſt by the mane. Guilly, 

FEEDING of Herſes. As He i. 
is ſo material an article in a hor Hi 
diet, great care ſhould be taken parti 
procure the beſt : when it is not Ml derec 
traordinary good, the duſt ſhou'4 ih feed, 
well ſhook out, before it is put i ſtom: 
the rack ; otherwiſe it is apt to u See t 
vermin, See the article Hay, T 
Beans afford the fl rongeſt nour fture, 
ment of all grain, but are fiiteſ i have 
laborious horſes, except on paniii man) 
lar occaſions. In ſome ſeaſons, HM more 
breed a kind of vermin, called i other 
red bugs, which is thought to e firn 
dangerous: the beſt method in u moſt 1 
a caſe, is to procure them well M well : 
and ſplit, Peas, when they are hu from 
and dry, have a great affinity if vanta 
beans, as has alſo peas ſtraw, wid water 
the farmers give to their cart- hot mong 
Bran ſcalded is a kind of parii the h. 
to a ſick horſe, but nothing is v obſer) 
than a too frequent uſe of it, eiii chron 
dry or ſcalded: for it relaxes ¶ who 
weakens the bowels too much. TW marſh 
bots in young horſes may he o delpa; 
to too much muſty corn and dare to 
given them with other foul fool beyor 
make them up for ſale ; particu A 
care therefore ſhould be taken ſary, 
the bran be (ſweet and new. glutte 

Oats well ripened make a mh little « 
hearty and durable diet chan ba runni! 
and are much better ſuited to if elpeci 
conſtitutions of Engliſh horſes, W bard 
appears by experience. A poi legs, 
quantity of cut ſtia and hay mii feet h 
with them is ſometimes very uk bad ſſ 
to hot ſes troubled with bots, u we all 
222 &c. The method % lamen 
have of giving to young borles al ing ov 
or peas, &. in the ſtraw is ati or ten 
ed, amongſt others, with this if for 
convenience, that their pulling in the 
the ſtraw, in order to find the f pattin. 
teaches them a bad cuſtom, vw ſhore; 
they never after forget, of pu the u. 


uſual 
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e 2 (voi oſt of their hay out of the rack in- recovers its uſual tone and ſtrength. 


Guillet, to the manger, or on the floor with Wheie it can be done, the pa- 
As WY the ſame expeRation. ſturing them in May and June is in 

n a hork Horſes who eat their litter ſhould general moſt adviſeable, as the graſs 

taken cticularly have cut ſtra and pow- in thoſe months is to be preferred, 

t is not er dered chalk given them with their and the ſeaſon is leſs infected with 

audi feed, as it is a ſign of a depraved flies and heat, which in July and 

is put in ſtomach which wants correcting. Auguſt are apt to be very trouble- | 
pt to bu See the article APPETITE, ſome, and frequently ſo teaſe and | 
Har, The ſalt marſhes are good pa - torment a horſe at or hay that with | 
eſt nouribM fture, remarkably fo, for horſes who flamping and kicking, his gourdi- .—_ 
re fitteſ i have been ſurfeited; and indeed for neſs and wind galls will often rather | ; 
on partie many other diſorders ; they purge be mcreaſed than diminiſhed. See 1 
-aſons, more by dung and urine than any GRass, i 

called ii other paſture, and make afterwards. The fields which lie near great i 
ught to if a firmer fleſh ; their water is for the towns and are much dunged, are not 1 
hod in u moſt part brackiſh, and of courſe as proper paſture for horſes: but cn | | 
n well dd well as the graſs faturated with ſalts obſervation appear very injurious to 
ey are hu from the ſea-water. The great ad- them, if they feed thereon all the | 

affinity WM vantages that ariſe from drinking ſea - ſummer. If, when horſes are taken 1 
traw, uh water, fo much recommended a- up from graſs, they ſhould grow i 
cart-horefſ} mong us of late, may have taken hot and coſtive, mix bran and chopt | | 
d of pan the hint from the good effects it was hay with their corn, and give them ii 
ing is wal obſerved to produce in obſtinate ſometimes a teed of ſcalded bran for [ 
of it, eiu chronical caſes, on morhid horſes, A fortnight or longer; let their ex- {i 
relaxes I who are as frequently fent to the ercile and diet be moderate for ſome 
much. TW marſhes, when all other means are time, and bęth increaſed by degiecs. if 
y te cui Gelpaired of, as conſumptive people See the * EXERCISE. | 1 
n and du are to Briſtol; and as often recover No general directions can be laid 1 
foul fool beyond expeRation. down for the feeding of horſes, but 1:1 
; particu A ſummer's graſs is often neceſ- this, that all horſes who conſtantly [ 
xe taken tl fary, more particularly to horſes work ſhculd be well fed ; others 14 
jew. glutted with food; and who vſe ſhould be fed in proportion to theit [1 
nake a my little exerciſe : but a month or two's ex: rcile, and not kept to certain fe- 
chan bat running is proper for mott, thoſe gular feeds, whether they work or » 
ſuited to fff eſpecially who have been worked not. The uſual method of feeding 
h horſes, bard and have Riff limbs, ſwelled Coach-horſes on the road, by giving 1 
. A pi legs, or wind-galls. Horſes whoſe them bran with a few beans before ; 
id hay milf feet have been impaired by quitters, their oats, is not amiſs, becauſe | 
very ue bad ſhoeing, or any other accidents their work makes them perſpire io 


1 bots, u ve alſo beſt repaired at graſs. Thoſe much, that without ſomething ot 1 
nethod % lamenefſes particularly require turn- this kind they would be faint, or | 
1g borſesc ing out to graſs, where the muſcles apt to grow coſtive, The bran | 
aw is ary or tendons are contrated or ſhrank: keeps their body open; and the | 
with this tor by the continual gentle exerciſe beans prevent its ſcouring, which | 
r pulling i in the field, with the aſſiſtance of a hories of weak bowels are ſubject to | 
ind the «fl pattin-(hoe on the oppoſite foot, the on a journey. Gibſon and Bartlet. | 
aſtom, u ſhortened limb is kept on the ftretch; FEEL in the manage. To feel 


the waſted parts are reftored to their a horſe in the hand is to obſerve that 
uſual dimenſions, and the limb ag:in the will of the horſe is in the rider's 
Ha hand, 
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hand, that he taſtes the bridle, and 
has a good appui in obeying the 
bit, : 
To feel a horſe upon the haunches 
is to obſerve that he plies or bends 
tnem, which is contrary to leaning 
or throwing upon the ſhoulders. 
Guillet. | 
FEET. The foot conſiſts of the 
' hoof or coffin, the quarters, the 
heel, the toe, the fruſh, the ſole, 
and the coffin bone, or little foot. 


See the articles Hoor, COFFIN,&c. 


ſee alſo the article Foo r. 

When a foot is ſmooth and tough, 
of a middle ſize, without wrinkles, 
neither too hard, nor too ſoft; and 
when the heel is firm, open, and no 
way ſpungy or rotten. ; and the frog 
horny and dry; and the ſole ſome- 
what hollow like the inſide of a diſh 
'or bowl, whatever be the colour, 
' ſuch a foot will for the moſt part 
turn out good, though the dark or 
black hoof, where it- reſembles that 
of a deer, is generally the beſt; 
and, for this reaſon, thoſe who are 


the moſt curious about a horſe's feet, - 


do not chule ſuch as have much 
white upon their legs and paſterns, 
to avoid their haviog too much 
white feet, * 

Both the fore feet of a horſe ſhould 
be of equal ſize, for though it may 
proceed from a horſe's uſing one leg 
more than another, yet, when one 
foot is ſmaller than the other, it is 
a blemiſh. A defect in horſes feet is 
when they/ are flat and without 
depth, and when a flat foot is ſhaped 
like an oyſter, has many rings or 
_ wrinktes, if the ſole be ſoſt, and the- 
frog fleſhy and ſpungy, it is a very 
great defet. 

Some defects in the feet are na- 
* tural, which 1enders them very dif- 
ficult to cure; among the natural 
defects of the feet are narrow heels, 
binding -of the hoofs; when the 
hots are exceſſively hard, or when 
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they are ſoft and thin. A fleſſiing jured'b 
of the foot, eſpecially about the ſocg in bet\ 
and under the ſole, are great deteh; bee the 
in the feet; theſe being natural de. In ei 
fects of the feet, the cure of mo boever, 
them proves only palliative. Ci. waſhed 
fon's Diſeafes of Horſes, See the a. Mother {| 
ticle DEFECTS in Horſes. af that 

Other diſeaſes or accidents ind. ſtampt 
dent to the fee: are ſand=crack;, the par 
12 greaſe, running thruſh, er good ef 
ruſh, canker in the foot, lots dc As fe 
the hoof, &c. may be ſeen treate( muſt b 
of each under their reſpective name, M vhich i 

Wonnds in the feet, from nat 8219 of 

and other accidents, are very com. Wt en a 
mon, and fometimes, from want « the pov 
early care, prove of bad con. Vile, 
quence. For the parts being nav. WM Bruil 
- rally tender are very ſuſceptible | linſeed, 
inflammations. And when matte boiled v 
is once formed, if a free diſcharge i hog's d. 
not produced, the bone, which h thod th 
ſpungy, ſoon becomes affected; ani hem. 

the whole part is then in dange, FER 

The foot on this occaſion isto becare. #5 to 

fully examined immediately. without 
Should a nail, or any other ex- FET 
traneous body, be lodged in the foo! tuſt of 
the firſt thing to be done is to er. altern 
tract that body, after which te int . 
wound is to be thoroughly waſte! ſetlock- 
with oil of turpentine. Then mu * low {1 
be poured into it - ſome turpentine, dome c 
tar, and a little pitch melted wel locks, 2 
together, and the foot ſtuffed wif Pen il 
with bran and hog's lard, In ords does ne 
to remove the inflammation, te clean ar 
cold charge of armenian bole, vine- © Vater 
gar, and the whites of eggs, is tote q FE. 
laid all round the hoof and corone. ee « 
Should the foot not be reſtored by * 

this method, one may ſuſpect t *" 4 n 
ſomething is leſt behind, In tli 1 7 
caſe, the wound muſt be laid open ( F! 

to the bottom, and the ulcer drelſi — 8. 
with tincture of myrch, in the fi gy * 
place; and afterwards, with ſoe .. h * 
detergent ointment, For the . . vi 
nd ſom 
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jured by little gravel ſtones getting 


in between the hoof and the ſhoe. 
See the article GRAVELLING, 

In cuts of the feet from what cauſe 

ſoever, let them be immediately 
waſhed with a little brandy, or any 
other ſpirituous liquor, or in defect 
of that, Jet ſome nettles and ſalt 
ſtampt well together be bound on 
the part, which will have a very 
good effect, 
As for (oft and pumiced feet, theſe 
muſt be kept as dry as pollible, 
which is all that can be done in re- 
zard of them, For when nature has 
given a horſe a ſoft foot, it is not in 
the power of art to make it other- 
wiſe, without lameing him. 

Bruiſed feet are to be ſtuffed with 
linſeed, ſoſt ſoap, and chamberlye; 
boiled well together, and ſtiffened with 
hog's dung, which is the beſt me- 
thod that can be uſed. in regard of 
them. Wood's nexw Treatiſe of Farr. 

FERME, in the manage, ſigni- 
hes to exerciſe in the. ſame place, 
without ſtirring or parting. Guillet. 
FETLOCK, in the manage, a 
tuſt of hair growing behind the 
paſtern joipt of horſes, Hence the 
joint where it grows is called the 
ſetlock or paſtern joint. Horſes of 
a low ſize have ſcarce any ſuch tuft. 
Some coach- horſes have large fet- 
locks, and others have ſa much hair 
upon theirs, that if the coachman 
does not take care to keep them 
clean and tight, they will be ſubject 
to watery ſores, called the waters. 

FEVER, a more than ordinary 
degree of motion in the bloed, at- 
tended with a preternatural heat; 
and in ſome, with inflammation 
and burnings 

OfFEVERS in general. Some 
fevers, are more ſimple, and o- 
thers more complicated, In ſome 
the fever riſes and falls, being 
higher at one time than another ; 
and ſome fevers are periodical, and 


- horſes. 
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come only at a certain time, even to. 
an hour or to a minute, once or of - 


tener a day; once in two days; and 


ſometimes once in three days, and as 
ſoon as theſe periods are over, the ſe- 
ver generally goes entirely off, till its 
uſual time of return. which by conti- 
nuance becomes habitual. All theſe 
periodical tevers are called intermit- 
tents : but theſe ſeldom happen tv 
And the other fevers whe. 
ther they be more or leſs compound- 
ed, viz. whether they are ſimple, 
inflammatory, malignant, putrid, 
or peſtilential; whether they. riſe 
bigher or lower, or have any other 
variations, yet if the fever does not 
totally go off, but remains in ſome 
degree, ſuch are uſually termed con- 
tinued fevers, as conſiſting only of 
one period. Almoſt all ſymptoma- 
tic fevers, which ariſe from ccidents 
of any kind, or from the diſeaſes of 
particular parts, generally conſtitute 
tevers of the continued kind, and 
always remain in a higher or lower 
degree, until the cauſe by which 

they are produced is removed. 
Simple continued Fever. In a 
ſimple continued fever there are few 
or no {ſymptoms of any other diſeaſe : 
here we ſuppoſe the blood to he little, 
if at all, vitiated, the principal viſcera 
ſound, and no way hurt or injured 
by any previous accident, or con- 
comitant diſeaſe: it admits but of 
one ſingle period, and has no inter- 
miſſions as ſome other kinds of fe- 
vers, where the ſtate of the blood is 
changed or altered. A fimple fever 
is ſeldom dangerous, but when ill 
managed by the ignorant practition- 
ers, who, by improper applications, 
often change ſimple fevers into thoſe 
of the complicated kind, Simple 
fevers may proceed from any cauſe 
that tends to rarefy a horſe's blood 
too much, as working or travelling 
in very hot weather ; ſometimes 
from a diet too hot and rareſying, 
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us too many oats; and perhaps 
ſome kinds of hay and graſs may 
have the ſame effect, as may alſo a 
particular temperament and diſpo- 


ſition of the air. The ſigns are ſome 
of them in common with moſt other 


fevers, as reftleſſneſs, _— at the 


flanks, the eyes red and inflamed, 


the tongue parched and dry, by an 
increaſed perſpiratian ; his breath is 


hot and ſmells ſtrong; he loſes his 
appetite, and nibbles his hay, but 


dont chew it; and is frequently 


ſmelling to the ground; his whole 
hody 1s hotter than ordmary : 
COIE not pa:ched as in ſome in- 


ammatory diſorders) he dungs of- 


ter, but little at a time, uſually 
| Hard, and in ſmall bits; he ſome- 
times tales with difficulty, and his 
urine is high coloured; his flanks 
beat, and he feems to thirſt, but 
di inks little at a time and often; his 
= beats full and hard, to fifty 
rokes and upwards in a minute. 
The firſt intention of cure is bleed- 
ing to the quantity of three pints or 
more, if the horſe be ſtrong and in 
ood cafe. After bleeding, give 
Fin the following drench. Take 
« chamomile - flowers, ſage and 
haum, of each half a handful ; 
liquorice root ſliced, half an ounce; 
{al prunellæ or nitre, two ounces ; 
infuſe in two quarts of boiling 
water in the manner of tea ; when 
it is almoſt cold, pour off the in- 
ſuſion, and ſweeten with honey.” 
As all cooling applications are 
roper here, therefore his diet ſhould 
icalded or moiftened bran ; how- 
ever it ſhould be but ſmall, about 
half a quartern three or four times a 
day will be ſufficient, until he comes 
to a better appetite ; and if he re- 
fuſes ſcalded bran, let him have 
raw hran ſprinkled with water. It 
is allo neceſſary to pick out the fi- 
neſt and ſweeteſt hay, which ought 
to be put down in his rack by ſin- 
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gle handſuls, and renewed pretty, Wi Take 
ten, ihat being the likelieft way to e vallows, 
voke a ſick horſe to eat; his war fowers; 
need not de much warmed, but i H boil in ! 
ſhould be given pretty often and ne, 7 
ſmall quantities; for while the blood Wl eunces © 
veſſels of the lungs, midiif, ad linſted © 
other parts, that ſerve to reſpiration, e qua! 
are full and diſtended, by the over rh, or 
rarefaction of the blood, a horſe in e and ©! 
this condition 1s unable to get down ſe, to wh 
much at a time for want of breath, . of ſalt 
which being obſerved by perſons is. WF* proper 
norant of the true cauſes of this dif. N ingtee 
ficulty of ſwallowing, both whe lauber's 
they drink and when their drenche; nth the ſ 
are given them, they are apt to ima. eftaary c 

ine this ſymptom proceeds from a MF" 2 r 
ſbreneſt of the throat; and thereſo in be wy 
they adminiſter ſuch things as they ben the! 


In four 
enerally 

15 a ſeem 
is flanks 


think proper to remove that ſymp. 
tom; ard cover their heads and 
necks with woolen hoods, which i; 
altogether unneceſſary, if not hurt- 


ful ; there being nothing more want. N fort 
ing, in the way of cloathing, than body 
to cover the horſe's body from his e, tha 
ſhoulders to his hips, juſt to keep comp! 
him moderately breathing, and 10 alking t 
prevent his catching cold, when lowing | 
doors and windows happen to be um th. 
opened; too much heat and too This m 
much weight are improper in hor- imple an: 
ſes fevers, which ſcarce ever go of ure ;? 
in critical ſweats, as thoſe of the hu- ¶perienc 
man body, but by a firong perſpi- . to the 
ration. 101 Here 
If in a day or two he begins to ood, pr 
eat his bran, and pick vp a little BF" and 
hay, this method with good nut- late th 
ſing will anſwer : but if he refuſes r vine 
to feed, more blood ſhould be tak: "ks, | 
en away, and the drinks continued, nd ſuch 
to which may be added two or three "er the 
drams of ſaffron, ayoiding at this the judici 
time all hotter medicines. The fol- Nber adap 
lowing glyſter may be given, which det as 
may be repeated every day, eſpeti- 1 as | 
ally if his dung is knolty and dry. .““ d 
« Take n no off 
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t Take two handfuls of marſh- 
mallows, and one of chamomi'e 
flowers ; Fennel ſeed, an ounce ; 
boil in three quarts of water to 
two, ſtrain off; and add four 
ounces of treacle, and a pint of 
ſinſeed oil, or any common oil.“ 
wo quarts of water gruel, fat 
oth, or pot * with the trea- 
| and oil, will anſwer this pur- 
oſe, to which may be added a hand- 
| of falt, Theſe fort of glyſters 
re properer than thoſe with purg- 

z ingredients, Four ounces of 
lanber's ſalts or cream of tartar, 
ith the ſame quantity of lenitive 
ectuary diſſolved in barley water, 
r any other liquor, may be given 
zan opening drink every other day, 
hen the glyſters ſhould be omitted, 

In four or five days, the horſe 
enerally begins to pick his hay, 
is a ſeeming reliſh for food ; though 
lis flanks will heave pretty much 
ra fortnight, yet the temper of 
is body and return of appetite 
hew, that nothing more is requiſite 
o complete his recovery, than 
aking him abroad in the air, and 
lowing plenty of clean litter to reſt 
im in the ſtable. 

This method of treating a fever is 
imple and agreeable to the laws of 
ature ; and is confirmed by long 
xperience to be infinitely prefera- 
e to the hot method. The inten- 
ion here is to leſſen the quantity of 


dood, promote the ſecretions of u- 


ine and perſpiration, and cool and 


lilute the fluids in general. How 
Jar vinous cordials, ſtrong beer 
Irinks, loaded with fiery powders, 
and ſuch methods, are likely to an- 


ver theſe purpoſes, is ſubmitted to 


the judicious obſerver ; as alſo, whe- 
ther adapting the cool one in its ſtead 
8notas real an improvement in Far- 


ery as phyſic. 


$ to an inflammatory fever, it 


kno other than an augmented de- 
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gree, which may happen in fevers 
of all kinds, where there is a ple- 
thora or fulneſs of blood : and whe- 
ther that proceeds from high ſeed- 
ing, from the nature of the fogd, 
from the natural temperament and 
conſtitution of the hotſe, or from 
any other cauſe, is always danger- 
ous to horſes; and ought by all 
means to be ſpeedily removed by 
bleeding, and other proper evacua- 
tions, with plenty of ſuch things as 
are proper to allay the intemperate 
heat and efferveſcence of the blood, 
which ſymptome ought always to be 
regarded in this and all other fevers, 
= erwiſe they will ſoon prove mor- 
tal. 

Comf ound or Complicated Fever 
has belides an augmented motion 
of the blood, ſome evil qualities 
in the blood and animal juices, 
that give riſe to the fever: from 
whence they are denominated ma- 
lignant, putrid, or peſtiſential, ac- 
cording as the blood happens to 
Le more or lefs vitiated. 

The malignant fever ſeldom riſes 
to any remaikabledegree of heat and 
burning, as other fevers often do; 
neither does it come to any certain 
or diſtin criſis, but as it creeps on 
gradually, ſo it wears off inſenſibly; 
nature ftriving all the time to get 
rid of her enemy in various ways 
ſometimes by one ſecretion, and 
ſometimes by another: but not per- 
fealy by any, which renders the 
cure both tedious and uncertain 


and without great care and ſki'l in 


the praQtitioner, theſe fevers are apt 
to end in a conſumption ; and ſel- 
dom or never come to diſtin inter- 
miſſions as in the human body. 
Theſe fort of fevers take their riſe 
from ſeveral cauſes; ſometimes from 
unwholſome food, viz. eating too 
great quantities of ratten or coarſe 
hay,rank clover, muſty bran or oats, 
too many beans, muſty chaff, drink- 
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ing unwholſome water, all which 
things weaken the ſtomach, and 
ee the blood; ſometimes ma- 
ignant fevers proceed from want of 
exerciſe ſufficient to digeſt what a 
horſe eats ; and ſometimes they are 
the effects of haraſſing or working a 
horſe oy my his natural ſtrength, 

The ſigns are a flow fever, with 
Janguiſhing and great depreſſions ; 
the horle is ſometimes inwardly hot, 


and outwardly cold ; at other times 


hot all over, but not to any extreme; 
his eyes look moiſt and languid ; he 
has continual moiſture in his mouth, 
which is the reaſon he ſeldom cares 
to drink, and when he does, it is 
but little at a time. He feeds but 
little, leaves off as ſoon as he has 
eat a mouthſul or two; he moves 
his jaws in a feeble looſe manner, 
with an unpleaſant grating of his 
teeth, his body is commonly open; 
his dung ſoft and moiſt, but ſeldom 
realy ; his ſtaliug is often irregular, 
. little, at other times pro- 
{uſe, ſeldom high coloured, but ra- 
ther pale, with little or no ſediment. 
When a horſe's appetite declines 
daily till he refuſes all meat, it is a 
bad ſign. When the fever doth not 
diminiſh or keep at a ſtand, but in- 
creaſes, the caſe is then dangerous. 
But when it ſenſibly abates, and his 
mouth grows drier, the grating of 
his teeth ceaſes, his appetite mends, 
and he takes to lie down;.(which per- 


haps he has not done for a ſortuight) 


theſe are promiſing ſigns. A horſe 
in theſe fevers always runs at the 
noſe, but not the kindly white diſ- 
charge, as in the break-ng of a cold, 
but of a rediſh or greeniſh duſky co- 
Jour, and of a conliſtence like glue, 
and ſticking like turpentine to the 
hair, on the infide of his noftrils 
if th's turns to a gleet of clear, thin 
water, the horſe's hide keeps open, 
and he mends in his appetite, theſe 
are certain ſigns of recovery, 
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The various and irregular (y 
toms that attend this flow fever g 
quite great ſkill to direct the cy 
and more knowledge of the ( 
toms of horſes diſeales than they 
nerality of gentlemen are acquainy 
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takes aw 
the cold v 


with. The experienced ſame Should 
ſhould therefore be conſulted ment inc: 
attended to, in regard to the (y tale often 
toms: but very ſeldom as to the bin, anc 
plication of the remedy, which Wand at ot 
r above their comprehaMW moiſture 
ion, though it may be readily kin beir 
lected, by duly attending to the other ti1 
ſervations here inculcated. looking 

Firſt then let a moderate quantinM theſe ir: 
of blood, not exceeding three pin denote ę 
be taken away, and repeated in pro lowing | 
portion to his ſtrength, fulnels, in caſes the 
ward ſoreneſs, cough, or any .) Take 
dency to inflammation ; after which * and f 
let the following infuſion be mat two d 
* Take rue, penny royal, and (cor WW mithri 
dium, of each a large handſul; h an ou! 
© momile flowers, half a handful; honey 
* gallingals bruiſed in a mortar, ha twice 
an ounce ; the beſt Engliſh ſaffr * or th. 
© three drams. Infuſe theſe in tui * ſnake- 
© quarts of boiling water in aW* to a p 
© earthen pan; cover the inſuſon, be ad: 
and when it is cold, ſtrain it iu ter, c 
© another veſſel, or pour it off gent * medic 
© ly from the ingredients.“ Of thu © kinds 
inſuſion, let a pint be given twice * diforc 


a day, viz. in the morning faſting, © terna 


and about two hours before feeding Shou 
time in the afternoon. wal, a. 
The diet ſhould be regular, . phor; 
oats ſhould be given, but ſcaldedu to a ho 
raw bran ſprinkled with clear wate; tity of 
the beſt flavoured hay ſhould be gira may be 
by handfuls, and often by hand; ſome d 
as the horſe ſometimes cannot lift wh * and 
his head to the rack. { liquc 
As drinking is ſo abſolutely 1 * fatfr: 
ceſſary to dilute the blood, if ti: © two. 
horſe reſuſes to drink freely of wan * cove: 
water or gruel, he muſt be indulg*" © and 
with having the chill only taken Wi © nega 
by ſtanding in the ſtable ; nor vil vine 
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zny inconvenience enſue, but often 
an advantage: for the nauſeous 
warmth of water, forced on horſes 
for a time palls their ſtomachs, and 
takes away their appetites, which 
the cold water generally reſtores. 

Should the fever after this treat- 
ment increaſe, the horfe feed little, 
ſtale often, his urine being pale anc 
thin, and his dung ſometimes looſe, 
and at other times hard, ſhould the 
moiſture in his mouth continue, his 
ſkin being ſometimes, dry, and at 
other times moiſt, with his coat 
looking ſtaring and ſurfeited : upon 
theſe irregular ſymptoms, which 
denote great danger, give the fol- 
lowing balls or drink: for in theſe 
caſes there is no time to be loſt.” 
© Take of contrayerva-root, myrrh, 
and ſnake- root, powdered, each 
two drams ; ſaffron, one dram ; 
© mithridate or venice treacle, half 
an ounce 3 make into a ball with 
© honey, which ſhould be given 
twice or thrice a day, with two 
or three hornfuls of an infuſion of 
# ſnake-root, ſweetened with honey; 
to a pint and a half of which may 
be added half a pint of treacle wa- 
ter, or vinegar, which latter is 3 
* medicine of excellent uſe in all 
© kinds of inflammatory and putrid 
# diſorders, either external or in- 
© ternal.” 

Should theſe balls not prove effec- 
tual, add 'to each a dram of cam- 
phor 3 and where it can he afforded, 
to a horſe of value the fame quan- 
tity of caſtor. Or the following drink 
may be ſubſtituted in their ſtead, for 
ſome days. Take of contrayerva 
and ſnake-root, of each twoounces ; 
{ liquorice. root ſliced, one ounce 
* ſaffron, two drams; infuſe in 
* two quarts of boiling water cloſe 
covered for two hours; ſtrain off, 
and add halt a pint of diſtilled vi- 
' negar, four ounces ; of ſpirit of 
wine, wherein half an ounce- of 


© camphor is diſſolved, ' and two 
« cunces of mithridate or Venice 
© treaclez give a pint of this drink 
every four, fix, or eight hours. 
A more ſmmple drink and perhaps 
full as efficacious may be thus pre- 
pared. © Take camphor, one dram, 
« diſſolved in reftified ſpirit of wine, 
one ounce, then gradually pour 
© on a pint of diſtilied vinegar 
« warmed, and give for two Joſes. 
* The quantity of camphor may be 
« increaſed.” | 
Should the horſe be coſtive, re- 
courſe muſt be had to glyſters, or 
the opening drink ; ſhould he purge, 
take care not to ſuppreſs it, if mo- 
derate : but if by continuance the 
horſe grows feeble, add diaſco dium 
to his drinks inſtead cf the mithri- 
date ; if it increaſes, give more po- 
tent remedies, See SCOURING and 
LoOsBNESS. 
A horſe ſhould drink plentifully, 
to promote the operation of theſe me- 
dicines : but inſtead of them, to a 
horſe of ſmall value, give an ounce 
of diapente, and halt an ounce of 
mithridate, and one dram of cam- 
phor, with a ſtrong inſuſion of rue, 
ſcordium, and ſnake- root, in the 
manner above directed. | 
Regard ſhould alſo be had to his 
ſtaling, which if in two great quan- 
tities, ſo as manifeſtly to depreis his 
ſpirits, ſhould be controuled by pro- 
per reſtringents, or by preparing his 
drinks with lime water. If, on the 
contrary, it happens that he is too 
remiſs this way, and ftales ſo little 
as to occaſion a fulneſs and ſwelling 
of his body and legs, recourſe may 
be had tothe following drink, © Take 
olf ſal parnellæ or nitre, one ounce; 
© juniper- berries and Venice turpen- 
© tine, of each half an ounce ; make 
* into a ball with oil of amber.“ 
Give him two or three of theſe balls 
at proper intervals, with a decoction 
of marſh mallows ſweetened with 
honey, 
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If any other ſymptoms ariſe, ſuch 
as inward ſoreneſs, running at the 
noſe and eyes, with greater heavi- 
neſs and depreſſion than was before, 
the fever may then be reckoned of 
the putrid kind, and owght to be 
treated as ſuch: for a putrid fever 
ſeems to be no other than a dege- 
neracy of a malignant or any other 
fever into a partial or univerlal rot- 
tenneſs. 

In all putrid caſes to which horſes 
are liable, whether they proceed ori- 

inally from fevers, or from ſudden 
ones and colds, coagulating the 
blood, or from any ſudden ſtop giv- 
en to perſpiration, the following 
ſigns conſtantly attend. A horſe in 
theſe caſes always runs at the noſe a 
gleet of a rediſh or greeniſh colour, 
with a frequent ſreezing ; if he 
continues to loſe his fleſh, and be- 
come hide bound ; if he altogether 
forſakes his meat, and daily grows 
weaker; if he ſwells about the 
joints, and his eyes look fixed and 
dead ; if the kernels under his jaws 
ſwell and feel looſe; if his tail is 
raiſed and quivers 3 if his breath 
ſme'ls ſtrong, and a purging enſues, 
with a diſcharge of a foetid dark 
coloured matter, his caſe may then 
he looked upon as deſperate, and all 
future attempts to ſave him will be 
fruitleſs. 
Tue ſigns of a horſe's recovery 
are known by his hide's keeping o- 
n, and his ſkin feeling kindly ; 
18 ears and feet will be of a 3 
rate warmth, and his eyes briſk and 
lively; his noſe grows clean and 
fry, his appetite mends, he lays 
down. well, and both ſtales and 
dungs regularly. 

Be caretul not to overſeed him on 
his recovery, let his diet be light, 
feeds ſmal!, and Romany by de- 
grees, as he gets ſtrength, for by 
overfzeding, borſes have frequent 
relapſes or great ſurfeits, which are 
always difficult of eure. 
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If this ſever ſhould be brought i 
intermit, or prove of the intermit. 
ting kind, immediately aſter the 
fit is over, give an ounce of Jeſuit, 
bark, and repeat it every ſix hour 
till the horſe has taken four or (i 
ounces. Should eruptions or ſwel. 
lings appear, they ſhould be encorr. 
aged, for they are good ſymptom 
at the decline of a fever, denote z 
termination of the diſtemper, and 
that no farther medicines are want- 
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Epidemic FE VERS. From the 
experience we lately had of the epi. 
demic cold and fever among our 
horſes, and from the obſervations f 
others in the years 1732 and 1714, 
it evidently appeared, that the ſim- 

let method of treatment ſucceeded 

ft. Thus, it is proper to bleed 
largely at firſt, to the quantity of 
three quarts, if the horſe is ſull and 
ſtrong; and if it appears that his 
lungs are not relieved by it, but con- 
tinue fluffed and loaded, the bleed. 
ing ſhould be repeated, and a rowel 
may be put in his cheſt or belly. 

Dilute the blood with plenty of 
water, or white drink; let his diet 
be warm bran maſhes, and his hay 
ſprinkled. Should the fever riſe, 
which will be known by the ſymp- 
toms above deſcribed, give him an 
ounce of nitre thrice a day in his wa- 
ter, or made up in a ball with honey, 
Let his body be kept cool and open, 
with the opening drink given twice 
or thrice a week; or an ounce of 
ſalt of tartar may be given every dy 
diſſolved in his water, for that pur- 
poſe, omitting then the nitre. Af- 
ter a week's treatment in this man- 
ner, the cordial ball may be given 
once or twice a day, with an infu- 
fion of liquorice-root, ſweetened 
with honey z to which may be ad- 
ded, when the phlegm is tough, a 
cough on and huſky, a quarter d 

inſeed or ſallad oil, and tte 
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ne quantity of oxymel ſquills. 


termit ; the kernels about the throat are 
er the eatly ſwelled in theſe cafes, we 
Jeſuits ed not mention the neceſſity of 
hour {Weeping the bead and throat warm- 
or ſu than ordinary, to promote a freer 
r (wel. piration, and forward the run- 
ncort. Ning at the noſe, which in a horſe 
iptoms'Whnſwers the end of ſpitting or expec- 
note a Nntion in us: but the noſe ſhould 
r, and Meret be ſyringed, as is ſometimes 
want. None to promote this diſcharge, 
hich it often checks, and occaſions 
om the Ned ſwellings in the neighbouring 
he epi- {Warts and glandz ; for let it be re- 
ig our {rembered, theſe are critical run- 
ions of Whings of nature's own appointment, 
1714, lich by art may ſoon be fruſtrated. 
e (im. be following cooling purge is ve- 
ceeded Wy proper to give at the decline of 
bleed Ne diftemper, and may be repeated 
ity of Whhree or four times. 


Take two ounces of ſenna, an- 


hat his WF niſced and fennel bruiſed, each 
ut con: half an ounce ; ſalt of tartar, three 
bleed. WF drams ; let them infufe two hours 
| rowel BW in a pint of boiling water; ſtrain 
ly. off and diſſolve in it three ounces 
nty of WF of Glauber's ſalt,andtwo of cream 
is diet i of tartar ; give for a doſe in the 
is hay WW morning. This purge generally 
r rile, Works betore night very gently, and 
ſymp- Ein fevers and all inflammatory diſ- 
aim an orders, is infinitely preferable to 
11s wa- Nany other phyfic, See APOPLEXY. 
honey, Before we conclude this article, 
I open, Wt may not be improper to obſerve 
| twice eat a horſe's pulſe in a fever ſhould 
»nce of Wide particularly attended to, as a pro- 
ry dy Wiper eſtimate may thereby be made 
at pur- et the degree and violence of the fe- 
, Af- er preſent, by obſerving the rapidity 
; man- et the blood's motion, and the force 
given nat the heart and arteries labour 
n intu- ib, to propel it round, See the 


article PULSE, 


be ad The true reaſon perhaps why ſo 
igh, of mary horſes miſcarry in fevers are, 
ia K hat their maſters or doftors will 
and tte 


dot wait with patience, and let na- 
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ture have fair play; that they ge- 
nerally neglect bleeding ſufficiently at 
firſt. and are conſtantly forcing down 
ſugar ſops or other food in a horn, 
as if a horſe muſt be ſtarved in a few 
days, if he did not eat; then they 
ply him twice or thiice a day with 
not medicines and ſpiritvous drinks, 
which (excepting a very few caſes) 
muſt be extremely pernicious to a 
horſe whoſe diet is naturally ſimple, 
and whoſe ſtomach and blood, un- 
accuſtomed to ſuch heating medi- 
cines, muſt bg greatly injured, and 
without doubt are often inflamed by 
ſuch treatment. Gib Diſeajcs of 
Horſfes, and Bartlet's Farriery. 

IG, a ſpungy excreſcence, which 
moſt commonly grows out on the 
foot of ſuch horſes as are high and 
hollow, with large fleſhy heels : 
they are cauſed by all the common 
accidents that happen to the feet, as, 
ſurbating, foundering, &c. and of- 
ten times they are the conlequence 
of a long continued gourdineſs in 
the legs and paſterns. Their ſeat 
is for the moſt part at the top or fide 
of the fruſh, but when they are ſuf- 
fered to grow old, or are dried vp 
with ftrong ointments, they take 
another courſe, and ſpread to the 
corner of the heel. They are, as 
moſt other excreſcences of that 
kind, bred and nouriſhed of the 
ſame matter which ſuſtains and nour- 
iſnes the ſinews and nervous parts, 
and are only to be cured by extirpa- 
tion, Therefore, if the figs be on 
the fide of the fruſh, pare away ſo 
much of the root as may give room 
to reach the fore with a fleam, ora 
lancet ; then cut the ſole about the 
fig, and take them clean out, a- 
yoiding as much as poſſible to wound 
the large blood veſſels, Let your 
firſt dreſſing be made of dry hurds, 
to ſtop the bleeding 3 and if it re- 
quires a ſtyptic remedy, apply ſuch 
as are proper for ſtopping the bleed- 


ing: 
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ng. Two or three days thereafter like a knife, the ba it he 
temove your dreſſing, and if any half an inch thick, wn pro ute. 1 1! 
part of the excreſcence be left, you about five or ſix times thing? periorn 
may deſtroy it, by applying ægyp- Guallet, —_ 
tiacum ſpread on bolſters or pledgits Solleyſell lays down theſe im r 
of birds, mixing with every ounce ant directions in givin the . 
of the ſaid ointment, half a dram of the firſt is not to preſs — hard 4 
arfenic or corroſive ſublimate, en- the part; the ſecond, to ns RY 
Jarging or diminiſhing the quantity knife be red hot, but not flaming; ay ey 
of the ſatter as you find your horle and the third, to heat the kiten 4 
able to bear it, or the circumſtances charcoal fire. Firing or cant 14 
of the fore may require, and then ing is often neceſſary after fri 1 | 
hea] np the fore with a good digeſ- and other accidents, which ma . 
tive and f pirituous applications, &c, caſion a long continued — — 
| But i the fg has us inſertion into or where there is a fulneſs, andt 7 1 
the finewy or griitley ſubſtances in part is grown hard and callous lf _ 
thoſe parts, you mult take up-the pecially about the joints ſinews ar — 
ſole, and it any part of the griſtle nervous parts; thoſe parts bei r 
ve cotrupted you may cut it off compoſed of an infinite numbe _—_— 
with a razor, or other ſharp inſttu- fib | — Kg 
or, p inſtiu res and nervous threads, which 
ment. Itthe bone be ulcerated and he fo cloſe together, that 'nothia ? on 
carious, you may touch it with a but what is of the moſt powerful u 1 N 
hot iron, and then dreſs it with ture is ſufficient to relieve them whe 2 
pledgits dipt in a tincture of myrrh, obſtructed. This is promoted * 
aloes, and frankincenſe, and alſo the moſt effectual manner by bun ay 
| with warm turpentine and honey ing the outſide, and giving vent t r 
| | of roſes, until the bone is covered ; the incloſed matter, to diſcharge i the 
| #fterwards heal up the fore with telf, and ſometimes proves benefici "FIST 
ſome good digeſtive, Gibjon's Far. when all other helps have been foun 
riers Gaide, ineffectual. Ew 
| FILM upon a horſe's eye. See In firing about the finews a ee + 
| the atticle EYE, : nervous parts, great care is to ones 51 
| v1 Dr. Bracken thinks, that glaſs taken, not to go too deep at fi one % 
| finely powdered, and ſifted threugh but by gentle repeated razes or line cage 
| a fine flour ſieve, mixed with honey till they come to a pale red colon age A 
and a little freſh butter, is the moſt for if the fire once touches the f = 
likely to remove a film or ſpeck upon new, it will make the horſe go lam h -'q ; 
2 when there is no _ ma- as long as he lives: the ſame ougi — 4 
nion accompanying it: t it the to be drawn pretty clo ether 
film is old and hardned, it muſt be on each fide 5 he — 8 abou 
continued for a long time together, following the courie of the har "A 6 | 
x FIRE. Togive the fire to a horſe without making crols lines, wide ill - 
i to 2pply the firing iron red hot to are of no uſe in theſe parts and . og 
ſome preternatural ſwelling, &c. in only apt to disfigure the horle after Im a 
order to dilcuts it, which is otten- wards. When the more fel k yak 
times done by clapping the firing parts, or an obſlinate tumour tha MY 
iron to the Kin, without piercing it, cannot be brought to ſuppuratio * E 
The firing iron is a piece of copper requires firing, the ſkin ought o $2e% 
or iron, about a foot long, one end pierced deeper, in order to draw! ü. = 
of which is made flat and forged way a ſufficient quantity of mite wo” 


ng 1 
frat * 
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m the part; the ſame ovght to 


ormed upwards, to prevent 
ky ulcerous diſpoſition attending 
And in ſuch caſes, little ſoft 


it hen 
fore egg 
thingy, 


' 1mpotWMofils of tow dipt in warm bafilicon 
the fir Wd ſpirits of wine may be thruſt 
ard upaffWently up the orifices, | 

d let g The firing inſtrument or kniſe 
flaming Wight to be ſomewhat rounded on 
nife in Wiſe edge, and gradually thicker to 
cauter/Whe back, ſufficient to keep the heat 
r (train the fire for ſome time; the lame 
may o«Mouid be rubbed clean that no dirt 
veaknei Wc aſhes may ſtick. to it; and not 


and ed until the flaming redneſs is in 


lous, «(Mart gone off, All the ſeared parts 
1ews ani hoght immediately to be bathed with 
ts — pirits of wine, and where nothing 
Umdere 


le is requiſite, to complete the cure, 
he place is only to be anointed with 
il and bees wax melted tcgether, 

The uſe of the fire with reſpeCt to 


„ Which 
nothing 
erful na 


em whenWravins, ringbones, curbs, ſeratches, 
noted Mc. is treated of in their proper 
by bum places. See the articles SPAVINS, 
| Vent (ic, Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Horjes, and 
harge iWarrier's Guide. 

enefici] 


FISTULA, in ſurgery, ſignifies 
n._ ulcer that lies deep, and ouzts 
put matter through a long narrow 
inding paſſage ; in which caſe the 
bones are frequently affected with 
ottennel(s or blacknels, and the ex- 
reme parts or lips of the wound, 
is well as many times the infide of 
, are callous, horny; and hard, 


en found 


eWS$S An 
is toy 
at fi 
or line 
colour 
s the f 


go 11"Theſe wounds are commonly nay- 
ne 00, WFower at the mouth than at the bot- 
opether tom, and ſend forth thin matter, 
r ſinev ommonly called ichor, 

wAY A fiſtula is often occaſioned from 
55 N 


he ill healing of a wound; ſome- 


; and unmes it comes from a cruſh from the 


le = addle, whence thoſe troubleſome ui- 
e 7 cers are moſt commonly in the wi- 
our niters; where, if the paſs down 
rat between the ſhoulder blades and ribs, 
mo a is often the caſe, they are very 


m diff eult of cure, by reaſon there is 


frat 


Fs 
wound. The firſt thing to be done, 


is to ſearch or probe the wound with 
a leaden probe, that will eaſily hend, 
or with a piece of ſmall wax candle; 


and it the ſinus or cavity lie in an 


part that can with ſafety be opened, 
it ſhould be done the whole length 
of it, by the help of a long (mall 
pointed penkniſe or biſtory, which 
ſhould be gui led along with a ſmall 


piece of iron, that is channelled on 


one fide, and of a fit length. Af- 


ter the hollowre s of cavity is quite 


open, you mult feel with your fin- 
ger up and down for callous, horny, 


and hard ſubſtances : for the ichor- 


ous diſcharge from theſe old wounds 
is of ſuch a corroſive qualuy, that 
it cauſes, the finus or cavity to be- 


come hoiny and hard, in order to 


iv coming at the bottom of the 


defend the veſſels, &c, from the 
farther corroſion of it. All this cal- 
lous ſubſtance muſt be taken away, 
either by the knife or by an aQual 
or potential cautery, and where this 
cannot be complied with, ſome cor- 
roſive powder, or the like, is made 
uie of. 
callous or horny ſubitance to the ve- 
ry bottom of the wound ; then ap- 
ply the following waterand unguent, 
Take a pint of lime water made 
very ſtrong, and put to it of cor- 
roſive ſublimate, two drams ; tr 


days; then pour off what is clear, 
and add ſpirit of wine four oun- 
ces. a 
With this water the wound may 
be waſhed with a bunch of feathers 
for a week at the beginning: but its 
uſe ſhould not be continued too lop 
together, for though it 1s a = 
cleanſer of old wounds, yet after all 
the hardneſs is eaten away, proper 
ointments are ſufficient: therefore 
you need only now and then waſh 
the fore with it, to hinder furgaus 
or proud fleſh tram generating, 


ld 0 0 6. 4 


Let 


Therefore, fuſt deſtroy the - 


theſe frequently together for {ome 
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Let the wound be opened aceord- 
ing to the direction 6f the animal 
fibres, eſpecially where there is not 
a good deal of muſcular fleſh : but 
where this is in plenty, it cannot do 
much harm, if the ſinus or cavity be 


opened a little croſſwiſe, en 


all this is done, let the wound be 
dreſſed once or twice a day, accord- 
ing to the quantity of matter it diſ- 
charges, by the following unguent. 
Take common tar, two pounds; 
© common turpentine, half a pound; 


honey, fix ounces; yolks of eggs, 
number ten. Melt the tar, tur- 


© pentine, and honey together; and 
© and when they have ſtood till they 
* are only milk warm, ftir in an 
© ounce of the beſt French verdigreaſe 
© in fine powder; and mix it ſo 
© Jong, that it cannot fink to the 
bottom.“ If you would have ita 


little more ſtiff, or of a thicker con- 


ſiſtence, you may add half a pint of 
wheat flour ; and then with a bunch 
of feathers, the whole wound may 
be anointed with the ointment very 
warm, as often as there is occaſion ; 


and laſtly, cover with tow and 


pledgets. Bracken's Farriery. 
Bruiſes on the withers frequently 
impoſthumate, and, for want of 


care, turn fiſtulous: they ariſe of- 


ten from pinches of the ſaddle, and 
ſhould be treated with repellers : 
for this purpoſe bathe the tumour 
well with hot vinegar, three or four 


times a day; and if that does not 
ſucceed alone, an ounce of oil of 


vitriol may be pn: to a quart of vi- 
negar, or half an ounce of white vi- 


triol diſſolved in a little water, and 


added to the ſame quantity. Theſe 
are generally very effectual repellers 
for this purpoſe in horſes, and will 


frequently prevent impoſthumation. 


When the ſwelling is attended with 
heat, ſmarting, and little hot watry 
pimples, the following mixture will 
then be more proper to bathe with, 
I : | 


FLA 


© Take two ounces of crude 
ammoniac boiled in a Quart 
lime water; where that eam 
be had, a handful of pearl or we 
aſhes may he boiled in conn 
water; pour off the decod 
when ſettled, and mix with it h 
a pint of ſpirit of wine; ani 
the part afterwards with links 
oil, or elder-ointment, to ſoft 
and ſmooth the ſkin.” 

But when theſe ſwellings are 
tical, the conſequence of a fever 
tled on this part, you muſt avoid 
repelling method, and aſſiſ 
bringing the ſwelling to matter, 
means of ſuppurating poultic 
experienced farriers adviſe never 
open theſe tumours, till they bre 


of themſelves, for if they are open 


before they are ripe, the whole { 
will be ſpungy and diſchargea hl 


dy ichor, which foon degenen 


into a ſordid ulcer. But takec 
to enlarge the openings, andp 
away the lips, that your drefſn 
may be applied eaſily ; and an 
the ligament which runs along | 


neck to the withers ; if a gatheri 


forms on the oppoſite fide, open 


in the ſame manner, but take 


they incline downwards, for t 


ſake of depending orifices, and | 
ting the matter flow off eaſily. G 
fon and Bortlet. 

FLANKS, the ſides of an hor 


In a ſtrict ſenſe, the flanks are 
extremities of the belly, where 
ribs are wanting, and below 
loins. "The flanks ſhould be fo 


and at the * of them, on each id 
e 


ſhould be a feather ; and the nes 
thoſe feathers are to each other, 
much the better: but if they be, 
it were, within view, then the m 
is excellent. The diſtance betwe 
the laſt rib and haonch bone, wh 
is properly the flank, ſhould be fl 
this is termed well conpled: | 
horſes are moſt hardy, and = 


dure labc 
a flank (1 
ser wh 
that is, 

the thigh 
fall too | 
a great 7 
a0 if 
A horſe 
the laſt c 
ſderable 
bove 3 al 
the time 
when th 
will loſe 
to have 1 
too mucl 
which is 


this caſe 
the roo 
Sport ſen⸗ 

FLE/ 
fine ſteel 
moveabl 
horſe ; ; 
ciſions 1 
plying tl 
Guillet. 


* FLIN 


hery anc 
ruly hor 
is to rail 
a blow 


with the 


FLU? 
BLood! 
' FLY 


© q 


ace labour longeſt. If a horſe have 
i flank full enough, you are to con- 
at em der whether it be not too large, 
that is, if over againſt that part of 
comme thigh called the ſtifle, the flank 
fall too low : for in that caſe, it is 
2 great advance to purſinels, eſpe- 
cially if the horſe be not very young. 
A horſe is faid to have no flank, if 
the laſt of the ſhort ribs be at a con- 
fderable diſtance from the haunch 
bone ; although ſuch horſes may for 
the time have very * bodies, yet 
when they are hard laboured, they 
will loſe them. A horſe alſo is ſaid 
to have no flank, when his ribs are 


vith it he 
© 3 Anon 
th links 
to oſt 


gs are 
fever 
t avoid 

aſſiſt 


Natter, 


ultie too much ſtraĩtened in their compals, 
þ nn which is eaſily perceived, by com- 
they bre ing their height with that of the 
ire open — bones: for they ought to be 
whole off as high and equally raiſed up as 
rgea H them ; or but very little leſs, when 


the horſe is in good caſe, 

A horſe is likewiſe ſaid to have 
little flanks, to be ſorrily bodied, to 
de gaunt bellied, and thin gutted, 


egenera 
take c 
and p 
Areſſis 


and au when his flank turns up like a grey- 
along i hound, and his ribs are flat, nar- 
gathering} row and ſhort, A well flanked 
e, open horſe is one that has wide and well 
take ci made ribs, and a good body. In 
„ for this caſe, the word flank is uſed in 
, and the room of gut. Solleyſell and 


Sportſman's Dit, 

FLEAM a ſmall inſtrument of 
hne ſteel, compoled of two or three 
moveable Jancets for blooding a 
horſe ; and ſometimes making in- 


ly. Gi 


F an hor 
ks are 
whert 


below i ciions upon occaſion, and ſo ſup- 
Id be (off plying the room of an incifion-knite. 
1 each | Guille . : 

the neu, FLING, in the manage, is the 


hery and obſtinate action of an un- 
hey be, ff y horſe. To fling like a cow, 
Is to raiſe only one leg, and to give 


ce bete dow with it. To fling or kick 
ne, w with the hind legs, See YERK. 
d be (ll FLUX, or BLoopy FLux. See 


led: Boop Fl ux. 
d 4 Fl the heels, in the manage. 


WE... 
A horſe is ſaid to fly the heels, when 
he obey's the ſpurs. See the articles 
SPUR and HEEL, 

FOAL, or Corr. See the ar- 
ticle COLT, 

It is no difficult matter to know 
the ſhape that a foal is like to be of, 
for the ſame ſhape he carries at a 
month, he, will carry at fix years 
old, if he be not abuſed in after 
keeping; and as the good ſhape, fo 
the defects alſo. As to the heigbt, 
it is obſerved, that a large ſhin bone, 
long from the knee to the paſtern, 
ſhews a tall horle : for which ano- 
ther way is, to ſee what ſpace he 
has between his knee and withers, 
which being doubled, it will be his 
height when he is a competent horſe, 
There are alſo means to know their 
goodneſs, for if they are fturiog, 
not apt to be frighted, active, and 
ſtriving for maſtery, they generally 


prove good mettled horſes. Ruftic 


Dif. 

FOaL-TEETH. See the ar- 
ticle TEETH. . 

FOALING. It ſometimes hap- 
pens, that mares kill their foals, 
through careleſſneſs, or for having 
been entangled in the ſtable with 


their halters, or through the difh- + 


culty they have in bringing them 
forth. Now, fince mares go with 
foal eleven months and as many 
days as they are years old, you may 
gueſs near the time when ſhe ſhould 
joai, and therefore ſhould cauſe a 
ſervant always to attend her, that 
he may aſſiſt in caſe of neceſſity, and 
obſerve whether it be for want of 
ſtrength or courage, that the more 
does not bring forth her foal, in 
which caſe he is, with his hand, to 
cloſe her noſtrils, which will make 
her preſs to have breath; in making 
which effort, ſhe will be delivered; 
or otherwiſe, let him pour into her 
noſtrils a little claret wine boiled 
with fenne), and ſallad oil, which 

. | will 
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will alto aſſiſt her to bring forth. 
ut if through misfortune the foal 
dead in her belly, then promote 
a delivery by taking mares or aſſes 
milk, or ſor want of that, goats 
milk ahout two quarts; three pounds 
of ſtiong claret wine lees; two 

unds of olive oil; one pound of 
the juice of white onions ; mix all 
together, and make it luke warm ; 
aſter which give it to the mare at 
two drenches, the one about half an 
bour after the other. 

If this remedy has not effect e- 
nough, then ſome {ſkilful perſon, 
with a ſmall hand, having anointed 
his band and arm, ſhall endeavour 
to pull out the foal, either whole or 
in pieces ; and if he cannot get a 
good hold of it, he is to tie a ſtrong 
whip-cord round its neck, and lo 
pull it forth as gently as poſſible. 
Sometimes fosls appear with their 
feet foremoſt, in that caſe, you are 
to thruſt them in again, and with 

our hand endeavcur to pull forth 

is head, at leaſt its noſe, thereb 
to facititate the mare's delivery. Sol- 
leyſel:”s Compleat Horſeman. 
© FONCEAU, in the manage, is 
the bottom or end of a cannon bit- 
mouth, that is the part of the bit 
that joins to the banquet, * See 
CHAPERON. 

FOOT. See the article FEET. 

The foot is the extremity of a 


/horle's leg, from the cronet to the 
lower part of the hoof. The four 


ſeet are diſtinguiſhed by four diffe- 
rent names : the two fore - feet are by 


ſome called the hands of a horſe ; 
but that term is in diſuſe, the com- 


mon expreſſion being the 'far fore 


foot, to denote the right foot before; 
and the near fore foot, the ſtirrup 


foot, and the bridle-hand' foot, to 
denote the left foot before. 

Of the two hinder feet, the right 
is called the far hinder- ſoot; and 


when ſpears were in uſe, it twas called 


FOR 


the ſpear-foot, becauſe in refling ihe 
ſpear, the ſocket of it anſwered ths 
right hinder foot. The left hind. 
foot, 18 called the near foot behind. 

Foor derobè, in the manage, A 
horſe's ſoot has this appellation when 


FORM 
elling ir 
orle's paſl 
vey come 


it is worn and waſted by goin in the f 
without ſhoes, ſo that for A q ppertedtic 
hoof, it is a hard matter to ſhoe 1s dange 
him. it of no « 
A hotſe's foot is ſaid to be worn d taking 
and waſted, called in French ug, e fire be 
when he has but little hoof, and nat tgreat d 
enough for ſhoeing. e deb int 
To gallop upon a good Foor, or arr 
ut a horſe upon a good foot, called 4 4 
in French ſur le bon pied. See fal * 
Ster“ r ro big 
Fat Foor, in the manage, A ater! 
horle is ſaid to have a fat foot, when on the q 
the hoof is ſo thin and weak, that "5005s 
unleſs the nails be driven very ſhort, FOUL 1 
he runs the riſque of being pricked = APPE 
in ſhoeing. The Engliſh horſes are FOUND 
very ſuhje@ to this diſorder, n when 
FOREHEAD of a horſe ſhould . in che 
be ſomewhat broad; ſome would Mi: F ounc 
have it a little raiſed, but a flat one Ne pan 
is moſt beautiful. A horſe ſhould “e, beit 
have in his forehead that which we | 8'990d, 
call a ſesther; and if he has two whic 
that are near, or touch one another, 1 _ 
the mark is ſtill the better. See I fee n 
FEATHER, | cer 
If a horſe be neither white, dap: ” 2 
pled, nor approaching theſe colours, . 4 
he ſhould have a ſtar or blaze in his 1 * 
forehead ; it being a defect, not e *PP* 
only as to the beauty, but often as .,“ if 
to the goodneſs of a horſe of any 4 4 — 
dark colour to be without one. | e, 
Selleyſell. 3 
FORE-LEGS of a horſe conſiſt of * 5g 15 
an arm, a fore thigh, and the ſhank; ON _ 
both which, the larger, broader, ap Av 
and more nervous they are, the bet· . h 
ter, Solleyſell, ales * 
FORE- THIGH, or AR, of 4 de a1 5 
bor e. See the article 'T HIGH. Wo 4 
de implat 


= FORM bns of th 


FOU 


FORME a French term for a 
ling in the very ſubſtance of a 


* orle's paſtern, and not in the Kin; 
ey come as well in the hind legs 
when , io the fore, and though it be an 
ung pperfetion not very common, yet 
ne 1s dangerous, in that it will ad- 
_ it of no other remedy but firing, 
d raking out the ſole ;; neither can 
Worn e fire be given to that part with- 
42 tgreat difficulty and hazard. In 
2 beginning the forme does not 
ceed halt the bigneſs of a pigeon's 
* g but labour and exerciſe will 
fo ake it, in time, to grow to about 
«fa: Wir the bigneſs of a hen's egg; and 
a bderrer it is ſituate to the coronet 
y h on the quarters, ſo much the more 
5 ngerous it is, Solleyſell. 
+ {FOUL FEEDERS, See the ar- 


ra le APPETITE. . 
PFOUNDERING, a diſorder i 
ſes whereof there are two kinds, 
in the feet, and in the cheſt. 

. Foundering in the feet is an ex- 
ive pain in the feet, whereby the 
re, being ſcarcely able to touch 
ground, draws himſelf in a heap, 
om which account moſt people 
e conſtantly been of opinion, that 


ſes are 


ſhould 
would 
lat one 
ſhould 
lich we 
as two 


* horſe in this condition muſt alſo 
: ſoundered in his body, and his 
, dips ale molten, which, immediately 
ours, cs downwards, cauſes thatlame- 
1 vi; and therefore in their cure have 
&, not Ne application to the back and 


$ as well as the feet: but Mr. 
fe, in his anatomy, has not on- 
given the beſt account of this diſ- 
per, but has alſo pointed forth 


ten as 
of any 
ut one. 


onſiſt of ve method of cure. In de- 
e ſhank; ing the coffin bone he has the 
droader, ring words ; 

the bet lis ſubſtance is ſungous or ſpon- 


J, having innumerable little 
vles piercing through its ſides, 
Ir the paſſage of the veſſels ; as 
lo very {mall ſinuſes whereinto 
ſe implanted the ends of the ten- 
ns of the muſcleAtbat move the 


u, of 
GH. 


"ORME 


/ 


FOU 
* lower part of the leg and foot, 
* whoſe fibres being at any time at- 
© fected, either by bruiſes, ill ſhoe- 
ing, or ſtanding in the water af- 
© ter hard riding, while the horſe is 
hot, or by ſtanding ſtiil in the ſta - 
ble for ſeveral days without hav- 
ing the feet ſtopt up, and the like. 
I ſay, the tendinous fibres, being 
affected by theſe or other means, 
© caufe the horſe to have ſuch great 
« pain in his feet, that he can ſcarce 
© endure to tread upon them, which 
© lameneſs we call a founder. Now 
this diftemper is fo much the hard- 


lie ſo far out of reach; moſt of 
them running on the upper fide of 
the bone, betwixt it and the hoof, 
and not to its bottom; ſo that the 
hoof growing upon the ſides, as 
the ſole doth at the bottom, there 
© Is a great hazard, but we ſhall 
+ miſs effe&ing a cure, if we only 
„pull the ſole out, and do not cut 
© part of the hoof off allo.” 

This method in all obflinate ca- 
ſes ſhould be complied with, as the 
moſt certain; being ſuch, if rightly 
managed, as may for the moſt part 
be attended with ſucceſs; and no- 
thing can be more properly applied 
to the wounds made in the hoof than 
tar, turpentine, and honey melted 
together, with a fourth part of ſpi- 
rit of wine, ſoaking pledgits of clean 
hurds in this mixture, and laying 
them pretty warm upon the razures 
or chinks, omitting two days after 
the fuſt dreſſing; continuing after - 
wards to make your applications e- 
very day, until the vacant ſpaces of 
the hoof are filled up. The fame 
applications ought alſo to be made 


W ‚ 19a K K a «„ „ 


* 


to the ſole; covering the whole foot 


with flaxen cloths dipt in oil and 
vinegar, beat together, Which ma 
be faſtned with a roller or a pretty 
long piece of lift, 


. But 


er to cure, by reaſon theſe fibres 
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Bot the preceding method is on- 
ly neceſſary in obſtinate caſes : for 
many times the foundering is cured 
only by melting pitch and tar, with 
a ſufficient quantity of hog's lard, 
pouring the mixture boiling hot up- 
on the le, and ſtuffing it up very 
carefully with hurds, and abovz 
them a piece of leather with ſplents. 
This is very good, but would be 
much more efficacious, if the ſole 
was pared ſomewhat thin, and half 
an our ce of camphor diſſolved in 


the mix:u:6;-juſt as it comes off the 


fire. Cibſen's Farricr's Guide. 

2. FOUNDERING i the Cheſt. See 
CursT FOUNDERING, 

FOUR CoRN ERS, in the man- 


age: or to work upon the ſout cor- 


ners, is to divide in imagination the 


volt or round into four quarters ; ſo- 


that upon each of thele quarters, 
the horſe makes a round or two at 
trot or gallop; and when he has 
done fo upon each quaiter, he has 
made the our corners. Guillet, 
FRENZY, or MaDvwnEss, in a 
horſe, See the article MIADNESS. 
FROTH, in the mange, is a 
moiſt white matter, that ouzes from 
a horſc's mouth, otherwiſe called 
foam, A horſe that, by champieg 


SESSIONS SDTSDTINTT IDNR 


FUZ 


on his bridle, throws out a ; 
deal of froth, is judged to be a hor 
of mettle: and health, and to hays 


aſſage © 
when the 
e too pri 


cold, freſh month. Cuillet. orſe a g 
FRUSH, or FROG, of a br; inals, 
a ſort of tender horn which arid to acci 
the middle of the ſole, and at H uickneſs 
diſtance from the toe, divides inWearated | 
two branches, running toward: HM enveyed 
heel, in the form of a fork. Ih bout ter 
they ſay, look after this horſe, Mee under 
the fleſh is tun in upon the bis liq 
I ſee an excteſcence or ſprouting Mood, w 
fleſh in that part, There isa fg tr from 
that ſorrel's fruſh ; and this Brac 
has a ſcabbed fruſh; and here The uſ 
another that has a fat fruſh ; Meng mix 
is, a {ruſh that is too thick and u to atter 
large, Guillet, arts, in 
Running FRUSH, or TaxruMhe water: 
See Ru x NN THRUSH. nd ſlimy 
FUZEE, two dangerous ſplent e inteſti 
joining hom above downwam en, it al 
commonly a frzee riſes to the h line and 
and lames the horſe. Fuzees cifWMiyle, dit 
from ſcrews or thorough ſplents Pied, an 
this, that the latter are placed Mer the re: 
| the two oppoſite ſides of the ies the 
Fuzees are a great deal more darude or p 
gerous than a ſimple ſplent. O ptincipa 
let and Solleyſell. Navel- 
\aVEL-C 

Wind C 

Vinp-G 
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YN ALL, in anatomy, a yellow 

bitter juice or humcur, calſzd 

alſo the bile, ſecreted from the blood 

in the glands of the liver, and de- 

poſited in a peculiar reſervoir, called 
the gall-bladder, in moſt animals. 


uroiſhed 

| ' beneath 

G A L | o that th 

ied de horſe | 

Though a horſe bas no gal- eat, bu 

der, yet he has the forus bil:or. nw. TI 

or gall-pipe, which is very le ould ne; 

and horſts abound with gall a5 vt ate n 
as «ny other creature; and arc Men will 
quently in danger, either 1 Iain, 


GAL 


"aq uſage of the gall is obſtructed, or 
de 2 ben the diſcharge of it happens to 
to have WW too profuſe ; and therefore had a 
t. orſe a gal- bladder, as ſome other 
a bir; vimals, it might be greatly expoſ- 
lo accidents, by the violence and 
d at U aicknels of his motions. It is ſe- 
ides infarated by its proper veſſels, and 
ward: M enveyed directly into the firſt gut, 
© Ih bout ten or twelve inches below 
horſe, ¶ e undermoſt orifice of the ſtomach. 
the frog his liquor is ſeparated from the 
outing Mlood, which is imported to the li- 
isa fig fer from the ſpleen, &c. G:bſor 
this w Bracken. 
d her: The uſe of the bile therefore upon 
vſh ; M eing mixed with the chyle and fæces 
k and u to attenuate and diſſolve the oil 
arts, intimately mix them Ker 
T «rue watery, to cleanſe off viſcidities, 
nd ſlimulate the muſcular fibres of 
us ſplenii de inteſt ines to their periſtaltic mo- 
wnwardhon, it alſo obtunds and corrects the 
o the kiefWiline and acrimonious parts of the 
zees cif{Miyle, diſſolves ſuch as were coagu- 
ſplents Pied, and opens the lacteal paſſages 
placed offer the reception of the chyle, it ex- 
f the tes the appetite and aſſimilates 
nore darude or prepared aliment, therefore 
nt. C principal in digeſtion. 
Navel-GALL. See the article 
\AVEL-GALL, 
Wind GALL. See the article 
Vind-GALL, 
ig. GALLING of a horſe's back. 
3 Wood horſes are often ſubje to gall 
pon their backs, and the utmoſt 
ae ought to be taken to prevent or 
ure it, The beſt method of pre- 
ention is to take a hind's ſkin, well 
uroiſhed with hair, and fit it neat- 
' beneath. the pannel of the ſaddle, 
that the hairy fide may be next 
„ borſe; this does not harden by 
gal- eat, but keeps the horſe from gal- 
5 bie. This is alſo a method that 
very 1a Would-never be omitted with horſes 
all a5 ner are newly cured of ſuch a hurt, 
ind ales It will prevent their falling into 
r wi.) gin. In long journeys, and in 


' 
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horſes that are ſubject to gall, it is 
always proper fo take off the ſaddle, 
as ſoon as the horſe is brought in, 
and examine whether the back be 
at all preſſe, or pinched, in any 

art: it will be well to re-examine 
it after an hour or two, to ſee what 
effect the ſtanding has had, for of- 
ten the part hurt will not ſhew it at 
firſt, but will ſwell very violently 
afte: wards, In this caſe, where 
the ſkin is, not ſretted, but a ſwel- 
ling comes on, a bag of coarſe cloth 
ſhould be filled with warm dung, 


and tied upon the ſwelling, which 


will not only prevent it from grow- 
ing worſe, but wiil take it often 
quite down; or the ſwelling may 
be well rubbed with good brandy, 
laying on a paper ſoaked in it, If 
the ſkin be broker, a mixture of 
red wine and ſallad oil is a good re- 
medy. Solleyſell. See the articles 
NAVEL-GALL, BACK-SORE, HAR=- 
NESS, SADDLE, &c. 

It may not be amiſs to tell the 
reader how he may preſerve his own 
poſteriors, as well as the horſes 
back, from galling, fretting, or ex- 
coriating; to which end, the firſt 
thing is, to tide upon a large ſaddle, 
Next to that is, after eaſing yourſelf 
from the horſe, and either walking 
ſlowly, or reſling yourſelf upon 
ſome eaſy ſeat, and now and then 
cooling your buttocks in cold wa- 
ter, to harden the ſkin: for it is 
much eaſter to prevent by good 
management the buttocks from gall- 
ing, than to make the ſkin come on 
again vpon a journey : therefore, 
apply pretty large plaſters ſpread 
thin upon leather with diachylon ta 
the buttocks, before they are actual- 
ly fore; and if the ſkin is off the 
buttocks, no other application 1s 
better than theſe very plaſters. 
Bracken's Farricry. 

GALLOP, in the manage, is 
the ſwifteſt natural pace of a horſe, 
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GAL. 


performed by reaches or leaps ; the 


' two fore-feet being raiſed almoſt at 


the ſame time; and when theſe are 
in the air, and juſt ready to touch 
the ground again, the two hind-ſeet 
are lifted almoſt at once. In gallop- 
ing, the horſe may lead with which 
fore-leg he pleaſes; the moſt uſual 
way is that with the right; but 
which ſoever it be, the hind-leg of 
the ſame ſide muſt follow it next: 
otherwiſe the legs are ſaid to be diſ- 
united, and the gallop to be falſe. 
To remedy this diſorder, the rider 
muſt ſtay the horſe a little on the 
hand, and help him with the ſpur a 
little on the contrary fide to that on 
which he is diſunited. As for ex- 
ample, if he be diſunited on the 
right ſide, help him with the left 
ſpur, by ſtaying him as before on 
the hand a little; and alſo helping 
him at the ſame time with the calves 
of your lege, 

In a circle, the horſe is confined 
always to lead with his ——_— 
within the turn, otherwile he is ſai 
to gallop falſe: but here too the 
hind leg of the ſame fide mult fol- 
low. : 

When you mak? trial of a gal- 


loper, obſerve if he performs it e- 


qually and puſh him on ſomewhat 
hard, that you may know by his 
ſtop, whether he has ſtrength and 
vigour, which is termed a tund or 
ſource ; and if he alſo be ſenfible 
of the ſpur. Of a horſe that has an 
ealy light gillop, that gallops fine, 
they lay, he gallops upon his 
haunches ; he does not preſs, heavy 
upon the bridle; he hends his fore 
legs well; he is well coupled, keeps 
his legs united. 

The great gallop, or the hunting 
gallop,; or the gallop with a long 
ttretch, or gallop wich all the heels, 
e. full ſpeed, A ſhort light gal- 
10p, i. e, à flow gallop. We alſo 
4% hand gallop, a canterbury gal- 


GAL 
lop, a ſchool gallop, &c. a (ſmoy 
gallop cloſe to the ground the Fresch 
call the Engliſh gallop. See che 
next article, 

GALLOPADE, in the manage 
the fine gallopade, the ſhort op 
the liſtening gallop, the gallop « 
the ſchool. It is a hand gallop, « 
gallop upon the hand, in which ; 
horſe galloping upon one or tw 
treads is well united, and well nt. 
courci or knit together, well coupled, 
and well ſet hey oh him. Hence they 
ey, this horſe makes a gallopade, 
and works with one haunch in: i.. 
inſtead of going upon one tread, 
whether right out or in a circle, hehu 
one haunch kept in ſubjection, let the 
turn or change of the hand be wh 
it will; ſo that the inner haunch, 
which looks to the center of the 
ground, is more narrowed and 
comes nearer to that center than the 
ſhoulder does; and thus the hork 
does not go altogether to that ſide; 
and his way of working is lite 
more than one tread, and ſomewhat 
leſs than two. The difference be. 
tween working with one haunch in, 
and galloping upon volts, and mar- 
aging upon terra a terra, is that ingal- 
loping upon volts, and working tem 
a terra, the two haunches are kept 
ſubject, and the two haunches ar 
in, op is, within the volt, but n 


galloping a haunch in, only one it 


kept ſubject. 

To gallop united, to gallop upot 
the good or right foot, is when! 
horſe that gallops right out, having 
cut the way, or led with either d 
his fore-!egs, continues to liſt that 
fame leg always firſt z ſo that tif 
hinder-leg of a ſide with the leading 
fore-leg muſt likewiſe be raiſed ſoon 
er than the other hind- leg. For in 
ſtance, if the right fore · ſeg lead be 
fore the left, then the right hind 


muſt likewiſe move ſooner than 1 
5 e 


&t hind- 
the horſe 
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& hind-leg z and in this order muſt 
the horſe continue to go on. 

To gallop falſe, to diſunite, to 
rag the haunches, to change feet, 


anage, | 1 | 
llop, Pe ge or run upon alſe feet, to gal- 
1 of op upon the alle foot, is when the 


alloper having led with one of the 
ore · legs, whether the right or leſt, 
does not continue, make to that leg 
lways ſet out firſt, nor to make the 
ind-leg of a fide with the leading 
g to ove before its oppoſite hind- 
pg; that is to ſay, the orderly 
oing is interrupted. 

A horſe that gallops falſe, gal- 
pps with an unbecoming air, and 


which 1 
or two 
ell rac. 
-oupled, 
nce they 
llopade, 
n: i. e. 
e tread, 
le, he ha 


n, let the commodes the rider. I your horſe 
be whir llops falſe, or diſunites, and you 
haundh, ve à mind to put him upor keeping 
of tele right foot, and uniting well his 
ved and onches, you muſt bring to with the 


Ives of your legs, and then with 
e out ſpur ; that is, the (pur that 
contrary and oppoſite to the ſide 
which he diſunites ; ſo that it he 
ſunites to the right, you mult prick 
m with the left heel. Guillet. 


than the 
the hork 
hat ſide; 

is little 
omewht 


he. 

danch in WY GANACHES, in the manage, 
and mu- the two bones on each ſide of the 
nat ingi. der part of the head, oppoſite to 


neck, or onſet of the head, 
hich form the lower jaw, and give 
motion. 


king ter 
s are kept 


It is in this place that 
"ge; glands or Rernels of the ſtrangles 
ly one it glanders are placed. Guillet. 


GANGRENE, a very great and 


Hop vpe Serous degree of inflammation, 
« when I erein the parts affected begin to 
It, having Tupt, or put on a ſtate of putre- 
- either eon: whence a gangrene appears 


be a mortification in i:s firſt or 


to ney pinning ſtate, while yet the part 


the» 
_ uns ſome ſenſe of pain, and a 
Aiſed ſoot of the natural heat, by which 


«diſtinguiſhed from a ſphacelus, 


. For it 0 rom: 
g lead b morough mortification, where 
ut bind is no ſenſe or warmth left, See 
r than 0822 FICaTION. 


The ſigns of a gangrene are, when 


[el 
lymptoms of inflammation too 
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1 
ſuddenly diſappear, without taking 
away the cauſe; a dull ſenſe in the 
part, ſoftneſs, flaccitlity, not riſing 
again if depreſſed, puſtles full of 
a lymphatic or watery liquor, ſome- 
times yellowiſh, at other times of a 
reddiſh colour, in and about the 
place inflamed. After this, comes 
on a deadly blackneſs of the fleſh, 
&., the ſigns of an adual mortifi- 
cation. 

In the cure of a gangrene, no- 
thing exceeds timely and ſmart ſcari · 
fication or cutting into the part in 
ſeveral places, to diſcharge the fer- 
menting blood and humouts tending 
to corruption. And really the ichor 
which flows out in ſuch caſes is of 
ſo corroſive a quality, that it takes 
away the poliſh of a fine ſteel in- 
ſtrument, and tinges it with à blu:ſh 
caſt... After ſcarihcation it is nece(\- 
ſary to wath the ſores and all round 
the part with ſtrong and warm lime- - 
water, with lome ſuſphur of vivum 
in powder, mixed with it; about a 
quarter of a pound to two quarts of 
the lime water will be nufficient. 
Belloſte recommends the following 
ſolution for a gangrene. * Take ſpi- 
© rit of nitre, made with oil of vi- 
* triol, or for want of that, aqua 
* fortis, two cunces ; quickſilver, 


an ounce, mixed.“ Moilten clothes 


in this liquor, and fold them round 
the gangrened part, whereby the 
dead will readily ſeparate from the 

ſound. Bracken's Far iesy. 
GASKOIN, the hinder thigh of 
an horſe, which begins at the {tiffe, 
and reaches to the ply, or bending 
of the ham, See the article THiGa, 
GATE, in the manage, is utcd 
for the going or pace of a horſe, 
Hence they ſiy, this horſe has a 
good gate, but the other has a 
broken gate; that is, this horſe goes 
well, but the cther does not. Gurllet, 
GATHERERS or NiPPpeRs, 
the name uſually given to ſour teeth, 
I 3 which 
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GEL 


which a horſe gets when he is three 
years old. See the articles AGE of ſpermatic veſſels is by cauterizing 


a Horſe, and "TEETH. 

GAUNT BELLIED, or Licart 
BELLIED horſe, is one whole belly 
ſhrinks up towards his flanks, 
whence you may conclude he is ex- 
tremely coſlive, and annoyed with 
much unnatural heat, ſo as always 
to be very waſhy, tender, and un- 
healthy, after bard labour, 

In order to cure it, we muſt ob- 
ſerve, that all horſes have twa ſmall 
ſtrings reaching from the cods to the 
bottom of the belly, one on each 
ſide; you muſt therefore with your 
finger break theſe ſtrings, and then 
anoint the part every day with freſh 
butter and the ointment populneum 
mixed in equal quantities. Ruſſtic 
Die. 
GELDING, a term uſed to de- 
note the operation of caſtrating 
horſes; and uſed alſo for the horſes 
ſo caftrated, or whole teſticles are 
cut out, 

The gelding of a foal is an eaſy 
operation, and ſeldom attended with 
any ill accident, But if a horſe's 
ftones ſhould be bruiſed or ctherwiſe 
hurt, and ſo become irrecoveraÞle, 


the extirpating of theſe will require. 


the ſkill of a good artiſt. The herſe 
being firſt caſt on a dunghil, or o- 


ther ſoft place, the ſcrotum or out- 


ward caſe is to be cut open on each 
ſide, where both ſtores are to be 
ts ken away; and where there is but 
one, that ſide where the diſcaſed 
flone lies; previous to taking out 


the ſtones, tie a waxed thread round 


the ſtrings, to ſtop the biood 3 and 
with a pair of ſharp ſciſſars or knile, 
cut the ſtrings between the ligature 
and the one, applying to the wound 


pledgits dipped in the common di- 


eſtive, mixed with ſpirits of wine, 
e over all compieſſes and a 


bandage. 


G EN 
The uſual method of ſecuring the 


their extremities, and filling up the 
ſcrotum or bag with ſalt : this me. 
thod, though ſucceſsfully praQtiſed 
on young colts, ſhould by no meant 
be truſted to in grown horſes; be. 
cauſe the eſchar from burning may 
by accidents be removed, and a pro- 
fuſe bleeding enſue before it is dif. 
covered. Should a fever or inflam- 
mation enſue, bleed largely, and 
follow the directions laid down un. 
der the article FEVER. Should the 
belly and ſheath ſwell, foment twice 
a day, and bathe often with oil of 
roſes and vinegar, till the tumor 
ſublides, and the wound digeſts, 
Gibſon's Farrier's Guide, and Bart. 
let's Farriery, 

In gelding of horſes there are two 
things principally to be regarded, 
which are the age of the creature, 
and the ſeaſon of the year; if it be 
a colt that is to be gelt, it may be 
done at nine days old, or at fifteen, 
or as ſoon as the teſticles come down; 
for the ſooner this is done the better 
it always is for ſtrength and courage 
in the creature afterwards, But : 
farrier may geld a horſe at any age 
that he pleaſes, if he will be careful 
as to the cure, The ſecond thing i 


.the time of the year, as to this, the 


months of April and May are 2. 
ways eſteemed the moſt proper, 
but it ſnould by no means be done 
later than in June for the ſum 
time; if this is paſſed by, it ought 
to be deferred till the ſalſ of the lea 
or end of September. The fares 
generally add a third conſideration, 
which is always to do it in the want 
or decreaſe of the moon. Ruſtic Did. 

GENETTE, in the manage, 1 
turkiſh bit, the curb of which 1s 2! 
of one piece, and made like a late 
ring, and placed above the liberty 
of the tongue. 
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G E N 

When they bridle a horſe, they 
make his chin paſs through this 
carb, which ſurrounds his beard. 
This ſort of bit was much uſed at 
the court of France, when Guillet 
wrote. 

GENETTE, is alſo vt for th: 
particular way of riding pravtiled in 
Spain, which being ſo ſhort. that 
the fpurs bear upon the horſe's 
ak, would be reckoned an in- 
decency in France and England; 
but among the Spaniards, it paſſes 
for a piece of gallantty, and hand- 
ſome carriage, when they ri le upon 
their genettes 1n going to count be- 
fore the ladies. Gulet. 

GIGGS, or Gigs, or FLars, 
little (welliogs or bladders, with 
black heads, that grow in the mouth 
of a horſe on the inhle ef the lips 
and palate, which will tometimes ap- 
pear as big as a walnut, ani fopain- 
jul withal, that the horſe will let 
his meat fall out of his mouth, or at 
leaſt keep it in his mouth unchewed, 
The gigs proceed from foul ſecd- 
ing; and are cured by ſlitting them 
open with a knife or lancet, and 
waſhing them afterwards with falt 
and vinegar : but when they dege- 
nerate into what are called cankers, 
which are known by little white 
lpecks, that ſpread, and occaſion ir- 
regular ulcers, the b:ſt method then 
is to touch them daily with a ſmzll 
flat cautery moderately heated, till 
the ſpreading is Ropped ; and to rub 
the ſores, three or tour times a day, 
with ZEgyptiacum, and tinQure of 
myrrh ſharpened with oil or ſpirit of 
vitriol : when by this dreſling the 
lloughs are ſeparated, they may be 
vaſhed frequently with a ſpunge 
dipt ip copperas or ſublimate wa- 
ter, if they continue to ſpread; or 
a tincture made by diſſolving half an 
ounce of burnt alum, and two ounces 
of honey, in a pint of tindture of 
tvies, Either of theie will dry them 


GEA 

up, and are very uſeful in-moſt dif- 
orders of the moutb. Ruſtic Did. 
and Bartlet's Farriery. | 

_ GiGOT, in the manage. A 
branch aſter the form of a gigot or 
leg, is a branch the lower past of 
which is round, and called in French 
gargouiile. Guilict. 

GLAND, ia anatomy, a ſoſt 
ſpongy, lax body, ſerving to ſepa- 
rate tume particular humour from 
the mals of b'ood, and in brute 
creatures commonly called a kernel. 
A gland is principally compoſed of 
a long continued convolution of one 
or mare arteries, from whoſe. ſides 
arites a multiplicity of excretory 
ducts, of larger or ſmaller dimen- 
ſions in proportion to the thicker or 
thinner fluid deltined by nature to 
pals through them, agreeably to the 
exigeneies of the animal fabric. Moſt 
part of the body are ſupplied with 
glands, and thole of various kinds. 
The ſkin abounds with minute 

lands, for the tecretion of the ſweat. 

he udder is a gland whoſe office it 
is to prepare the miſk, the liver is a 
gland that ſeparates the bile from 
the blood ; and the kidneys are 
giands tormed for the ſecretion of 
the wine. The falivacy glands are 
ot ute to moiſten the fo'd, and ren- 
der it more caly to be digeſted. 
As to what regards the lympha- 
tic glan'!s, ſome of theſe are ſituated 
in the head, fome of them 1n the 
cheſt, and ſome in the lower belly; 
whit otheis are diſperſed in the 
interſtices ot the muſcles, or accom- 
pany the large blood-veſſels. The 
limbs are furniſhed but with a few 
of them; and thoſe generaily ſmall, 
which a-twrh{tanding, af diſtemper- 
ed, will acquire a conſiderable 
ſize. From a burſting of theſe v-i- 
le's, thus increaſed in their bulk, 
proceed arophies. 

Several ill effects ariſe likewiſe 
from diſorders in the other glands, 

I 4 25 
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as the jaundice from a diſtempered 
liver, or an ohſtruction of the bili- 
ary ducts; violent colds from a 
preternatural ſtate of the parotides, 
and other glands ahout the ears, 


mouth, and throat ; and a ſtubborn 


coſtiveneſs, and ſometimes a purg- 
ing, from a diſeaſed condition of 
the ſmall] glands, and membranes 
of the inteſtines, The glands of 
the external parts are alſo ſometimes 
inflamed and ſuppurate; and ſome- 
times grow hard and ſchirrous. Nor 
are the glands ſubſervient to the lu- 
brication of the joints exempt from 
being affected with diſeaſes, See 
the article KERNEL, Wood's Trea- 
tiſt of Farriery. 
GLANDERS, a flux or running 
of corrupt matter from the noſe of a 
horſe, which is of different colours, 
white, yellow, green, or black, ac- 
cording to the degree of malignity, 
or according as it has been of long 
or ſhort continuance. Gibſon's Far- 
rier's Guide, and Bracken's art of 
Farriery. 

The cauſe and ſeat of the glanders 
have till lately been fo imperſect- 


ly handle4, and ſo little underſtood, 


by the writers on this diſtemper, that 
it is no wonder it ſhould be ranked 
among the incurables : but a new 
light having been thrown on this 
whole affair by M. la Foſſe, the 
French king's farrier, who has been 
at the pains to trace out and diſcover 
by diſſections, the ſource and cauſe 
of this diſorder, we hope the method 
he has propoſed, with ſome further 
experiments and improvements, will 
ſoon bring to a certainty of cure (in 
molt caſes at leaſt) a diſtemper ſo 
dangerous to our horſes, and that 
hitherto has eluded the force of art. 
Before we make mention of this 
work, which has the approbation of 
the royal academy of ſciences, it 
will not be unacceptable to our read- 
ers, we apprehend, to have a more 
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particular account of the ſym 
of this diſorder from M. la Foſſe, 
that we may the better judge of the 
merit of our author, and his diſco. 
veries. This gentleman then haz 
diſtinguiſhed ſeven different kinds of 
glanders, four of which are incu- 
rable. 
The firſt proceeds from ulcerated 
lungs ; the purulent matter of which 
comes up the trachea, and is dif. 
charged through the noſtrils, like a 
whitiſh liquor, ſometimes appearing 
in lumps and grumes. In this dij- 
order, though the matter is dif. 
charged, from the noſtrils, yet the 
malady is ſolely in the lungs, 

The ſecond is a waſting humour, 
which uſually ſeizes horſes at the de- 
cline of a diſeaſe, cauſed by too 
hard labour: this defluxion allo pro. 
ceeds from the lungs. 

The third is a malignant diſ. 
charge which attends the ftrangles, 
ſometimes, and falls upon the lungs, 
which runs off by the noſtrils. 

The fourth is when an acrimo- 
mous humour in the farcy ſeizzt 
theſe 18 wheie it ſoon makes 
terrible havock. 

The fifth we ſhall deſcribe by and 
by, as ariſing from taking cold. 

The fixth is a diſcharge from the 
ſtrangles, which ſometimes ven's it- 
ſelf upon the noſtrils. Sce the ar- 
ticle STRANGLES. 

Theſe are the varjous diſorders 
which have been obſerved ſometimes 
to throw matter out from the 10- 
ſtrils; let us now deſcribe the real 
glanders. 

The matter then diſcharged from 
the noſtrils of a glandered horle i 
either white, yellow, or greeniſh; 
ſometimes ſtreaked or tinged with 
blood; when the diteaſe is of long 
ſtanding, and the hones are fovle!, 
the matter turns blackiſh, and be- 
comes very fcetid, and is always it 
tended with a ſwelling of the kr 
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or glands under the jaws, in every 
orſe is gene- 
rally healthy -and found, till the 
diſtemper hath been of ſome conti- 
nuance. 

It is always a bad ſign when the 
matter ſlicks to the inſide of the 
noſtrils like glue or ſtiff paſte ; when 
the inſide of the noſe is raw and 
looks of a livid or lead colour ; 
when the matter becomes bloody, 
and ſtinks; and when it looks of an 
eſh-colour. But when only a lim- 
pid fluid is firſt diſcharged, and af- 
terwards a whitiſh matter; the 
gland under the jaw not increaſing, 
and the diſorder of no long continu- 
ance, we may expect a ſpeedy cure: 
for in this caſe, which ariſes from 
iaking cold, after a horſe has been 
over heated, the pituitary membrane 
is but ſlightly inflamed ; the lymph 
in the tmall veſſcls condenſed, and 
the glands over loaded, but not yet 
ulcerated. 

From theſe ſymptoms and ſome 
obſervations made both by Bracken 
and Giblon, it is plain they were 
not abſolute ſtrangers to the ſeat of 
this diſorder, though they negle&ted 
puſhing their inquiries to the foun- 
tain head, and conſequent:y were at 
a Joſs to know how to apply the fe- 
medy to the parts affected. But la 
Foſſe, aſter examining by diſſec- 
tion, the carcaſſes ot glandered 
horſes, and making a ſtrict ſcrutiny 
into the ſtate of the viſcera, aſſiſted 
for that purpoſe by ingenious and 
expert anatomilts, for ten years '0- 
gether, affirms this diſeaſe to be al- 
together local, and that the true ſeat 
of it is in the pituitary membrane, 
which lines the partition along the 
inſide of the noſe, the maxillary h- 
nuſes, and the frontal ſfinuies's, that 
the viſcera, as liver, lungs, &c. of 
ghindered horſes ate in general ex- 
creding ſound, nd conſequently that 
the leat of this duo ger is not in thote 
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parts, as has been aſſerted by moſt 
authors; nor indeed is it probable 
it ſhould : for how could ſuch horſes 
preſerve their appetite, their good 
appearance, ſleek and ſhining coats; 
in a word, all the ſigns of health 
for many years together (which 
many glandered horfes are known 
to enjoy) with - ſuch diſtempered 
bowels. 

But on nicely examining the heads 
of ſuch horſes, he found the cavities 
abovementioned more or leſs filled 
with a viſcous flimy matter; the 
membrane which lines both them, 
and the noſtrils inflamed, thickened, 
and corroded, with ſordid ulcers, 
which in ſome caſes had eat into the 
bones. He obſerves that when glan- 
dered horſes diſcharge matter from 
both noſt:11s, both ſides of the mem- 
brane and cavities were affected: 
but when they ran at one noſtril on- 
ly, that fide only was found diſ- 
tempered. 

It is a curious remark of our au- 
thor, that the (ſublingual glands, or 
the kernels ſituated under the jaw 
hune, which are always ſwelled in 
this diſtemper, do not diſcharge their 
lymph into the mouth, as in man, 
but into the noſtrils; and that he 
conitantly found their obſtruction 
agreed with the diſcharge, it one 
gland only was affefted : then the 
borſe diicharged trom one nofiril 
only, but if bath were, then the diſ- 
charge was from both. 

He ſometimes though rarely fourd 
the bony partition of the noie cari- 
ous br rotten, but that the ſponey 
bones about this part muſt ſuffer 
from the acrimony of matter long 
pert up is not at all to be douhted, 
though the more ſolid ones may e- 
ſcape. | 
The ſeat of this diforder, thus 
diſcovered, our author with great 
ingenuity has paved the way ter 
cure: by trepanning theſe cavities, 

and 
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and taking out a piece of bone; by 
which means the parts affected may 
be waſhed' with a proper injection; 
and in fine. the ulcers deterged, 
healed, and dried up. a 

But as from the obſervations ſince 
made by this gentle man, there are 
different ſpecies of the glanders: fo 
the cure of the milder kinds may fi ſt 
be attempted by injections and ſu- 
migations. Thus after taking celd, 
ſhould a horſe for fifteen or twenty 
days diſcharge a limpid fluid, or 
whitiſh matter, from one or both 
ncſtii]s, the glands under the jaw 
rather growing harder, than dimi- 
niſning, we may expect it will de- 
generate into a true glanders. Jo 
prevent which, aſter firſt kleeding 
and treating him as above directed, 
for a cold, let an emno!lient 1nj<con 
prepared with a decoction oi linſeed 
and marſun3zllows, elder, camo-— 
mile flowers, -and honey of roſes, 
or ſuch like, be throw: up as far as 
poſſible with a ſtrong ſyringe, and 
repeated three times a day, Should 
the running not leſſen, ur be remov- 
ed in a fortnight, by ihe ute cf this 
injection, a reſtringent one may now 
be prepared with tincture of voles ; 
lime water, &c. (as will hereafter 
be particularly deſcribed) and the 
noſtrils fumigated with the powders 
of frankincenſe, mich, amber, 
and cinnabar burnt on an iror. heat- 
ed for that purpoſe; the tume of 
which may eaſily he conveyed tnrough 
a tube into the nottiils, This me- 
thod has been found ſucceſsſul when 
uſed in time, but the methods of 
cure depend on the ſtubbornels of 
the diforderz and when. inveterate, 
recourſe muſt be had to the cpera- 
tion ubove mentioned, | 

This operation la Foſſe has per- 
formed on three' horſes, two of 
whom diſcharg:d from one noſtril 
only, and the third from bath: the 
two firit he trepanned on that lide of 
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the head which was affected; and to 
the other he performed it on both, 
and found that the wound and per. 
toration filled up with good fleſh in 
twenty ſix days; and that the 
horſes ſuffered no inconvenie:ice from 


the operation, though after this ex- 


periment, they were put to death, 

The directions and orders. of the 
civil government of France, which 
hinders people from keeping glan- 
dered horſes long, prevented NI. la 
Foſſe repeating his attempts, and 
puſhing his experiments farther : 
but it is to be hoped, that ſo uſeful 
a project will be purſued to its ut- 
moſt extent, as it ſeems ſo promi- 
ling in the execution, and is lo im- 
portant in its conſequences, to which 
end we fſhail beg leave to animad- 
vert en what has been ſaid, and of- 
{er our opinion both in relation to 
the diſcate, the operation, and the 
m-nner of condutting the cure. 

In order to prove that a great in- 
ſlammation of the pituitary mem- 
brane is always the cauſe of the 
glanders, M. le Fo, has attempt- 
ed to bring on an inflammation upon 
the ſame membrane, by a corrolive 
injection; and when the injection was 
only thrown into one file, the max- 
i:lzry lymphatic glands were ſwelled 
on the ſame fide ; and that noſtril 
only produced the diſcharge: but 
when both notrils were injected, 
theſe ſymptoms appeared on both 
fides. This gentleman obſerves, 
that the bone of the maxillary finus 
being broke by the kick of another 
horſe, the uſual ſymptoms ,of the 
glanders ſoon appeared from the in- 
flammation the pituitary membrane 
ſuffered on the occation. , 

Ine original tource and cauſe then 
of this diſorder ſerms to be an in- 
flainma'tion of the glands and mem- 
brane thst lines the neoftrils and 
thele cavities, which, it not diſper- 
ſed in time, will form matter and 
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ulcerate, and erode the bones for 
want of a free diſcharge to unload 
the cavities, and of proper applica- 
tions t6 cleanſe and deterge the ul- 
cers 5 violent colds or a feveriſh 
tranſlation ſ=ttling here, may alſo oc- 
caſion the ſame complaint, aud are 
probably the general caules. 

There is a diſorder in men called 
ozoena, that has a great imiliitude 
to this in horſes, and ariſes often 
jrom an inflammation in the max- 
Illary ſinuſes or cavities in the cheek 
bones, from whence enſues a col- 
lection of matter, which when the 
cavity is full, or the head properly 
inclined, runs over into the noſe, and 
would conſtantly diſcharge thence 
like a glandered horfe, was the head 
continued in the ſame poſition. The 
ſurgical cure is the taking out one 
or more teeth from the upper jaw, 
and perforating the cavity with a 
proper inſtrument, in order to make 
a depending orifice for the matter to 
flow through, and to make way for 
ſyringing the parts affected with, 
proper injections, which in this caſe 
are thrown through the cavity into 
the noſe. 

The ſimilarity of theſe two caſes, 
with the method of cure, and the 
ſuccels attending the ſurgica} treat- 
ment (which was firlt invented and 
perfected by our countrymen Drake 
and Cowper) undoubtedly gave the 
fuſt hint tor trepanning and ſyring- 
ing thele cavities in horſes 3; and it 
is molt probable, that when the o- 
peration is attempted in time, be- 
tore the bones become rotten, it will 
be attended with equal ſucceis: but 
aſter opening the cavilies, ſhould it, 
by probing, le diſcovered that the 
bones are in that ſtate, the beſt way 
then would be to diſpatch the horle, 
to prevent unneccllaiy trouble and 
expence. | 

The perforation being made on 
he maxi!lary and frontal ſinuſes, by 
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means of the trepan, our next boſi- 
neis is to prevent the holes ſrom fiil- 
ing up too faſt, as it may be ne- 
ceſſary to keep them open for ſome 
weeks, before a cure can be effect- 
ed: for which purpoſe, after the uſe 
of the injection, let the upper one 
be filled with a piece of cork waxed 
over, and adapted exactly to its ſize; 
the lower one may be kept open with 
a hollow leaden tent, through which 
there will be a ccnflart drain of 
matter from the ſinuſes, which will 
be greatly favoured by this depend- 
ing orifice, and both be detained by 
a proper bandage, If this method 
ſhould not prevent the granulations 
or ſhoots of the fleſh from filling up 
ſo faſt as to choak up the perfora- 
tion, and by that means hinder the 
injections paſſing freely, they muſt 
be apprefied by rubbing with cau- 
{tic medicines, or touching with the 
actual cautery, as may allo the bony 
has Ars which by obligirg them to 
extoliate or ſcale off, wil retard the 
healing. The injeCtions ſyſt made 
ule of ſhould be of a Cdetc;live na- 
ture, as a decoction of birthwort, 
gentian, and centzury ; to a quart 
of which, if two ounces of ZEpyp- 
tiacum and tinluie of myrrh are 
added, it may be as proper as any; 
and when the diſcharge is cb:erved 
to abate, and the colour alter to a 
tinck white matter, the injection 
may be changed for bailey water, 
honey of refes, and tincture of 
myrrh; and finally, to dry up the 
humidities, and recover the tone of 
the relaxed glands, Bites's a'um 
water, or a ſolution of coicathar vi- 
triol, lapis medicamentoſus, or ſuch 
like in lime-water will mo. proba- 
ly comp'ete the cure. Dr. Bracken 

recommend: the following, 
Take of slum and white vitiiol 
« powdered, of each four ounces 3 
© caicine them in a crucible; when 
cold, powder the calx, and mix 
* it 
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© it with a gallon of lime-water,and 


© a quart of vinegar ; decant the 


clear for vſe.” 

But whoever is at all acquainted 
with practical ſurgery well knows, 
that without the aſſiſtance of inter- 
nals, efpecially in glandular diſ- 
orders, the cure is not ſo eaſily ef- 
feed, nor rendered complete or 
laſting. I therefore adviſe a ſtrong 
decoction of guaiacum chips to be 
given every day to a quart or three 
pints throughout the cure, and 


when the matter leſſens, to purge at 


roper intervals; and put a rowel 
into the horſe's cheſt, in order to di- 
vert the fluids from their old chan - 
nel : if theſe ſhould not ſucceed, 
merevrials may be given with the 
phyhic ; and the alterative powders, 
with lime water may be given for a 
time, if the horſe is worth the ex- 
pence. Bartlet's Farriery. 
For particular directions for tre- 
panning glandered horſes, the rea- 
der is deſi.ed to conſult M. La Foſſe's 


Obſervations upon horſes, and Mr, 


Bartlet's Farriery, in each whereof 
the directions are further illuſtrated 
by a copper plate. 

Mr. Wood (in bis New Treatiſe 
of Farriery) declares,that all the au- 
thors why have hitherto wrote upon 
this diforder, have not been able to 
give us the leaſt probability of ac- 
compliſh-ng an effectual cure of it. 
Ax to the cauſe or ſeat of the glan- 
ders, he thinks that Dr. Bracken 
has ſet theſe particulars in as good a 
light as La Foſſe has done; and as 
to the treatinent of them, he thinks 
the French author only fingular in 
directing a hole to be made in the 
head, in order to throw in an in- 
ction, which from the obſervations 
he has made in reſpe& of trepanning 
horſes affected with the real glan- 
ders, he confidently aſſerts muſt turn 
out as fruitleſs and abortive as any 
method whatever. This writer can 
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by no means fall in with the ſenti- 
ments of M. La Foſſe, in ſuppoſing 
that the blood in the glanders is no 
way faulty, and that no ſtreſs is to 
be laid upon internal medicines, 
Our count: yman thinks the blood in 
this caſe muſt be very much vitiated, 
and full of ſalt, acrid, particles, as 
is evident from the ulcerations cauſ- 
ed in the glandular part of the head, 
For the cure of this diſtemper, Mr, 
Wood adviſes the fame remedies 
which he dire&s for colds and ſtran · 
gles. On the failure of theſe, let 
recourſe be had to falt marſhes, 
which is the only expecþent left that 
can carry along with it the leaſt pro- 
bability of bringing about a cure. 
The glanders are looked upon as 
the moſt infectious of all other ma- 
ladies that can happen to a horſe ; 
and, actording to Gibſon, it is cer- 
tainly ſo at ſome ſeaſons more than 


others. On the other hand, Bracken 


mentions that the glanders are not 
more contagious than a conſumption 
io human bodies. 

GLYSTER, or CLYsTER. A 
certain liquid remedy or injed ion 
introduced into the inteſtines by the 
fundament. 

- There can be nothing more ex- 
peditious in relieving divers diſtem- 
pers than the medicines that come 
under theſe forms; beſides which — 
are in all thoſe of the guts the mo 
certain, as they are immediately 
conveyed to the ſeat of the diſtem- 
per; whereas thoſe things given 
at the mouth mult often lie a con- 
ſiderable time, and likewiſe undergo 
many changes and alterations be- 
fore they can reach their proper ſcene 
of action: therefore all looſenels, 
cholics, all manner of coſtiveneſe, 
all fluxes and hcemorrhages of blood, 
&c. are moſt certainly corquered 


and overcome by one or other of 


theſe forms; but when theſe dil- 
charges 
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charges tend to the ſolution of ſome 
other diſeaſe, the judicious prac- 
titioner ought neither to attack them 
by glyſter, nor any other way, in 
contradiction to nature. Gibſon's 


Glyſters may be reduced to theſe 
different kinds, viz. laxative and 
emollient, purgative and rcſtiin- 

nt, 

Emollient glyſters are thoſe made 
of the decection of emollient herbs 
as mallows, marſhmallows, the herb 
mercury, pellitory, chamomile flow - 
ers, and ſuch like, which relax the 

ts, and (often the excrement when 

ey are hard and dry; and when to 
theſe are added an ounce of ſweet 
fennel-ſeed, or of bay-berries bruiſed, 
they make the glyſter decoction; 
ws | to make it laxative, oil and 
treacle, or coarſe ſugar may be dil- 
ſolved in the ſtrained decoQtion, 
while it is warm, and it will open 
a horſe's belly, and give eaſe by diſ- 
charging the excrements and other 
contents of his bowels without pain 
or griping. 

—— glyſters are compounded 
of the ſame | purging ingredients of 
which the various kinds of pnrges 
are made, added to the decoction of 
the emollient ingredients; or for 
want of theſe, to two or three quarts 
of fat broth. The propereſt pur- 
gatives for glyſters are ſena, colo- 
quintida, or bitter apple, jalap, le- 
nitive electuary, carrocoſtinum, or 
9000 of buck-thorn, with a hand- 
ul of common ſalt for a ſtimulus, 
when a ſpeedy and immediate diſ- 
charge is required, 

Reſtringent glyſers are intended 
to ſtop violent looſeneſſes ; they are 
ſeldom uſed, or indeed but little 
underſtood, by the praQtitioners in 
Farriery : but they have often been 
found efficacious when no internals 
by the mouth would avail, ſuch as 
decoctions of oak bark ard pome- 
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granate bark, halauſtines, red-roſes, 
dyers gall, and tuch like, with di- 
aſcordium, mithridate, or venice 
treacle aiflulved in them; and to 
theſe may be added a fourth kind, 
which may be termed nutritive, and 
are of great benefit in ſome convul- 
ſive caſes, where the jaws are ſet ſo 
cloſe that rothing can be tranſmit- 
ted into the ſtomach; or where the 
paſſages of the throat and gullet are 
ſwelled and inflamed, which ſome- 
times is lo violent that a horſe is in 
danger of being ſtarved or ſtrangled, 
unleſs nouriſhment can be conveyed 
ſome other way than by the mouth. 
Nutritive glyſters, or the conveying 
food by a pipe into the fundament, 
may conſiſt of broths made of ſheep's 
heads, ſheep's trotters, or any other 
kind of meat that is not too tat, as 
milk, potage, or rice milk ſtrained, 
or any other thing whereby a horle 
may receive a nowiſhment in any 
extremity, wherein nothing can be 
conveyed by the mouth. A nutri- 
tive glyſter ſhould be but ſmall in 
quantity, not exceeding a quart or 
three pits at a time: but ſhovid be 
often repeate:!, The like cautiop is 
no leſs neceſſary in adminiftring ra- 
ſtringent glyſters, which ought to be 
but ſmall in quantity, and have no- 
thing in their compoſition that is 
unctuous or oily, or that woutd al- 
ſo deſeat the erd for which they are 
given; and the longer they be in 
the bowels, before they come away, 
the more e fficacious they will prove 
in ſtopping lcoſeneſſes. In rega d 
to laxative and purging glyters, 
there is no need of any great reftric- 
tion as to the quantity, which may 
be given to two or three quaits in 
ſome cafes where the balls of dung 
are black and haidened in the puiles 
of the colon. 

I: ought to be a general rule in 
adminitiring glyſters of all kinds, 


that the horſe ſhould fiſt be raked 
by 
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by a perſon who has a ſmall hand, 
to take out the dung that lies in the 
ſtrait gut, 'The glyſter ſhould be 
but milk warm: the glyſter pipe 
ſhould be made of box, lignum vite, 


or any other wood that turns ſmooth 


and will receive a poliſh. It ſhould 
be at leaſt fourteen inches long, an 
inch thi-k at the noſle, and an inch 
and a half at the other end where 
the bag is faſtened ; and the mouth 
ſhould be turned into a ſmooth oval 
with little holes. Gibſon's Diſeaſes 


of horſes, 
GOAD, in the manage, the ſame 
with valet. S:e VALET, 


GOING, in the manage, the 
pace or gate of a horſe. See GATE. 

GONORRHOEA, or Mar- 
TERING of the yard. Ste Mar- 
TERING of the yard. 

GORGED, a term in farriery 
importing a ſwelling : thus they 
ſay, this horſe's paſtern- joint is gorg- 
ed, and the other has his legs gorg- 
ed; you muſt walk him to take 
down the ſwelling. Guillet. 

GOURDINESS, the dealer's term 
for a ſwelling in a horſe's leg. 
Bracken. ; 

GRAPES, a word ſometimes 
uſed to ſignify the arreſts, or mangy 
tumours in a horſes legs. See the 
article ARRESTS. 

GRAPPLE, in the manage. A 
horſe is ſaid to grapple either with 
one or both legs, when he catches 
or raiſes them more haſtily, and 
higher than ord:nary, as if he were 
curvetting. He grapples with one 
leg, when he raiſes it precipitately 
higher than the other, without bend- 
ing the ham. Hence they fay, your 
horſe harps or grapples, ſo that he 
muſt have the ſtring-halt in his 
hough. Guillet. 

GRASS ſeems to be the moſt natu- 
ral food of horſes as well as of many 
other brute creatures, but by reaſon 
of the Loldneſs-of our ſoil and cli- 
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mate, our graſs is not fo nouriſh- 
ing as to ſtrengthen a horſe for 
hard labour, without an addition of 
dry provender. See the article 
FEEDING of hoyſes, 

That graſs is always reckoned the 
beft, which is ſhort, thick, and on 
dry but fertile ground ; that needs 
tirtle manure, eſpecially ſuch as has 
always been made uſe of, only ag 
paſture and has little or no other 
dunging, but which the animals 
themſelves leave upon it : therefore 
moſt horſes thrive better on com- 
mons, or on the graſs that grows 
near commons, than on meadows 
that have been often mowed, and 
have had great crops of hay taken 
off them from time to time. 

A fummer's graſs is often neceſ- 
fary, more particularly to horſes glut. 
ted with food, and who uſe little 
exerciſe: but a month or two's run- 
ning is proper for moſt, thoſe eſpe- 
cially who have been worked hard, 
and have ſtiff limbs, ſwelled legs, 
or wind-galls. Horſes whoſe 2 
have been impaired by quitters, bad 
ſhoeing, or any other accidents are 
alſo beſt repaired at graſs, Theſe 
lameneſſes particularly require turn- 
ing out to graſs, where the muſclcs 
or tendons are contracted or ſhrunk: 
for by the continual gentle exerciſe 
in the field, with the affiſtance of a 
pattin ſhoe on the oppoſite foot, the 
ſhortened limb is kept on the ſtretch; 
the waſted parts are reſtored to their 
uſual dimenſions, and the limb a- 
gain recovers its uſual tone and 
ſtrength. Where it can be done 
conveniently, the paſturing them in 
May and June is in general moſt ad- 
viſeable, as the graſs in thoſe months 
is to be preferred, and the ſeaſon 18 
leſs infected with flies and heat, 
which in July and Augult are apt to 
he very troubleſome, and frequently 
ſo teize and torment 2 horſe, the, 
with ſtamping and kicking, his gouf 
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dineſs and wind galls will often ra- 
ther be increaſed than diminiſhed. 
Gibſon's Diſeaſes Horſes, and Bart- 
let's Farriery, See FEEDING of 
Horſes. | 

GRAVELLING, an accident 
that happens to a horſe in travelling, 
when little gravel itones, getting in 
between the hoof and the ſhoe, ſeitle 
at the quick, and there feſter and 
fiet. The firſt thing to be done 
in this caſe, is to get the ſtones out: 
but if you have not very good rea- 
lon to believe your horle gravelled 
by pinching his ſo!e, with a pair of 
pinchers, do not tear up his foot, 

After you have got out all the 
gravel, which mzy be known by a 
diſcontinuation of the blacknels, the 
pace may be healed by the green 
ointment, which muſt be applied 
very warm, or rather poured hot in- 
to the grievance; and afterwardls, 
fill the hollow part with ſomething 
of a more firm conſiſtence, ſuch as 
black pitch, with a lit:le turpentine 
or the like. If the gravel lie deep, 
or thro” the ſole of the foot, then it 
is ſafeſt and beſt to draw the ſole, 
by which means you will prevent 4 
quitter-bone ; and then apply tar 
and turpentine warm, till a new 
one be farmed enough for the horle 
to travel upon. Sometimes, the 
grievance proceeds (till farther, and 
aſfects the coſhn-hone, which is of 
ſo ſoit and ſpungy a nature, that it 
ſoon turns carious and ro ten. 
Therefore, if this be the caſe, which 


though it cannot be diſcovered till 


the ſole is drawn, yet it may be. ea- 
lily diſcerned , afterwards, in two 
dreflings, by a continuation of the 
blackne!s over againſt the hole. 
Then, if the coffin-bone is tainted, 
nothing exceeds the actual cautery 
or burning ion, contrived with a 
point like a ſugar Toai ; and, by dry- 
ing the bone in this manner, and 
the application of the following ſpi- 
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ritous mixture, with the green oint+ 
ment over all, the part may be cured, 
The mixture is this, „Take 
© tincture of myrrh aloes, half an 
© ounce ; tincture of evphorbium, 
two drams, Mix.“ Apply this, 
by dipping a ſmall doſſil of lint in 
it to the decayed bone, without 
warming, twice a day; and the 
green ointment over all, as already 
diredted. Bracken's Farriery. 
GRAY or GREY Colcur. 
the article COLOUR. 
GREASE, a iwelling and gour- 
dineis of the legs, which frequently 
happening to horſes after a journey, 
moit people have hitherto believed 
their greaſe to be melted by hard 
riding, and fallen into their legs; 
and that which may have probably 
grven encouragement to this opinion 
is, the colour of the matter iſſuing 
from the chinks and ſores in thole 
parts when they come to break, 
ſon:ewhat reſembiing the greaſe, as 
the ſubliance of the legs is nervous 
and finewy, wherevy the matter 
which comes from therce is different 
from that which 1s diſcharged from 
the muſcular and fleſhy parts, where 
the rednels and texture of the blood 
gives it a different colour and con- 
ttency. Cibſens Farrier's Guide. 
The greaſe ſometimes proceeds 
from a relaxation of the veſſels, and 
ſometimes from a vitiated blood, 
In the former caſe, the cure depends 
upon much abcut the ſame treat- 
ment, as when it is conſequent to 
the want of cxerciſe. In the latter, 
recourſe muſt be had to internal me- 
dicines accompanied with proper e- 
vacustions. Should the greate be 
an attendant on ſome other diftem- 
per, that diſeaſe muſt be firſt re- 
moved before any temedy can take 
efte& in regard of the greaſe, If 
the heels crack, and a mattey ouze 
out from them, apply for three or 
four times the following poultice, 
A VZ, 


See 
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viz. © Take four ounces of garlic, 
© boil it in a quart of ale grounds 
* and half a pint of vinegar, till 
half is conſumed: then take half 
© a pound of honey, and three or 
four ounces of the ointment of 
© marſhmallows or hog's lard, or 
« goole greaſe; and with a ſufficient 
© quantity of rye meal, work it into 
the conſiſtence of a pou'tice.” 
This will ſoften and blunt the ſharp 
corroſive particles the matter has 
acquired ; and at the ſame time, by 
promoting a diſcharge, will unload 
the veſſels, and take down the ſwel - 
ling. After the uſe of this poultice, 


apply the following liniment, viz. 


Take an ounce of roman vitriol, 
and diſſolve in a pint of lime wa- 
ter. When diſſolved, add to it 
half a pint of train oil, two oun- 
ces of oil of turpentine, and half 
* an ounce of verdigreaſe in fine 
powder; mix, and make a lini- 
© ment,” | 

Should this liniment not be ſuf- 
ficiently drying, let uſe be made of 
the following o:ntment. © Take red 
© lead, and Venice turpentine, of 
© each four ounces; an ounce of ver- 
« digreate in fine powder ; and make 
* them into an ointment.” Should 
the horſe be full of fleſh; a rowel or 
two will be proper after bleeding, 
and the following gentle purge. 
Take an ounce of aloes, a dram 
© of jalap, two d:ams of crocus me- 
* tal;orum, an ounce of cream of 
* tartar, and thirty or forty drops 
* of oil of anniſeeds; let theſe be 
made into a bal} with ſyrup of 
* buckthorn.* 

After this purge, two or three 
doſes of the diuretic balls would be 
adviſeable as they would thin the 
biood and humonrs, and break 
through the minuteſt obſtructions. 
It would be a great relief to a horſe 
afflicted with the greaſe, to let him 
run out in a paddock. But if no 
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ſuch convenience js to be had, 2 
large wide ſtall would ſtil] be of ſome 
ſervice, though in reality a ſalt marſh 
would be the moſt heneficial expe- 
dient in this cafe. Should the greaſe 
br from a ſtate of poverty, the 

lood being languid and the muſ- 
cular force not ſtrong enough to 
puſh on the fluids, in that caſe all 
evacuations are hurtful, and all the 
1eſource one can have, is to mend 
the feed, and let the exerciſe be gen- 
tle. The legs will ſometimes {well 
aſter a hard jonrney, which a little 
reſt and moderate exerciſe ſeldom 
fail to remedy. | 

Diuretic balls for the GREasr, 
* Take ſal pruneilæ, and nitre, of 
each four ounces : half a pound of 
© ſtone brimſtone finely powdered ; 
« two ounces of cinnabar of antimo- 
© ny, or crocus metallorum ; a 
pound of caſtile ſoap; and one 
* ounce of balſam of ſulphur ; let 
* theſe be made into a paſte, and the 
© quantity of a ſmall] hen's egg of it 
formed into two balls be given in 
© a morning on an empty ſtomach, 
© the horſe faſting two hours after.” 
Then let him be walked out for the 
ſpace of two hours; and when he 
is out, Jet him be wateretl a little at 
a time and often, After this liver 
of antimony given him for ſome 
time w:ll attenuate the blood and 
humours, and render them fit for 
paſſing through their reſpetiveduds, 
Wood's Treatiſe Farriery. 

For the treatment of ſcratches, 
crown- ſcabs, rat tails, &c. the con- 
comitants of the greaſe : See the ar- 
ticle SCRATCHES, &c. 

GREASE Melted. See the article 
MoLTEZ#N GREASE. 

GREEN OINTMENT, a me- 
dieine uſed in the cure of horſes, 
whereof there are ſeveral ſorts, One 
is made as follows. Take roſin 
and yellow wax, of each the quan- 
« tity of a walnut; and having 

« melted 
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6 melted them, add half a pound of 
« dried hog's greaſe, and a ſpoon- 
© ful of common honey: this mix- 
ture being well melted and ſtirred 
© together, add half a pound of tur- 
« pentine ; and this being diſſolved, 
© remove the mixture from off the fire, 
© and put in a ounce of verdigreaſe in 
fine powder, and ſtir all together. 
Then putting the veſſel again up- 
on the fire, till the matter hegins 
to immer, take it off, and ſtrain 
it through a cloth, and keep it 
« for uſe.” This ointment is of ad- 
micable efficacy in cleanſing wounds, 
ating away proud and ipungy fleſh, 
and extracting thorns, ſplinters, 
nails, &c. out of the fleſh. Dic. 
Ruft. - 
Exipks, or CHOLIC, See the 
article CHOLIC, 

GROOM, a man who looks af. 
ter horſes, or a ſervant appointed to 
attend on horſes in the Stable, &c. 

A groom ſhould demean himtelf 
aſter ſo gentle and kind a wanner 
towards the horſes under his care, 
as to engage them to love him: for 
a horſe of all other brutes is reckoned 
the fondeſt creature of man, and in 
all reſpects the moſt obedient. 
Therefore, if he is treated gently, 
his xindneſs will be reciprocal; nd 
i the groom be harſh and cholcric, 
he horſe will become rebellious end 
learn to bite and kick, For this 
eaſon, the groom ſhould frequently 
ally, toy, and play with the hor- 
s under his care; leading them 
but into the ſunſhine, running with 
hem, and ſhowmg them ali the di- 
ertiſements in his power. He muſt 
lo duly curry, comb, and dreſs 
dem; wipe away the duſt, pick 
nd clean them; feed, pamper, 
nd cheriſh them; and conſtantly 
mploy himſelf in doing ſomething 
bout them,as looking to their heels, 
ing up their feet, rubhing upon 
i ſoles, &c, Nay the groom 
wou)d keep his horſe lo well drelt, 
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that he may almoſt ſee his own face 
in his coat; he ſhould likewiſe keep 
his feet ſtopped and anointed con - 
fantly, his heels free from ſcratches 
and other ſorances; and ſhould al- 
ways have a watchful eye over him, 
looking upon him feeding and drink- 
ing, that ſo no inward infirmity 
may ſeize him, but what he ſhall 
difcover and endeavour to cure. 
The qualifications neceſſary in a 
groom are obedience, fidelity, pati- 
ence, diligence, &c. Another qua- 
lity neceſſary to a groom is neatneſe, 
ſo as to keep his ſtable clean ſwept, 
and in order ; as ailo to keep the 
ſaddles, houſings, cloths, ſtirups, 
leathers and girths clean dref&d and 
rubbed. This is the {ubttance of 
the duty of a gioom in general. 
Dif. Raff. 

The proper weight of a groom, 
according to Dr. Bracken, ſhould 
be only about eight or nine ſtone 
weight. 

GROUND, in the manage. Ste 
the article TERRAIN, 

GULLET, in anatomy. 
STOMACH. 

GUN-SHOT-WOUNDS are of- 
ten the moſt complicated of all others, 
whereby not only the fleſh is wound- 
ed, butthe bones are allo trequen:tly 
broken, or ſplintered, attended with 
contuſion and many other had and 
dangerous ſymptoms; as hamo:rhage 
es of blooy1, when the laiger blood- 
veſſels are lacerated and torn; exceſ- 
tive pain and inflammation, when 
builets or other extianeovs matter 
happen to to he lodged on the nervous 
parts, as they cannot be eaſily remov- 
ed; or when the bones are very much 
{p!intered, whereby the fleth is con- 
tinually pricked. and ſtimulated, 
which 18 often followed with a fever, 
convulſions, and fermetimes with 
gangrene and mortificatior, C- 
ſon's Diſeaſes of eis. See the 
article WOUND, 

is 
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Gun-ſhot wounds are diſtinguiſh- 
ed by their ſituation, ſize, and figure: 
ſome are very dangerous; ſome al- 
together incurable, when they hap- 
pen to penetrate the brain, or other 
noble parts; and thoſe which ſhatter 
the limbs of a horſe may alſo be 
looked upon as incurable, ſince a 
horſe in that condition 1s able to 
yield no further ſervice. Their ſize 
and figure depend upon the inſtru- 
ment wherewith they are inflicted, 
and alſo render the cure more or 
leſs certain: for a ſmall wound is 
more eaſily cured than one that is 
large; and wound that is circu- 
lar, made with a bullet, than one 
which is ragged and torn; ſuch as 
ſometimes happen by ſplints, pieces 
of iron, ſtones, &c, but however 
they differ in theſe reſpects, they 
are all of them accompanied with 
loſs of ſubſtance, contuſion, and 
bruiſing of the part; and for this 
reaſon no wounds made by fire arms 
are liable to ſuch great hxmorrhages 
of blood, as thoſe made by a ſharp 
and cutting inſtrument. Gibſor's 
Farrier's Guide. 
The fuſt thing to be attempted 
in gun- ſhot wounds is to extract 
the ball, if the ſame be lodged io 
as ſafely to come at it; and in or- 
der to this, the horſe ſhould be put 
in the very ſame poſture he was in 
when he received it, otherwiſe, it 
will be impoſſible to extract it, by 
reaſon of the bellying out of the 
muſcles ; and beſides, this opera- 
tion ſhould be done as ſoon as poſſi - 
ble, or the ball will fall by its own 
weight, by the motion of its parts; 
inſomuch that it can no wile be laid 
hold of. The inſtrument for ex- 
trating balls, or other foreign bo- 
dies out of deep wounds, is a hollow 
ipe, or long cannula, which con- 
tains a ſmall piece of ſteel, with a kind 
of ſharp ſcrew at the end, made in 
the manner of that we raiſe the (cull 
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with when depreſſed, and when 
touch the ball with the end of the 
ſmooth cannula, you turn forward 
the, ſcrew, and ſo extract the ball, 
pieces of raggs, &c, Bracken's Farr, 

Sometimes extracting the bullet 
is impracticable ; as it may be lodg. 
ed within the cavity of the body, 
and in the thick fleſhy parts, where 
the bringing it out is by no means to 
be attempted ; and ſometimes, after 
ſeveral years habitation, bullets (all 
more outwards, and upon parts of 
more ſlender ſubſtance, and are caf 
out by impoſthumations, or brought 
away by inciſion. 

he next thing to be done in the 

cure of gun-ſhot wounds is to brin 
them to a good and laudable digel 
tion, that they may caſt off the 
mortified fleſh ; to effectuate which, 
nothing can be better than the com- 
mon digeſtive, with a ſmall mixture 
of oil of roſes poured into it every 
day; let the wound be alſo often 
cleanſed with ſpirit of wine; and all 
the hot and inflamed parts about it 
bathed with the ſame, When the 
infſammation 1s very great, and like 
to be attended with a fever, a mo- 
derate quantity of blood may be 
taken; laxative glyſters adminilter- 
ed; and a poultice applied of bar. 
ley flour, fenugreek meal, and lin- 
ſced meal, boiled in milk, till it be 
thick; and a (ſufficient quantity of 
ointment of marſhmallows, to make 
it moiſt ; adding alſo an ounce d 
camphire powdered to eveiy por- 
ringer full of poultice. This may 
be applied hot twice a day over the 
inflammation, putting only a ver 
ſhort and ſoft tent into the orifice, 
But if the large veſſels be wounded, 
and ſend forth an immoderate flux 
of blood, in that caſe, the firſt dieſ- 
ſing may be made with a ſoft tent 
dipt in a ſolution of ſtypiic powder; 
and it the wound penetrate through 
any member, both orifices muſt be 
os dreſſed 
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dreſſed alike, If the wound be a- 


mong the ſine ws, or other nervous 
arts, oil of turpentine mixt with 
the common digeſtive may be ap- 
plied to it, bathing it now and then 
with camphorated ſpirit of wine. 
With reſpect to bandages, no gun- 
hot wound can bear any, farther 
than to keep on the — till 
the eſcar and mortified parts are diſ- 
charged, GEO, 

All greaſy dreſſings ought to be 
woided in gun-ſhut wounds, as 
they are apt to breed fungous proud 
fleſh ; but the uſe of turpentine,mix- 
ed with honey or the yolks of eggs, 
bathing the part with rectified ſpi- 
its, is the moſt ſafe and efficacious; 
and if proud fleſh ariſe, it may be 
ſrewed with precipitate firely pow- 
ered, or dreſſed with lint dipped 


e com- Win vitriol- water, wrung out dry, 
nixture and applied to it. If the wound 
t every turns to an ulcer, which frequently 
o often happens in gun · ſhot wounds, about 
and all Whhe joints and finews, it muſt be 
bout it Whreated accordingly, as directed un- 
hen the aer the article ULCER, Gibſon's 
and like WFarrier's Guide. 

a mo- W GUTS are, according to Ruini 
** and Suape, fix in number, viz. the 
ainiſtet- 


Imall gut, the coecum or blind gut, 
he three colons, and the ſtreight 
put, The ſmall gut (which in a 
man is divided into three, to wit, 


of bar- 
and lin- 
till it be 


ntity of Nene duodenum, jejunum, and ilion, 
to make from its ſeveral circumvolutions) 
unce of Bt in a horſe reckoned to be about 
ery por- Rwenty fix yards in length, and is 
his may n all its turnings fixed to the me- 
over the 


entery, The ſtomach empties its 


y a ver) liment into this gut, which is fur- 
e orifice. Wiſhed with an infinite number of 
rounded, Milky veſſels, called ladteals, that 
rate flux BWeceive the finer portions of the ali- 
firſt die. ent, which being conveyed by 
ſoit tent WMlele little conduits acroſs the meſen- 


wder 
» through 
s muſt be 
dreſſed 


/ 


fry to one common receptacle, aſ- 
end upwards along the ſpine, throngh 
pretty large channel, which is cal- 
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led the thoracic duct; and from thence 
into the veins, and is incorporated 
with the blood. The coarſer part 
of the food by a periſtaltic or ver- 
micular motion, which is common 
to all the guts, falls downwards, 
and is diſcharged in excrement. 
There are in this gut, beſides the 
veſſels it has in commen with the 
reft, two ducts, which open into it, 
the one from the liver and the other 
from the ſweet-bread, each of which 
ſends in a juice that contributes to 
the refinement of the aliment, &c. 
The blind gut, which in man is 
not much bigger than a gooſe quill 
or a common earth-worm, in a horſe 
is pretty large, and of a triangular 
ſhape, and ſeems only like a valve 
to retain the aliment, that it may 
not paſs too haſtily downwards into 
the other guts, before the body has 
received its proper nouriſhment from 
it, The three colons are divided 
by two ſmall necks, of about half a 
yard in length each. This gut is 
drawn up into ſeveral ſacculi or 
purſes, by two ligaments, one of 
which runs along the upper hde,and 
another along the under fide, which 
with a valve' at the entrance, lerve 
alſo to detain the aliment until the 
nutritious juices are wholly extraft- 
ed from it. The colons reach to 
the ſtreight gut, which is ſo called, 
becauſe it goes in a ſtreight line, 
without any circumvolution or turn - 
ing, along the inſide of the back to 
the fundament, and is only about 
half a yard or little more in length. 
Its coats are conliderably thicker 
than the coats of the other guts; its 
middlemoſt being very fleſhy and 
muſcular ;z at its exticmity there is 
a ſphincter which dilates itlelt for the 
evacuation of the excrements, and 
keeps it contratted or ſhut up at all 
other times, All the guts are lined 


with a mucus that preſerves them 
from being buit by the roughneſs ot 
their 
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their food, or the acrimony of ſharp 


humours. They have allo ſeveral 
{mall glands or kernels, that ſepa- 
rate continual ſupplies of moiſture, 
though th-ſe are io ſmall, that they 
are ſcarce to be perceived even in a 
horſe, except about the extremity 
o the ſtreight or great gut. See the 
article MESENTERY. Gibſon's Far- 
rier's Guide, and Diſeaſes of Horſes. 
GUT LA-SERENA a kind of 
blindneſs, where the eye looks clear 
and tranſparent without any viſible 
blemiſh or defect. A gutta-ſerena 
moſt commonly is derived from an 
ohſtruction gradually formed in the 
arteries of the Retina, by a ſizy 
blood. Hence the rays of light, 
which ſhould paint the images of 
objects on the bottom. of the eye, 
falling on theſe dilated blood-veſlels, 
produce no effect, which is the cauſe 
of the ſight's being either diminiſhed, 
or intirely loſt, according to the de- 
gree of the ob{truction. Sometimes 


this diſeaſe is owing to a paralytic 


ſtate of the nerves of this ſame mem - 
br ne, which deſtroys their ſenſibility, 
whereby the impulſe of the corpuſ- 
cles of light on them is not ſufficient 
to make them tranſmit objects to the 
brain. However let this ſpecies of 
blindneſs proceed from whatever 
cauſe, it is very difficult to cure, e- 
ven in the beginning. The method 
Mr. Bartlet preſcribes on this occa- 
ſion is thought a very rational one, 
which is, to let the hole be bled, 
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and rowelled at proper interyi|; 
. the diſeaſe appears to * 
paralyſis of the nerve. Should the 
horle be feveriſh he muſt be treated 
accordingly, and let him have fer 
three or four mornings running, 
two drams of calomel made into x 
ball with conſerve of roles or hone 
2 flour; and after that, the fol. | 
owing purge, | 

6 Take a ounce of ſocotrine 3. ne 
loes; (and ſhould the horſe be tally, | 
hard to work upon, an additiona tra& u 
quantity of two drams or foul s men 
more) an ounce of cream of tar. proved 
tar, and forty drops of oil of an worſe. 
niſceds. Make theſe into a bal horſe p 
with liquorice powrler and ſyrup poſition 
© of buckthorn,* Should the hore 


ne bens o 
be grown no better, four or fi: yet the 
days afterwards repeat the calomel]ﬀ piven u 
and work it off in the lame manner proceed 

If the eyes be not ſunk, it wauldbaMW is as ei 
adviſeable, to tie up the temporal a rempera 
teries, which has been found ſome man bo 
times to be of ſervice, though i son. 
mult be owned, that there is ca The | 
one horſe in a hundre \ whole eye ſatisfy 1 
are thus affected that ever recover has any 
his fight, though he may not es trial. 
directly blind. After having gon fme br 
through phylicing, it will be pro quick a 
per to give halt an ounce ot liver entire 
antimony, once a day, in the co cull ane 
for ſome time, in order to thin ne caln 
blood, and break through the , ferce an 
ſtructions. Wood's Farriery, and fear! 
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H ABIT'S of horſes, whether good 

or bad. We find experimen- 
tally, that brute creatures will con- 
tract what we call habits, as well 
zz men; and that theſe may be im- 
proved er amended as well as made 
worſe, When the viciouſneſs of a 
horſe proceeds from his natural diſ- 
poſition, it is eaſy to gather ſome 
ligns of it from his countenance : 
yet the ſigns which authors have 
given us about the temper of horſes, 
proceeding from this or that colour, 
is as erroneous as the doftrine of 
temperaments, or humours, in hu- 
man bodies of this or that complex- 
jon. 

The moſt ſure and certain way to 
ſatisfy yourſeif, whether the horſe 
has any natural or acquired habits, 
is trial. Among horſes, we find 
ſome briſk and ative, and of a 
quick apprehenſion, as well as re- 
tentive memory, whilſt others are 
cull and fluggiſhly ſtupid. Some 
are calm and gentle; others are 
herce and furicus ; ſome are ſkittiſh 
and fearful ; others are reſolute and 
told; and laitly, though a horſe 
may be of an excellent diſpoſition 
and teinper, yet he may be rendered 
quite the reverſe by falling into bad 
hands; and it may be a very diſh- 
tit matter to remove ſuch bad ha- 
bus acquired from the careleſſneſs 
ar want of underſtanding in the 
owner or keeper, It is evident with 
relpet to horſes as well as men, 
hat their tempers alter with their 
(rs, It has been obſerved by for- 
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mer authors, that colts have been af- 
tected in their tempers by the pal- 
tures they go in; as that paſtwe 
which produces Jong and ſour graſs 
inclines a colt to fluggiſhnels ; and 
one that is more ſweet and airy 
makes him grow more lively and 
mettleſome in proportion to his ſize 
and lineage. 

The management or training vp 
of colts lays a foundation for good or 
bad habits, for there is nothing more 
difficult than to remove any habit 
of a long ſtanding, more eſpecially 
if ſuch habit has been contracted eat- 
ly. Bracken's Farriery. See COLT, 
EXERCISE, &c. 

HAMORRHAGE, a flvx cf 
blood from any part of the body. 
See the articles BLEEDIt9tG, 
WounnDs, &c. 

HAIR. Every one knows that 
the hair is not only a defence hut 
an ornament, eſpecially to thoſe fine 
horſes that have good manes and 
tails. The hair is thought to be 
produced of moiſture, and it may 
be obſerved, that it is thicker and 
lies ſmoother in young horles than 
on the old that have leſs moitture, 
and when the ſkin has been wound - 
ed, burnt or ſcalded, fo as to alter its 
texture, by contracting the fibres 
into a ſmooth gloſſy fcar or cicatrix, 
the part either remains altogether 
bare; or it any hair grows, it ge- 
nerally comes white, and net ſo 
ſtrong and thick as on the other. 
parts that have received no injury. 
Gibſon's Diſi aſes of Horſes. 
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Hair falling or ſhedding from the 
mane or tail of a horſe is cauſed ei- 
ther by ſome heat taken that has 
engendered a dry mange therein; 
or it proceeds from ſome furfeit 
which cauſes the bad humours to 
reſort to thoſe parts. To cue this, 
anoint the horſe's mane and creſt 


with black ſoap ; make a ſtrong lee 


of aſh-aſhes, and waſh it all over 
with it. But if a canker ſhould 
grow on a horſes tail, which will 
eat away both fleſh and bone; then 
put ſome oil of vitriol to it, which 
will conſume it; and if you find the 
vitriol corrodes tov moch, you need 
only wet it with cold water, and it 
will put a (top to it. Marham's 
Maſter Piece. 

If you have a mind to take away 
hair from any part of a horſe's body, 
rub it with the gum that grows on 
the body of ivy, or the juice of fu- 
mitory, that grows among barley ; 
or boil half a pound of lime in a 
quart of water, till a fourth part is 
conſumed, to which add an ounce 
of orpiment, and lay a plaſter on 
any part of the horſe, and it will do 
the buſineſs in a very few hours. 

In order to make the hair of an 
horſe ſmooth, ſleek, and loft, he 
muſt be kept warm at heart, for the 
leaſt inward cold will cauſe the hair 
to ſtare; alſo (weat him often, for 
that will looſen and raiſe the duſt 
and filth that renders his coat foul, 
and when he is in the height of a 
{weat, ſcrape off all the white foam, 
ſweat, and filth that is raiſed up 
with an old ſword blade ; and that 
will lay his coat even and ſmooth; 
and alſo when he is blocded, if you 
rub him all over with his own blood, 
and ſo continue two or three days, 
and curry and dreſs him well, it will 
m.k2 his coat ſhine and look poliſhed 
as varniſh. Ruftic Dit. 

Pale HalRk is thoſe parts of the 
kin that apf roach more to white 
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than the reſt, being not of ſo high x 
tinge. Guillet. 

Staring HaiR, or PLANTE) 
Coar, is ſaid of a horſe whoſe hair 
briſtles up or raiſes upright, which 
diſorder is owing to his being ill cur. 
ried, not well covered, or too cold. 
ly houſed. Guillet. 

HALBERT, in the manage, x 
ſmall piece of iron, one inch broad 
and three or four inches long, ol. 
dered to the toe of a horſe's ſhoe, 
which jets out before, to hinder x 
lame hoi ſe from reſting or treading 
upon his toe. Theſe albert ſhoes 
do of neceſſity conſtrain a lame 
horſe, when he goes at a moderate 
pace, to tread or reſt on his heel, 
which lengthens and draws out the 
back- ſinew that was before in ſome 
meaſure ſhrunk. Guillet. 

HALTER for @ horſe is a head. 
ſtall of Hungary leather, mounted 
with one and ſometimes two ſtraps, 
with a ſecond throat-band, if the 
horſe is apt to unhalter himſelf, 

A horſe is ſaid to unhalter him. 
ſelf that turns off the halter. If your 
horſe is apt to unhalter himſelf, you 
mult get him a halter with a throat 
band. | 

Strap or ſtring of a halter (long: 
is a cord or long ſtrap of leath 
made faſt to the headſtall, and t 
the manger to tie the horſe. Do 10 

bridle your horſe, till you ſee if he 
is halter-caſt. Guillet. See Tict 
and the next article. 

HALTER - CAST is an excof 
ation of the paſtern, occaſioned h 
the halter's being entangled abou 
the foot upon the horſe's endeayour 
ing to rub his neck with his hinde 
feet. For the cure of this, take lir 
ſeed oil and brandy, of each ant 
qual quantity ; ſhake them togethe 
in a glaſs till they are well mixe 
and anoint the part affected morniil 
and evening; having firſt clipt av 
the hair; but take care to keep! 
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foot very clean. Another eaſy re- 
medy is, to take oil and wine, of 
each an equal quantity z boil them 
together till the wine be evaporated 

ard apply the remainder of the oil 
once a day to the part, which will 
be quickly healed. Ruſtic Die. 

| To cute the ſetlock of a horſe 
that is caſt in his halter, Capt. Bur- 
don preſcribes to apply the following 
poultice repeated, boil turnep- tops, 
© or turneps themſelves, till they are 
tender; ſqueeze out the water, and 
chop them in a wooden bow] with 
two or three ounces of hog's Jard 
© or butter ; put this poultice into a 
© cloth, and tie his foot in it all 
© night as hot as you can.“ Theſe 
accidents might be greatly prevent- 
ed by faſtening a block of wood at 
the end of the halter. | 

HALTING; in a horſe, is an 
regularity in the motion of a horſe, 
ariing from a lameneſs or other in- 
jury in the ſhoulder, leg, or foot, 
which leads him to ſpare the part, or 
uſe it too timorouſly. Halting in a 
horſe happens ſometimes before, and 
ſometimes behind ; if it be before, 
the ailment muſt neceſſarily be in 
the ſhoulder, knee, paſtern, flank, 
or foot, It it be in the ſhoulder, 
it muſt be toward the withers, or 
the pitch of the ſhoulder, and this 
may be known, in that he will a 
little draw his leg after him, and 
kot ule it ſo nimbly as he does the 
other. 

If he caſt it more outward than 
the other in going, it is a ſign of 
lameneſs, and that the cauſe lies in 
the ſhoulder 3 the rider ſhould then 
take him in his hand, and turn him 
ſhort, firſt one way, and then the 
other, and it will be eaſily ſeen which 
ſhoulder the pain is in, and he will 
either favour that leg, or trip in the 
turning. The lameneſs may be ſeen 
in him alſo while ſtanding in the 
ſtable, for he will there hold the 
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lame leg out more than the other. 
If he is worſt when the rider is on 
his back, it is a ſign that the com- 
plaint is in the withers, and this 
may be ſoon tried, by prefſing down 
the ſaddle, and pinching him in that 
part: for if this be the caſe, he will 
flinch at it, and probably he will of- 
fer to bite. 

If the complaint be ſeated in the 
knee, the only way of making this 
out, is in the going, for he will be 
ſeen to be Riff of this, and not to 
move it ſo freely as the other. 

If the complaint be in the flank, 
or ſhin bone, it may be ſeen, of 
felt, being a back finew-ſtrain, ſplin- 
ter, or the like. If in the bending 
of the knee, it is a malander, and 
that alſo is eaſily diſcovered. When 
the paſtern, or lower joint, is affect - 
ed, it will be ſeen by his not bending 
it ſo freely as the other, and gene- 
rally, if the hand be laid upon the 
place, it will be found to he very hot. 

If the complaint be in the foot, 
it muſt be ſituated either in the co- 
ronet or ſole, and, if in the coronet, 
it probably came by ſome ſtrain or 
wrench. If it be in the hoof, by 
ſome over reach or diſtemper in or 
about the fruſh. If it be in the ole, 
it probably ariſes from ſome nail or 
prick, 

Theſe are the methods of judging 
of the cauſe of a horſe's halting, and 
that often leads very directly to the 
cure, when a great deal of time and 
colt might otherwiſe be thrown a- 
way in applying remedies, as has 
often been done to a part a yard or 
more diftant from the ſeat of the dit- 
order. Ruſtic Dif. 

The ſureſt way to know if a horſe 
halts is to make him trot along a 
paved ſtreet or cauſey in one's hand. 
Solley/ell. 

HAM, or HovcH of a horſe, is 
the ply or bending of the hind-legs, 
comprehending alſo the point be- 

R 4 -hind | 
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hind and oppoſite to the ply, called 


the hock. The hams of a horle 
ſhould be large, full, and not much 
b-nded, as alſo diſcharged of fleſh, 
nervous, fupple, and dry :. other- 
wile they will be ſubject to many 
imperteCtions, as the capalet, curb, 
jardan, ſelander, ſpavin, variſſe, 
veſſignon, &c. See the articles CA- 


PaLET, &c, Soileyſell and Ruflic 
Dif, | 

HAND, in the manage, is the 
meaſure of a fiſt clenched, by which 
we compute the height of a horſe. 
The French call it paume. A horſe 
of war ſhould be fixteen or eighteen 
hands high. 

Spur-hand, or ſword-hand, is the 
horſeman's right hand. 
Bridle-hand is the horſeman's leſt 
hand. There are ſeveral expreſſions 
which relate to the bridle-hand, be- 
caule that hand gives motion to the 
bit mouth, and ſerves to guide the 
horſe much better than the other 
helps. 

A horſeman ought to hold his 
bridle hand two or three fingers a- 
bove the pommel of the ſaddle. This 
horſeman has no hand, that is, he 
does not m: ke uſe of the bridle, but 
unſeaſonably, and does not know 
how to give the aids or he'ps of the 
hand with due nicety. To keep a 
horſe upon the hand, is to feel 
him in the ſtay upon the hand, and 
to be prepared to avoid any ſurprizal 
or diſappointment from the horſe, 
A horſe is ſaid to be, or reſt, upon 
the hand, thit never reſuſes, but 
always obeys and anſwers the effects 
of the hand, and knows the hand. 
. To mike a horle right upon the 
hand, and free in the ſtay, he muſt 
be taught to know the hand by de- 
Zrees and gentle methods: the horſe- 
man muſt turn him or change hands; 
op him, and manage with d-xte- 
rity the appui or preſſure of his 


mouth, ſo as to make him ſuffer 
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chearfully, and freely the effect of 
the bit · mouth, without reſiſting ot 
reſting heavy upon the hand. 

The ſhort, or hand- gallop, teaches 
the horſe to be right upon the band. 
A light hand. A horſeman ſhould 
have a light hand, that is, he ought 
only to feel the horſe upon his hand, 
in order to reſiſt him, when he at. 
tempts to ſlip from it; he ought in- 
ſtead of cleaving to the bridle, to 
lower it as ſoon as he has made re. 
ſiſtance. It a horſe, through an o- 
verbearing eagerneſs to go torward, 
preſſes too much upon the hand, 
yon ought to flack your hand at 
certain times, and keep a hard hand 
at other times, and fo diſappoint the 
horſe of preſſing continually upon 
the bit. Now this facility, or liberty 
in the horſeman, of flacking and 
ſtiffening the hand, is what we call 
a good hand. 

To flack or eaſe the hand is to 
flacken the bridle. To hold up, or 
ſuſtain the hand, is to pull the bridle 
in. To guide a horſe by the hard, 
is to turn or change hands upon one 
tread, 

A horſe is ſaid to force the hand, 
when he does not fear the bridle, 
but runs away in ſpite of the horſe- 
man. To make a horſe part from 
the hand, or ſuffer him to flip from 
the hand, is to put on at full ſpeed, 
To make a horſe part right from 
the hand, he ſhould not put himſel 
upon his back or reins, but bring 
down his hips. 

All hands. A horſe that turns upon 
all hands upon a walk, trot, or 
gallop, 

To work a horſe upon the hand 
is to manage him by the effect of 
the bridle, without interpoling any 
other helps, excepting thoſe of the 
calves of the legs upon occaſion. 

Fore-hand and Hind-hand of an 
horſe, is an expreſſion diſtinguiſhing 
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the fore and hind parts, by the ſitu- 
{tion of a horſeman's hand. The 
of the fore-hand are the head 
and neck, and the fore quarters. 
Thoſe of the hind hand include all 
the other parts of his body. Guillet. 
HANp-Hicu, is a term uſed 
in horſemanſhip, and is peculiar to 
the Engliſh nation, who mea{lure the 
height or tallneſs of their horſes, by 
hands, beginning with the heel, 
and meaſuring upwards to the high- 
eſt hair upon the withers, A hand 
is four inches. Rufftic Di#. 
HARD HORSE, in the ma- 
nage, is one that is inſenſible of 
whip or ſpur. Guillet. 
HARNESS, all the accontre- 
ments of an armed horſeman ; alſo 
all manner of trappings, furniture, 
collars, &c. fitted to horſes, or o- 
ther beaſts for drawing. Ruftic Dick. 
HARNES$S-GALLs. Some- 


times the breaſts of coach-horſes are 


galled by the harneſs, or riſe in hard 
bunches eſpecially in rainy weather, 
To cure this, firſt ſhave off the hair 
about the ſore very cloſe, and rub the 
whole breaſt with a lather of water 
and black-ſoap ; then waſh that part 
of the breaſt which is uſually cover- 
ed with the petrel, with ſalt water; 
ſuffering it to dry of itſelf. If the 


. hardneſs of any pat of the harneſs 


occaſions the galling, take it away, 
or cover it with little bolſters, Ruftzc 
Dic. 
HASTE, or QuiCKEN your 
band, in the manage, an expretlion 
trequently uſed by the riding maſter, 
when a ſcholar works a horſe upon 
volts, and the maſter has a mind he 
ſhould turn his hand quicker to the 
ide on which the horſe wol ks, fo 
that if the horſe works to the right, 
be turns quicker with his ſhoulders 
to the right. And the like is ob- 
ſerved if he works to the left. Guillet. 

HAUNCH or HIT of a horſe, 
that part of the hind quarter, which 
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extends from the reins to the hougł 
or ham. 

The haunches of a horſe are too 
long, if, when Randirg in the fta- 
ble, he limps with his hind legs far- 
ther back than he onght, and that 
the top or onſet of his tail does not 
anſwer in a perpendicular line to the 
tip of his hocks; as it always does 


in horſes whole haunches are of a 


juſt length. 

There are ſome horſes, which tho? 
they have too long haunches yet 
commonly walk well: ſuch are good 
to climb hiils: but to ballance that, 
they are no wiſe ſure upon a deſcent ; 
for they cannot ply their hams, and 
they never gallop ſlowly, but almoſt 
at full ſpeed. Solley/ell, 

The art of riding the great horſe, 
has not a more neceſſary leſſon than 
that of putting a horſe upon his 
haunches ; which in other terms, is 
called coupling him well, or put- 
ting him well together, cr compact. 

A horſe that cannot bend and 
lower his hips, throws himſelf too 
much upon his ſhouiders, and lies 
heavy upon the bridle. 

A horſe is ſaid to be throughly 
managed, when he bears well upon 
the hand, knows the heels, and fits 
well upon his hips ; as, 

This horſe has his haunches in 
ſubjection, and falques very well; 
for in making his falquades, he 
holds his haunches very low, and 
bends admirably wel!, 

To make a horſe bend his hips, 
you mult frequently go backward, 
and make uſe of the aids of the 
hands, and of the calves of your 
legs in giving him good ſtops; and 
if that does not ſucceed, try him up- 
on a calade or floping ground, after 
the Italian faſhion. Hence they lay, 

Your horte makes his hips ac- 
company his ſhoulders ſo well, that 
he is perfectly right ſet. Ste Fit 
upon 
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Mon the HAUNCuEs, CAL ADE, Ca- 


VESSON, FALQUADE, and FEEL. 

To drag the haunches, is to 
change the leading foot in gallop- 
ing. See GALLOP-FALSE. 

Head in and hips in. See HeaD. 

To gallop with the haunch in. See 
GALLOPADE. Guillet. 

HAW, a ſwelling and ſpungi- 
neſs of the caruncle and fleſhy ſub- 
ſtance in the inner corner of the eye, 
next the noſe, The membrane to 
which this ſwelling adheres alſo 


; grows thick, and ſpreads itſelf ſo as 


to cover a conſiderable part of the 
eye, but ſeldom reaches ſo far as to 
cover any part of the pupil. The li- 
ament that runs along the verge of 
this membrane becomes horny or like 
a cartilage, and when it ariſes to this 
ſtate, it binds and compreſſes the 
eye-ball like a hoop; and, by us 
continual prefſure, cauſes conſtant 
pain, and increaſes all thoſe bad 
ſymptoms that are the forerunners of 
blindneſs. See Moon BLIND. 
Haws grow ſometimes in eyes that 
are not naturally bad, after ſurfeits 
and cold, but moon-blind horſes in- 
deed are ſeldom without them ; and 
wherever this ſymptom appears, 
that the haws grow large and ſpungy 
and derive a drain of humours up- 
on the eye, the operation becomes 
neceſſary, and is performed by tak- 
ing hold of the membrane with a 
ſmall hook, and cutting off ſo much 
of the caruncle as looks moiſt and 
ſpungy, with part of the membrane 
and griſtle that make a preſfure on 
the eye. When this operation is 
well performed, it does great ſervice, 
and often recovers horſes that are not 
ſubje& to cataracts. The operation 
is eaſy, and what almoſt every far- 
rier pretends to, but the ſarriers are 
apt to cut off too much of this ſub- 
ſtance, and by that means weaken 
the eye, and help on the blindneſs 
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inſtead of preventing it. The pro- 
per application, after cutting out the 
haw, 1s honey of roſes, or rather 
tincture of roſes, with a little honey 
diſſolved in it. But if the eye con- 
tinue ſtill to abound with moiſture, 
after the haw is extirpated, and 
threatens freſh funguſes, the caſe 
may be deemed bad; and then it 
will be neceſſary to blow into it a 
ſmall quantity of burnt alum, and 
fine loat ſugar, equal parts, once or 
twice a day; or one part of white 
vitriol, and two parts of ſugar ; and 
in ſome caſes, it may be touched with 
the blue vitriol-ſtone, or the lunar 
cauſtic : but theſe violent ſymptoms 
ſeldom happen, and when they do, 
we may ſuppoſe the blood to have a 
very bad diſpoſition, ſo that it will 
hardly be worth while to attempt a 
cure, conſidering both the length of 
time, and the uncertainty of ſuc- 
ceſs. Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 

HAY, graſs cut and dried, See 
the articles GRass, and FEFDING 
of Horſes. 

As hay is ſo material an article in 
a horſe's diet, great care ſhould be 
taken to procure the beſt. It is well 
known, that the hay which is hard, 
of a pale green, and fulleſt of the 
herb and flower, is always to be 
preferred to that which is ſoft, and 
without flavour. New hay is never 
reckoned fit for any but working 
horſes ; for till hay 4 ſweated out 
its ſuperfluous moiſture, it abounds 
with crude viſcid juices which are 
hard to digeſt; and therefore may 
cauſe ſickneſs, or breed impurities 
in the blood. 

Rye graſs hay is ſeldom given to 
horſes, but in the months of Augult 
and September, 

As tor clover, either green or dry, 
it is extremely ſurfeiting, unleſs it 
be given ſparingly, though moſt 
horles have a good reliſh to it ; _ 

when 
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when they are ſuffered to eat much 
of it often produce cholics and other 
diſorders. 

All kinds of hay ſhould be given 
as freſh as poſſible from the (tack, 
eſpecially in winter, or in wet ſea- 
ſons : for at ſuch times even the beſt 
hay will imbibe a great deal of 
moiſture, and ſoon turn ſoft and 
muſty in the hay-loft. The ſhort 
hay is always the beſt, being gene- 
rally full of ſeed, and needing no 
preparation, Gibſon's Diſeaſes of 
Horſes. 

HEAD of a horſe. The proper 
containing parts of the head are 
reckoned to be theſe five, namely, the 
muſcles, the pericranium, the perio- 
ſteum, the (cull, and the meninges, 
or membranes contained within it. 

T he external parts of the head 
are the eyes, the ears, the mouth, 
and the noſe; each whereof are treat- 
ed under their reſpective names. 

The diſeaſes of the head, or ſuch 
as are peculiar to the head alone, are 
an apoplexy, a lethargy or ſleeping 
evil, an epilepſy, a palſey, or para- 
lytic diſorders, convulſions and ſtag- 
gers, and head- ach. See the arti- 
cles APOPLEXY, &c, 

HEAD, in the manage. The 
head of a herſe ſhould be ſmall, 
narrow, lean, and dry : every horſe 
that has a large head is apt to reſt 
and loll upon the bridle, and by 
that means in a journey tire the hand 
of the rider; and befides, he can 
never appear well with a large head, 
unleſs he has a long and well turned 
neck : but the main point with re- 
gard to a horle's head, is a good 
onſet ſo as to be able to bring it into 
its natural fituation, which is that 
all the fore part from the brow to the 
noſe be perpendicular to the ground; 
ſo that if a plummet were applied 
thereto, it would juſt raze or ſhave 


it, Solleyſell, and Ruſtic Die, 
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Head of a horſe imports the ation 


of his neck, and the effect of the bridle 


and the wriſt. This horſe plants his 
head well, and obeys the hand; 
ſuch a horſe refuſes to place his 
head ; he ſhoots out his noſe, and 
never reſts right upon the hand ; he 
ftays too much or too little upon the 
hand; ſuch a horſe appears in a 
good polture; he carries his head 
well. 

To give a horſe head. See the ar- 
ticles ECHAPER, and PARTIR. 

Head in, and likewiſe the hips, is 
a phraſe importing that you muſt 
paſſage your horſe with his head and 
croupe in. i. e. work him ſide-ways 
upon two parallel lines, at ſtep or 
trot, fo that when the horſe makes 
his ſhoulders mark a piſte or tread, 
at the ſame time that his haunches 
give the tract of another; and the 
horſe plying or bending his neck, 
turns his head a little within the volt, 
and ſo looks upon the ground he is 
to go over, Guillet. 

HEAD-ACH., This has had a 


particular place among the diſeaſes | 


of the head, both by the phyſicians 
and the farriers in all ages; the laſt 
have made no diſtinction, but the 
phyſicians have diſtinguiſhed between 
a head-ach, which they term idia- 
pathic, as it proceeds from a cauſe 
without the blood-veſſels ; and that 

which they call ſympathetic, bein 
the concomitant of ſome other dif 
eaſe: but our buſineſs hee is only 
with the firſt kind, fince the other 
is but a ſymptom which mult of 
courle wear off with the diſeaſe to 
which it belongs. 
As to the cauſe, it is believed to 
proceed from a diſtradtion of the 
fibres of ſome blood veſſels in the 
brain or membranes thereof, occa- 
ſioned by ſome of the ſmalleſt parti- 
cles of the ſerum being firuck into 
the pores or interſtices of the ſaid 
veſſels 
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| veſſels by the frequent occurſions of 
the blood. 
The figns are,according to Mark- 
ham, the hanging down of the 
horſe's head and ears, dropping of 
his urine, dimneſs of ſight, ſwoln 
wateriſh eyes; but theſe are com- 
mon to divers other diſeaſes; and 
we truly think that ſuch a head-ach 
cannot be eaſily diſtinguiſhed in 
brute creatures that want the faculty 
of ſpeech ; and therefore cannot de- 
clare their infirmities. But however, 
if a horſe has ſuch ſymptoms with- 
out a fever; ard if it be obſerved 
that he often -puts his head againft 
the ſtall or manger, it will be very 
proper to have recourſe to ſome re- 
medy : for which purpoſe, we 1e- 
commend bleeding, purging, and 
rowelling; as alſo the uſe of the 

chewing balls, &c. Gibſen's Farri- 
er's Guide. 

HEALTH. fee the article Dis- 
EASE. 

HEART, in anatomy, a muſ- 
culous part of the body, contained 

In the thorax or cheſt, wherein the 
veins all terminate, and from which 
all the arteries atiſe ; and which, by 
its alternate contractions and dila- 
tations, is the chief inſtrument of 
the circulation of the blood and the 
principle of life, 

This noble part is included in a 
capſula or paunch, called the peri- 
cardium , conſiſting of a ſtrong 
membranous ſubſtance, incloſing 
the heart like a pwiſe ; and of ule 
only to defend it from the frictions 
of the lungs, and to contain a moi- 
ſture to keep it cool and render its 
motion glib and eaſy, The figure 
of the heart is a cone, broad at bot- 
tom and narrow at top, In a horſe, 
it is not ſo large as in a bullock, nor 
proportionably ſo broad towards its 
baſis, Its fibres are very compact 
and laid cloſe together, having a 
twiſted ſpiral direction eſpecially to- 
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wards its top, where it ſomewhat 
reſembles the contortion of a ſnail's 
ſhell, It is fixed to ſome of the 
vertebræ of the thorax, or rack 
bones of the breaſt, by the large 
veſſels that go to and from it. Its 
point inclines a little downwards to- 
wards the left fide, where it is re- 
ceived into a depreſſion of the left 
lobe of the lungs, which perhaps 
may be formed in the foetus by the 
poſition of the heart, before the lungs 
have been filled with air. The heart 
is nouriſhed and maintained by its 
own proper veſſels called the coro- 
nariæ, in regard they ſurround its 
whole ſubſtance like a crown or 
garland, It has a middle partition 
which divides it internally into two 
ventricles or caverps, the left is 
ſmaller than the right, and its ſides 
much thicker ; its office being to 
drive the blood to the moſt diſtant 
parts of the body, whereas the right 
ventricle detaches it only through the 
lungs. Its inſide has feveral ſmall 
chords or compages of fibres, call- 
ed columnæ carnez, which reſemble 
the bundles of columns which we 
perceive in Gothic buildings, and 
help to comminnte and break the 
groſſer parts of the blood in the fre- 
quent contradion of the heart, The 
contraction and dilataticn of the 
heart is called its ſyſtole and diaſtole. 
The firſt, when the vertex or top of 
the heart is drawn down to its baſis, 
to fend the blood into all parts; and 
the latter, when it opens and dilates 

itſelf to receive the refluent blood. 
The heart has its auricles, which 
are ſo called becauſe they reſ-mble 
two ears, and are ſeated at its baſis; 
one on each fide to receive the blood 
at its entrance z the right from the 
aſcending and deſcending trunks of 
the cava, and the left from the pul- 
monary veins, by which it enters in 
due portions 3 and fo as it may 
not ruſh in with too much nen 
| an 
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and in too great quantity, to inter- 
rupt the regular action of the heart: 
for when the auricles are full, the 
keart is empty; and when the heart 
is full, the auricles are empty, The 
auricles, in their mechaniſm and 
ſtructure, ſomewhat reſemble that 


of the heart, only that they are chief- 


ly membranous z whereas the heart 
is altogether fleſhy : for if it was ten- 
dinous in any part, as moſt other 
muſcies are, it would be altogether 
unfit for its office, When the two 
trunks of the cava open into the 
right auricle, there is a little emi- 
nence or riſing which prevents the 
blood of the aſcending and deſcend- 
ing trunks from ruſhing together, 
and caulſcs it to ſlip more gently in- 
to the ventricle; and the coronary 
veins likewiſe opening into its en- 
trance, with the refluent blood from 
the heart, .may probably render this 
the more neceſſary. The large veſ- 
ſels which empty the blood into the 
heart, and thoſe which*receive the 
blood from it, have each of them 
vaives, whereby the blood is for- 
warded in its paſſage, but cannot 
retuin back the ſ+me way it came, 
viz. the vena cava, which enters in- 
to the right ventricle, has three, 
called tricuſpides, being like ſo ma- 
ny points of a ſpear or launce. Theſe 
point inwards, fo as to open a free 
paſſage for the blood into the right 
ventricle of the heart. The pulmo- 
nary artery, which receives the blood 
from the ſame ventricle into the 
lungs, has allo three valves, called 
ſigmoidiæ, from their reſemblance to 
the Greck letter 2. "Theſe look from 
within outwards, by which they 
hinder the blood returning back a- 
gain into the heart, The pulmo- 
nary vein has two valves called mi- 
trales; theſe have the fame cthce 
as thoſe of the cava above deſcribed, 
being to hinder the blood returning 
back again into the lungs; and the 
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valves of the aorta or great artery, 


called ſemilunares, have the fame 
office as thoſe of the pulmonary ar- 
tery, Viz. to prevent the blood, by 
which it is detached into all the o- 
ther parts of the body, from return- 
ing back again into the heart, | 

The uſe of the heart is ſufficiently 
deducible from what has been al- 
ready ſaid in its deſcription z the 
heart being the vital fountain which 
receives the blood from all the ri- 
vulets of the body, and diſpenſes 
it back again through its proper 
channels, tor the ſupport and nou- 
riſnment of every part; and for that 
end, its ſtructure is very different 
from all other muſcles, eſpecially 
thoſe that move particular parts: 
for as theſe are partly fleſhy and 
partly tendinous, or have theic 


fleſhy fibres end in tendons of a 


cloſer contexture, the heart, on the 
other hand, is altogether fleſhy, and 
made up of fibres lo exquiſitely fine, 


and ſo cloſely compacted together, 


that it is by that means endowed 
with all the force that is neceſſary 
for its function; and its baſis is the 
molt compact of all its other parts, 
where probably its fibres have both 
their origins and inſertions in the 
membranous coats of the large blood 
veſſels, to which it adheres; riſing 
ſpirally upwards and turning again 
downwards arch-ways, in the like 
direction over the ventricles, which 
ſeem beſt to correſpond with its di- 
latation and contraction. But if 
we enquire by what means the heart 
comes to be endowed with ſuch a ca- 
pacity of action, wherein we our- 
lelves have not the leaſt ſhare, we 
muſt conteſs our ignorance, and 
aſcribe this wonderful piece of me- 
chanilm to the great author of na- 
ture. 

In the hearts of horſes that hare 
been opened, ſometimes there hap- 
pens, as in the human body, collec- 
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tions of matter within the pericar- 
dium. 


Sometimes polypuſes in the 
great veſſels; and ſometimes a mals 
of greaſy ſat eſpecially in the left 
ventricle. Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Hor- 


Hear, in the manage. A 


horſe of two hearts is ſaid ot a horſe 


that works in the manage with con- 
ſtraint and irreſolution, and cannot 


be brought to conſent to it. Such 


horſes are much of a piece with your 
ramingues, or kickers againſt the 
ſpurs. Guillet. 

HEAVY, in the manage. A 
horſe is ſaid to reſt heavy upon the 
hand, who through the ſoftneſs of 
his neck, the — ter of his back, 


the weight of his fore-quaiters, or 


through wearineſs, throws himſelf 
upon the bridle ; but withal with- 
out making any reſiſtance, or any 
effort to force the horſeman's hand. 
This fault is remedied, and the horſe 
made light upon the hand, by ſtop- 
ping and making him go back fre- 
quently, if it proceeds only from 
lazineſs and ſtiffneſs ; but if cauſed 
by any deſect in the back, there is 
no remedy for it. Guillet. 

HEEL of a horſe is the loweſt 
hind part of the foot, comprehended 
between the quarters, and oppoſite 
to the toe. Guillet. 

The hoof of a horſe ſhould he 
high and large, and one fide of it 
ſhould not riſe higher upon the pal- 
tern than the other. Solleyſell. 

Greaſy HEELS, See the article 
GREASE. 

Cracked HEELS, 
CRACKS. 


See the article 


Kibbed HEEL. See KIBBED 
HEEL. 

Narrow HEEL, See NARROW. 

Scabbed HEELS, See SCABBED 
HEELS. 


For other diſeaſes of the heels, ſee 
2 article Chors, SCRATCHES, 
c. 
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HEEL of a horſe man, in the man- 
age, the part that is armed with the 
ſpur, though the word heel is often 
taken for the ſpur itſelf. This horſe 
underſtands the heels well; he 
knows the heels; he anſwers the 
heels; he is very well upon the heels, 
the meaning of all which is, that 
the horſe obeys the ſpurs which in 
effect is flying from them. 

To ride a horſe upon the hand 
and heels is to make him take the 
aids of the hand and heels with a 
tender ſenſe. 

To ride a horſe from the one hee] 
to the other, is to make him go ſide- 
ways; ſometimes to one heel, and 
ſometimes to another, for inſtance, 
having gone ten paces in flying 
from the right heel, you make him 
without topping go ſtill ſideways, 
in flying the left heel, and fo on al- 
ternately. 

Inner HEEL, and Outer HEEL, 
See IN and NARROW. Guillet. 

HERBER is uſed by farriers, to 
denote an application for ſome diſ- 
eaſes in horſes, particularly of the 
head and the anticor. It conſiſts 
only of a piece of hellebore-root, 
which being put into the middle of 
a horſe's counter, makes it ſwell and 
ſuppurate. Guillet. 

HIDE - BOUND. A horſe is 
ſaid to be hide bound, when his 
ſkin ſticks ſo cloſe to his ribs, that 
it ſeems immoveable : but this is not 
to be accounted an original diſeaſe, 
but only a ſymptom which may 
either be cauſed for want of ſuffici- 
ent food, or from hatrafling horſes 
beyond their ſtrength, without al- 
lowing them ſufficient time for reſt 
and neceſſary retreſhments. Some- 
times horſes grow hide-bound very 
ſuddenly, from fevers and convul- 
ſive diſorders ; and if that ſymptom 
is not ſuddenly removed, the diſ- 
tempers that occaſion it generally 
prove mortal: but nothing is more 
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common than to ſee ſurfeited horſes 
alſo hide-bound ; and therefore in 
the cure of all hide-bound horſes, 
regard muſt be had to the original 
diſtemper from whence it proceeds. 

The diet of hide-bound horſes 
ſhould be cool and opening, as 
ſcalded bran or barley; and an 
ounce of fenugreek ſeeds ſhould be 
iven in his feeds, for a month or 
— and as this diſorder often 
proceeds from worms, give the me- 
dicines neceſſary in theſe caſes. See 


the article WORMs, Gibſon and 
Bartlet. 


HIP, or HAuxch. 
ticle HA ux c. 

Hie-GouT, or RREUMUATISU. 
See RHEUMATISM. 

HiP-SHOT, a diſorder of a horſe, 
when he has wrung or ſprained his 
haunches or hips, ſo as to relax the 
ligaments that keep the bone in its 
due place. See SPRAIN, 

The ſigns are, that the horſe will 
halt much, and go fidelong, trail- 
ing his leg after him ; and the hip 
which is hurt will be lower than the 
other, and the fleſh wi'l fall away 
on the fide of his buttock. 

In this diſorder Capt. Burdon 
directs to rub the hip with the fol- 
lowing ointment. * Mix two oun- 
ces of the oil of (pike with one 
* ounce of oil of ſwallows.” Then 
he directs, to put a round rowel a- 
bout three or four inches below the 
large cavity which receives the head 
of the thigh bone. When it begins 
to digeſt, turn the rowel every morn- 
ing. Aſter a week or ten days, you 
may take it out, and keep the live 
of the wound moiſt with hog's lard, 
that it may heal ſmooth. 

But Dr. Bracken remarks here, 
that if the hip be out of joint, there 
is little or no hopes of cure, and a 
rowel is not of any ſervice ; if it is 
only ſtrained, he thinks the oiling 
will help to diſperic the coagulated 


See the ar- 
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or cruſhed blood; and that time 
muſt perfet the cure, unleſs diſ- 
jointed. 

HOCK. See the article HAM. 

The hock is a part liable to hurts 
and ſtrains, but we meet with many 
of them that are eaſily cured when 
taken in time,though they have been 
very much ſwelled, only with ſoak- 
ing them well with coolers and re- 
pellets: but when the ligaments are 
burt, it cauſes great weakneſs, and 
ſometimes the cure becomes difficult 
enough : the ſureſt way in this caſe, 
where there is great pain and weak- 
neſs, 1s to ply the part well with 
fomentations. If the calloſity or 
hardneſs grows only on the outfide, 
it may be effectually removed by re- 
—.— bliſtering, and without any 

A 


zard : but if it is upon the in- 


ſide, it may be got out of the reach 
of outward applications : the beſt 
remedy in this caſe is firing the part 
very gently with ſmall razes or lines, 
and pretty cloſe together, aftec 
which apply the following charge. 
Take the mercurial plafter of the 
* ſhops, four ounces; Emplaſt. de 
© cicuta cum Ammoniaco, two oun- 
© ces ; let theſe be melted down to- 
« gether, and applied charge-ways 
© over the hock, renewing it once 
© or twice as it crumbles off.” 
Sometimes the diſorders of the hocks 
produce the ſallenders. See the ar- 
ticle SALLENDERS. Gibſon's Diſ- 
eaſes of Horſes. 

HOLD, as a mare holds. See 
the article RETAIN, 

HOOF of a horſe, the horny part 
which covers the foot. 

The hoofs are a bundle of huſks 
which cover the papillz pyramidales 
of the ſkin on the extremities of the 
feet, which dry, harden and lie 
cloſe, one upon another. They are 
without ſenſe, that they may en- 
dure travelling among ſtones and in 
rough ways; and like the nails of 
men, 
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men, ate costinually growing, by 
which means they may be pared. or 
cut as often as they require it. 
They adhere pretty cloſe to the foot, 
and are faſtened to the coffin- bone 
by a ligament that proceeds from 
their root and ſurrounds it, below 
the coronet, like a piece of tape, 
which alſo unites it to .the coronet. 
Underneath the hooſs are man 
twigs of nerves, tendons, and muſ- 
cles, which take their courſe to the 
hotrom of the foot, and make that 
fleſhy ſubſtance that lies between the 
ſole and the coffin bone. Gibhſon. 
The hoof ſhould be of a figure 
very near round, and not longiſh, 
eſpecially toward the heel: for 
feet are worth nothing. The 
horn of the hoof fhouvld be ſolid, 


tough, high, ſmooth, without any 


circles, ſomewhat ſhining, of a dark 
colour : for the white is commonly 
brittle, and may be known by hav- 
ing many pieces broke from the 
horn round «he foot: to be excel- 


lent; the horn ſhould be of the co- 


Jour of a detr's hoof; and the whole 
Foot round, but a little larger be- 
law. than above. Solley/ell... _.. - 

Diſeaſes, Se. of the Hoor. The 
hoots of a horle are either perfect or 
4mpexfe@ ; the former, but now de- 
ſcribed, is ſo diſpoſed, that the horſe 
may'tread more on the toe than the 
heel, being alſo upright, and ſome- 
what hollow on the infide. » 

1. As for the imperſect hoof, it 
is that-whith-wantsany of the afore- 
mentioned qualities, particularly, 
if it be not round, but broad, and 
ſpreading out of the fades and quar- 
ters ; that horle, for the moſt part, 
has narrow heels, and, in procefs 
of time, will be flat-hoofed;z nei- 
ther wiil he carry a ſhoe long, or 
travel far, but ſoon ſurbate; and by 
treading more upon the heels than 
on the toes, he will go low on the 


paſterns, ſo that his feet, thro* weak- 
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neſs, become ſubje& to falſe quare 


ters, gravelling, &c. 

2. Others are rugged, or hrittle. 
hooſed: when the hoof is not ſmooth, 
and full of circles like rams horns, 


it is not only unſeemly to the eye, 


but even a ſign that the foot is in no 
good temper, but too hot and dry. 

3. Some hoofs are long, which 
eauſe the horſe to tread all upon the 
heels, to go low in the paſterns, and 
by that means to breed wind galls. 

4. There are ſome crooked hoofy, 
hroad on the outſide, and narrow 
on the inſide, whereby the horſe is 
ſplay-footed; this will oblige him 
to tread more inward than outward, 
and go fo cloſe with his joints toge- 
ther, that he cannot well travel 
withoot interfering, or perhaps ſtrik- 
ing one leg fo hard againſt the other 
as to become lame; but if it be 
broad within, and narrow without, 
that is not hurtful, yet it will occa- 
ſion the horſe's gravelling more on 
the outſide than the inſide. 

5. Others have flat hoofs, and 
not hollow within, which give rie 
to the inconveniencies above ſpeci. 
fied in the firſt ſort of imperte& 
hoofs ; but if it be over hollow, it 
will dry the faſter, and make him 
hoof-bound, fince the over- hollow 
hoof is a ſtrait, narrow one, and 
grows upright ; for tho" the horſe 
treads upright, and not on his heels, 
yet ſuch kind of hoofs will dry over 
faſt, -if not continually ſtopped. 
Ruftic. Dif. 

The hoofs if too dry may be an- 


ointed with the ointment made up 


of bees wax, &c. and recommended 
in the caſe of zarrew HEELS ; or 
they may be anointed with lard on- 
ly. Some for this purpoſe ule ter, 
tallow, and honey; but moſt grea- 
ſy and unAuous applications will 
anſwer this intefftion. 

If the hoofs be too ſoft and moiſt, 
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or may proceed from going much 
in wet and marſhy grounds, ſtand- 
ing conſtant!y in wet litter; or any 
infrmity thit may bring too great 
a moiſture into the feet. In this 
caſe, the horie's hoofs may be bath- 
ed every day with warm vinegar, 
yerjuice, copperas- water, and ſuch 
like reſlringents; to which may be 
added galls, alum, &c. remember. 
ing to let the horle ſtand dry, Bart- 
let's Farriery. 


— Hoof -Boxx is a round bony 
2 is ſwelling, growing on the very top 
kim of a. horſe's hootz and always is 
* cauſed by ſome blow or bruiſe, or 
oge- by bruiſing himſelf in his fall by 
—_ endeavouring to ftrike at a horle 
ſtrik. that ſtands next him; and ſo ſtrikes 
her * the bar that parts them. 
by e cure is firſt to diſperſe the ſwel- 
d ling, either with rotten litter, or 
occa, by boiled in old urine; or elſe, 
8 with a . of wine-lees and 
wheat flour boiled together, to 
and pen it, and bring it to a ſuppura- 
be rie bon; or elſe to diſſolve the tumour, 
ſpeci- But it if comes to a head, lance it 
are In the loweſt part of the ſoſtneſs with 
4m : {W* thin hot iron, to let out the mat- 
0 him er. Then tent it with turpentine, 
ellos deer's ſuet and wax, of each like 
e, and {ov ntities melted together, laying 
horſe I Plaſter of the ſame falve over it, 
8 to keep in the 1 till it be tho- 
'v over oughly well. Ruſtic. Dict. 
J ed. . Hoor-Bouxp. We ſay a horſe 
ad. + 200; Is hoof-bound, when the hoof is ſo 
be an- tight round the inſtep, that it turns 
ade up be foot ſomewhat into the ſhape of 
ended MW? dell. This is cauſed ſometimes 
Ls: of ſhoeing; to widen the heel; and 
urg on- Newetimes, by cutting the toes down 
ue tar, Nee much, which gives that ſhape 
gren- 0 * foot, anl. eule the horle to 
| o lame. 
n To remedy this diſorder, let the 
moi, . be drawn down from the coro- 
; onal et almoſt to the tee, with a draw- 
| * $ kniſe, making ſeven or eight 
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lines or razes throvgh the hoof al- 
moſt to the quick; aſterwards, keep 
it charged with pitch or roſin, till 
the lines are worn out in ſhoeing, 
which will require ſ-veral months : 
therefore horſes are generally turned. 
out to graſs. Gibſon's Diſeaſes of 
Horſes. 5 
HooF-CasTiNG. The loſs of 
the hoof may be occaſioned by what- 
ever accident may bring an impoſtu- 
mation in the feet, whereby the 
whole hoof becomes looſened and 
falls off from the bone. If the coſ- 
fin-bone remains uninjure!, a new 
hoof may he procured by the fol- 
lowing method. Apply to the cof- 
fin tar, turpentine, wax, oil, pitch, 
and ſuch like things melted toge- 
ther; then make a boot of leather, 
with a ſtrong fole, to be laced faſt 
about the paſtern, bolſtering and 
ſtopping the foot with ſoft flax that 
the tread may be ealy 3 renewing 
the drefling every day until the new 
hoof grow; dreſs the fore with the 
wound-ointment, to, which may le 
added the fine powders of myrrh, 
maſtich, and olibanum. If this 
medicine ſhould not be ſufficient to 
prevent a fungus, burnt alum or 
precipitate may be added to it, end 
the luxurient fleſh daily waſhed with 


the ſublimate water. 


The old hoof ſhould by no means 
be pulled off, unleſs ſome accident 
happens that requires its removal : 
for it ſerves as a defence to the new 
one, and makes it g: ow more {mooth 
and even; and indeed nature will 
in general do this office at her own 
proper time. Grbſer's Farrier's 
Guide, and Bartlet's Farriery. 

HORN. See the article Hoop. 

To give a ſtioke with the horn is 
to bleed a horſe in the root ot the 
mouth, with the horn of a ſtag or 
roe buck, the tip or end of which 
is ſo ſharp and pointed as to per- 
form the olhce uf a lancet, We 
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ſtrixe with the horn in the middle of 
the fourth notch or ridge of the up- 
per jaw. Guellet. 

HorN HiPPED, 
Cour. 

HORSE, in the Linnzan fyſ- 
tem of zoology, is a ſpecies of the 
Equus, which makes a diſtinct ge- 
nus of animals of the Jumenta 
kind; or that order of quadrupeds, 
the teeth of which are few in num- 
ber, and difpoſed in an irregular 
manner, often differing from one 
another extremely in ſize and figure, 
The general charaQters of this genus 
of animals are, that the fore teeth 
are fix, the upper ones incurvated, 
and the inferior, are prominent; 
the canine teeth are not exerted ; 
they are on each fide ſeparated by a 
ſpace from the other; the hoof is 
undivided, and the teats are two, 
and are ſituated in the groin. Ac- 
cording to theſe characters the au- 
thor includes in the genus of the 
equus the horſe, the ais, the mule, 
and the zebra; or, as he calls it, 
the ſtriped horſe, See Linnæi Syſt. 
Nature. p. 40. 5 

The ſpecific characters of the 
herſe ate, according to the ſame au- 
thor, that he is the equus with the 
tail hairy all over. 

The horſe is one of the nobleſt 
animals of the creation; he is in 
firength and natural fierceneſs equal 
to any; and is yet eaſily tamed, and 
made fit for our purpoſes. Scarce 
any creature excells him in ſwiftneſs 
any more than in ſtrength; and 
hardly any in beauty. Hills Hi, 
tory of Animals. | 

The horle being the ſubje&t of 
theſe arts which in this Dictionary 
ere explained in all their branches, 
the reader muſt expect te mcet un- 
der this article with nothing but 
what is general and ſuch as are not 
ſo conveniently reducibie to particu- 
lar heads. 


See the article 
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Of a horſe it is obſerved, that he is 
the moſt gentle of all other animals; 
the moſt affectionate to man; the 


- moſt apt to be taught, and reten. 


tive of any impreſſion made upon 
him. He is the moſt watchful of 
all other beaſts, and will endure his 
labour with the molt empty ſtomach, 
He 1s naturally given to much 
cleanlineſs, has an excellent ſcent, 
and not in the leaſt offenſive by any 
ill ſavour about him. 

The maſters in horſemanſhip lay 
it down, that an horſe, to be good 
and well made, muſt have three 
parts like thoſe of a woman, viz, 
the breaſt, which is to be broad, the 
hips round, and the mane long; 
three of a lion, viz. his counten- 
ance, intiepidity, and fire; three 
of. a bullock, viz. the eye, noſtril, 
and joint; three of a ſheep, viz. the 
noſe, gentleneſs, and patience; 
three of a mule, ſtrength, conſtancy, 
and foot ; three of a deer, viz. the 
head, leg, and hair ſhort; three 
of a wolf, the throat, neck and 
hearing ; three of a fox, the ear, 
tail and trot; three of a ſerpent, 
memory, ſight and turning ; three 
of an hare or cat, running, walk- 
ing, and ſuppleneſs. See the arti- 
cles BREasT, His, Mane, &c. 

Horſes are diſtinguiſhed into di- 
vers kinds, and are differently de- 
nominated with regard to their 
ſtrain or country, as the Neapolitan, 
known by the hawk-noſe. The 
Spaniſh Genet, by his ſmall limbs. 
The Barb, by his fine head and deep 
hoof. The Dutch, by the rough- 
neſs of his legs. The Engliſh, by 
his ſtrong knitting together, &c. 
The Flandrin, &c. 

But to be more particular, 

The Spaniſh Horſe, or Spaniſh 
Genet, is a creature of great fire, 
of a middle ſtature, and generally 
well made in his head, body and 


legs; and though his buttocks ate 
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ſomething long, yet they are ſtrong 
and well ſhaped. After one of thele 
horſes has been well taught, there 
is none makes a better ſhow upon 
the parade, but he is not a horſe 
that will hold long in his fall 
ſtrength, becauſe he has rather too 
much ſpirit ; for about halt a mile, 
there is not a ſwiſter creature in a 
race, but then his ſtrength fails. A 
Spaniſh hcrſe is not generally 
thought fit for action, till he is fix 
years old, for he is not till that 
time grown to his full perfection 
or beauty, and his too great fire 
or mettle is not till then abated ſuf- 
ficient to render him ferviceable. 
The laſt thing tbat is compleat in 
S$paniſh horſes, is the creſt ; the hor- 
ſes of this breed are naturally inclin- 
ed to bound and to make ſalts, rai- 
ſing all four feet at once from the 
ground; but their limbs being weak 
and ſmall, they are very ſubject to 
be ſine w- ſtrained, or otherwiſe lam- 
ed, in a ſhort time after they are 
come to be fit for ſervice. No kind 
of horſe has ſuch open noſtrils, nor 
forts more in Il his goings, than 
the Spaniſh horle; his trot is ſome- 
what long, irregular or waving, for 
which reaſon ſome jockies have choſe 
to bring him to the pace or amble. 

The German Horſes, Thele hor- 
ks are, for the moit part, very tall, 
and large of body, not very beau- 
tiful in make, but ſeem to be of 
great ſtrength z and being brought 
into the manage, perform ſome of 
the molt difficult leſſons with agility 
enough: they gallop very flow or 
heavy, and trot very high; but 
they are ſtrong, and better for the 
drangit or burden, than the man- 
age. | 

The Hungarian Horſes. Theſe 
orſes are generally hook-noled, 
and have thick heads, large eves, 
broad jaws, but narrow noftrils ; 
heir manes are rough and thick, 
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commonly reaching near the ground; 
their tails, in like manner, are buſhy 
and long; for the moſt part, of lean 
and thin bodies, but weak paſterns : 
but although ſome parts of them are 
not to be liked, yet the deformities 
are generally ſo well pnt together, 
that, taken all together, the horſes 
are agreeable enough, They are of 
a tolerable good courage, and will 
endure labour and fatigue, and fur 
that reaſon are ſervicable in war. 
The Swediſh Horſes. Theſe are of 
ſmall ſtature, their ſhape indifferent, 
and they are of but ſmall ſervice. 
The horſes natural to Sweden, are, 
for the moſt part, either white, dun, 
or pyed, and wall eyed; fo that 
unleis they are improved by other 
breeds, they are not to be ranked 
with them that are of good eſteem. 
The Poliſh Horſes. Theſe are 
much like the Daniſh horſes, and are 
generally about the ſize of the Spa- 
niſh Genet, are of a middle tfature, 
but their limbs are much better knit 
together, and are of a much ſtron- 
ger make, than the Spaniſh ones. 
This horſe is in many reſpects, like 
our natural Engliſh horſe, except 
that their heads are ſomewhat ſl-n- 
derer, like the Iriſh hobby ; but 
their necks and creſts are raiſed up- 
right, and very ſtrong; their ears 
are very ſhort and ſmall, and their 
backs capable of bearing any weight; 
their chines are broad, and their 
hoofs are judged to be as good as 
thoſe of any horle in the world, 
They are very good for a journey, 
and will endure long ones, with 
more eaſe than any other horſes, 
Flanders Horſes. Theſe differ in 
ſhape but little from the German 
breed, they are tall in flature, have 
ſhort and thick heads, bodies deep 
and long, buttocks round and flat, 
their legs thick and rough. Theſe 


horſes, and the mares of the ſame 
kind, are eſteemed chiefly for the 
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dravght, in which, for ſtatelineſs, 
they excel moit horſes in Europe; 
hut are to be rejected for the ſaddle, 
h-ing both ſluggiſh and uneaſy. 
The Flznders horte, and mare both, 
have a hard trot, but are much uſed 
in the harneſs with us in England. 
The Neapolitan Horſes, Theſe 
horſes are highly eſteemed for their 
ſtrength and courage, which, to- 
gether with their gentle diſpoſitions, 
make them more valued. His limbs 
are ſtrong, and well knit together; 
his pace is loſty; and he is very doci- 
ble for the performance of any ex- 
erciſe ; but a nice eye may diſcover 
that his legs are ſomething too ſmall, 
which ſeems to be his only imper- 
ection. He may be known by his 
head, which is long, lean, and 
flender, bending from the eyes to 
the noſtrils, like a hawk's beak; 
he has alſo a very full eye, and a 
ſharp ear. 

The Sardinian Horſes, Theſe, 
and thoſe cf Corſica, very much re- 
femble the Neapolitan, but are 
ſomewhat ſhorter bodied, and of a 
more fiery diſpoſition 3 but by good 
management they may be brought 
to very good diſcipline. 

Turkiſh Horſes. Theſe hoi ſes are 
originally natives of Greece, and 
bear an extraordinary price with us, 
partly becauſe of their extraordina- 
ry beauty, and partly becauſe of the 
great expence of bringing them o- 
ver. Theſe Turkiſh horſes have 
fine heads, ſomewhat like Barbary 
ones, beautiful fore-hands, and ſtrait 
limbs, rather {mall than large, are 
of a moſt delicate ſhape, their pace 
is genteel and graceful, and beſides 
they are horſes of good ſpirit. Their 
coats are ſmooth and ſhort, and 
their hoofs long and narrow, which 
is a ſign of ſwiftneſs; in a word, 
they are horſes of great beauty, cour- 
2ge, and ſpeed. Their colour is, 
for the moſt part, grey or flea-bitten, 


tho" there are ſome of a bright bay 
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colour; but molt of theſe we have 
now in England, are grey. 

Of the true bred Engliſh Horſe. The 
true bred Enyliſh horſe, has been 
accounted a creature of great ſtrength 
and ſpirit, and he has been (by ſome 
authors) repreſented as of a very 
large ſize ; but at preſent we have 
hardly any that can be called a true 
bred Engliſh horſe, or that can be 
ſaid to be the offsp:ing of an horſe 
and mare, that were both lineally 
deſcended from the original race of 
this country; unleſs we may ac- 
count thoſe horſes to be ſuch, that 
are bred wild in ſome foreſts, and 
among mountains, Among them, 
perhaps, the mares and horſes were 
both of the firſt Engliſh race, with- 
out mixture: however it is not cer- 
tain, but ſome horſes of foreign 
countries, of which many have 
been, ard ftill are, frequently 
broug ht over, were turned into thoſe 
wild places, as convenient paſture, 
and have mixed with the natives of 
Britain, 

However, ſeeing we cannot 
ſeek for Engliſh horſes any where 
elſe than in foreſts, and wild places, 
we will ſuppoſe thoſe to be the true 
Engliſh: race of horſes. Theſe we 
find to anſwer the character, ſo far 
as relates to ſtrength and good ſpirit; 
but they are not large, though very 
hardy, and will always keep good 
fleſh on their backs, and thrive where 
other horſes can ſcarce live, It is 
not improbable but that the race 
might have been much larger than 
they now are, becanſe in the firſt 
times they were at liberty to range 
any where, and take their pleasure 
where they liked, becauſe all grounds 
then lay open, or elſe there wer? 
but very few incloſures, in compa- 
riſon to what there are now. And 
when they had that plentiful ſhare 
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that their bodies were much larger both horſes and mares, colts and 
than they are at preſent; for it is a fillies, into a bog, where they calt 
certain rule, that the leſs ſhare of halters over the heads of thoſe they 
nouriſhment-any creature has dur- think fit for ſervice, letting the 0- 
ing the time of it's growth, ſo much thers run again into the country. 
the ſmaller will he be in ſtature. Onur Engliſh horſes in foretts are 

But there are now very few of not taken with lets labour, for ma- 
this wild fort in uſe, in compariſon ny axtful devices mult be vſed, and 
to what there were a hundred and x great deal of labour too is requir- 
fiſty or two hundred years ago; and ed, in the taking them. And after 
thoſe that are now taken up, are all, great care muff be taken that they 
not eaſily tamed : but when they are Fave the mcſt gentle uſage, and that 
once diſciplined, they will endure they be uſed as familiar as poſſible ; 
more labour than any horſes in any and at the firſt, not I-t:ing them 
known part of the world. have any thing to eat, but what ve 

Of the Iriſh Hobbies. Theſe are feed them with ont of the hand, ti! 
alſo of a wild breed, and are gene- they are grown very well acquainted 
rally well made, much after the with their keepers. It is not to be 
manner of the Engliſh wild horſes; expedled that they will all of a ſud— 
they have fine heads, ſtrong necks, den quit their wildneſs, but thus 
and well turned bod'es, quick eyes, ſeeding them, and keeping them a- 
good limbs, and other good quali- wake for ſome time, will tame them 
ties ſufficient to recommend them ; by degrees. 


are briſk and courageous, and very Tt ought to be obſerved, both in 
ſure footed : but both theſe are ſub · the taming or teaching (1 horles, 
jet to ſtart, which, I ſuppoſe, pro- that they are to be uſed with tender- 
ceeds from their wild way of living, nefs, rather than roughnels, and no 
where they have not had the oppor- paſſionate perton ovglit to be con- 
tunity of knowing or ſeeing any cerned in their breaking or manage- 
thing but trees and buſhes; and ment; hut a man that undertakes 
therefore every thing elle ſeem this buſineſs ought to be patient, 
firange and ſhocking to them, But and a maſter of reaſen; and for 
if they happen to be young, when want of theſe qualifications being 
taken from the foreſt, or other wild put in practice in the management 
paltures, this may probably be o- of horſes, many a good horſe have 
vercome ; but if they are not ſo, been ſpoiled, having either been 
then I judge it impcſſible cver to puſh:d on by the paſſionateneſs of 
break them to it; tor they having the rider to over-ſtrain themſelves, 
never known any thing but wild or elſe to ſtart and fly out of the 
ſcenes, and been a long time habitu way, at the leaſt touch of a whip or 
ated to them, ſo every thing that dif- ſur, and thereby endanger the fi- 
ſers from them, will ſeem ſt:ange, der; or to hate the rider, and take 
if not monſtrous, and will ſtrike every opportunity of doing him a 
them with fear and horror, ncver to miſchiet, either in mounting, or 
be corrected. . when he is mounted, or at dil> 
We are informed that theſe Iriſh mounting. h 
horſes are ſo wild, that the only There are many inſtances to prore 
way of taking them, is by aſſem- that horſes have a memory, and weill 
ing a great number of peop'e to- reſent injuries that have been offered 
keiner, and driving the whole Rudd, them. We have known fome hor- 
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ſes would not Rand ſtill to be ſhod by 
a farrier, of whom they have before 
received ſome violent uſage; when, 
they at the (ame time ; would freely 
ſuffer themſelves to be ſhod by ſtran- 
gers. Others have be-n lo provoked 
at the ſight of a farrier, with a lea- 
ther apron, that they have endea- 
voured ail they could to do him a 
miſchief, either by biting or kicking. 
Nor are we without the knowledge 
of melancholy accidents that have 
happened to grooms, who have uſed 
their horſes with too great ſeverity. 
On the other hand, a horſe is a ge- 
nerous creature, and ſo traQable, 
that by treating him with diſcretion, 
and managing him with gentleneſs, 
he may be brought to be very obe- 
dient to you. 

We ſhall conclude what has been 
ſaid of foreign horſes, the natural 
bred Engl:ſh horſes, and Iriſh hob- 
bies, with ſaying, that when we ſee 
a fine horſe now a-days which was 
Foaled in England, and bred of a 
mare and horle that was likewiſe 

. bred in the fame place, we cannot 
be certain that ſuch a hoiſe is of a 
true Engliſh breed, unleſs we could 
know farther of his generation ; his 
grandſire or grandam might, per- 
. haps, be both foreigners. 

But we may fay thus much of 
horſes which are foaled or bred in 
England, though they are the off- 
ſpring of foreigners, they will be 
ſtronger, and have a hetter ſpirit, 
thin if the ſame had been bred a- 
hroad ; becauſe the food in England 
for horſes is more hearty and nour- 
iſning, than in any other country 
in Europe, eſpecially our. graſs, 
which is the principal food for hor- 
ſes, is in greater plenty in Britain 
and Ireland, than in any other Eu- 
ropean nation beſides, For which 
reaſon in the hotter countries, they 
are forced for want of graſs, to cul- 
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feed their horſes with theſe, and chopt 
{traw and corn; but chopt ſtraw is 
only proper for them when they are 
grown fit for uſe, they having no- 
thing during their firſt two or three 
years, but clover, ſaintfoine, Sc. 

Of the croſs firains of Horſes. It 
is well known, that in Britain have 
been bred horſes of all the kinds be- 
forementioned, which have not only 
been as good as thoſe bred in their 
reſpective countries, but have been 
allowed to exceed them in ſtrengch 
and beauty. But this ſhould be re- 
membered, that of every kind of 
horſe mentioned before, it has been 
thought proper in our trading, ſport- 
ing, and warlike country, to com- 
pole out of the variety, ſuch horſes 
as may prove uſeſul to every ſort of 
buſineis. We have ſome for car» 
rying burdens, ſome for the road, 
ſome for hunting, athers for am- 
bling, and others for the coach, 
and other carriages ; ſome likewiſe 
for racing, and ſome for the man- 
age, to he trained either for the 
war, or diverſion of great men. 

As to the mixing of breeds, ſome 
are of the opinion, that ſuch horſes 
deſigned to be trained for the war, 
ſhould be bred from a Neapolitan 
ſtallion, and an Engliſh mare, or 
of a Turkiſh ſtallion, and an En- 
gliſh mare. The next hreed to be 
defired, is between a Turkiſh ſtal- 
lion, and a Neapolitan mare, which 
produce a fine race, and of great 
value. 

Some ſay, that ſtallions of Cor- 
fica and Sardinia, coupled with 
Turkiſh mares, will produce a fine 
breed; and that the Spariſh genet, 
and Flanders mare, produce an ex- 
cellent offspring. Rut this we are 
certain of, that any cf the aforelad 
kinds of horſes, covering true born 
Engliſh mares, will beget a better 
colt or filly, than if they had cou- 
pled with their own race, in heir 
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own country. And there is good 
reaſon for this, becauſe no race of 
horſes in the world have ſuch hearty 
feedings as thoſe of Britain, where 
liberty renders every farmer capable 
eee his lands, and pro— 
viding plentifully for himſelf, and 
all about him. This cauſes all of 
our breed to be ſtrong and hearty, 
and when the mare is ſo, the race 
that proceeds from her muſt be fo 
much better, as ſhe is flronger than 
the mares that are fed in other coun- 
tries, where the provender is more 
coarſe, and leſs nouriſhing. As to 
the breeding of horles for racing, 
ſome gentlemen chuſe to put a Bar- 
bary horſe to an Engliſh mare; o- 
thers will have both the fire and 
dam to be Barbs ; others again are 
for coupling the Barb21y horſe with 
the Turkiſh mare, and indeed any 
of theſe couplings do produce hor- 
ſes of great (peed. 

The croſs ſtrains of horſes we 
now have, are not to be numbered ; 
but if we were to trace the breeds of 
the beſt running horſes, we ſhould 
find them to proceed from ſuch mix- 
tures, The many horſe races, 
which are ſo frequemnily the dixeiſion 
cf our Engliſh nobility and gentiy, 
are chiefly performed by ſuch mix- 
tures in breed. For though one 
horſe, truly bred of one particular 
country, may be ſwiſter than ano- 
ther, yet if he wants firength he 
will be a looſer in the come, and 
will fall from his ſpeed if the courſe 
happens to be wet or heavy ; but 
tie couplings befor1ementioned, hen 
brought together by a man of a 1ight 
judgment that way, may produce 
* admirable at New market, 

15 

As to hunting horſes, which are 
chiefly the delight of the Engliſh 
gentry, theſe ought to be ninble, 
lull of courage and ſtrong. The 
original of the beſt we know, have 
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proceeded from a croſs ſtrain, be- 
tween a Tuikiſh ſtallion, and an 
Engliſh mare; and there is great 


reaſon for this opinion, ſince ve are 


already certain of the ſtrength of 
our Engliſh bred mares, ard the 
gocd ccurage and [witneſs of the 
Turkith and Barbary hoiſes. But 
every one who breeds ſuch horſes, 
has his particular fancy ; they em- 
ploy ſome favourite ſtallion, or fa- 
vourite mare to 1aiſe a breed from, 
and are different in opinion about 
this: one of any particular breed 
will not be ſo good as another, al- 
tho' the ſame care ſhould be taken 
in the coupling of the fire and the 
dam. All that can be faid is, that 
a ſtallion of vigour and ſpeed ought 
to be choſen, and a mate of a ſtrong 
and heaithful body; and from ſuch 
coupling may be expected well bred 
horſes ot ſtrength and courage. 

The pad or ambling horſe, is 
chiefly deſired for ladies ; to pro- 
duce zuch, let the fire be a Turk, 
and the dam a Scotch pony, er 
Iriſh hobby, and theſe bet«ern 
them will produce a race that will 
be natural pacers. And again, a 
Turkiſh fire, and an Engl:ſh mare 
of a {mall ſize, will naturally fail 
into a pace or an amble. 

Then as for the burthen or pack, 
the German horſe will be a good 
fire for a Flanders or Flemiſh dam; 
thele will produce a breed ſtrong 
and tall, fit either for cariying great 
weights, or war. If one of this 
b:ee:l happens to be trained for the 
zrmy, his rider, with his accoutre- 
ments, will hardly be leſs than thirty 
ſtone. The Northamprovſhite breed 
of horſes are generally coveted for 
this uſe, the original of which came 
from a mixture of the kinds before- 
mentioned. Theſe are ao good 
ſor the dravght, either in the coach 
or cart, and many have been of the 
opinion, that the mates of this breed 
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ars as ſerviceable in ſtrength and 
action, as the horſ:s: and the ſtal- 
lions and mares of this croſs ſtrain, 
are rather preferable to the original 
fires or dams ; being more habitu- 
ated to the food of the country, or 
as one may ſay, naturaliz-d to the 
Engliſh provender, than thoſe that 
came ſrom their reſpective native 
countries. 

The croſſing of ſtrains, or cou- 
pling one horſe with another, has 
of late ſo much improved our breed 
in England, that we have them now 
of all ſorts, and for all uſes, in 
more perfection than any other coun- 
try in the world. Some Engliſh au- 
thors have obſerved, that the beſt 
horſes are rather from the crofs 
ſtrain, than immediately from the 
natural breed of any country, for 
our Engliſh mares mend the breed ; 
they ſtrengthen the joints of the 
Spaniſh genet, the ſlenderneſs of 
the limbs of the Turk or Barb, and 
the too long and rough hairs about 
the paſterns of the Spaniſh breed. 
In the latter caſe, where the hairs 
are long upon the paſterns, it would 
be 4 ficult for their keepers to pre- 
ſerve them from the malanders or 
ſcratches, which the Flanders horſe 
or mue is frequently attended with, 
unleſs that hair were ſinged or burnt 
off. Sportſman's Dictionary. 

Hortes are allo diſtinguiſhed with 
regard to the uſes or offices they are 
reſerved for; as the coach horſe, 
draught horſe, war-horſe, hunting- 

; horſe, pack-horſe, race-horſe, &c. 
See Coacu-HorseE, DRAUGHT- 
HorsE, &. 

Horſes are alſo diſtinguiſhed with 
regard to their colours, age, &e, for 
which, ſee the articles COLOUR, 
AGE, STALLION, &c. | 

For the names of the ſeveral parts 
which conſtitute a horſe's hody, See 
the article PARTS of a hor/e's body. 
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watering, &c. of horſes. 


I. 

For the breeding, backing, diet. 
ing, feeding, fattening, purging, 

| 1 See the 
articles BACKING, BREEDING, 
EXERCI1SE, FEEDING, &c, 

For the rules to be obſerved in 
buying of horſes. Sce RULEs, 

For the proper make and ſhape of 
a horſe, See SHAPE, 

For the diſeaſes, defects, hahits, 
vices, &c. of a horſe. See the ar. 
ticles DisEASEs, DEFECTS, &c, 

For the anatomy, &c. of a horſe, 
See the article ANATOMY, &c. 

For the management of horles on 
a journey, See JOURNEY and 
TRAVELLING, | 

For the methods of ſhoeing horſes, 
gelding horſes, docking horſes, &c. 
See the articles SHOEING, GELD- 
ING, &æe. 

For the furniture, &c, of a horſe, 
See the articles HARNESS, SADDLE, 
BRIDLE, Bir, &c. 

Mettled HoRsE. See METTLED 
horſe. 

HORSEMANGSHIP, the art of 
breaking, diſciplining, and manag- 
ing horſes. 

Horiemanſhip, in its latitude, in- 
cludes whatever relates to the know- 
ledge of the make, colour, age, 
temper, and qualities of horſes, 
their reſpective countries and cli- 
mates, witn the manner of breed- 
ing, propagating, &c. the diſco- 
very of the uſes or ſervices they are 
fiited for, whether the wars, the 
race, the ſaddle, or labour; and 
forwarding and accommodating 
them thereto, In this general ſenle 
it alſo includes the knowledge of the 
dete &s and diſeaſes ot hortes; the 
remedies proper for the ſame, with 
the ſ-vera] operations requiſite there- 
to, as docking, gelding, ſhoeing, 
Ke. and this takes in the farrier's 
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manner is underſtood of the art of 
riding, or of directing an horſe to 
advantage, not only in the ordinary 
motions; but more eſpecially in the 
managing or making him work up- 
on volts, airs, &. See the article 
MANAGE. 

HORSE-SHOE is a cover or de- 
fence for the ſole of an horſe's foot. 
See SU Ok. 

Of thele there are ſeveral ſorts, 
1. That called the planch ſhoe, or 
pancelet, which is ſaid to mike a 
good foot and a bad leg, or cauſing 
the foot to grow heyond the mea- 
ſure of the leg. It is choſen for a 
weak heel, and will laſt longer than 
any other ſhoe, being borrowed from 
the moil, which has weak heels and 
frothes, to keep the feet from ſtones 
or gravel, 

2. Shoes with calkins, which, tho" 
intended to ſecure the horſe from 
ſliding, yet are reputed by many to 
do him more harm than good, in 
that he cannot tread evenly upon the 
ground, whereby many times he 
wrenches his foot, or (trains ſome 
new, eſpecially upon ſtony ways, 
where the ſtones will not ſuffer the 
calkins to enter: double calkins are 
leſs hrirtful, as he treads evener with 
them than on the finple calkins : but 
then they muſt not be over long or 
ſhirp pointed, but rather ſhort and 
flat. See the article CALKIN., 

z. There are ſhoes with rings, 
which were firſt invented to make a 
horſe lift his feet up high, though 
ſuch ſhoes are more painful than 
belpful ; beſides the unhandſomeneſs 
of the ſight. The fault of not lift- 
ng the feet high enough, is moſt 
meident to horſes that have not 
ſound hooſs ; for tender feet fear to 
tuch the ground that is hard: but 
what is intended (or a remedy, 
proves a prejudice to the horſe, by 
adding high calkias, or elſe theſe 
nags to his ſhovs, for by that means 
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he is made to have weaker: heels 
than before. | 

4. Shoes with ſwelling welts, or 
borders round about them, are uſed 
in Germany, &c. which being high- 
er than the heads of the nails, ſave 
them from weating ; and thele are 
the belt laſting ſhoes, it made of 
well tempered ſtuff, for they wear 
equally in all parts, and the horſe 
treads equally upon them. 

5. Others, that uſe to paſs moun- 
tains where ſmiths are not fo eaſily 
to be met with, carry ſhoes about 
them with vices, whereby they faſten 
them to the horſe*s hoof without the 
help of the hammer or nail, not- 
withſtanding 'tis more for ſhew than 
any good ſervice; for though this 
ſort of ſhoe may ſave his feet from 
ſtones, yet it ſo pinches his hoof, 
that he goes with pain, and perhaps 
injures it more than the ſtones do 
therefore upon ſuch emergent occa- 
ſions, it is better to make uſe of a 
joint-ſhoe, which is made of two 
pieces, with a flat rivet-nail joining 
them together in the toe, ſo that you 
may make it both wide and nariow 
to ſerve any foot. 6. The patten- 
ſhoe, is neceſſary for x horſe that is 
burnt in the hip, ſtifle, or ſhoulder, 
which will cauſe him to hear upon 
that leg the grief is on, and conſe- 
quently ule it the better. 7. A ſhoe 
pi oper for flat ftet, 8. The pan- 
ton, or pantable ſhoe, which opens 
the heels, and helps hoof-binding, 
Theſe are of admirable ule, in re- 
gard that they never ſhift upon the 
teet, and continue firm 1n one place, 
9. And laſtly, the half panton- 
ſhoe. For the method of ſhocing 
horſes. See SHOEING. 

HORSE-RACING ; a dive: ſion 
more uſed in England than in all the 
world beſide. Horles for this ule 
ſhou!d be as light as poflible, large, 
long, but well ſhaped ; with a ſhort 
back, long ſides, and a little long- 
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legged, and narrow-breafted,- for 
ſuch will gallop the lighter and 
nimbler, and run the faſter. Solley- 
fell ſays, he ſhou!d be ſomewhat 
long-bodied, nervous, of great met- 
tle, good wind, good appttitz, ve- 
ry ſwift, and ſenile of the ſpurs ; 
that he ought to he of an Engliſh 
breed, or barb, of a litile fize, with 
pretty ſmall legs, but the back ſi- 
news a good diſtance from the bone, 
ſhort-jointed, and have neat, well- 
ſhaped feet, | 

The excellent bre-d of ho ſes we 
have for racing in our own coun— 
try, though though ſeveral abules 
they have been unfortunately miſ- 
chievous to a great many perſons, 
yet it rightly regulated and made 
uſe of, might be very advantageous, 
as well as pleaſant and civerting to 
men of quality; and that is, by hav- 
ing plates tun for at ſcveral times, 
and in ſeveral countries, by which 
we may come exactly to know the 
ſpeed, wind, force, and heart of 
every horſe that runs, which directs 
us infallibly in our choice, when 
we would furniſh ourſelves for hunt- 
ing, breeding, road, and the like: 
whereas without ſuch trials, we muſt 
ſtand to the hazard, and not be at 
any certainty to meet with good 
ones. 

For the manner of ordering a 
ho e for the race. See the articles 
Race, March, HUNTING- 
HORSE, &c. 

Here we will only ſuppoſe a horſe 
to run for a plate, and that the hour 
of ſtarting is come, and notice given 
for ſtripping and weighing, In the 
firſt place, be ſure to have your ſto- 
mach empty; only taking ſomewhat 
to refreſu you and give you ſpits : 
if you are light, ſo that you muſt 
carry weight, let it be equally quilt- 
ed in your waiſtcoat : but it is bet- 
ter if you are juſt weight, havirg 
in that caſe no more to do than to 
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dreſs yourſelf after your own fancy: 
your clothes ſhould be of coloured 
ſiik, or white holland, as being a- 
greeable to the ſpectators: your 
waiſtcoat and drawers ſhould be 
made cloſe to your body; and a lit. 
tle cap tied on your head. 

Let your boots be gathered up 
faſt, and your ſpurs of good met- 
tle: then mount, and come to the 
ſtarting place, where going off briſk. 
ly or gently, as orcaſion requires, 
make your horſe perform the courſe 
or heat according to your intended 
deſign z particularly if you would 
win the ſame, and that your horſe 
excels in goodne(s more than ſpeed, 
ſtart him off roundly, and run him 
to the very top of what he can do, 
during the whole courſe or heat; 
and by that means, if the horle you 
run againſt be not ſo goo at the 
buttom, though he has more ſpeed, 
you ſhall beat him, becaule he will 
be run off of it a great way before 
he comes to the end. But on the 
contrary, if your horſe's talent be 
{peed, all that you can do is to wait 
upon the other horſe, and kzep be- 
hind till you come almoſt to the 
ſtand, and then endeavour to givea 
looſe by him: {ſometimes when ycu 
are to run more heats than one, it 
will be your policy to Joſe a heat; 
and in that caſe you mult, for the 
eating and ſaſe guard of your hoile, 
lie behind ail the way as much as 
you can, provided you biing him in 
within diſtance, 

The poſture to be obſerved is, 
that you place your ſelf upon your 
twiſt, with your knees firm, and 
your ſtirrups juſt at ſuch a length, 
that when your feet, are th:ult 
home in them, ycu can raiſe your 
ſelf a little in the ſaddle, for your 
legs, without that allowance, wall 
not be firm when you come to run; 
the counter-poize of your body mult 
be forward, to lacilitate your horſe's 
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running, and your elbows muſt be 
cloſe to your body; but be ſure, 
above all things, that you do not in- 
commode your horſe by ſwagging 
this or that way, as ſome do, for 
ſince weight is a great matter in run- 
ning, and that a tronbleſome rider 
is as bad as ſo much more weight, 
there is no need to (ay how neceſſary 
it is to take great care of your teat 
and hand ; you muſt therefore be- 
ware of holding your ſelf by the 
bridle, or of jobbing your horſe's 
mouth upon any occaſion; you muſt 
take your right rein in the ſame 
hand, holding up horſe, &c, as 
you find it neceſſary, and every now 
and then remove the bridle in his 
month. But theſe things are beſt 
learned by experience and practice. 
A plate being to he run for by 
heats, every man that rides muſt be 
juſt weight at ſtarting, in great ſcales 
tor that purpoſe, and at the end of 
the ſame he-t, for if you want of 
your weigh at coming in, you ſhall 


ole your heat, though you are the 


fiſt horſe : you have half an hour 
between the firſt and ſecond, to rub 
your horſes, and at the warning of 
the drum and trumpet again, you 
mount, &c. as before, and fo till 
all is done, which 1s three, and 
lometimes three heats and a courſe. 

Nothing need be ſaid of the cere- 
monies relating to the judges, and 
the articles by which plate-races and 
matches are regulated, ſince they are 
k!tled according to the different 
cultoms of the places here you run. 

It you do not breed racers vour 
ſelf, be ſure you buy no horſe that 
has not extraordinary good blood in 
lis veins, for the charge of keeping 
s great, and a good one eats no 
more than a Þad, and requires no 
more attendance; ſome to ſave twen- 
ly or thirty guineas in the price of a 
young horſe, have loſt hundreds by 
im af erwards, 
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A horſe that you have tried once 
or twice at a twelve- ſtone plate, you 
may be ſure will make an extraor- 
dinary good hunter ; and you are to 
obſerve, that the poſture, manner of 
riding, &c. is the ſame in a match 
as in a plate-race, only that there 
being but a ſingle courſe to be run, 
you mult puſh for all at that one 
time; whereas when there are ſeve- 
ral heats, there is more ſaving, and 
variety of play. Spori/man's Dif. 

HOUGH. See the article Ham. 

HOUSING, or Hovse, in the 
manage, a cover laid over the ſad- 
dle of a horſe, in order to fave it 
from the weather, dirt, &c. and is 
of two kinds, either boct- houſing 
or ſhoe-houſing. 

Boot heufing is a piece of ſtuff faſt- 
ened to the hinder part of the ſaddle 
that covers a horſe's croupe, either 
for the ſake of ornament to hide the 
horſe's leanneſs; or to fave the 
cloaths of the rider from bein 
daubed ard foiled by the ſweat of 
the horſe. 

Shoe houſing is a piece of cloth 
bordered with a fringe, oftentimes 
put round the ſaddle, to cover the 
croupe, ant] hang down to the lower 
part of the belly, to fave the ſtock- 
ings of thoſe that ride without boots. 
Guillet. 

HUMOURS. The word hu- 
mours (which has an unbounded 
latitude both in phyſic and farriery, 
and is too often a proper ſanctuary 
tor the ignorant to fly to in both pro- 
ſeſſions) ſeem to be ſtrangely miſap- 
plied, and in general but little un— 
derſtood: otherwiſe, it would not 
be fo undeterminateiy uſe as it , 
when the diſorder is not in the fluids 
but merelv in the veſſels. 

Thus it is often aſhrmed, that 
humours fall down on the himbs, 
when with more propriety, it might 
be ſaid, they cannot ſo well riſe up 
or circulate ſo freely in perpend- 
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eular as in diagonal canals, for the 


force of the heart is the ſame, whe- 
ther to raiſe a column of blood in 
an upright or horizontal direction, 
though it is not the ſame in reſpect 
to the ſituation of the veſſels: for 
when any animal is erect, the blood 
veſſels in the legs are more on a 


ſtretch by far, than when he hes 


down; and if the veſſels are in a lax 
Rate naturally, or relaxed by exter- 
nal injuries, they are not able to 
propel the fluids forwards, and 
ence from a retarded circulation 
ariſes a ſwelling in the part affected. 
Dr. Bracken has endeavoured to ſet 
this matter in the cleareſt light ; but 
it would be to little purpole to en- 
force it, unleſs the reader would be 
at the pains. to form to himſelf a 
clear idea of the blood's circulation, 
with the ſecretions from it, and con- 
ſider the ſolids as compoſed of ela- 
ſtic fibres, or ſpringy threads, which 
ae ſometimes in alix or looſe Rate ; 
and at others, in atight or firm one. 
This knowledge would ſoon con- 
vince” him that the extreme parts 
may be ſwelled, without humours 
falling down upon them, from a 
difficulty in the circulation to puſh 
on the blood in perpendicular co- 
lumns, or trom a laxity of the veſ- 
ſels themſelves, In order to make 
this doctcine as familiar as poſſible, 
let us ſuppoſe that a man or horſe in 
perfect health, whoſe blood and 
juices are in the beſt condition, re- 
ceives a violent blow on the leg; 
the conſequence of which tis a bruiſe 
and ſwelling; if the limb of either 
is kept in a perpendicular ſituation, 
with little or no motion, the iwell- 
ing will continue, and we may ſay, 
if we pleaſe, the humours are fallen 
into it: but change only the poſition, 
and continue the limb of either in a 
ſupine or level one, the ſwelling will 
then ſoon abate, and the humours 
d:{appear, : 
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In this caſe, where were the hy. 
mours before the accident? How 
came they ſo ſuddenly to the injured 
limb, and fo ſoon ta diſappear? I 
it not more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that the (welling aroſe from a retard. 
ed circulation in the part injured, 
the veflels by the violence of the blow 
having loſt their tone, and were ſo 
preternaturally diſtended by the ſtag- 
nant blood, that a free circulation 
through the part, was thereby in- 
terrupted, and that this ſwelling 
would have continued, had not 
the obſtructien been removed by a 
different poſture aſſiſted, by proper 
applications? And is it not obvious 
in dropſical and other ſwellings in the 
extreme parts from lax fibres, that 
though the legs ſhail be enormouſly 
ſwelled, after having been in an e- 
rect polture all the day, yet that 
aſter laying twelve hours in a ſupine 
one, they ſhall recover their natural 
ſhape ? | 
This is by no means intended to 
prove that there are no bad humours 
or juices in the blood, or that they do 
not attend and affect ſome particu- 
lar parts, (daily experience would 
contradict ſuch an aſſertion, parti- 
culaily in cancerous, ſcrophulous, 
venereal, and ſcorbutic caſes in the 
human body; and the farcy, ſur- 
feits, ſtrangles, &c. in horles) but 
only to guard againſt the promiſcu— 
ous uſe of the term, and to evince, 
that, in many caſes, where the hu- 
mours are ſaid to abound and cave 
ſwellings, the fault is in the veſſels; 
which have not force enough to pro- 
pel the circulating fluids, or a per- 
pendicular column of blood, as ol- 


ten happens to the veſſels of the legs 


and extreme parts, 


It is cb exved, that there are more 


than thirty different juices or hu- 
mours conſtantly floating in and ſe- 


parated from the blood, the chief of 


which are the bile, perſpirable mat- 
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fer, ſweat, ſaliva, urine, lymph, 
ſed, &c. which when properly mix- 
ed and thrown off in due quantity 
from it are extremely neceſſary to the 
health and welfare of the animal : 
but when once perverted, irregula:ly 
carried on or ſuppreſſed, they then 
become noxious, and are productive 
of many and various dilorders. 
Bartlet's Farriery. 

HUNGRY-EVIL, fee the arti- 
de P PETITE, 

HUNT ING- HORSE, or HUNT- 
n, a name given to a horſe quali- 
fed to carry a perion in the chace. 
The ſhape of the horſe deſigned for 
this ſervice, ſhould be ſtrong and 
well knit together, as the jockies ex- 
preſs it, Irregular or unequal ſhapes 
in theſe creatures, are always a to- 
ken of we kneis. The inequalities 
in ſhape which ſhew a horſe impro- 
per for the chace, are the having a 
large head and a ſmall neck, a large 
kg and a ſmall foot, and the like. 
The head of the hunter ſhould in- 
deed always be large, but the neck 
ſhould alſo be thick and ſtrong to 
ſupport it, The head thou!d be lean, 
the noſtrils wide, and the wind-pipe 
ſtrait, 

The hunter, in order to his behay- 
ng well in the field, ought to have 
great care and indulgence in the fla- 
dle, he ought to have as much reſt 
and quiet as may be, to he kept well 
ſupplied with good meat, clean lit- 
ter, and freſu water by him; he 
ſhould be often drefſed, and ſuffered 
tofleep as much as he pleates. He 
ſhould be ſo fed that his dung may 
de rather ſolt then hard, and it mult 
be of a bright and clean colour. All 
bis may be eaſily managed by the 
continual obſervance and change of 
ls food, as occaſion requires. Afﬀ- 
tr his uſual ſcowrings, he ſhould 
lave exerciſes and maſhes of ſweet 
malt, or bread and heans; or wheat 
ad beans, mixed together, are to 
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be his beſt food, and beans and oats 


his worſt, 

Some very great ſportſmen are for 
keeping their horles out at grals all 
the buck-hunting ſeaſon, never tak- 
ing them up into the ſtable at all, 
but allowing them in the field as 
much oats with their graſs as they 
will eat. The horſe may-be thus 
rid three days in the week tor the 
whole ſeaſon, and never damaged 
by it, nor ever ſhewing any marks 
of harm afterwards. 

The whole ſhape of a horſe in- 
tended for a hunter, ſhould be this: 
the ears ſhould be fmall, open, and 
pricked ; cr though they he ſome- 
what long, yet if they ſtand up ere, 
and bold, like thoſe of a fox, it ie a 
ſign of toughneſs or hardineſs. The 
ſorehead ſhould be long and broad, 
not flat; or, as it is uſually termed, 
mare-faced, but riſing in the middle 
like that of an hare; the feather 
ſhould be placed above the eye, the 
contrary being thought by ſome to 
threaten blindneſs. The eyes ſhouid 
be full, large, and bright; the no- 
ſtrils not only large, but locking red 
and freſh within, for an open and 
freſh noſtril is always efteemed a 
ſign of a good wind. The mouth 
ſhould be large, deep in the wicks 
and hairy, The wind-pipe ſhould 
be large, and appear ftrait when he 
bridles his head; for if, on the con- 
trary, it bends like a bow on his 
bridling, it is not formed for a free 
paſſage of the breath. This defect 
in à horſe is expreſſed among the 
dealers by the phrafe,cock-throppled. 
The head thould be fo t on to the 
neck, that a ſpace mav he fe't be- 
tween the neck and the chine; 
when there is no ſuch ſpace, the 
horſe is {aid to be bull-necked, and 
this is not only a blemiſh in the 
beauty of the horſe, but it alſo oc- 
caſions his wind not to be ſo good, 
The cielt ſhouid be ſtrong, firm, 

and 
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and well riſen ; the neck ſhould be 
ſtrait and firm, not looſe and pliant; 
the breaſt ſhou!d he ſtrong and 
broad, the ribs round like a barrel, 
the fiilets large, the buttocks rather 
oval than broad, the legs clean, flat, 
and (trait; and, finiily, the mane 
and tail ought to he long and th.n, 
not ſhort and buſhy, the laſt being 
counted a mark of dullneſs. When 
a hunter is thus choſen, and has 
been taught ſuch obedience, that he 
will readily anſwer to the rider's fig - 
nals both of the bridle and hand, 
the voice, the calf of the leg, and 
the ſpurs; that he knows how to 
make his way forward, and has 
gained a tru= temper of mouth, and 
a right placing of his head, and has 
learned to ſtop and to turn readily, 
if his age be ſufficiently advanced he 
is ready for the field. It is a rule 
with all ſtaunch ſportſmen, that no 
horſe ſhould be uſed in hunting till 
he is full five vears old; ſome will 
hunt them at tour, but the horſe at 
this time is not come up to his true 
ſtrength and courage, and will not 
only fail at very tough trials, but 
- will be ſuhject to ſtrains and acci- 
dents of that kind, much more than 
1f he were to be kept another year 
hiſt, when his itrength would be 
more confirmed. 

When the hunter is five years old, 
he may be put to grals from the 
middic of May till Bartholomew- 
tide; for the weather between theſe 
is ſo hot, that it will be very proper 
to ipare him from work. At Bar- 
thulomew-tide the ſtiength of the 
grals beginning to be nipped by 
troſts and cold des, ſo that it is apt 
to engender crudities in the horſe, 
he ſhould be taken up, while his 
coat is yet ſmooth and fleck, and 
put into the ſtable, When he is firſt 
brought home, he ſhould be put in 


ſome ſecure and ſpacious place, 


whete he may evacuate his body by 
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degrees, and be brought not all x 
once do the warm keeping; the next 
night he may be ſtabled up, It i 
a general rule with many not ty 
c oath and ſtabie up their horſes till 
two or three days after they are taken 
from graſs, and others ho put them 
in the ſtable after the firſt night, yet 


will not dreis and cloath them till 


three or four days afterward ; but 
all this, except the Keeping the horſe 
one day in a large and cool place, is 
needleſs caution, 

There is a general practice among 
the grooms, in many places, of giy- 
ing their hunters wheat ſtraw as ſoon 
as they take them up from graſs, 
They fay they do this to take up his 
belly ; but there ſeems much reaſon 
to diſapprove of this. The change 
is very violent, and the nature of 
the ſtraw ſo heating and drying, 
that there ſeems great reaſon to fear 


that the atringent nature of it would 


be prejudicial, more than is at firſt 
perceived. It is always found that 
the dung is hard after this food, 
and is voided with pain and difficul- 
ty, which 1s in general very wrong 
for this ſort of horſe. It is better 
therefore to avoid this ſtraw- ferd- 
ing; and to depend upon moderate 
airing, warm cloathing, and good 
old hay, and old corn, than to have 
recourſe to any thing of this kind. 

When the horſe has evacuated all 
his graſs, and has been properly 
ſhod, and the fhoes have had time 
to ſettle to his feet, he may be rid- 
den abroad, and treated in the man- 
ner following. 

The groom ought to viſit him ear- 
ly in the morning, at five o'clock in 
the long days, and at fix in the ſhort 
onesz he muſt then clean out the 
(table, ard feel the horſe's neck, 
flink, and belly, to find the ſtate 
of his health. If the flank fee!s 
ſoft and flabby, there is neceſſity of 
good diet te harden it, other wi? 
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any great exerciſe will occaſion 
ſwellings and goutineſs in the heels. 
Aſter this examination, a handful 
or two of good old oats well fifted 
hould be given him; this will make 
him have more inclination to water, 
and will alſo make the water to fit 
better on his ſtomach, than if he 
drank faſting. After this he is 10 
be tied up and drefſed, If in the 
doing of this he opens his mouth, 
2s if he would bite, or attempts to 
kick at the perſon, it is a proof that 
the teeth of the currycomb are too 
ſharp, and muſt be filed blunter. It 
after this he continues the ſame 
tricks, it is through wantonneſs, 
and he ſhould be corrected for it 
with the whip. The intent of cur- 
rying being only to raiſe the duſt, 
this is to be bruſhed off afterwards 
with a horſe-tail nailed to a handle, 
or any other light bruſh. Then he 
is to be rubbed down with the bruſh, 
and duſted a ſecond time ; he ſhould 
then be rubbed over with a wet hand, 
and all the looſe hairs, and what- 
ever foulneſs there is, ſhould be 
picked off. When this is done, 
and he is wiped dry as at firſt, a 
large ſaddle-cloth is to be put on, 
reaching down to the ſpurring place; 
then the ſaddle is to be put on, and 
a cloth thrown over it that he nay 
not take cold : then rub down his 
legs, and pick his feet with an iron 
picker, and let the mane and tail be 
combed with a wet mane comb, 
Laſtly, it is a cuſtom to ſpurt ſome 
beer in his mouth juſt before the 
leading him out of the (table. He 
ſhould then be mounted, and walk - 
ed a mile at leaſt to ſome running 
water, and there watered ; but he 
mult only be ſuffered to take about 
half his water at one drinking. 

It is the cultom of many to gallop 
the horſe at a violent rate as ſoon as 
he comes out of the water, but this 
8 extremely wrong for many lea- 
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ſons. It endangers the breaking a 
horſe's wind more then any other 
practice, and otten has been the oc- 
caſion of burſting very good hortes. 
It vices them allo to the diſagreeable 
trick we find in many horſes, of 
running away as foon as ever they 
come ont of the water ; and with 
ſome it makes them averſe to drink- 
ing, fo that they will rather endure 
thuſt, and hurt themſelves greatly 
by it, than bring on the violent ex- 
ercile which they remember always 
follows it. The better way is to 
walk him alittle aſter he is out of the 
water, then put him to a gentle gal- 
lop for a little while, and aſter this 
bring him to the water again. 
This ſhould be done three or tour 
times, till he will not drink any 
more. If there is a hilly place near 
the watering place, it is always well 
to ride up to it; if otherwite, any 
place is to be choſen where there is 
tree air and ſun. That the creature 
may enjoy the benefit of this, he is 
not to be galloped, but walked a- 
bout 1n th:s place an hour, and then 
taken home to the (table. The 
pleaſure the horſe himſelf takes in 
thele airings when well managed, 
is very evident, for he will gape, 
yawn, and ſhrug up his body; and 
in theſe, when:ver he will {tind 
{till to ſtale, dung, or lien to any 
noiie, he is not to be hindered from 
It, but encouraged in every thing of 
this kind, 

The advantages of theſe airings 
are very evident, they purily the 
blood, teach the creatuie how to 
make his breathing agree with the 
relt of the motions of his body, and 
give him an appetite to his focd, 
which hunters and racers, that are 
kept ſtailed up, are otherwiſe very 
apt to loſe. On returning from air- 
ing, the litter in the ſtable ſhould be 
treſh, and by ſnring this, and 
whiltling, he will be brought to (tale. 

Then 
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Then he is to be led to the tall, 
and tied up, and again carefully 
rubbed down ; then he ſhould be 
covered with a linen-cloth next his 
body, and a canvas one over that, 
made to fit him, and reaching dawn 
to his legs. This, as the duke of 
Newcaſtle obſerves, is a cuſtom 
which we learnt of the Turks, who 
are of all people the moſt nice and 
careful of their ho:ſes. Over this 
covering there ſhould be put a body 
cloth of fix or eight ſtraps; this 
keeps his belly in ſhape, and does 
not hurt him. This c!oathing will 
be ſufficient while the weather 1s not 
very ' ſharp, but in ſevere ſea- 
ſons, when the hair begins to riſe 
and ſtart in the uncovered parts, a 
woollen cloth is to be added, and 
this will always prove fully ſuf- 
ficient. 

Different horſes, and different ſea- 
ſons, make variety of the degree of 
cloathing neceflary ; but there al- 
ways is an obvious rule to point 
out the neceſſary changes, the 
roughneſs of the coat being a mark 
of the want of cloathing, and the 
ſmoothneſs of it a proof that the 
cloathing is ſufficient, Therefore if 
at any time the hair is found to 
ſtart, it is a notice that ſome farther 
cloathing is to be added. 

If the horſe ſweat much in the 
night, it is a ſign that he is over 
fed, and wants exerciſe, this there. 
fore is eaſily remedied, An hour 
or more after the horſe is come in 
from his airing, the groom ſhould 
give him a wilp of clean hay, mak- 
ing him eat it out of his hand ; af- 
ter this let the manger be well clean- 
ed out, and a quartern of oats clean 
ſifted be given him. If he eats up 
this with an appetite, he ſhould have 
more given him; but if he is ſlow 
and indifferent about it, he muſt 
have no more, The buſineſs is to 
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give him enough, but not to cloy 
him with food. 

If the horſe gets fleſh too faſt on 
this home feeding, he is not to be 
[tinted to prevent it, but only his 
exerciſe encreaſed; this will take 
down his fleſn, and at the ſame time 
give him ſtrength and wind. Aſter 
the feeding in the morning 1s over, 
the ſtable is to be ſhut up, only 
leaving him a little hay on his litter, 
He need be no more looked at till 
one o'clock, and then only rubhed 
down, and left again to the time of 
his evening watering, which is four 
o'clock in the ſummer, and three in 
the winter. When he has been 
watered, he muſt be kept out an 
hour or two, or more if neceſſary, 
and then taken home and rubbed 
as after the morning watering. Then 
he is to have a feed of corn at fix 
o'clock, and another at nine at 
night ; and being then cleaned, and 
his litter put in order, and hay 
enough left for the night; he 1s to 
be left till morning. This is the 
direction for one day, and in this 
manner he is to be treated every day 
for a fortnight, at the end of which 
time, his fleſh will be ſo hardened, 
his wind fo improved, and his mouth 
ſo quickened, and his gallop brought 
to to good a ſtroke, that he will be 
fit to be put to moderate hunting. 
During the time that he is uſed in 
hunting, he muſt be ordered on his 
days of reſt exactly as is directed 
for the fortnight when he is in pre- 
paration ; but as his exerciſe is now 
greatly increaſed, he muſt be allow- 
ed a more ſtrengthning food, mixing 
ſome old ſplit beans at every ſeed- 
ing with his oats. 

nd if this is not found tb be 
ſufficient, the following bread muſt 
be given: let two pecks of old 
beans : and one peck of wheat be 
ground together, and made * 
. p , ind 
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indifferently fine meal; then knead 
tinto dough with ſome warm wa- 
ter, and a good quantity of yeſt 
Jet it lie a time that it may riſe and 
ſwell, which will make the bread 
the lighter ; then make it into loaves 
of a peck each; and let it he baked 
in a flow oven that it may he tho- 
roughly done without being burnt ; 
when it is taken out of the oven, 
it muſt be ſet bottom upwards to 
cool; when it is one day old, the cruſt 
is to b chipped off, and the crumb 
given him as food. When this is 
ready, he ſhould have ſome of it at 
leaſt once in the day; but it is not 
to be made the only food, but ſome 
feeds are to be of oats alone, ſome 
of oats d this bread, and ſome of 
oats and beans mixed together, 
The making a variety in this man- 
ner, being the beſt of all methods of 
keeping up the appetite, which is 
ctep apt to fail, 
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The day before the horſe is to 
hunt, he muſt have no beans, be- 
cauſe they are hard of digeſtion, 
but only ſome oats with this bread ; 
or if he will be brought to eat the 
bread alone, that will be beſt of all. 
His evening feed ſhould, on this 
day, be ſomewhat earlier than uſual; 
and after this he is only to have a 
wiſp of hay out of the groom's hand 
till he return from hunting. 2 
man's Dict. apud Chambers's Suppl. 

If the reader would defire to be 
more particularly informed concern= 
ing the further treatment, breed- 
ing, Kc. of hunting and race hor- 
ſes, he is requeſted to conſult the 
Sportſman's Dictionary, under the 
article HUNTING-HoORsSe, where 
that ſubject is copiouſly treated of; 
this much being deemed by us all 
that can he expected in this place. 
See alſo the article MATCH in this 
Dictionary. 
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ARDON, a hard, callous ſwel- 

ling, growing on the outſide of 
a horſe's ham. It commonly proceeds 
from blows and kicks of other hor- 
ſes, but frequently happens to man- 
aged horſes, by ſetting them on their 
haunches, It is at firſt ſcarcely diſ- 
cernable, but in time cauſes the horſe 
to halt, and grows ſo painful as to 
make him pine away, and become 
light bellied, It ſhould be firſt 
lente with coolers anc repellers. 
Bathe the tumour well with hot vine- 
gr, three or four times a day, and 
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if that does not ſucceed alone, an 
ounce of oil of vitriol may be put to 
a quart of vinegar; or half an ounce 
of white vitriol diſſolved in a little 
water, and added to the ſame quan- 
tity, If the ſwelling continues hard 
and inſenſible, the beſt way is to 
bliſter or fire: but mild bliſters a- 
lone generally ſucceed. Gibſon an, 
Bartlet. 

JARRETIER, in the manage, 
an oblolete French word, ſignifying 
a horſe whoſe hovghs are tov cloſe 


together, which is now expreſſed in 
M French 


: 
| 
| 
| 


IN INS 
French by crochu: i. e. crooked or without: thus we ſay, the inner. 
hooked. Cuillet. heel, the outer-heel, the inues leg, 
JAUNDICE, or YELLOws, in the outer-leg, &c. This manner 
horſes. * See the article YELLOws, of ſpeaking relates to ſeveral things, 
JAW-BONES of a horte ſhould according as the horſe works to the 
be narrow and lean, but the diſtance right or leſt upon volts ; or as he 
between them and the throat large works along by a wall, hedge, ot 


and hollow, that he may the better ſome ſuch thing: thus it ſerves to 


place his head. If the jaw-bone diſtinguiſh on what hand vr what 
be too ſquare, that is, it there be fide the horleman is to give the aid; 
too great a diſtance between the eye to a horſe upon manage. For alon 
and that part of it which touches his by a wail, the outer-leg is the leg 
peck, it is not only ugly and un- ot a fide with the wall, and the o- 
ſeemly, but even hinders him from ther leg is the in-leg. And upon 
placing his head; and if there be volts, if a horte works to the tight, 
but too little diſtance betwixt the the right hetl is the inner-heel; the 
jaw-bones, then, as ſoon as you right leg, the inner leg; ſo that by 

ull the bridle to bring his head into conſequence the left heel and leit 
its moſt becoming polture, the bone leg muſt be the outſide — and leg, 
meeting his neck will hinder him, Now the down right contfary will 
eſpecially if he have a ſhort an thick happen, if the horſe works to the 
neck together with that impertec- left. But the riding maſteis now 
tion. Solleyſell. a days, to be the beiter unde ſtood, 

Jaw-KNOTTED, a term for the uſe the terms, right andlefi: thus bey 
jaws of a horſe that have inflated will ſay, aſſiſt the horſe with the right 
— In this caſe, don't let the heel, with the right leg, taking the 
farrier cut them out with a pair of fituation of the heels and legs with 
red hot ſcifſars, (as ſome of them do) reſpect to the volt. See the articles 
but diſſolve them with two, or three, ENLARGE, GALLOP-FALSE, and 
or more turnep poultices. Burdon, LARGE. | 

The horfe's throat ought to be The head IN. The haunches 18, 
keept warm with clothes, till the See the article HEAD. 
ſwelling is either diſſolved, or come To put a borſe IN, is an expreſſion 
to a head; if the latter, any com- that hgnifies to feed and dreſs him, 
mon farrier may open the tumour by putting him right upon the hands 
with a ſharp penknife, and when and the heels. Guillet. 
the matter has a free diſcharge, the INFLAMMATION of the 9. 
wound will eaſily heal by the uſe of of à horſe. See the article EYE. 
the horſe ointment applied warm, INSTEP is the part of the hind 
Bracken's Remarks on Burdon's leg of a horſe that correſponds to the 
Pocket- Farrier. | ſnank in the fore-leg, extending 

Jaw-SET. See the article CON- from the ham to the paſtern join!, 
VULSIONS. Guillet. 

IMPERFECTIONS, or DE- It ſhould be big, flat, and in 
FECTS in horſes, See the article line perpendicular to the ground 
DEFECTS. a when the horſe is in his natural pol 

IMPOSTHUME. Sce the ar- ture of ſtanding ; ſo that when th 
ticle TUMOUR, inſteps do not ſtand perpendiculz! 
IN, in the manage, ſignifies the it is a fign of weaknels either in 'M 
inſide within, as out does the outlide, reins, or hinder quarters. Salle 
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INTERFERE, or CuT, to 
knock or rub one heel againſt ano- 
ther in going, as horſes ſometimes 


Thereareſour accidents that cauſe 
a horſe to interfere. 

1. Wearineſs. 
his reins. 


2. Weakneſs in 
3- Not knowing how to 
go. 4. His not being accuſt»med 
to travel. To which may be added, 
his being badly, or too old ſhod. 

It happens more frequently be- 
hind than before, and is eaſily help- 
ed by ſhoeing, eſpecially if the horſe 
be young. It is ſoon diſcovered, by 
the ſkin's being cut on the inſide of 
the paſtern-joints, and many times 

alled to the very bone, fo that the 

orſe often halts with it, and has his 
paſtern joints ſwelled. To redreſs 
this grievance, x, If a horſe cut thro? 
wearineſs, there is no better remedy 
than giving him reſt, and feeding 
him well. 2, If he cut before, take 
off his two fore-ſhoes, take down 
the out-quarter of each foot very 
much, and place the inner edge of 
the ſhoe, ſo as it may exactly follow 
the compals of his foot, without it's 
any ways exceeding towards the 
heel ; then cut the ſpunges equal 
with the heel, and rivet the nails ſo 
nicely into the horn that they may 
not at all appear above it, or elle 
burn the horn with the point of a 
red hot iron, a little below the hole 
of each nail, which done, beat 
down and rivet them in thoſe holes. 
If atter this method of ſhoeing he ſtill 
continue to cut himſelf, you are to 
thicken the inner quarters and 
ſpunges of his ſhoes, ſo as they may 
dcuble the thick of thoſe on the out- 
ide, and always pare down his out- 
quarters even, almoſt to the quick, 


without in the leaſt touching thoſe f 
on the inſide ; but ever be ſure to ri- 


vet the nails very juſtly and cloſe, 
3. If the horſe cut behind, un- 
* him, and pare down his out- 
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quarters, even almoſt to the quick, 

ive his ſhoes calkins only on the 
inſide, and ſuch a turn as may make 
them abſolutely follow the compaſs 
and ſhape of his foot, without ex- 
ceeding it, eſpecially in the inner 
quarters; and above all, rivet the 
nails exactly, for one fingle rivet 
may cauſe a great diſorder, 

4. If notwithſtanding all theſe 
—— your horſe does not for- 

ar cuttirg, you mult, beſides what 
has been already ordered, take (a e 
that no nails at all be drove upor the 
inſide : but only make a beak at the 
toe, to keep the ſhoe firm in its 
place, ſo that continuing this me- 
thod for ſome time, the horſe will 
learn to walk, and no longer inter- 
fere, though he were afterwards 
mod in the uſual manner. 

5. To prevent this diſorder, ſome 
fix little boots of leather or of an old 
bat about the paſtern joints, which 
are made narrower at top than bot- 
tom, and therefore only faſtened at 
top. 6. Others wrap about the 
pattern joint a piece of ſheep-ſkin 
with the woolly fide next to the 
horſe; and when it is worn out, ap- 
ply a new one. Solleyſell. 

JOCKEY, one tnat trims up 
horſes, and rides about with horſes 
for (ale. 


Short JOINTED, See SHORT, 
JoiNTED. 
JOURNEY. Here it may not 


be amiſs to inſert certain particular 
directions for preſerving a horle 
ſound upon a journey. 

1. See that his ſhoes be not too 
ſtraight, or preſs his feet ; but- he 
exactly ſhaped ; and let him be ſhod 
ſome days before you begin a jour- 
ney, that they may ſettle on his 
© "i 

2. Take care that he is provided 


with a proper bit, by no means tov 


heavy, which may incline him to 
carry low, or to reſt upon the hand, 
M 2 when 
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when he grows weary, The mouth 
of the bit ſhould reſt upon his bars, 
about half a finger's breadth from 
his tuſhes; the curb ſhould reſt in the 
hollow of his beard, a little above 
the chin; and if it gall him, you 
mult defend the place with a piece 
of buff or other ſoft leather. 

3. Take care that the ſaddle 
does not reſt upon his withers, reins 
or back-bone; and that one part of 
it does not preſs his back more than 
another. 

4. Some riders gall a horſe's fide 
below the ſaddle with their ſtirrup- 
leathers, eſpecially if he be lean ; 
to hinder it, you ſhould fix a lea- 
ther {trap between the points of the 
fore and hind bows of the ſaddle, 
and make the ſtirrup-leather paſs o- 
yer them. : 

5. Having obſerved theſe precau- 
tions, begin your journey with ſhort 
marches, eſpecially if your horſe has 
not been exerciſed for a long time : 
ſuffer him to p'ſs as often as you 
find him inclined, and not only ſo, 
but invite him to it; but do not ex- 
cite your mares to ſtale, becauſe 
their vigour will be thereby dimi- 

niſhed, 

6. It is alſo adviſable to ride very 
ſoftly, for a quarter or half an hour 
before you arrive at the Inn, that, 
the horte not being too warm, nor 
out of breath, when put into the 
ſtable, you may unbridle him; but 
if your buſineſs obliges you to put 
on ſharply, you mult then (the wea- 
ther being warm) let him be walked 
in a man's hand, that he may cool 
by degrees; otherwiſe if it be very 
cold, let him be covered with cloths, 
and walked up and down in ſome 
place 'ree from wind; but in caſe 
ou have not the conveniency of a 
ſheltered walk, - ſtable him forth- 
with, and let his whole body be 
inbhed and dried with ſtraw. 7. 
Altho' ſome people will have their 
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horſe's ſegs rubbed down with ſtraw, 
as ſoon as they are brought into the 
ſtable, thinking to ſupple them by 
that means; yet it is one of the 
greateſt errors that can be committed, 
and produces no other effects than 
to draw down into the legs thoſe 
humours that are always ſtirred up 
by the fatigue of the journey : not 
that the rubbing of horſes legs is to 
be diſallowed; on the contrary, we 
highly approve of it, only would 
not have it done at their firſt arriyal, 
but when they are perfectly cooled. 

8. Being come to your inn, as 
ſoon as your horſe is paitly dried, 
and ceaſes to beat in the flanks, let 
him he unbridled, his bitt waſhed, 
cleanſed, and wiped, and let him 
eat his hay at pleaſure. 9. The 
duſt and ſand will ſometimes fo dry 
the tongues and mouths of horſes, 
that they loſe their appetites: in 
ſuch caſe give them bran well moiſt- 
ened with water, to cool and refreſh 
their mouths ; or waſh their mouths 
and tongues with a wet ſponge, to 
oblige them to eat. 10. The fore- 
going directions are to be obſerved 
after moderate riding, but if you 
have rid exceſſive hard, unſaddle 
your horſe, and ſcrape off the ſweat 
with a ſweating-knite, or ſcraper, 
holding it with both hands, and go- 
ing always with the hair; then rub 
his head and ears with a large hair- 
cloth, wipe him alſo hetween the 
fore legs and hind-legs ; in the mean 
while, his body ſhould be rubbed all 
over with ſtraw, eſpecially uncel 
his belly and beneath the ſaddle, til 
he be thoroughly dry. That done, 
ſet on the ſaddle again, cover him, 
and if you have a warm place, | 
him be gently led up and down in 
it, for a quarter of an hour, but! 
not, let him dry where he ſtands. 

11. When horſes are arrived it 
an inn, a man ſhould, before bt 
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ſee whether they want any of their 
ſhoes, or if thoſe they have do not 
reſt upon their ſoles ; afterwards he 
ſhould pick and clear them of the 
earth and gravel, which may be got 
betwixt their ſhoes and ſoles. 

12. If you water them abroad, 


upon their return from the river, 


cauſe their feet to be ſtopped with 
cow-dung, which will eaſe the pain 
therein; and if it be in the evening, 
let the dung continue in their feet 
all night, to keep them ſoft and in 
d condition ; but if your horſe 
have brittle feet, it will be requiſite 
to anoint the fore-feet, at the on- 
ſetting of the hoofs, with butter, 
oil, or hog's- greaſe, before you wa- 
ter him in the morning, and in diy 
weather, they ſhould be allo greaſed 
at noon. | 
13. Many horſes, as ſoon as un- 
bridled, inſtead of eating lay them- 
ſelves down to reſt, by reaſon of the 
great pain they have in their feet, fo 
that a man is apt to think them lick, 
but if he look to their eyes, he will 
ſee they are lively and good, and if 
he offer them meat as they are ly- 
ing, they will eat it very willingly ; 
yet if he handle their feet, he will 
find them extremely hot, which diſ- 
covers their ſuffering in that part, 
You muſt therefore lee if their ſhoes 
do not reſt upon their ſoles, which 
is ſomewhat diſhcult to be certainly 
known, without unſhoeing them, 
but if you take off their ſhoes, then 
look to the inſide of them, and you 
may perceive that thoſe parts which 
reſt upon the ſoles, are more ſmooth 
and ſhining than the others : in this 
caſe you are to pare their feet in thoſe 
parts, and fix on their ſhoes again, 
anointing the hoofs, and ſtopping 
the ſoles, with ſcalding hot black 
pitch or tar. 
In order to preſerve horſes after 
travel, take theſe few uſeſul inſtruc- 
ons, When you are arrived from 
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a journey, immediately draw the 
two heel nails of the fore-ſeet, and 
if it be a large ſhoe, then four: two 
or three days after, you may blood 
him in the neck, and feed him for 
ten or twelve days only with wet 
bran, without giving him any oats; 
but keep him well littered. 

The reaſon why you are to draw 
the heel-nails, is becauſe the heels 
are apt to (well, and if they are not 
thus eaſed, the ſhoes would preſs 
and ſtreighten them too much: it is 
alſo advilable to ſtop them with cow - 
dung for a while, but do not take 
the ſhoes off, nor pare the feet, be- 
cauſe the humours are drawn down 
by that means. 

2. The following bath will be ve- 
ry ſerviceable for preſerving your 
horſe's legs. Take the dung of a 
cow or ox, and make it thin with 
vinegzr, ſo as to be but of the con- 
ſiſtence of thick broth, and having 
added a handful of ſmall ſalt, rub 
his fore-legs from the knees, and 
the hind-legs from the gambrels 
chafing them well with and againſt 
the hair, that the remedy may ſink 
in and ſtick to thoſe parts, that they 
may be all covered over with it. 
Thus leave the horſe till morning, 
not wetting his legs, but giving him 
his water that evening in a pail: 
next morning lead him to the river, 
or waſh his legs in well-water, which 
is very good, and will keep them 
from ſwelling. 

3. Thoſe perſons, who, to reco- 
ver their horſes feet, make a hole 
in them, which they fill with moiſt- 
ened cow-dung, and keep it in their 
fore feet during the ſpace of a 
month, do very ill, becauſe, tho” 
the continual moifture that iſſues 
from the dung, occaſions the grow- 
ing of the hoof, yet it dries and 
ſhrinks it lo exceſſively when out of 
that place, that it ſplits and breaks 
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like glaſs, and the foot immediately 
ſtraightens, 

For it is certain that cow-dung 
(contrary to the opinion of many 
people) ſpoils a horſe's hoof ; it does 
indeed moiſten the ſole, but dries 
up the hoof, which is of a different 
nature from it. | 

In order therefore to recover a 


1999 


horſe's feet, inſtead of cow-dung, | 


fill a hole with blue wet clay, and 
make him keep his fore feet in it for 
a month. Solleyſell, 

For farther information on this 
head, ſee the article TRAVELLING. 
HORSE. 

IVES, or VivEs. See the arti. 
ticle VIVES. 
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E ERNELS under the coul of a 
horſe come by heats and colds, 
and bring the glanders. See 
the articles GLAND, GLANDERS, 
and Jaw-KNOTTED. 
T here are allo ſometimes certain 
joole and moy ng kernels between 
the two jaw-bones, which, if a horſe 
be young, ſhew that he has not yet 
caſt his gourme or flrang'e ; or, at 
1 aft, that he has caſt it but imper- 
fectiy. But if he be more aged, 
though he have a pretty number of 
them, (provided they be no bigger 
than peas) they are of no great con- 
ſequence, becau:e exerciſe and ſweat- 
ing will diſcuſs them in a ſhort time. 
It there be a fixt kernel painful and 
faſtened to the jaw bones, it is al- 
moſt always a ſign of the glanders, 
eſpecialiy if the horſe be paſt ſeven 
years of age. Solleyſell, 
KIBED-HEELsS, or MuLEs, 


are chinks and ſores on the inſide of 


the hind paſterns, and in the heels; 


and are cauſed from travelling in 
deep fandy lanes, or from a natural 
gourdineſs of the leg: but moſtly 
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This is ſo painſul a diſorder that it 
will cauſe a horſe to loſe his appe- 
tite, and go exceeding lame and Riff 
for ſome time after ſetting out. The 
cure is the ſame with that for the 
greaſe; only if the ſores be dry, it 
is beſt to keep the heels ſoſtened and 
ſupple with currier's dubbing made 
of oil and tallow z for this will keep 
the hide from cracking, and pre- 
ſerve it as well as it does leather; 
and it is the only thing to hinder 
the ſcratches, by uſing it often be- 
fore exerciſe, and waſhing the heelz 
with warm water, when the horſe 
comes in, Bracken's Art of Far- 
riery. See the article GREASE. 

KICKER againft the ſpurs in the 
manage. See the article RAMIN- 
GUE. 

KIDNEYS of a horſe are two in 
number, viz. right and left. The 
right lies under the liver, and the 
left under the ſpleen, ſo that it 1s 
ſeated a little higher than the other: 
they are both placed in the cavity 
the loins, upon the two lowermol 
tibs. Their uſe is to ſeparate the 


tor want of care in waſhing and urine, which is of great importance 
to the heaith and preſervation of 
hortes; 


keeping them clean aſter exerciſe. 
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horſes ; they being liable to many 
diſeaſes, which either take their or- 
igio from taulty kidneys, or have 
at leaſt fuch ſymptoms as Py 
ſhew the kidneys to be more or leſs 
affected. The right kidney of a 
horſe - is ſomewhat triangular, the 
Jeſt, oval 3 the upper part larger 
than the lower. Each kidney has 
a ſmall cavity in the middle, called 
its pelvis or baſon, into which the 
urine diſtills from the glandules, 
on all ſides. From the pelvis of 
each deſcends a pipe or ureter, which 
conveys the urine from the kidneys 
io the bladder. See BLADDER, 
Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 

Diſeaſes of the KIDbNEYS. Hor- 
ſes receive hurts in the kidneys ſe- 
veral ways; ſometimes by drawing 
great loads in heavy grounds; 
ſometimes, by carrying too great 
weight upon their backs, eſpecially 
when it preſſes upon their loins; 
ard above all, when theſe burdens 
are continued fo long upon them, 
till they grow faint and weak : for 
then they are moſt apt to be injured; 
continued hard riding, without giv- 
ing a horſe time to ſtale, often hurts 
the kidneys; going into ſtrong ex- 
e ciſe, when a horſe is fat and full 
of blood, and otherwiſe unprepared 
for it, Sometimes external injuries 
on the loins will alſo affect the kid- 
reys, by inflaming them firſt: and 
this may be followed with impoſ- 
thumes andulcers. Andlaflly, colds 
and other accidents will affect the 
kidneys, where there is a natural 
weaknets in thoſe parts, 

The figns of the kidneys bein 
hurt, or affected, are a weakneſs 
of the back and loins; difficulty 
of ſtaling, faintneſs, loſs of appe- 
tte, and deadneſs in the eyes; the 
vrine is thick, foul, and ſometimes 
bloody, eſpecially after a violent 
rain. A.horſe Liſeaſed in his kid- 
neys can ſeldom back, that is, move 
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ſtraight backwards, without pain, 
which is viſible as often as he is put 
to the trial; the ſame thing is obſerv- 
able indeed in ho:ſes whoſe backs 
have been wrung and wrenched, but 
with this difference, that in the lat- 
ter caſt there is ſeldom any defe& or 
alteration in the urine, except it is 
ger coloured. 

leeding is the prime remedy in 
this caſe, and that plentiſully, in 
order to prevent inflammation ;z and 
the more ſo, if a fever attends a dif- 
ficulty of ſtaling: for then we may 
ſuſpect the kidneys already inflamed, 
A rowel in the beily has been found 
uſeſul, and the following balls ma 
be given twice or thrice a day, wit 
a pint of marſhmallow decoQtion, 
in which half an ounce of gum ara- 
bic is diſſolved, with an ounce of 
honey. Take Lucxeilus bal- 
* ſam, one ounce ; ſpermacceti, ſix 
* drams; fal prunellæ, half an 
© ounce. Mix into a ball with 
honey; and if the urineis bloody, 
add half an ounce of Japan earth.“ 

Should the fever continue, bleed 
largely; give emollient glyſters, and 
the following drink, till it abates. 
Take of baum, fage, and cha- 
* momile flowers, each an handful; 
© liquorice root ſliced, half an ounce; 
© fait prunel or nitre, three ounces z 
© infuſe in two quarts of hoiling 
© water; when cold, (train off, and 
* ſqueeze into it the juice of two or 
© three lemons, and ſweeten with 
© honey.” 

If the urine paſſes with difficult 
and pain, notwithſtanding theſe 
means, give this ball, and repeat 
it twice or thrice a day, till the 
horſe ftales freer, and without pain; 
his urine becomes of a right conſiſt- 
ence, and is free from any purulent 
ſettlement. * Take balſam of ca- 
© pivi, or Straſbourgh-turpentine, 
and Venice-ſoap, of each one 
© ounce ; nitre ſix drams; myrrk 

3 pow · 
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© powdered, two drams; make into 
© a ball with honey, and waſh it 
* down with the marſh-mallow de- 
£ coftion.* But ifthis method ſhould 
not prove ſucceſsful, and the urine 
continues "tw bid, grows coffee-co- 
loured or fetid, the horſe loſing his 
appetite and fleſh, it is a ſure ſign 
of ulceration in the kidney, which 
if the above remedies. do not ſoon 
remove, you may depend on it the 


' Horfe will go into a conſumption, 


and is incurable. Gibſon and Bartlet. 

Other diſeaſes that ariſe from de- 
fefs in the kidneys are a ſuppreſ- 
ſion of urine, a ſtrangury, ſtaling 
of blood, and a diabetes, each of 
which are treated of under their re- 
ſpedive names. 8 

KNEE of a horſe is the joint of 
the fore - quarters, that joins the fore 
thigh to the ſhank. The knee of a 
horſe ſhould be flat, and large, with- 
out any ſwelling or roundneſs upon 
the top of it. Solleyſell. 
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For ſtrains in the knee, ſee the ar. 
ticle STRAIN. 
 KNtEs broken. Captain Burdor 
in his Pocket-Farrier, adviſes us to 
mind,a horſe's knees are not broken, 
when we want to buy, which is 


a very good caution, and what all 
or are or ought to be aware of, 


3roken knees are cured by rubbing 
them with the following ointment, 
© Take two ounces of Flanders oil 
of bays, half an ounce of honey, 
two drams of Venice turpentine, 
© and three drams of quickſilver. 
Mix the quickſilver with the Venice 
turpentine exceeding: well, by ſtir- 
ring it about a quarter of an hour; 
then add the oil and honey, which 
ſhould allo be mixed well before it 
is uſed ; and anoint the horſes knees 


with it morning and evening. Brack. 


en's Pocket- Farrar. | 
KNOTTED between the jaws, 
See the article JaAw-KNOTTED, 


..... ockoctochacte rocket 
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TAME, in the manage, is uſed 

in ſeveral phraſes of that art; as 
lame of an ear 1s ſaid of a horſe, 
when he halts upon a walk or a trot, 
and keeps time to his halting, with 
the motions of his head; for all 
lame horſes do not keep time after 
that rate. 

LAME »f the bridle is likewiſe uſ- 
ed by way of raillery, to ſignify the 
ſame thine, Guillet. 

LAMENESS, See the articles 
HALTING, STRAINS, &c. | 

LAM As, an excrefcence in 
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the roof of a horſe's mouth, which 
is ſometimes fo luxuriant that it 
rows above the teeth and hinders 
is feeding. The cure conſiſts in 
lightly cauterizing the fleſh with a 
hot iron, taking care that it does 
not penetrate too deep, ſo as to ſcale 
off the thin bone, that lies under the 
upper bars; the part may he an- 
ointed with burnt alum and honey, 
which is proper for moſt ſores in the 

mouth. | 
This operation is by ſome thought 
to be intitely unneceſſary; it being 
| | a ge- 
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a general obſervation with them, 
that all young horſes: have their 
mouths more or leſs'full of what are 
called lampas ; and that ſometimes 
they riſe higher than the fore - teeth: 
but they farther obſerve in propor- 
tion as a horſe grows older, the roof 
flattens of itſelf, and the teeth then 
appear to riſe. We are obliged to 
the ingenious M. La Foſſe for this re- 
mark ; and hope it will be the means 
of aboliſhing this cruel and unne- 
ceſſary operation, Bartlet's Far- 
riery. ä 

LARGE, in the manage. A 
horſe is laid te go large or wide, 
when he gains or takes in more 
ground in going wider from the 
center of the volt, and deſcribing a 
greater circumference, To make a 
horſe go large, you mult give him 
the aid of your inner-heel. See Ex- 
LARGE. Guillet. 

LASSITUDE, or WREARIN ESS, 
in a horſe, may proceed either from 
heat or cold, either when he has a 
retention of urine, has drank after 
being heated, or has been put to his 
utmoſt ſpeed at once, after long 
reſt ; the remedy for this laſt is reſt. 
But if the laſſitude proceeds from 
cold, or be in cold weather, make 
uſe of fomentations, and anoint his 
head and back-bone with ointment, 
in hot water, or warm wine. It he 
has retained his urine, uſe the ſame 
medicines; or rub his head and 
reins with hot oil mixed with hog's 
greaſe, or hog's blood; and give it 
him to drink with wine. Ruflic 
Dick. 

LAX, or SCOURING, in hor- 
ſes, is a frequent diſcharge of thin, 
watery, mucous, phlegmy, frothy, 
tat, choleric, black matter, by the 
fundament ; and this is moſtly with, 
though ſometimes without, excre- 
ments; and commonly, but net al- 
ways, attended with griping. pains 
in the guts, If the caule of this 
| 6 
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diſtemper is any error in the horſe's 
food, water, or exerciſe, the re- 
moval of ſuch cauſe is the better half 
of the cure, Bracken's Art of Far- 
riery. 
It is ſometimes a nice matter to 
form a proper judgment, when to 
controul or encourage a looſeneſs: 
but theſe general rules may be a di- 
rection. If a healthy, full horſe, 
on taking cold, or upon hard rid- 
ing, over feeding, eating unwhole- 
ſome food, or with a ſlight fever, 
ſhould have a moderate purging, 
by ro means think of ſtopping it, 
but rather encourage it with an o- 
pen dict, and plenty of warm gruel : 
but if it continues long with grip- 
ings, the mucus of the howels com- 
ing away, and the horſe loſing his 
appetite and fleſh, it is then high 
time to give him proper medicines z 
if he voids great quantities of ſlime 
and greaſy matter, give him the 
following drench,and repeat it every 
other day, for three times, © Take 
© lenitive elefiuary, and cream of 
tartar, of each five ounces ; yel- 
low roſin finely powdered, one 
ounce; and four ounces of ſweet 
oil, Mix with a pint of water 
© gruel,* The following alterative 
ball alone has been found ſucceſsful 
for this purpole, when given twice 
a week, with ſcalded bran, and 
warm gruel. Take ſuccotrine 
aloes, half an ounce; diapente, 
one onnce; make into a ball with 
the juice of ſpaniſh liquorice diſ- 
ſolved in water, and a ſpoonſul 
© of oil of amber.“ To this may be 
ad led two drams of myrrh, ard a 
dram of ſaffron, and (where it can 
be afforded) half an ource of rhu- 
bart), | 
When the purging is attended 
with a tever, rhubarb ſhould firſt be 
given to the quantity of half an 
vunce, With an ounce and a half of 
lenitive electuary : at night, "oY 
the 
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the working, give half an ounce or 
more of diaſcordium, in a pint of 
red wine mulled with cinnamon ; 
and repeat it every day; and the 
rhubarb ball once in two or three. 

But if the diſtemper increaſes, the 
horſe's flanks and belly look full and 
diſtended, and he appears griped 
and in pain, let this glyſter be given, 
and the quantity of diaſcordium in - 
creaſed to an ounce in his night 
drink, © Take chamomile flowers, 
© one handſul; pomegranate an 
© balauſtines, of each an ounce ; 
© bil in two quarts of water to one; 
# ſtrain off, and diſſolve in it two 
© or three ounces of diaſcordium, 
© and'one of mithridate, to which 
© may be add d a pint of ot winez 
© repeat it once a day. If the flux 
continues violent, give an ounce of 
roach alum, with an ounce and a 
half of bole twice a day; or diſſolve 
double this quantity with two oun- 
ces of diaſcordium, and the cordial 
ball, in two quarts of hartſhorn 
drink ; to which may be added a 
pint of port; and give the horſe 
thiee or four times a day a pint of 
this drink. For this purpoſe alto 
a ſtrong decoftion of oak-bark may 
be given, with either of the ahove 
remedies; and to the ſame quantity ; 
even by itſelf it will be found on 
trial no inconliderable remedy. 

When the diſcharge is attended 
with an aciid mucus or ſlime, the 
griping and pains are very ſevere z 
the common lining of the bowels 
being waſhed away; in this caſe, 
the following — ſhould fre- 
quently be injected warm. Take 
of tripe liquor, or thin ſtarch, two 
© quarts; oil of clives, half a pint; 
Y the yolk of fix eggs well broke, 
© and two or three ounces of coarle 
© ſugar.” 

Some horſes having naturally 
weak ſtomachs and bowels throw 
out theic aliment undigelted ; their 
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dung is habitually ſoft, and of x 
pale colour; they feed poo ly, and 
get no fleſh ; to remedy this com. 
plaint, give the following purge 
two or three times, and then the 
inſuſion, to the quantty of a pint e- 
very morning, 

* Take tuccotrine aloes. fix 

* drams ; rhubarb powdered, three 
* drams; myirh and ſaffron, each 
* a dram; make it into a ball with 
* ſyrup of ginger.” 
Take zedaory, gentian, win. 
ter's bark and orange-peel, of 
each two ounces; pomegranate 
ba k, and balauſtine, of each an 
ounce; chamomile flowers and 
centaury, each a hand ul; cinna- 
mon and cloves, each an ounce; 
infuſe in a gallon of port, or ſtrong 
beer. Gibſon, Bartlet, and Wood, 
For that Kind of lax and tcouring 
called bloody flux, fee the atticle 
BLooby FLux. 

LEAD, in the manage, is a term 
uſed to expreſs the part that begins 
any motion firſt, A horſe going in 
a ſtraight line always leads or cuts 
the way with his right foot. The 
Duke of Newcaſtle was the fir {t that 


ever made uſe of the, term, and in- 


deed it is very expreſſive. See GAL- 
LOP UNITED, and GALLOP FaLst, 
Guillet, | 

LEAF-EARED, a term uſed 
for a horſe that has his ears low, 
and not right placed, in which caſe 
they are generally long and lollirg ; 
ſuch horſes are commonly very duc- 
able, yet the imperfection is very 
undecoming. Solleyſell, 

LEAP, in the manage, an air 
of a ſtep and a leap. See the aiticle 
STEP. 

LEAPING Host, one that 
works in the high manage, or one 
that makes his leaps with order and 
obedience, between two pillars, up- 
on a ſtraight line, in volts, cap!i- 
oles, balotades, or croupades. Ut 
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4 © 
excludes a gallop, a terra a terra, 


and corvets, from the number of 
leaps, becauſe the horſe does not 


riſe ſo very high in theſe. Each 
leap of the horte ought not to gain 
or make, not above a foot and a 
half of ground forwards. 

LFEK-HEADS, or Fics. 
the article FIG. 

LEGS of a horſe ſhould have a 
due proportion of their length to 
that of the body : the fore-legs are 
ſub'e k to many infirmities, as be- 
ing the parts that ſuffer moſt, and 
are alſo commonly the ſmalleſt and 
weakeſt. There are ſeveral marks 
of bad lege, that is, which are a- 
buſed and ſpoiled, viz. if they ap- 
pear altogether ſtrait, or as if they 
were all of one piece. A horſe is 
faid to be ſtrait upon his members, 
when from the knee to the fore part 
of the coronet, the knees, ſhank, 
and coronet, deſcend in a ftrait or 
plumb-line, and that the paſtern- 
joint appears more, or at leaſt, as 
much advanced as the relt of the 
leg; ſuch legs are like thoſe of a 
goat, making a horſe apt to ſtumble 
and fall; ſo that in time the poſtern 
is thruſt quite forward out of it's 
place, ſo that the horſe bfcomes 
lame. 

2, Horſes which are ſtrait upon 
their members, are quite contrary 
to thoſe that are long-jointed ; that 
is, whoſe paſterns are ſo long and 
flexible, that the horſe in walking 
almoſt touches the ground with 
them, This is a greater imperfec- 
tion than the former, becauſe ſome 
remedy may he applied to them, but 
there can be none for this; beſides, 
it is a ſign of little or no ſtrength, 
and ſuch horſes are not fit for any 
fatigue or toil. 

3. Some horſes, tho' they be 
long-jointed, yet do not bend their 
paſt. rns in walking, being ſome- 
what long ; yet it they be not too 


See 
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flexible, ſuch a horſe will gall 
and run with a great deal morie eaſe 
to his rider, than if he were ſhort 
jointed, So that theſe are the only 
horſes for perſons of quality, who 
have wherewithal to ſeck after their 
own eaſe and pleaſure ; and indeed 
theſe horſes may be compared to 
coaches with ſprings, olich radie 
them mfinitely more eaſy than thoſe 
without them. 

LEcs n a firait line. This is an 
imperfection in a horſe, where his 
legs, from the knee to the coronet, 
appear in a ſtrait line as the horſe 
ſtands with them in their natural po- 
ſition, | 

The remedy is ſnoeing; in doing 
which,the heels muſt be taken down 
aim ſt to the quick, without hollow- 
ing the quarters; and if, when this 
bas been done, the leg does not fall 
back enough, but that the horſe ſtill 
carries his paſtern joint too far for- 
ward, then the ſhoe muſt be ſo made, 
as to go beyond or exceed the toe, 
about the breadth of half a finger 
and alſo it muſt be thicker in that 
than in any other part: and in the 
mean time, anoint the back finews 
of his legs with the ointment of 
Montpellier: And theſe things will 
reduce them to their proper poſition. 
Solleyſell. 

LEG, in the manage, the mem- 
ber that ſupports a horſe's body, and 
performs the motion when he goes. 
Of the four Jegs, the two before 
have ſeveral parts, each of which 
has a peculiar name: ſo that by the 
name of fore-leg, we commonly un- 
derſtand that part of the fore-quar- 
ters that extends from the hough to 
the paltern-joint, and call it the 
ſhank ; the part that correſpends to 
this in the hind-quarters is called the 
inflep. But in common diſcourſe 
we confound the fore, and the hind- 
quarters; and without any diſtine- 
tion ſay the fore- legs of a horſe. 

The 
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The horſeman's legs are likewiſe 


of ſingular concern in the manage, 
for the action of theſe given ſeaſona- 
bly, and with judgment, conſtitutes 
one of the principal aids, which con- 
ſiſts in approaching more or leſs 
with the calf of the leg to the horle's 
flank, and in bearing it more or leſs 
off as there is occaſion. 
horſeman onght to give very nicely, 
in order to animate a horſe : and it 
is ſo much the finer, that it is hid- 
den and private: for in ſtretching 
the ham he makes the horle dread 
the ſpur, and this fear has as much 
effect as the ſpur itſelf, See Alb. 
Guillet. 

. LENGTH, in the manage. To 

{ſage a horſe upon his own length, 
is to make him go round in two 
treads, at a walk or trot, upon a ſpot 
of ground ſo narrow, that the hor- 
ſe's haunches being in the center of 
the volt, his own length is about 
the ſemi-diameter of the volt, the 
horſe ſtill working behind the two 
heels, without putting ovt his croup, 
or going at laſt, faſter or ſlower 
than at firſt, Guillet. 

LESSONS for a horſe. When 
-your horſe will receive you to and 
— his back gently, trot forward 
willingly, and ſtand ſtill obediently, 
then 25 what purpoſe ſoever he is 
intended, theſe general leſſons may 
ſerve him. 

1. With a large ring, that is at 
leaſt fiſty paces in circumſerence, la- 
bour him in ſome gravelly and ſan- 
dy place, where his footſteps are diſ- 
cernable, and having trod it about 
three or four times on the right 
hand, reſt and cheriſh ; afterwards 
changing the hand, do as much on 
the Feſt, then reſt and cheriſh ; 
change again, and do as much on 
the right; ever obſerving, upon e- 
very ſtop, to make him retire and 
go back a ſtep or two: continue this 
till he trots his ring on what hand 
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you pleaſe, changing within it in 
form of the capital . 8; and 
does it readily and willingly: then 
teach him to gallop them as he trot. 
ted them, and that alſo with true 
foot, lofty carriage and brave rein, 
ever noting, when he gallops to 
the right hand, to lead with his left 
ALY Ys an when he gallops to 
the left-hand, to lead with the right 
fore-foot, 

2. Stopping ; for when you come 
to a place of ſtop, or would ſtop, 
by a ſudden drawing in of the bi. 
dle hand, ſomewhat hard and ſharp, 
make him ſtop cloſe, firm, and 
ſtrait in an even line; and if he ert 
in any thing, put him to it again, 
and leave not till you have made 
him underſtand his error, and a- 
mend it. 

3- Advancing, with which if you 
accompany the aforementioned (top 
a little from the ground, it will he 
more gallant, and may be done by 
laying the calves of your legs to his 
ſides, and ſkaking the rod over him 
as he ſtops ; and if he does not un- 
derſtand it at firſt, yet by continu- 
ance, and labouring him therein, he 
will ſoon attain to it, eſpecially if 
you do not forget to cheriſh him, 
when he ſhews the leaſt token of ap- 
prehending you. 

4. Retiring is another leſſon, after 
ſtopping, and advancing ; and this 
motion muſt be both cheriſhed and 
increaſed, making it ſo familiar to 
him, that none may be more per- 
fect; neither is he to retire in a con- 
fuſed manner, but with a brave 
rein, a conſtant head, and a direct 
line; nor ſhould he draw or ſweep 
his legs one aſter another, but take 
them clean, nimbly, and eaſily, as 
when he trots forward. 

LETHARGY, or SLEEPING E- 
VIL. When a horſe falls into a 
lethargy, or grows lethargic, he ge- 
nerally r-\t; his head with his mouth 
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in the manger, and his pole often 
reclined to one ſide ; he will ſhew 
an inclination to eat, but generally 
falls aſleep, with his food in his 
mouth ; and he frequently ſwallows 
it whole without chewing. Emol- 
lient glyſters are extiemely neceſ- 
fary in this caſe ; and the following 
ball every morning faſting may be 
given for two or three weeks. Take 
« aſſa fœtida, half an ounce; Ruſ- 
© fla caſtor powdered, two drams; 
© yalerian root powdered, one ounce; 
© make into a ball with honey and 
oil of amber. After the uſe of 
theſe things, mild purges may be 
proper; and the bleeding muſt not 
be in Jarge quantities, unleſs the 
horſe be young and luſty. In old 
horſes, rowels and large evacuations 
are improper, but volatiles of all 
kinds are of uſe, when they can be 
afforded. When the horſe is amend - 
ing, the following alterative purge 
may be repeated two or three times, 
as it operates very gently. * Take 
* ſuccotrine aloes, one ounce; myrrh, 
© half an ounce; afla fœtida, and 
© gum ammoniacum, of each two 
© drams ; ſaffron one dram ; make 
into a ball with any ſyrup.” 

This diſtemper is to be cured by 
theſe means, if the horſe is not old, 
and paſt his vigour. It 1s a good 
ſign if he has a tolerable appetite and 
drinks freely without flobbering 3 
and if he lies down and riſes up care- 
fully, though it be but ſeldom. 
But if a lethargic horſe does not lie 
down, if he is altogether ſtupid and 
careleſs, and takes no notice of any 
thing that comes near him, if he 
dungs and ſtales ſeldom, and even 
while he ſlreps, and doſes, it is a 
bad ſign; if he runs at the noſe a 
thick white matter, it may relieve 
him; but if a viſcid gleet that ſticks 
to his noſtrils like glue, which er. 
creaſing, turns to a profuſe running 
of ropy, rediſh, and greeniſh mat- 
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ter, it is an infallible ſign of great 
decay of nature, and that it will 
prove deadly. 

Sometimes horſes are ſeized with 
ſleepineſs, in very great colds, eſ- 
pecially, thoſe colds that have ſome . 
degree of malignity in them: but 
this ſymptom generally wears off as 
the diſtemper abates. 

It is uſual in lethargic diſtempers, 
and indeed all other diſorders of the 
head, to open the ſkin of the fore- 
head, and to put a piece of ſome bul- 
bous root into the orifice; and to 
cut ſeveral other iſſues in the neck, 
the breaſt, the belly, and the thighs: 
but theſe are often hurtful, in le- 
thargies, eſpecially, where the diſ- 
temper is attended with decay and 
weakneſs, Gibſon and Bartlet. 

LIBERTY of the tongue, in the 
manage, is a void ſpace left in the 
middle of a bit, to give place to the 
tongue of a horſe, made by the bit's 
arching in the middle, and riſing 
towards the roof of the mouth The 
bit, according to the various forms 
of the liberty, acquires different 
names: hence we ſay, a ſcatch 
mouth, a Pignatelle. z. e. with the 
liberty after Pignatelle's faſhion, a 
cannon mouth, with the liberty like 
a pigeon's neck, In forging the 
bit, care muſt be taken not to make 
the liberty too high, leſt jt } urt, or 
at leaſt, tickle the palate, and make 
the horſe carry low. Guillet. See 
the article Bir. 

LIGAMENT, in anatomy, 
Sce the article ANATOMY. 

LIGHT, in the manage. A 
horſe is ſaid to be light that is a 
ſwift, nimble, runner. We like- 
wiſe call a horſe light that is well 
made, though he 1s neither ſwift 
nor active: for in this laſt expreſ- 
ſon, we conſider only the ſhape and 
make of a horſe, without regard to 
bis qualities. 
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Lionr pon the hand. Aſhorſe is 


ſaid to be ſuch that has a guod tract- 


able mouth, and does not reſt too 
heavy upon the bit. A coach horſe 
is ſaid to be 7 when he ſtirs nim- 
bly and dreads the whip, or when 
he has a light trot. 

LicuT Hand. See the article 
HND. Guillet. 

LiGHT-BELLIED Horſe, one that 
has flat, narrow, and contracted 
ſides, which makes the flank turn 
up like that of a g:ey-hound, Guill, 

LiGHTEN, in the manage. To 
lighten a horſe, or make him light 
in the fcre-hand, is to make him 
freer and lighter in the fore-hand 
than behind. If you would have 

our horſe light, you ought to find 
him always diſpoſed to a gallop, 
when you put him to a trot z and af- 
ter gailoping ſometime, put him 
back to a trot again. Guillet. 
LIGS, or GiGs. See the article 


GiGs. g 

LIMBS F @ horſe. Planted on 
the limbs. See PLANTED. 

For the detects of the limbs. See 
'the article DEFECTS. 

LINE of a wolt, in the manage. 
See VOLT. | 

LINE of the banquet. See BAx- 

VET. 

.LIPS of a horſe, if they are thin 
and little, contribute to a good 
mouth, but the contrary, if they are 
large and thick. Solleyſell. « 

A horſe is ſaid to aim or guard 
himſelf with his lips, when they are 
ſo thick, that they cover their bars, 
and keep off the pteſſure of the curb. 
Guil.et. 

LISTENING, in the manage, 
as when we ſay a hoife goes a 
liſtening pace, See the article E- 
COUTE”. 

LIVER, in anatomy, is a glan- 
dular ſubſtance, and by far the 
largeſt that is to be met with in the 
animal body, It is of a duſky red 
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colour, and in ſome places a little 
variegated or ſhaded. It is ſeated 
on the right fide of the belly, im. 
mediately under the midriff. In a 
horſe, it is divided into four lobes, 
whereby it is preſerved from being 
hurt by any violent motion. The 
right lobe is by far the largeſt. The 
outſide is convex and its inſide con. 
cave or hollow, to make way for 
that portion of the ſtomach and guts 
which lie under it; the upper part 
1s much thicker than the lower; and 
all its edges extremely ſmooth, ſo that 
it can be no ways hurtful to the other 
viſcera, It is alſo ſecured by liga. 
ments, one from the midriff ; a ſe. 
cond, or a portion of the ſame, from 
the breaſt-bone, by which means it 
can neither fall downwards nor ſide- 
ways; and the umbilical vein, 
whereby the foetus is nouriſhed, be. 
comes its ſulpenſory or third liga- 
ment, ſo that it can neither puſh 
forwards in galloping or going 
down hill, nor preſs too hard upon 
the ſoft parts that lie under it. Or: 
uſe of the liver is to warm and com- 
fort the lower part of the ſtomach 
and other viſcera; and may in ſome 
mealure contribute to aſſiſt digeſtion, 
though its chief uſe is for the ſe- 
cretion of the gall. Grbſon's Diſea- 
ſes of Horſes. See GALL. 

LOCKS, or ENTRAVONS, in 
the manage, are pieces of leather two 
fingers broad, turned round and 
ſtuffed. on the inſide, to prevent 
their hurting the paſtern of a horſe, 
round which they are clapped. Al 
entrave is compoled of two entra- 
vons, joined by an iron chain that 
4 ſeven or eight inches long, Gut 

et. 

LONG JOINTED horſe, is one 
whoſe paſtern is ſlender and pliant, 
Long jointed horſes are wont to hatt 


wind gaile, Solleyſell. f 
LOOSEN ESS, See the article 
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LUN 
LOW. To carry low, in the 


manage, See Carry. 

LOYAL, in the manage. A 
horle is ſaid to be loyal, that fieely 
bends all his foice in obeying and 
perlorming any manage he is put 
to; and does not defend himſelf, 
or reſiſt, notwithſtanding his being 
ill treated. 

A loyal mouth is an excellent 
mouth, of the nature of ſuch mouths 
as we call mouths with a full reſt 
upon the hand. Guillet. 

LUNATIC, or Moox EYEs. 
See the article Moon-EYEs. 

LUNETTE, in the manage, a 
halt horle ſhce, or ſuch a ſhoe as 
wants the ſpunge, i. e. that part of 
the branch which runs towards the 
quarters of the foot, 

LUXETTE is alſo the name of 
two imall pieces of felt, made round 
and hollow, to clap upon the eyes of 
a vicious horſe that is apt to bite, 
and ſtrike with his fore-feet ; or that 
will nct ſuffer his rider to mount 
him. Guillet. 

LUNGS, or LiGHTs, in anato- 
my, conſiſt of two lobes that fill up 
the greateſt part of the cheſt ; having 
the mediaſtinum between them. In 
ſome quadrupeds, each lobe is ſub- 
divided into ſeveral ſmall lobules, 
in the ſame manner as their livers, 
bur not ſo much in a horſe as in o 
ther animals that have a greater va- 
riety of motions, which perhaps 
may be the reaſon why horles lungs 
are ſo eaſily inflamed with hard ex- 
erciſe ; and with every great cold. 
The aſpera arteria, or wind pipe, 
deſcending along the fore part of the 
throat, is branched out into the 
lungs. This pipe is compoled of 


circular rings of cartilage or griſtle, 
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which ſurrounds it, abont two 
thirds ; the back part being a plain 
ſection, ſmooth, and even, that it 
may not incommode the gullet, 
which takes its cou:ſe immediately 
behind it; and u, on which it lies. 
At its entrance into the ch-ﬀ, it is 
divided into two principal branches, 
called its bronchiz ; and is after- 
wards ſubdivided into innumerable 
other branches, the extremities of 
which compoſe an infinite number 
of ſmall cells or air bladders, which 
with the ramifications of the veins, 
arteries, nerves, and Jymphatics, 
make up the whole miſs, or ſub- 
ſtance of the lungs, Theſe celis or 
veſicles are always filled with air, 
and diſtended in inſpiration ; and 
are empty or- ſunk in expiration, 
and receive from the blood veſſels a 
quantity of lymph, or perſpirable 
matter, which not only keeps the 
lungs from drying, but mekes a 
large and neceſſary diſcharge from 
the blood. The lungs may juſtly 


be reckoned among the principal or- 


gans of the body, if nct the chief of 
all, as they are ſo well adap'ed in 
every reſpe& to receive the air, 
without which we cannot ſupport 
life one moment; and are no leſs 
fitted to purify the blood, by their 
continual action; and by making 
ſuch ample diſcharges as are necei- 
ſary for the preſervation of health, 
as well as of liſe. Beſides that, the 
lungs are the chief inftrument of 
the voice in all creatures; and by 
drawing the effluvia through the 
noſe, contribute gieatly to the ſenſe 
of ſmelling. Grbſon's Diſtaſes of 
Horſes. 

Inflammation of the LUNGS, See 
the article PERIPNEUMONY, 


M. 
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IM APNESS, or FRENZY, in a 
horſe, may be cauſed firſt of all 
by the exceſſive hurry of the blood 
in a legitimate ſimple fever: but 
that ſymptom will very readily a- 
bate, by thoſe things that are pro- 
per to aſſwage the violence of that 
diſeaſe. Secondly, blood or mat- 
ter collected upon the brain, or the 
membranes that involve it, may oc- 
caſion a frenzy, whether that pro- 
ceeds from wounds or bruiſes, or 
from a diſtraction or rupture of the 
veſſels, when they have been over 
full and diſtended beyond meaſure ; 
or when there is any foreign ſub- 
ſtance grown within the ſkull : but 
then a frenzy ariſing from ſuch cau- 
ſes will probably end in a ſudden 
death, | 
But that fort of frenzy, which in 
a more peculiar manner deſerves the 
name of madneſs, is what may hap- 
n without the concurrence of any 
other diſeaſe, and is moſt likely to 
proceed from exceſſive luſt, occaſi- 
oned by full feeding, either in a horle 
or mare, and when they ate re- 
ſtrained from copulation. But this 
may be cured by bleeding, purging, 
with the concurrence of a low diet, 
&c. Gibſon's Farrier*s Guide. 
Laſtly, a frenzy may follow upon 
the bite of any venemous creature. 
'The firſt intention in the cure, after 
the bite, and before the horſe is mad, 
is to prevent the poiſon mixing with 
the blood; this poſſibly might be 
affected, if the part would admit of 
being inſtantly cut out with with a 


knife, that cupping glaſſes might be 
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applied, to empty the veſſels, and 
the wound afterwards cauterized 
with a hot iron, The ſurrounding 
parts ſhould afterwards be well bath. 
ed with ſallad- oil, and the fore dreſſid 
once or twice a day with hot ægyp- 
tiacum. It is neceſſary alſo, that 
it ſhould be kept open for forty 
days at leaſt, with a piece of ſpunge 
or orrice-root ſmeared over with the 
precipitate ointment, or that pre- 
pared with ſpaniſh flies: theſe ſeem 
to be the chief external remedies to 
be depended on. Internally, for 
bites from vipers may be given cor- 
dial medicines, ſuch as venice trea- 
cle, and falt of hartſhorn, an ounce 
of the former with a dram of the 
latter every night for a week; or 
where it can be afforded, a propor- 
tionate quantity of the famous 
Tonquin remedy of muſk and cinna- 
bar, ſo much recommended in bites 
from infected animals. 

To prevent the tragical effedts of 
the bite from a mad dog, give the 
above medicines, or the method re- 
commended by Dr. Mead may be 
purſued in the following manner. 
Take away three quarts of blood, 
and give the horſe night and morn- 


ing half an ounce of aſh-coloured 


ground liver wort, and a quarter of 
an ounce of pepper: this remedy 
may be continued a week or ten 
days, when the horſe ſhould be 
plunged into a river, or pond, every 
morning for a month or ſix weeks. 

Dr. James's mercurial method, 
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fil beth in dogs and men, is here 
recommended for horſes ; and in- 
led is thought more to be depended 
en than moſt others. The method 
has been practiſed thus, give twelve 
grains of turpeth mineral to a dog, 
which having vomited and purged 
him gently, let 8 four grains be 
aaminiſtred twenty four hours after 
this; and after the Ike interval, 
let forty . be adminiſtred; 
then at the end of other twenty four 
hours, let twenty four grains more 
he given, which will bring on all 
the ſymptoms of a ſalivation, raiſed 
vick, 

: To prevent a dog that has been 
bit from turning mad, let ſeven 
erains of turpeth be given for the 
fit doſe; twelve, for the ſecond 
doſe, at twenty four hours diſtance, 
which is repeated every other day 
{.r ſome little time; and the method 
is to be repeated at the two or three 
ſucceeding fulls and changes of the 
moon. The ſame method may alſo 
be obſerved in giving this medicine 
toa horſe, the quantity only being 
augmented to two ſcruples or half a 


dram each doſe ; the directions laid 


down under the article FARCY be- 
ng attended to. 

The following has long been in 
great eſteem, and is by ſome thought 
to be an infallible cure for the bite 


of a mad dog. Take fix ounces of 


' rue, Venice treacle, garlic, and tin 
' (craped, of each four ounces ; boil 
in two quarts of ale over a gentle 
' fue to the conſumption of half 
train off from the ingredients, 
* and give the horſe four or five 
' ounces every morning faſting,” 
The ingredients may be beat in a 
moitar, and applied daily to the 
wound as a poultice. Bartlet. 
MALENDERS, or MALLEN- 
DERS, are cracks or chops in the 
bending of a horſe's knee, that diſ- 
mrge a ſharp indigeſted matter, 
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and are often the occaſion of lame- 
neſs, and ſtiffneſs before; as the 
lalenders are the like diſtemper ſitu- 
ate on the -bending of the hough, 
and occaſion a lameneſs behind. 
The cure of both theſe infirmines 
is performed by waſhing the = 
with a Jather of ſoap warmed, or 
old chamberlye, and then applying 
a ftrong mercurial ointment ſpread 
on tow, with which they ſhould be 
dreſſed night and morning, till all 
the ſcabs fall off : if this ſhould not 
ſucceed, anoint them night and 
morning with a little of the follow- 
ing, and apply the above ointment 
over it. Take hog's lard, two 
* ounces ; ſublimate mercury, two 
© drams;* or © Take hog's lard, 
© two eunces; oil of vitriol, two 
* drams;* or the following, which 
is to be depended on. ZEtbiops 
mineral, half an ounce ; white 
« vitriol, one dram ; ſoft green ſoap, 
fix ounces.” 

Anoint with this often, but firſt 
clip away the hair, and clear the 
ſcabs. On their drying up, it may 
be proper to give a gentle purge or 
two, or the nitre ball may be taken 
advantageouſly, for a fortnight or 
three weeks. Gibſon, Bracken and 
Bartlet. 

MALT-WORM. See the ar- 
ticle CREPANCE. 

MANAGE, or MANEGE. an 
academy, or place for learning to 
ride the great horſe; as well as for 
breaking horſes to the proper mo- 
tions and actions. In every man- 
age is a center or place deſtined ſor 
vaulting round a pillar ; a courſe or 
carecr for running the ring ; and on 
the ſides are pillars between which 
are placed the horſes intended for 
high airs. . 

Manage is alſo uſed for the ex- 
erciſe itſelf, or the art of riding, 
which teaches at once how to form 
the horſeman and the horſe, The 

N | for- 


IJ 
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former it teaches a good ſeat upon 
the horſe's back, a free, eaſy, diſen- 
gaged poſture, and the means of 
making his hand accord with his 
heels. The horſe it inſtructs as 
much as poſſible, how to carry well, 
to take his aids gentle and fine, to 
fear the correQions that can fix him 
to a walk, a trot, and a gallop; 
and then to manage, or work _ 
all forts of airs, that thus broken 
and managed, he may be of uſe in 
the dangers of war, in the neceſſi- 
ties of life, and ſometimes in the 


pomp and ſplendor of feſtivals and 


public ſhows, See HoRsE, and 
HoORSEMANSHIP. 

A horſe is ſaid to manage, when 
he works upon volts and airs, which 
ſuppoſes him broke and bred; and 
a horſe is ſaid to be thoroughly man- 
aged, that is will broke, bred, and 
confirmed in a particular air or man- 
age. 

High MANAGE is the high or 
raiſed airs, which are proper for 
Jeaping horſes. See the article 
HORSE. | 

MaNnaGE for a Soldier's horſe is 
a gallop of unequal ſwiftneſs, but 
ſo that the horſe changes hands rea- 
dily. Guillet. 

For the exerciſe of the manage, 
you ſhould make choice of a mid- 
dle ſized horſe, lively, full of ſpi- 
rits and action, that is ſhort truſſed, 
well coupled, having good feet and 
legs, and ſhoulders very eaſy and 
ſupple. It ought alſo to be obſerved, 
that horſes which have thick, Riff, 
and ſhort joints, that are no ways 
flexible or pliant, are unfit for the 
manage: for glib and bending 
joints, if they be not too Jong, are 
one of the chief qualities requiſite in 
a fine and delicate horſe of manage. 
As for the age moſt proper to be- 
gin to work your horle deſigned for 
the manage, he ſhovid not be too 
young, becauſe in that caſe the fre- 
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quent flops and goings back, wilt 
3 him by ſtraining his back, and 
reſſing his hams. Sollryſell. 

MANE, the hair that hangs 
down on a horſe's neck, which ſhould 
be long, thin, and fine, and if ſtiz- 
zled fo much the better. 

MANE-$SHEET, in the manage, 
is a fort of covering for the upye: 
rote of a horſe's head, and all round 
is neck ; which at one end has two 
holes for the ears to paſs through, 
and then joins to the halter upon the 
fore part of the head, and |'kewiſe 
to the ſurcingle or long girth upon 
the horſe's back. Guillet. 

MANGE, in horſes, is a dil. 
temper of the ſkin, which is gene- 
rally tawny, thick, and full of 
wrinkles, eſpecially about the mane, 
the loins, and tail; and the little 
hair that remains in theſe parts ſtands 
almoſt always out, or briſtly; the'ears 
are commonly naked, and without 
hair; theeye and eye-brows, the ſame; 
and when it affects the limbs, it gives 
them the ſame aſpect: yet the ſkin 
is not raw, nor peels off, as in the 
hot inflamed ſurfeit. 

The mange generally comes hy 
infection from other horſes, and '$ 
ſo very catching, that a horſe will 
ſcarce eſcape, if he happens to b- 
in a ftable where a mangy hol: 
has ſtood, before it has been well 
cleaned and aired : the mange alſo 

roceeds from ſtirving and los 
eeding, and happens often to hor- 
ſes that have run long abroad in 
pinching cold weather, without 
graſs ſufficient to ſupport them. I! 
this diſorder be Jet alone, without 
taking ſome care to free a hot! 
from it, it will at laſt induce an u- 
niverſal depravity of the blood an. 
juices, and becomes tedious, if not 
altogether incurable, 

Where this diſtemper is cauglt 
by infeRion, if taken in time, it“ 
very eaſilycured; a ſvIphur ot: 
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ment is recommended, as moſt ef- 
fe&u31 for that purpoſe, rubbed in 
every day. To purify and cleanſe 
the blood, give-antimony an ful- 
phur tor ſome weeks after. There 
are a great variety of external reme- 
dies for this purpoſe, ſuch as train 
oi! and gun-powder ; tobacco ſteep- 
ed in chamher-lye, &c. Solley/ell 
rerommends the following. Take 
© burnt alum, and bor-x in fine 
© powder, of each two ounces ; 
« white vitriol and verdigreaſe pow- 
© dered, of each four ounces ; put 
them into a clean pot, with two 
pounds of honey, ſtirring till they 
are incorporated: when cold, add 
two ounces of ſtrong aquaſortis. 

But when this dilorder is con- 
trage by low feeding and poverty 
of blood, the diet muſt be mended, 
and, the horſe properlv indulged 
with hay and corn. The follow- 
ing ointments are effeually uſed 
for this diforder ; rubbed into the 
parts affeQed every day. 

© Take powdered brimſtone, train 
oil, and tar, of each equal quan- 
' titiesz to which may be added 
* ginger, or white hellebore.* Or, 
* take ſulphur vivum, half a pound; 
* crude fal armoniac, one ounce ; 
hog's lard, or oil, a ſufficient 
quantity to form into an ojnt- 
„ment. Or, take quickſilver and 
' ol of vitriol, of each one ounce; 
* hog's lard, one pound; ſulphur 
* vivum, four ounces ; oil of tur- 
* pentine, one ounce and a half.“ 

Theſe are very powerful reme- 
dies for this ditorder, and can ſcarce 
fail of ſucceſs. To the two firſt oc- 
ahonly may be added a third part 
of mercurial ointment : but as ſul- 
Fur is allowed in general to be a 
Ipecific in the itch, and being ſound 
more ſafe and efficacious than mer- 
cury, fu we apprehend it will ſuf- 
kiently anſwer the purpole here: 
r as this diſgrder ſeems beſt ac- 
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counted for by Leeuwenhoek, from 
certain ſmall inſets he diſcovered in 
the puſtles, by the microſcope ; ſo 
it ſeems, as if they were deſtroyed 
by the ſteams of brimſtone, though 
only raiſed by the heat of the body : 
but, where the mange proves ob- 
ſtinate in horſes, let the parts be 
waſhed with ſublimate water (made 
ty diſſolving halt zn ounce of cor- 
roſive ſublimate in a pint of lime wa- 
ter) before the application of the 
ointment, and ſubjoin the internal 
uſe of ſulphur, in order to diffuſe 
the ſteams more certainly through 
the ſkin ; there being reaſon to be- 
lieve, as in the itch, that the ani- 
malcula may ſometimes lie too deep 
to be thoroughly deſtroyed by ex- 
ternal applications only, Grbſor 
and Bartlet. 

Whatever Dr. Bracken, Mr, Gib- 


ſon, and others, that have wrote 


upon this ſubject, have aſſerted to 
the contrary, I will venture to af- 
firm, that the mange does not pro- 
ceed from a vitiated blood, but is 
intirely owing to ſmall inſects, 
which depoſite their eggs in the fur- 
rows of the cuticle, as in proper 
neſts, where, by the warmth of 
the place, they are hatched in a 
ſhort time; when the young ones, 
arcived at full growth, penetrate in - 
to the very cutis with their Hop 
heads, and gnaw and tear the fi- 
bres ſubjected to the part, Hence 
comes on an intolerable itching, 
which ſets the horſe a rubbing, 
whereby the part is tern, and emits 
a thin humour, which concretes in- 
to hard ſcabs, From theſe little 
animalcules, conſtantly burrowing 
under the cuticle and laying their 
eggs in different places, the diſeaſe 
is propagated, Whatever the ig- 
norance or mercenarineſs of ſome 
people may ſuggeſt, purgatives here 


and ſweetners of the blood are alto- 


gether out of the queſtion; the 
N 2 | whole 
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whole management in regard of the 
cure conſiſting in external applica» 
tions, in order to deſtroy theſe cor- 
roding inſets. Hcod's Treatiſe of 
Farriery. 

MANGER, alittle raiſed bench 
under the rack in the ſtable, made 
hollow for receiving the grain or 
corn that a horſe eats. Guillet. 

MARE, the female of the horſe 
kind. See the article HORSE. 

No mares in the world are better 
for breeding from than the Engliſh, 

rovided they are properly choſen 
or the ſort of horſe intended to be 
bred, The mare, whatever ſort of 
horſe is intended to be raited from 
her, ſhould be perfectly ſound, and 
as free from all defects as the ſtal- 
lion. They ſhould have no ſplaint, 
ſpavin or curb about them ; for the 
colt will certainly take after them if 
they have. The higheſt ſpirited 
mares are beſt, and, in general, if 
| there be any natural defeRt in the 
mare, it ſhould be remedied in the 
ſtallion; and if any in the ſtallion, 
it ſhould remedied in the mare, 


as much as poſſible, in order to the 
having good colts, See DEFECTS 
of borſes. 


The particular directions regard- 
ing the kinds of horſes to be bred 
are theſe: If for the manage, or 
-pads, the mares ſhould have their 
— well ſet on, and their breaſts 
broad; their legs not too long, their 
eyes bright and ſparkling, and the 
bodies large enough, that the foal 
may have room to lie in their belly, 
They ſhould be of a good and gen- 
tle diſpoſition, and their motions 
eaſy and graceful : The more good 
qualities the mares have, the better, 
m general, the colts will prove, 
See the article COLT. 

If the owner would breed for 

racing, or for hunting, the mares 


m muſt be- choſen lighter, with ſhort 


hacks and long ſides; their legs 
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muſt be longer, and the breaſt not th 
ſo broad; and ſuch ſhould always to 
be choſen as have good blood in their pc 
veins, If the ſpeed and wind of in 
any particular mare have been tried, as 
and found good, there is the more tel 
certainty of a good colt from her: me 
But ſhe ſhould be in full health and lee 
vigour at the time, and not above ou 
. ſeven years old, or eight at the ut- nei 
moſt. The younger the breeders hve 
are, the better, in general, the colts ST 


will be. See BREEDING of horſes, ] 
A mare may be coyered any tim: 
aſter ſhe is two years old ; but the 


beſt time is after ſhe is ſour ; at this ſig) 
age, or between this and ſeven, ſhe qu. 
will nouriſh a colt beſt of all; and tog! 
though ſhe will breed till ſhe is thir- nig! 
teen, yet it is generally obſerve\, pg 
that when ſhe is paſt ten, the co t. and 
bred from her are dull and heavy, the 
People who regard the moon, un cuba 
theſe cafes, will have their mares The 
covered only between the end of the her 
firſt quaiter and the full ; they pre- tho 
tend that theſe colts wall be the molt and 
ſtrong and vigorous, but that thoſe three 
begot in the waning of the moon muſt 
will always be weakly and tender, with 
A much more eſſential caution, muſt 
however, is, that before the mare i; feet 
to be covered, ſhe ſhould be taken Aﬀee1 
into the houſe for ſix weeks, at MW be {i 
leaſt, and fed well with good hay Up in 
and oats, well ſifted, to give her well 
ſtrength to go through the opera- great 
tion. If there is any reaſon to ſu:- lecun 
pect that the mare will not conceive, “ fo 
the beſt method to inſure it is to et Anne 
her blood in the neck, about {MW Vot d 
days before ſhe is covered: The % ot 
quantity of blood taken away ſhould i e 0 
be abcut two quarts, or ſomewhat iſ (edle 
leſs. It is a general cuſtom to open wy 
the veins on both ſides the neck (or WW Pare 
this, taking half the quantity from cundi1 
each: but this is trifling. Vented 
The method of covering, o * or he 
to make it moſt ſure to ſucceed, ! When 
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this: The mare is to be brought in- 
to ſure open place, and tied to a 
polt ; and the ſtallion is to leap her 
in the morning faſting, and as ſoon 
as he diſmounts, a pail o:;cold wa- 
ter is to he town upon her, to 
make her fhrink in and retain the 
ſeed. She is then to be taken away 
out of bearing of the horle, and is 
neither to eat or drink for four or 
five hours after. See the arcic.e 
STALLION, | 

It may be known if ſhe ſtands to 
her covering, by her keeping a good 
ttomach, and rot neighing at the 
ſight of a horte. Some, io make it 
qu.tz ecure, put the mare and horſe 
tozethir in an empty houſe cveiy 
night, for four or five nights, tak- 
irg away the horte in the morning, 
and ſeeding him very liberally, ard 
the mire veiy ſparingly, and parti 
culaily giving ker very 1nttle water. 
There mult be proper care taken of 
her after covering. The ſame me- 
thod of feeding her with good hay, 
and ſifted oats, mult h; continued 
three weeks, or a month, and ſhe 
muſt be kept within doors, and 
without any exerciſ»; her ſtable 
muſt be kept very ctean, and her 
fert pared, and with thin ſhoes on. 
After this, ſhe may be turned out for 
the ſummer ſeaſon, and only taken 
vp in September, in order to be kept 
well fed till ſhe foals. If there be 
great difficulty in her fcaling, or the 
lecundine te retained, the method 
is to hold her neſtrils, ſo that ſhe 
cannot breathe; and if this does 
not do, a decoftion of madder-roo!, 
or of fennel, in water, with a mix- 
ture of ale or wine, is found very 
tfſetual. See FOALING. 

When the whole is over, the 
mare is very apt to eat up her ſe- 
cundine; but this ſhould be pre- 
ven'ed, for it is an unnatural focd 
lor her, and will injure her health. 
When ſhe has licked her foal, ſome 
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3 ſhould ſtroke and milk her 
efore the foal ſucks, This will 
make the milk come down in greater 
plenty, and will prevent it from 
clotting into lumps, or from diſa— 
freeing with the young creature's 
ſtomach. It often happens, that 
the mid; clods in the udder, and 
the foal, being able to get none 
out, the mare is ſuppoſed to be dry; 
and in conſcquence of this ſuppoſi- 
tion, ſhe adtually becomes ſo. But 
the remedy is eaſy, Let as much 
milk as can be got from her be boil- 
ed with ſome lavender flowers, and 
the udder bathed thoroughly with it 
warm, ſeveral times a day: If no 
milk, or not enough can be obtained 
from her, other milk, or common 
water will do; forthe principal effect 
is from the heat of the liquor, and 
the virtue of the lavender, which 
breaks the clods and lumps, and 
then the foal's fucking more as 
grows ſtronger, will prevent the like 
accident for the future. 

The water given the mare ſor the 
firſt month after foaling, muſt be 
what the dealers in horſes call the 
white maſh, that is, bran and wa- 
ter, ſtirred together till the liquor 
is white: A month after foaling, a 
decoction of brimſtone and ſavin will 
he very proper, and will give 
ſtrength to the colt. After this, the 
mare may be put to any moderate 
exerciſe, as harrowing, or the like; 
and both ſhe and the colt will be the 
beiter for it; only care is to be taken 
that ſhe do not let the colt ſuck while 
ſhe is hot, 

Many are of opinion, that the 
winter is a very bad time for 2 mare 
to be foalingz but though there is 
ſcarcity of graſs, the mare may be 
houſed at tnis time, and well fed 
with hard meat, and, in this caſe, 
it will prove better both ſor her and 
the colt; he will be better limbed 
and ſtronger than if bred at graſs. 

N 3 Now 
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Now in caſe ſome time after the 
mare has taken hoiſe, you are un 


certain whether ſhe be with foal or 


not, pour a ſpoonſul of cold water 
or vinegar into her ear, and if ſhe 
only makes her head, it is a ſign 
ſhe is with foal; but if ſhe ſhakes 
her head, body and all, it is a fign 
ſhe is not; or if ſhe ſcours, her 
coat grows ſmooth and ſhining, and 
that ſhe grows fat, it is alſo a ſign 
ſhe holds. 
In caſe you are deſirous no mare 
ſhould go barren, in the month of 
July,or the beginning of Auguſt, get 
a-mare or two that have not been co- 
vered that year before, and enforc- 
ing them to be horſed, when they 
ſhall be ready to be covered, yeu 
muſt turn them, with ſome other 
which you eſteem not as your beſt 
horſe, among your ſtud of mares, 
and ſo he covering that mare or 
mares you turned in with him into 
the ſtud, ſhall cauſe the reſt of them, 
if any of them have not conceived 
at their firſt coverings, to come to 
that horſe again; whereby you ſhall 
be ſure to keep no mare barren 
all the year, but havea colt of every 
mare, though not of your beſt horſe, 
You may ſuffer your horſe to run 
amongſ your mares three weeks or 
a month ; but if you turn him into 
1 ſtud, putting in no mare with 
im ready to be covered, he will at 
his firſt entering, beat all the mares, 
and perhaps hurt thoſe that had con- 
ceived before, and ſo do more hurt 
than good. 

Some reckon the beſt recipe to 
hring a mare in ſeaſon and make 
her retain, is to give her to eat, for 
the ſpace of eight days before you 
bring her to the horſe, about two 
quarts of hemp- ſeed in the morning, 
and the ſame at night; but if ſhe 
refuſes to eat it, mix with it a little 
bran or oats, or elſe let her faſt for 
a while; and if the ſtallion cats 


which 
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alſo of it, it will contribute much to 
generation. 
It is a maxim, that a mare ſhoy!4d 
never be horſed while ſhe is bring. 
ing up her foal, becauſe the foal tg 
e is giving luck, as well as 
that in her belly, will receive pre- 
judice thereby, and the mare her- 
ſelf will be alſo ſooner ſpent; but if 
wy would have your mare covered, 
et it be ſeven or eight days aſter ſhe 
has foaled, that ſhe may have time 
to cleanſe z and if it may be con- 
veniently done, do not give her the 
ſtallion till ſhe deſires him; and ally 
increaſe, by all means poſlible, that 
paſſion by ſtrong feeding, &c. 
Mares, beſides the many diſtem- 
pers they are liable to in common 
with horſes, and which will be 
found under their ſeveral names, 
have ſome others, peculiar to their 
kind only, of which we ſhall here 
ſpeak briefly, and their cure. If 


your mare be barren, hoil good 


ſtore of the herb agnus in the water 
ſhe drinks; or ſtamp a god hand- 
ful of leeks with four or five ſpocn- 
ſuls of wine, to which put ſome 
cantharides, and ſtrain them all tc. 
gether, with a ſufficient quantity of 
water to ſerve her two days toge- 
ther, by pouring the ſame into ber 
nature, with a glifler- pipe made for 
that purpoſe; and at three days end 
offer the horſe to her, and if he coveis 
her, waſh her nature twice together 
with cold water; or take a litle 
quantity of nitrum, ſparrow's dung, 
and turpentine, wiought together, 
and made like a tuppolitory, and 
8 that into her nature, it will 
0. 

If you would have her fruitful, 
boil good ſtore of motherwort in the 
water ſhe drinks. 

If ſhe loſes her belly, which ſhews 
a con:umption of the womb, gie 
her a quart of brine to drink, har. 
ing mugw rt boiled therein, 
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If through good keeping ſhe ſor- 


{-kes her food, give her ſor two or 
three days together, a ball of butter 
and agnus caitus chopped together, 

It ſhe be ſubje& to caſt her foal, 
keep her at grails very warm, and 
once a week give her a good warm 
maſh of drink, which ſecretly knits 
beyond expectation. 

You are to obſerve, that mares 
go with ſoal eleven months and as 
many _ as they are years old; 
as for inſtance, a mare of nine years 
old, will carry her foal eleven months 
and nine days; fo that you may fo 
order the covering of your mares, 
that their foals may be brought 
jorth, it you will, at ſuch time as 
there is abundance of graſs. New. 
cafile, Solleyſell and Ruſtic Dif. 

MARE. A horle marks, that is, 
he ſhews his age by a black ſpot, 
called the bud or eye of a bean, 
which appears, at about five and a 
half, in the cavity of the corner 
teeth, and is gone when he is eight 
years old, then he ceaſes to mark, 
and we ſay, be has raſed. See the 
articles AGE! TEETH, and Rase. 

With regard to the marks of hor- 
{:s ariſing trom their colour, ſome 
have reckoned them to be lucky or 
unlucky, as they happen to be this 
or that way maiked. Others 
have been ſo curious as to lay much 
ſrels upon them, and to denote all 
the good or ill qualities of a horſe 
from his marks: but however this 
may be, certain it is, that a horſe 
always looks the more beautiful 
for his being well marked; and a 
horſe without marks always has a 
deadneſs in his aſpect. 

A ſtar is the moſt common of all 
maiks ; and where that is wanting, 
it is often ſupplied with an arti- 
feial one. When the white de- 
lends pretty broad towards the noſe; 
tis called a blaze, when it de- 
leends into a ſmaller line, it is 
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called a ſnip; and when moſt of ® 
horſe's face is white, he is then 
ſaid to be bald. All theſe marks 
are beautiful when they are not to 
extremes, for a very * ſtar is 
not reckened ſo beau iſul as one that 
is of a moderate ſize ; neither is that 
baldneſs that ip1eads over a horſe's 
whole face and cheeks any ways be- 
coming, as it gives him the looks of an 
ox; and ſuch horſes a e often plain 
headed. When the white of a horſe's 
face is divided in the middle or any 
other part, or when a blaze or ſnip 
1uns awry to one fide, it looks ſome- 
what di'agree «ble, though perhaps 
it may he no diminution to a horſe's 
goodneſs, Some black horſes have 
their ſtars or blazes fringed round 
with a mixture of Hack hairs, which 
louks very well, only ſuch horſes are 
apt ſoon to grow grey-faced, and 
look old; as are ſome of the browns. 
Yut when the bays and ſorrels have 
their ſtars or blazes fringed, it is 
generally with their own colour or 
lighter, and (eldom has that effect, 

Now as to the white marks upon 
the feet and legs of horſes, they ulu- 
ally cori eſpond with the marks upon 
their faces. Bald horſes have ge- 
nerally a good deal of white about 
their So and often all four are 
white, which in them is not unbe- 
coming. Horles with large blazes 
have often all their tour feet white 
alſo ; but a horte that has no marks 
on his face, or hut a ſmall one, never 
looks well with white legs, eſpeci- 
ally when the white riſes above the 
fetiock ; on the other hand, a bald 
horſe, or any that has a blaze with- 
out any of their feet white, is but 
ill maiked ; and therefore a horle 
always looks beſt when there is this 
correſpondence and agreement in the 
marks; a horſe that has his near- 
feet both betore and behind white, 
and his off feet withcut any white, 
is but indifferently marked, The 

N4 ſame 
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ſame where the marks are only on 
the off-feet, without any white on 
the near feet. 

Some diſlike horſes for being tra- 
verſed, or croſs-marked, viz. the 
near foot before and the off. foot be- 
hind white; or on the contrary, 
when the off-foot before and the 
near-foor behind are only white. 
Theſe are uſually judged to be the 
beit marked that have only the near 
foot behind white, or both feet be- 
hind white; or where the near ſoot 
before and both the hind-fzet are 
white; eſpecially when at the ſame 
time a horſe has a large ra liated ſtar, 
or ſmall blaze on his face. When 
the white about the feet are indented 
with black or any other colour to- 
wards the coronet, theſe feet are 
thought to be generally good ; and 
when the coronet 1s ſpotted like er- 
mine, the mark is ſo much the bet- 
ter: but where a horſe's paſterns, 
hoofs, and all his four legs are 
white, eſpecially when the white 
riſes above the knees or hocks, it 
looks ugly ; and a horſe thus mark- 
ed has too much of the pye- bald, 
which are ſeldom fit for gentle- 
men's uſe, 

The feather is another ſort of di- 
ſtinction, which we often obſerve, 
eſpecially on ſtone-horſes 3 and ſuch 
geldiogs as have ſhort hair, and are 
finely coated, Some are of a round 
figure, and ſome long and narrow in 
the true penniform ſhape, or like an 
ear of barley. The round are often 
on the fare-head, ſometimes on the 
briſket and ſhoulders, and lock like 
embroidery. Thoſe on the neck 
lie immediately uader the mane, 
and run down towards the withers. 
Wh n the feather happens on both 
ſides the neck, the mark is reckon- 
ed exceeding good and beautiſul. 
Sometimes feathers run down the 
fore-arms, and ſometimes on the 
thigh, and run towards the dock 
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and they may be obſerved on ſever:] 
other parts of a horſe : but wherever 
they happen to be, they are almoſt 
always ſigns of goodneſs ; and (ome 
of them are exceeding beautiful, Ser 
the article FEATHER, Gibſon; 
Diſeaſes of Horſes, 

FALSE-MARKED, See the atti. 
cle COUNTER- MARKED, 

MARTINGAL, in the manage, 
a thong of leather, faſtened to one 
end ot the girths, under the helly »f 
a horſe; and at the other end to the 
muſerole to keep him from treating. 
Guillet, 

MASH a drink given to a horſe, 
made of half a peck of ground matt, 
put into a pail, into which as much 
ſcalding water is poured as will wet 
it very well: when that is done, 
ſtir it about till by taſting you find it 
as ſweet as honey; and when it has 
ſtood till it is luke- warm, it is to be 
given to the horſe. This liquor is 
only uſed after a purge, to make it 
work the better; or after hard la. 
bour, or inſtead of drink, in the time 
of any great ſickneſs. Hope and Sol- 
leyſcll. 

MASTIGADOUR, or St as- 
BERING-BIT, is a ſnaffle of iron, 
all ſmooth, and of a piece, guarded 


with pater noſters, and compoſed cf 


three halfs of great ringe, made in- 
to demiovals, of unequal higne's, 
the leſſer being incloſed within the 
greateſt, which ought to be about 
half a foot high. A maſtigadour i 
mounted with a head-ſtall and two 
reins. Now the horſe in champing 
upon the maſtigadour, keeps his 
mouth freſh and moitt, by virtue ot 
the froth and foam that he draw: 
from his hrain. To put a horſe to 
the maſtigadour, is to ſet his croup 
to the manger, and his head between 
two pillars in the ſtable. Horſs 


that uſe to hang out their tongue, 
cannot do it when the maltigadeur 
is on, lor that keeps their tongue f 
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much in ſubjeftion, that they can- 
10t put it out. 

MATCH. A HUNTING*«+ 
MATCH, or HEATS for a fate. In 
oder to ride to the belt advantage, 
either a hunting-match, or three 
heats and a couile for a plate. 

The firft thing requiſite is a 11der, 
who ought to be a faithful one, in 
whom you can confide z and he 
ſhould have a good cloſe ſeat, his 
knees being held firm to bis ſadvle- 
ſkirts, his toes being turned in- 
wards, and his ſpurs outwards (rom 
the horſe's ſides, his left hand go- 
verning the horſe's mouth, and his 
right commanding the Whip; tak- 
ing care, during the whole time of 
the trizl, to fit firm in the {addle, 
without waving, or ſtanding up in 
the ſtirrups, which actions do very 


much incommode a horſe, notwith- 


landing the conceited opinion of 
ſome jockies, that it is a becoming 
ſcat, 

In ſpurring his horſe, he ſhould 
not ſtrike him hard with the caives 
of his legs, as if he would heat the 
wind out of his body, but juſt turn- 
ing his toes onwards, and b inging 
his ſpurs quick to his ſides; and 
ſuch a ſharp {troke will be of more 
ſervice towards the quickening of 
the horſ-, and ſooner draw blood. 
Let him be ſure rever to ſpur him 
but when there is occaſion, and a- 
roid ſpurring him under the fore- 
bowels, between his ſhoulders and 
girths, near the heart, (which is 
the tendereſt place of a horſe) nll 
the laſt extremity. As to the whip- 
ping the horſe, it ought to be over 
the ſhou'der on the near ſide, except in 
hard running, and when you are at 
all, then firike the horſe in the flank 
with a ftrong jerk, the ſkin being 
tendereſt there, and moſt ſenſible of 
the laſh. 

He muſt obſerve, when he whips 
zud ſpurs his horſe, and is certain 
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that he is at the top of his ſpeed, if 
then he clap his ears in his psle, or 
whiſks his tail, then he may be ſure 
that he bears him hard; and then 
he ought to give him as much com- 
fort as he can, by ſawing his ſnaffle 
to and fro in his mouth, and by that 
means forcing him to open his 
mouth, which will comfort him and 
give him wind. 

It in the time of riding there is 
any high wind ftirring, if it be in 
his face, he ſhould let the adverſa 
lead, he holding hard behind bim 
til] he ſees an opportunity of giving 
a looſe; yet he muſt take care to 
keep fo clo'e to him that his adver- 
ſary's horſe may break the wind 
from his, and that he, by ſtooping 
low in his feat, may ſhelter himſelf 
under him, which will aſſiſt the 
ſtrength of his horſe. But on the 
contrary, if the wind be at his back, 
he muſt ride exactly behind him, 
that his own hoiſe may alone en- 
joy the benefit of the wind, by be- 
ing as it were blown forward, and 
by breaking it from his adverſary as 
much as poſſible. 

In the next place, obſerve what 
ground your horſe delights moſt 
to run cn, and bear the horſe (as 
much as your adverſary will gwe 
you leave) on level carpet ground, 
becauſe the horſe will natura!ly be 
defirous to ſpend him more freely 
thereon ; but on deep earths give 
him more liberty, becauſe he will 
naturally favour himſelf thereupon, 

It you are to run up hill, don't 
forget by any means to favour your 
horſe, and bear him, for fear of run- 
ning him out of wind; but if it be 
down hill, (if your horſe's feet and 
ſhoulders will endure it, and you 
dare venture your neck) always give 
him a lo: . | 

This may be obſerved as a pe- 
neral rule, that if you find your 
horſe to have the heels of the other, 

that 
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that then you be carefu} to preſerve 
his ſpeed till the laſt train ſcent, it 
you are not to run a (trait courſe ; 
but if ſo, then till the end of the 
courſe, and fo to huſband it then 
alſo, that you may be able to make 
a puſh or it at the laſt poſt. 

In the next place you are to ac- 
\ quaint your ſelf, a+ well as you can, 
of the nature and temper of your 
adveriary's horſe, and it he he hery, 
then to run juſt behind, or juſt cheek 
by joul, and with your whip make 
as much noiſe as you can, that you 
may force him on faſter than his ri- 
der would have him, and by that 
mean ſpend him the toner ; or elſe 
keep juſt before him, on ſuch a flow 
gallop, that be may either over- 
reach, or by treading on vour horle's 
heels, (if he will not take the lead- 
ing) endanger falling over. 

Take notice alſo on what ground 
your opponent's horſe runs the worit, 
and be ture to give a looſe on that 
earth, that he being forced to follow 
you, may be in danger of ſtum- 
bling, or clapping on the back ſi- 
news. In the like manner, in your 
riding obſerve the ſeveral helps and 
corre:tions of the hand, the whip, 
and the ipur, and when, and how 
often he makes ule of them; and 
when you perceive that his borſe be- 
gins to be blown, by any of the 
former jſymptoms, as clapping down 
his ears, Whiſking his tail, holding 
out his noſe like a pig, Sc. you 
may then take it for granted that 
he is at the height of what he can 
do ; and therefore in this cale, take 
notice how vour own rides, and if 
he run cheartully and ttrongly, with- 
out ſpurring, then be tue to keep 
your adveriary to the tame ſpeed, 
without giving him caſe, and by lo 
doing, you will quickly bring him 
to gwe out, or elle diſtance him. 
| Oblerve at the end of every train- 
ſcent wh1i condition the other hol ſe 
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is in, ani! how he holds out in his 
Iabour, of which you may be able 
to mike a judgment by his looks, 
the working of his flanks, and the 
llackneſs of his girths, For if he 
lcok dull, it is a fign that his ſpirus 
fail him; it his flanks beat much, 
it is a token that his wind begins to 
fail him; and conſequently his 
ſtrength will do fo too. 

If his wind fail him, then his 
body will grow thin, and appexr 
tuckt up, which will make his 
girths, to the eye, ſeem to be (lack; 
and therefore you may take this jor 
a rule, that a horſe's wanting girt. 
ing after the firlt ſcent, provided he 
were girt cloſe at his firſt ſtarting, is 
a good lign, and if you find it io, 
you need not much deſpair of win- 
ny - the wager. 

fter the end of every train ſcent, 
and allo a'ter every heat tor a plate, 
you mult have by ſtraw and dry 
cloths, both lingen and woollen, 
which have been ſteeped in urine 
and {alt petre a day or two, and 
then dried in the fun, and alſo one 
or two of each mult be brought in- 
to the field wet; and after the train 
has been ended, two or three per- 
ſons mult help you, and after the 
groom has with a knife of heat, (as 
It is called by the Duke of New- 
caſile) which is a piece of an old 
{word blade, ſeraped off all the ſweat 
from the horſe's neck, body, &c. 
then they muſt rub him well down 
dry, all over, firſt with the diy 
ſtraw, and then with dry cloths, 
whillt others are buſy ahout his legs; 
and as ſoon as they have rubbed 
them dry, then let them chaffe them 
with the wet cloths, and never give 
over till you are calied by the judges 
to ſtart again, This will render his 
joints phant and nmable, and pie- 
vent any inflammation which might 
ariſe from any old ſtrain. 

The next thing to be regarded, 
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gre the judges or triers office, who 
are to ſee that all things are ordered 
according to the articles agreed on, 
which to that end ovght to bez read 
before the horles ſtant. 

Next, th.t each trier, on whoſe 
ſule the train is to he led, according 
to the articles, give directions for its 
leading, according to the advice of 
the :ider, or his Knowirdge of the 
nature and d:ſpuſition of that hore 
on whole fi le he is chote. 

Next, that each trier be ſo advan- 
tigeoully mounted, as to ride up he- 
bind the ho1ies (Hut rot upon them, 
all day, and to o-ſerve that the con- 
trary horie ride his true grour d, 
and obſer ve the articles in every par- 
ticulzr, or elſe not to permit him to 
proceed. 

Next, that after each train ſcent 
be ende/l, each trie, lock to that 
horſe againit which he is cho en, 
and oblerve that ke be no ways re- 
lieved but with rub ing, except i- 
berty on both ſides be given to the 
contrary. 

Next, as ſoon as the time allow. 
ed for ruh bing be expired, which is 
generally halt an hour, they ſhall 
command them to mount, and it 
either rider refuſe, it may be law- 
jul for the other to ſtart without 
him; and having beat him the dil 
tance agreed on, the wager is to Le 
adju-lged on his fide. 

Next, the triers ſhall keep off all 
other horſes from croſſing the riders ; 
only they themſcives may be allow- 
ed to inſtru the riders by word of 
mouth how to ride, whether flow or 
faſt, according to the advantages he 
perceives may be gained by his di- 
reftions, 

Laſtly, if there be any weight 
agreed on, they ſhall ſee that both 
horſes bring their true weight to the 
ſtarting- place, and carry it to the 
end of the train, vpon the penalty 
of loſing the wager. 


— — — 
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The ſame rules are to be obſer- 
ved, eſpecially this laſt, by thoſe 
gentlemen which are choſen to be 
judges at a race for a plate, on'y 
they uſually ſtey in a ſtand, tht 
they may the better ſce which horſe 
„ius the heat. 

Now in running for a plate, there 
are not ſo many obſervations to be 
made, nor more directions required, 
than wha! have been already given, 
only this, it you know your horie 
to be rough at bottom, and that he 
will ek at mark, to ide him each 
rat according to the belt of his 
per ormance, and avoid as much as 
polhibie ei her riding at any particu- 
lar horſe, or ſt:ying for any, but to 
ride each hrat throughout with the 
beſt ſpeed you can, 

But if you have a very fiery horſe 
to manage, or one that 1s herd 
mouthed and difficult to be held, 
then {tart him behind the reſt of the 
horles, with all the cooineſs and gen- 
tleneſs imaginabie; and when you 
find that he begins to ride at ſome 
command, then put up to the other 
luries, ard it you find they ride at 
their eaſe, and are hard held, then 
endeavour to draw them on fatter ; 
but if you find their wind begin to 
rake hot, and that they want a ſob, 
if your horſe be in wind, and you 
have a looſe in yeur hand, keep 
them up to their ſpeed till you come 
within three quarters of a mile cf 
the end of the heat, and then give 
a loofe and puſh tur it, and leave to 
fortune and the goodneſs of your 
horſe, the event of your ſucceſs. 

Lailly, when either your hunting— 
match or the frial for the plate is 
ended, as ſcon as you have rubbed. 
your borſe dry, cloath him up and 
ride him home, and the firit thing, 
give him the following drink to 
comſort him. 

Beat the yolks of three eggs, and 
put chem into a pint and a half of 
| {we.t 
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ſweet milk, then warm it Tuke- 


warm, and put to it three penny- 
worth of ſaffron, and three ſpoon- 
fuls of ſallad oil, and give, it him 
in a horn, 

'Hav.ng done this, dreſs him 
Nightly over with the curry comb, 
bruſh, and woollen-cloth, and then 
bathe the place where the ſaddle 
ſtood with warm lack, to pievent 
warbles ; and waſh the ſpurring- 
places with piſs and falt, and after- 
wards anoint them with turpentine 
and powder of jett, mixed toge- 
ther ; then litter the ſtable very well, 
cloathinghim up as quick as poſſible, 
and let him ſtand for two hours. 

Then feed him with . rve-bread, 
after that with a good maſh, and 
give him his belly full of hay, and 
what corn and bread he will eat. 

Then bathe his legs well with u- 
ine and ſalt petre, leave him corn 
in his locker, and fo let him reſt till 
the next morning, at which time 
order him as before directed in his 
days of reſt, 

Ordering à horſe for a March or 
Pl arg. When you have either 
matched your horſe, or deſign to put 
him in for a plate, you ſhould 
conſider that you ought to reſerve a 
month at leaſt, to draw his body 
perfectly clean, and to refine his 
wind to that degree of perfection 
that is capable of being attained by 
Art. 

In the firſt place, take an exact 
view of the ſtate of his body, both 
outwardly and inwardly, as whe- 
ther he be boa or hich in fleſh, or 
whether he be dull and heavy when 
abroad, and if this nas been cauſed 
by too hard riding, or by means of 
ſome greaſe that has been diſſolved 
by hunting, and has not been re- 
moved by fcovring. If he appear 
Nug 21h and melancholy from either 
of theſe cauſes, then give him halt 
an ounce of diatente in a pint of 
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good old Malaga fack, which will 
both cleanſe his body and revive his 
ſpirits. Then for the fiſt week, 
fed him continually with bread, 
oats, and ſplit beans, giving bim 
ſometimes the one and ſometimes the 
other, according to what he likes 
belt, always l-aving him ſome in his 
locker for him to eat at leitute when 
you are abſent ; and when you re. 


turn at your hours of feeding, tik: 


away what is leſt, and give him freſh, 
till you have made him wanton and 
playful. To this purpoſe, take 
notice, that tho' you ride him every 
day morning and evening, on ait 
ing, and every other day on hunt. 
ing, yet you are not to ſweat him, 
or put him to any violent labour, 
the deſign of his week's ordering 
being to keep him in wind and 
breath, and to prevent pu: ſiven*'s, 
But take notice of this, that vouc 
oats, beans, and bread, are now to 
be ordered after another manner 
than what they were before; {cr 
firſt, the oats muſt be wel! dried in 
the ſun, and then put into a clean 
bag and ſoundly beat with a fl-il or 
cudgel, till you think they are hvil- 
ed, then take them out of the bag, 
and winnow them clean, both from 
hulls and duſt, and give them to 
your horſe as there is occaſion, At- 
ter the ſame manner muſt you oder 
your beans, ſeparating them frem 
the huils, which are apt to breed 
the glut, and muſt either be thrown 
away, or given among chaft to {ome 
more ordinary horſe, 

And as for the bread, which was 
only chipt before, now the cruſt mull 
be cut clean off, and be othciwile 
diſpoled of, it being hard of di- 
geition, and will be apt to heat and 
dry the horie's body; and belies 
you muit make a finer bread th! 
before, as follows. "Fake two pecks 
of beans, and a peck of wheat, and 
lei them be rcround, together, but 
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not too fine, to prevent too much 
bran being in the bread; and dreſs 
one peck of the meal thiough a fine 
range, and knead it up with new 
ale yeaſt, and the whites of a dozen 
new-laid eggs, and bake this in a 
loaf by it telf ; but dreſs the reſt of 
the meal through a boulter, and 
knead it only with ale and yeaſt, 
and uſe it in all other points as the 
former : the peck loaf is to be given 
the horie when you ſet him, and the 
other at ordinary times, 5 

This bread aſſiſts nature, and does 
very much increaſe the ſtrength, 
courage, and wind of the horte, 
(provided there be added to it true 
labour) as any bread wha'ſoever, 

Having treated of the condition of 
thoſe horſes which are melancholy 
and low of fleſh, I ſha.l ho ſpeak of 
tho'e which are briſk and lively: it 
rour horſe be fo, that when you lead 
him out of the ſtable he will leap and 
play about you, then you mult not 
only omit giving him the ſcouring 
cf lack and diapente, but any other 
whatſoever, for there being no foul 
hu mours, nor ſuperfluous matter leſt 
in his body, for the phyſic to work 
upon, it will prey upon the ſtrength 
of his body, and by that means 
weaken it. 

If your horſe be engaged in a 
hunting match, you mult ſweat him 
twice this werk, but not by hunt- 
ing him after the hare, but by train- 
ſcents, ſince the former on this oc- 
caſion may p! ove deceitful ; for tho“ 
the hounds ſhould be very iwift, yet 
the ſcent being cold, the dogs will 
very often be at fault, and by that 
means the horſe will have many 
lobs; ſo that when he comes to run 
train ſcents in earneſt, he will ex- 
pect eaſe for his wind. Therefore 
lead your train-ſcents with a dead 
cat, over ſuch grounds as you are 
likely to run on, an beſt agrees 
with the humour of your horſe, and 
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alſo chuſe the fleeteſt hounds you - 


can get, and they will keep your 
horle up to the height of his ſpeed. 
As to the number of train ſcents 
that you ſhould ride at a time, that 
is to be ordered according to the 
match you are to run, or rather ac- 
cording to the ſtrength of vour horſe, 
and ability for performing his heats ; 
for if you labour him beyond his 
ſtrength, it will take him off his 
ſpeed, weaken his limbs, and daunt 
his ſpirit. If you give him too lit- 
tle exec iſe, it will fender him liable 
to be purſive, and full of ill hu- 
mours, as glut, &c. and incline 
him to a habit of lazineſs, ſo that 
when he comes to be put to labour 
beyond his uſual xate, he will grow 
reſtive and ſettle, like a jade. But 
lo far may be ſaid by way of di- 
rection, that if you are to run eight 
train-ſcents, and the ſtrait courſe, 
more or leis, you are to put him to 
ſuch ſevere labour, not above twice 
in th2 whole manth's keeping. And 
if it be in the firſt fortnight, it will 
be the better, for then he will have 
a whole fortnight to recover his 
ſtrength in again; and as for his la- 
bour in his laſt fortnight, let it be 
proportionate to his Conch #14 
wind, as {ometimes half his taſk, 
and then three quarters of it. 

Only obſerve, that the laſt trial 
you make in the firſt fortnight, be 
a train ſcent more than your match, 
for by that means you will find what 
he 1s able to do. And as to the 
proportion of his exerciſe twice a- 
werk, that is ſufficient to keep him 
in breath, and yet will not diminiſh 
or injure his vigour. But if your 
hunting-match be to tun fewer 
trains, then you may put him to his 
whole taſk the oftener, according as 
vou find him in condition; only ob- 
ſerve, that you are not to ſtrain him 
for ten days at leaſt, before he ride 
his match, that he may be led into 

the 
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the field in perfeR ſtrength and vi- 


gour, 

It you d-fign your horſe for a 
plate, let bim take his heats acgord- 
ing to this di.eQ:on, only let him 
be on the place, that he may be ac 
quainted with the ground; and as 
for the hounds, you may omit th m, 
as not being tied to their ſpeed, but 
that of your a lverlary's horſe, But 
as to the number of heats, let them 
be according to what the articles ex- 
act; only obſerve, that, as to the 
ſharpneſs of them, they muſt be re- 
gulated according to the firengt?, 
and the goodneſs of his wind, And 
when you heat him, provide ſome 
horſes upon the courſe to run againſt 
bim; this will quicken his ſpirits 
and encourage him, when he finds 
he can command them at his plea- 
ſure. And here too you mult ob- 
ſerve the ſame rule, not to give the 
horſe a bloody heat for ten days, or 
a fortnight, before the plate be to be 
run for; and let the laſt heat you 
give him before the day of trial be 
in all his cloths, and juſt ſkelp it 
over, which will make him run the 
next time the more vigorouſly, when 
he ſhall be ſtript naked, and feel the 
cold air pierce him. 


During this month, and on his 


reſiing-days, and after his ſweats on 
heating-days, (if there be any oc- 
caſion for ſweating him) vou muſt 
obſerve the ſame 1ules which have 
been given for the firſt week of the 
the third fortnight's keeping, only 
you muſt omit all ſcourings but rye- 
bread and maſhes, ſince your horſe 
being in ſo perfect a ſtate of body, 
has no need of any, except you ſhall 
Judge there is occaſion, and that the 

orle proves thirſty, about eight or 
nine o'clock at night, you may give 
him the following julep, to cool him 
and quench his thirſt. 

Take two quarts of barley-water, 
three ounces of ſyrup of violets, two 
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ounces of ſyrup of lemons, and hay. 
ing mixed them together, give them 
the horte to drink, and if he refute, 
place it ſo that he may not throw it 
down, and let it ſtand by him all 
night. 

During the Iſt fortnight, you 
mutt give him dried oats that have 
been hulled by heating, and having 
waſned half a rike of onts in the 
whit-s of a d. zen or twenty egos, 
ſtir them together, and let them lie 
all night to ſoak, and ſp:ead them 
abroad in the ſun the next morning, 
till they sit a5 dry as they were at 
firlt, and ſo give them ſo your horſe; 
and when theſ2 are ſpent, prepare 
another quantity after the ſame man- 
ner. This food is light of digeſtion, 
and very good for his wind. 

You mult order his beans as he- 
fore, bat not give him them lo of. 
ten, if he will eat his oats without 
them; and as for his bread this 
time, make that of three parts wheat, 
to one of beans, and order it as be- 
fore di edted. But if you find your 
horſe inclinable to be coſtive, then 
give him oats waſhed in two or three 
whites of eggs and ale beaten toge- 
ther, to cool his body and keep it 
moift, Give him not any maſh for 
the la weck, only the batley-wa- 
ter before dirt ed, but let him hare 
his fill of hay, tiil a day before he 
is to ride the match, when you mult 
give it him more ſparingly, that he 
may have time to digeſt that he has 
eaten, and then, and not before, 
you may muzzle him with your ca- 
veſion ; and be ſure that day, and 
not till the morning he is le out, 
to feed him as much as poſſible, for 
ſuch a day's labour will require 
ſomething to maintain his ſtrength. 
Therefore in the morning betore 
you are to lead out, give him a toaſt 
or two of white bread ſteeped in 
lack, which will invigorate him 
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1 
»d when you have done, lead him 
out into the field. 

But if you are to run for a plate, 
which commonly is not till three 
o'clock in the afteryyvon, then by 
all means have him out early in the 
morning to a'r, that he nay empty 
bis body, and when he is come in 
from airing, feed him with tosſts 
in ſack; conſidering that as too 
much ſu'lneſs will 
wind, ſo too long faſting will cauſe 
faimtn ſs. 

When he has eaten what you 
thought fit to give him, put on his 
caveſſon, and having afterwards 
ſoundly chaffed his legs with piece- 
greaſe and brandy warmed together, 
or train oil (which likewiſe ought 
to be uſed daily at noon, for a wetk 
before the match, or longer, if you 
ſee cauſe) ſhake up his litter and 
ſhut the ſtable up cloſe, and take 
care that there is 1 0 noiſe made near 
bim, and let him reſt till the hour 
come that he is to go out into tte 
held, Sport/52an's Dit. See HORSE - 
RACING and HUNTING HORSES. 

MATTERING of the yard is a 
ſwelling in the ſheath of a horſe's 
yard, ſometimes proceeding from 
the ſharp froſty air, but chietly from 
a horſe's taking full liberty with 
mares before he is able to cover 
mem ; or in hurting h:m{tlt by be— 
ing too eager in covering a mare: 
ſor as the yard is of a looſe and ſſungy 
ſubſtance, if it there ſore happens to 
de bruiſed, it eafily becomes ſore 
and uſcerated; and when the ſkin 
b only fretred off from any pit 
ef it, from thence will iſſue a con- 
de rable diſcharge of fetid, ſtinking 
matter, which may be of ill conſe- 
quence, if due care be not taken; 
bough at firſt it may be cured by 
bleeding only, and hathing the part 
th warm ſpitits of wins: but the 
et way in ulipg the ſpirits is to 
kt him cut of the table : for when 


endanger his 
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theſe are applied to ſo ſenſible a 
part as the yard, the ſmarting pain 
will be apt to make him lame him- 
ſelt, unleſs he has room: but that 
does not laſt above a minute. 
If the ulcer or excoriation he in- 
wards, which can only be diſtin- 
2 by the matter proceeding 
rom the urinary paſſage, and not 
from the pain in piſſing, as the far- 
riers ſuppoſe, from the leaſt ſore up- 
wards, as it is more or leſs accom- 
panied with inflammation, will ex- 
hibit the ſame ſigns as the urine 
paſſes through the inflamed part. 
In that caſe the following mixtwe 
may be injected three or four times 
a day, and it will ſoon cure him of 
that ſymptom. * Tak-a pint of plan- 
* t4in or roſe water; venice tv: pen= 
tine, two ounces ; the yolk of an 
© egg; honey, one ounce; mix 
© thele together in a mortar: then 
pour the water on them by de- 
* grees, until they are incorporated,” 
After which, add four ounces of 
{pirit of wine or brandy, wherein 
half a dram of camphire has been 
diſſolved: put the whole mixture 
into a phial, ſhakingit as often as you 
have occaſion to uſe it. Gibſon's 
Diſeaſes of Horſes and Farr. Guide. 
* MEDIASTINUM, in anato- 
my, a wembrane which divides the 
cavity of the breaſt like a partition 
in two halves. In men it is double, 
but in a horſe it ſeems undivided ; 
or at leaſt is ſo cloſe, thatit cannot be 
eaſily ſeparated. Its chief uſe is to 
keep the two lobes of the lungs ſe- 
parate and aſunder, eſpecially in ly- 
ing on one fide, a poſture in which 
hories often lay themſelves to ſleep. 
G.bſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 
MELANCHOLY, among our 
ancient farriers, one of the four hu- 
mours of a horſe: the other three 
they will have to be blood, phlegm, 
and choler ; and as this or that hu- 
mur is moſt predominant, it con- 
ſtitutes 
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MEL 
ſlitutes the different temperaments 

of horſes; ſuch as hot and dry, 
cold and moilt, Bracker's Farriery. 
Solleyſell recommends diuretics, as 
molt effefiual for purging me.an- 
cholv. 

MELICERIS, in horſes, a tu- 
mour fo called from its reſemblance 
to a honey-combz attacking the 
joints, and throwing out a glewy 
matter like honey. a 

The uſual way of curing the me- 
licerides is, to burn them with red 
hot irons, in order to bring away 
all the matter, and to heal the ul- 


cers with wax melted with hogs - 


greaſe ; and then to waſh them with 
cold water : but rather with ſea wa- 
ter if it can he got, Others recom- 
mend the burning them with braſs 
plates or inſtruments. Ruftic Dif. 
Mr. Wood, who takes the me- 
licerides to proceed from obſtructions 
in the glands, recommends attenu- 
ants and detergents, eſpecially the 
uſe of a ſalt marſh for a month or 
two: and thinks, with Dr Ruſle], 
that nothing can be of greater effica- 


cy in the cue of all eruptions, that 


proceed from a want of the free 
glandular diſcharges, in conſequence 
of obſtruRions, than ſea-water. 
MELLIT, a diſtemper ina horſe, 
being a dry ſcab growing upon the 
heels of his fore-toot, which may be 
cured after the following manner. 
Take common honey, half a pint; 
black ſoap, a quarter of a pound; 
mingle them well together, adding 
four or five ſpoonſuls of vinegar, 
and the fame quantity of alum, 
finely powdered, and ſoaked in a 
hen's egg, with two ſpoonfuls of 
fine flour. 
gether, clip away the hair from the 
part affected, and apply it to the 
forrauce, after the manner of a 
plaiſter, and fo let it remain five 
days. Then take it off, and having 
waſhed all the leg, fozt, and fore, 


Let all be well mixt to- 


MET 
with broth of powdered beef, after. 
wards rope up his legs with thun. 


bands of ſoft hay, weited in the 
ſame liquor, and it will effect a 


cure. Whenever you dreſs the ſor. 
rance, do not omit the puliing off 
the ſcab, or any cruſty ſubſtance 
that may be upon the ſore, and alſo 
to waſh it clean, Ric Di. 

MEMBRANE, in anatomy, See 
the article AN ATOUx. 

MES-AIR, in the manage, is 
half a terra a terra, and halt a cor- 
vet, See the articles TERRA A 
TERRA and CORVET. 
MESENTERY, in anatomy, 
riſes from the third rack bone of the 
loins, and is compoled of thice 
membranes ; the middlemoſt being 
very full of kernels or glands, which, 
when they happen to be overmuch 
dilated, obſttuct the paſſage of the 
chyle, which runs acroſs its mem- 
bra nes; and the body being thereby 
deprived of its nouriſhment becomes 
lean and emaciated ; and at length 
falls into irrecoverable diſeaſes. 

At its riſe, it is gathered together 
into a valt many plaits or foldde, 
which being open on that part of i 
to which the guts adhere, makes 
them lie in thoſe circumvolutions and 
turnings in which we always obſerve 
them ; and this ſeems abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, becauſe if they were not ti- 
ed in ſuch a manner, but let look, 
the excrements would either pals 
too quickly through them, or elſe 
be wholly obſtructed : by reaſon they 
would be apt to twiſt and entangle 
one another. 

In a horſe the meſentery is uſually 
above a quarter of a yard in breadth, 
and beſides in the milky veſſels 
which are ſuſtained by it, has abun- 
dance of lymphatics, which ſerve to 
dilute the chyle. Grbſozr's Farricr 
Guide. 


MET TLED-HORSE, a term 
uſed by our dealers in horſes to ex. 
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a'ter. kx a creature of that ſpecies, 
hum- (ich bas a great deal of vigour 
n the ud heart, as they call it otherwiſe. 
fect a There is great difference between a 
ie for- Wi netted horſe, a horſe of vigour, and 
ng off Wl fiery horſe ; but as this is not ſuffi- 
Vance ¶ ciently attended to by gentlemen in 
1d allo Wl heir purchaſes of this animal, ſome. 
. general rules for the diſtinguiſhing 
y. See WM al vigour in a horſe, may be ac- 
Weptable in a work of this general 
ge, Is kind, | 
A cor- When a horſe is ſtanding ſtill, the 
A Ader who has a mind to try whether 
he has vigour in him, ſhould keep 
atomy, um faſt with the bridle-hand, and 
e of the Huply the ſpurs to the hair of his 
f thice fes; this is called by horſemen 
ſt being pinching. If the horſe is impatient 
which, Wander this, gathering himſelf up, 
ermuch ud endeavouring to go forwards, 
of the Nud champs upon the bit, without 
3 mem- Whruſting out his noſe, it is a ſign of 
therey Wrgour and right mettle in him. 
becomes ¶ dome caution is to be uſed, however, 
t length Wi judging by this, to diftinguiſh 
les. tetween a horſe that has vigour re- 
together ally in him; and one that has only a 
r fol, Niue ſkin, and is rather tick}iſh than 
art on Wnettled. This is the caſe with a 
mats xeat many horſes, and is found by 
lions and beir being very ſenſible of the touch 
s obſefve Wef the ſpur, and ſhewing the appesr- 
utely ne- ice of a great deal of mettle and 
e not u. Nriieour when touched, but immedi- 
let looſe, tely loſing the apprehenſion of it, 
ther pas Theſe are of a dull diſpoſition, but 
t, or elle fly have a tender ſkin. 
zaſon they W The mettled horſe is to be highly 
entangle Wed, but the hery one is good for 
: 1 thing 3 a horſe that is truly vigo- 
is uſu? K dus, ſhould be calm and cool, he 
n qa” 4 bould in general move on patiently, 
Ly Vee? ad only ſhew his mettle when it is 
has abun- quired of him. 
ch N The ſureſt method is to chuſe ſuch 
Fartia Nerſes as are extremely apprehenſive 
a ſtrokes, and are afraid at the 
f 4 alt appearance of their coming. 
0 | 
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Theſe, at the only cloſing of the legs 
and thighs, ſeem to be ſeized with 
fear, and alarmed, but that with- 
out fretting or fierceneſs. A. horſe 
that walks delib-rately and ſecurely, 
and that without requiring the whip 
too often will go on briſkly and 
without fretting ; will go from 
the walk to the gallop, and as eaſily 
from the gallop to the walk again, 
and continually champs upon the 
bit, and trots with glibneſs, upon 
the ſhoulders eaſily, and ſnorting a 
little through his noſtrils. This is 
generally a creature of true mettle 
afid vigour, though it does not riſe 
to ſuch a fierceneſs as is troubleſome 
or dangerous. If to theſe good qua- 
lities a horſe be well upon his haun- 
ches, and have a light and eaſy flop, 
his head well placed and firm, and 
the ſetling of his bit equal and juſt, 
the gentleman who loves riding will 
ſeldom need to complain of the price. 
All the good qualities of a horſe 
ſhould, however, never recommend 
him, unleſs he has a good mouth, 
and a ſenſible obedience to the ſpur. 

MIDDLE TEETH of a borſe, 


the ſame with the gatherers, or nip- 


pers. See the article GATHERERS 
and TEETH, 

MIDRIFF, Drapbragm, or Skirt, 
(as ſome call it in a horſe or bullock): 
is a muſcular ſubſtance, which di- 
vides the upper cavity or cheſt from 
the lower belly. It takes its origin 
on the right ſide, from a proceſs of 
the rack bones of the loins; and 
on the leſt, from the uppermoſt of 
the loins, and lowermoſt of the 
breaſt; and is inſerted intothe lower 
part of the breaſt-bone, and the five 
inferior ribs, by which it makes ſe- 
veral points. The middle is a flat 
tendinous ſubſtance, from whence 
the fleſhy fibres begin, and are di- 
ſtributed like rays from a center to 
its circumference. When this muſcle 
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acts alone, it contracts the breaſt, 
and pulls the ribs downwards, by 
which it aſſiſts the muſcles of the 
lower belly, in the expulſion of the 
faeces : but its chief office is in re- 
ſpication, to which all the muſcles 
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nately with the extenſors of ths 
breaſt, and ribs. The midriff, which 
is ſtretched out in time of infpira. 
tion, contracts, and in its center 
riſes upwards like the bottom 
of a diſh, Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Hor. 


of the breaſt, the intercoſtals, and ſes. 


thoſe of the lower belly, are more 
or leſs ſubſervient. 

In all the actions of reſpiration 
or breathing, the muſcles of the 
breaſt have the greateſt force in men: 
but in horſes and ſome other crea- 
tures, of a prone poſiticn, it is evi- 
dent the midriff has alſo a very great 
force, which ſeems to be plain in 
broken-winded horſes; many of 
which have no other indication of 
diſtemper, only that the midriff is 
ſtretched or relaxed ina very extraor- 
dinary manner, In ſuch caſes, the 
membranous fibres are for the moſt 
part extremely thin, and the tendi- 
nous parts, towards their inſertions 
into the ribs, very ſmall and feeble, 
by which means it loſes a great 
deal of that force and ſpring that is 
neceſſary to its action. 

When a horſe, or any other ani - 
mal, receives the air into his lungs, 
the breaſt and ribs are diſtended, 
which 1s done by the dilatations of 
the pectoral muſcles, by the exten- 
ſion of the intercoſtal-, viz. the 
muſcles of the ribs, and by the mid- 
rift, which at that time is drawn 
out and expanded to its full dimen- 
trons 3 or in proportion to the quan- 
tity of air received into the Jungs. 
The muſcles of the lower belly a& 
alfo by their affinity and connection 
with thoſe of the breaſt and ribs, 
which we perceive more plainly in 
quadrupeds than in men, where the 
lungs are upon a level with the 
parts of the lower belly. On the other 
hand, when the air paſſes out of 
the lungs, the muſcles that draw in 
or comprels the breaſt, and thoſe 
that compreſs the ribs, act alter- 


MOLTEN-GREASE, a diſeaſe 
in horſes, wherein the fat of the 
horſe is melted, and a great quanti- 
ty of it falls into the.inteſtines, to. 
gether with a diſcharge of an oily 
ſubſtance, with the dung. This 
diſorder is moſt commonly fatal, and 
proceeds ſometimes from violent ex. 
erciſe in hot weather, and often from 
a horſe's ſtanding too long in the 
ſtable at high feeding, without pro- 
per exerciſe. It is always attend. 
ed with a fever, heat, and reſtleſſ. 
nels ; ſtartings, and tremblings, 
great inward ſickneſe, ſhortneſs of 
breath, and ſometimes with the 
ſymptoms of a pleuriſy. The horſe's 
dung is extreamly greaſy, with a 
ſcouring z his blood will have athick 
ſkin of fat over it, when cold, of a 
white or yellow hue : but chiefly the 
latter; the congealed part or 1edi- 
ment is commonly a mixture of ſize 
and greaſe, which makes it ſo ſlip- 
pery, that it will not adhere to the 
fingers; and the ſmall portion of ſe- 
rum feels alſo ſlippery and clammy. 
The horſe ſoon loſes his fleſh ; and 
in caſe he ſurvives this ſhock, com- 
monly grows hide-bound for a time; 
his legs ſwell, which ſwelling con- 
tinues till the blood and juices are 
corrected ; and if this be not done 
effectually, the farcy, the glanders 
or ſome obſtinate ſurſeit general 
follows, very difhcult to remove. 

In order to the relief of this di 
ſtemper, in the firſt place, blo 
mult be taken away plentifully; an 
the bleeding repeated for two or thre 
days, according to the urgency 0 
the ſymptoms. Two or three row 
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ly ; and the following emollient 
glyſter ſhould be adminiſtered once 
or twice a day, in order to abate 
the fever, and clear away the greaſy 
matter from the inteſtin as. 
© two handfuls of marſhmallows, 
© and one of chamomile flowers; 
© fennel ſeed, an ounce; boil in 
© three quarts of water te two z 
© {train off, and add four ounces of 
« treacle, and a pint of linſeed oil, 
© or any common oil.” By the 
mouth, give plenty of warm water, 


or gruel with cream of tartar or 


nitre, to dilute and attenuate the 
blood, which in this caſe 1s greatly 
diſpoſed to run into grumes, and 
endanger a total ſtagnation, 

When the fever is quite gone off, 
and the horſe has recovered his ap- 
petite, gentle aloetic purges ſhould 
be given once a week, in order to 
bring down the ſwelled legs: but if 
the purgative ingredient does not ex- 
ceed half an ounce, or fix drams, 
of fine aloes, it only opens the belly 
gently ; and, with the other medi- 
cines joined to it, paſles into the 
blood, acts as an alterative; and ope- 
rates both by urine and perſpiration, 
as it will appear by the horſe's ſtal- 
ing plentifully, and the kindly feel 


of his ſkin. ' To this end, give the 


following, which repeated for ſome 
time, will intirely remove this dil- 
order. 

© Take of ſuccotrine aloes, fix 
* drams; of gum guaiacum powder- 
© ed, half an ounce ; of diapho- 
© retic antimony, and powder of 
* myrrh, of each two drams ; make 
© into a ball with ſpirit of buck- 
© thorn.” Or it may be prepared 
with an ounce of aloes, ſix drams 
of diapente, and a ſpoonful of oil 
of amber, | 

Theſe will ſeldom take a horſe 
from his buſineſs above two or three 
days in a week; neither will he loſe 
his fleſh or appetite with them; but 


Take 
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on the contrary, mend in both, 
which cannot be obtained by any o- 
ther method of purging ; and gives 
this greatly the preference in many 
caſes. Two ounces of nitre mixed 
up into a ball with honey, and a 
dram of camphor, will alſo be ſound 
to be an excellent medicine for this 
purpoſe, as it will powerfully atte- 
nuate the blood, and promote the 
due ſecretions; to which end, it 
ſhould be given every day for a fort- 
night or three weeks. Gibſon, Bart- 
let, and Wood. 

MONTOIR, or HorsE-BLOCK, . 
in the manage, a word derived from 
Italy, where the riding maſters 
mount their horſes from a ſtone as 
high as the ſtirrup, without putting 
their foot into the ſtirrup. Now in 
France, no tuch thing is uſed : but 
the word montoir 1s there retained, 
and ſignifies the poiſe or reſt of the 
horſeman's left foot upon his left 
ſtirrup. Guillet. 

MOON, or LuNxaTic, EyYEs, 
or BLINDNESS, a diſorder in the 
eyes of a horſe, ſo denominated from 
its having been thovght to have in- 
creaſed or decreaſed, according ta 
the courſe of the moon ; inſomuch 
that in the ware of the moon, the 
eyes ate muddy and troubled, and 
at new-moon, they clear up. 

Moon-eyes generally make their 
appearance when a horſe is turned 
five, coming fix ; at which time one 
eye becomes clouded; the eye lids 
being ſwelled and very often ſhut 
up; and a thin water generally runs 
from the diſeaſed eye down the 
cheek, fo ſharp as ſometimes to ex- 
coriate the ſkin; the veins of the 
temple under the eye, and along 
the noſe, are turgid and full, though 
ſometimes it happens that the eye 
runs but little. G:b/cr, and Bartlet. 

Moon-blindneſs is the forerunner 
in reality of a cataract or a gutta ſe- 
rena, which ſcarce ever admit of a 

O 2 cure 
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cure. Theſe generally make their 
appearance while the horſe is young, 
and are ſometimes owing to the 
great pain incident to horſes on 
cutting their teeth; and ſometimes 
to one of their grinders being more 
prominent than uſual, which cau- 


ſes a great irritation in the fleſhy ſub- 


ſtance ſubjected to it; and brings 
on a ſeveriſh heat, which heat at- 
tracting more fluids to the part than 
common, relaxes the veſſels, from 
whence ariſes a viſcidity in the juices 
that preſſes upon the optic nerves, 
and obſtructs the free circulation of 
the liquids, through the canals bor- 
dering upon the eye. The mouth 
ought carefully to be examined on 
this occaſion ; and ſhould the teeth 
be found in the ſituation above men- 
tioned, their ſharp edges muſt be 
knocked off with a chiſſel. Whereit 
is evident the eyes are affected by the 
teeth, the taking away a little blood 
and giving a gentle purge or two, 
with a rowel, are the belt propor- 
tioned means for effecting a cure of 
the eyes, provided they be waſhed 
with the following water twice a 
day. * Take roſemary and plan- 
© tain, of each a handful; and an 
© ounce or two of roſes, or their 
© buds. Boil theſe in a quart of 
© fpring water, till half the water is 
* conſumed; then ſtrain off the re- 
© mainder, and add half an ounce 
© of ſugar of lead, and an ounce of 
< white vitriol.“ Wood's Farriery. 

This diſorder comes and goes till 
the catara& is ripe, then all pain 
and running diſappear, and the 
horſe becomes totally blind, which 
is generally in about two years, 
During this time, ſome horſes have 
more frequent returns than others, 
which continue in ſome a week or 
more; in others, three or four, re- 
turning once in two or three months; 
and they are ſeldom ſo long as five 
without a relapſe. 
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There is another kind of moon 
blindnets, which is alſo the fore- 
runner of cataradts, where no hu- 
mour or weeping attends. The 
eye is rever ſhut up, or cloſed here, 


but will now and then look thick 


and troubled z at which time the 
horſe ſees nothing diſtinctly: when 
the eyes appear lunk and periſhing, 
the cataracts are longer coming to 
maturity; and it is not unuſual in 
this caſe for one eye to eſcape, 

Theſe cales generally end in 
blindneſs of one it not of both eyes: 
the molt promiſing ſigns of recovery 
are, when the attacks come more 
ſeldom, and their continuance grows 
ſhorter ; and that they leave the cor- 
nea clear and tranſparent, and the 
globe plump and full. See the arti- 
cle CATARACT. 

If the eyes are large, full ſwoln 
and inflamed, the horſe ſhould be 
bled at proper intervals; ſometimes 
in the neck, and ſometimes back- 
ward, to make a revulſion: but 
where the eyes appear ſunk and per- 
iſhing, bleeding is often pernicious, 
After bleeding, for thoſe that are 
full and run a thin ſharp water, 
make a ſlrong tinAure of roſes; and, 
in four ounces of which, diſſolve 
half a dram of ſugar of lead; and 
waſh the horſe's eyes, and all over 
his eye lids, twice a day. If the 


matter digeſts and thickens, add 


to the whole quantity of this tinc- 
ture about two drams of honey ; 
and if the parts near the eye be hot, 
and the veins over the face and a- 
long the ſide of the noſe be turgid 
and full, bathe thoſe parts frequent- 
ly with vinegar, verjuice, or vine- 
gar of roſes, till the heat and run- 
ning of the eye abate, and the veins 
ſink and grow leſs apparent; and 
alſo till the eye begins to look clear: 
in the mean time, ſome few lenient 
mild purges may be adminiſtered, as 
the . Fake lenitive e- 
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© Jetuary and cream of tartar, of 
© each four ounces ; Glauber's ſalts, 
© three ounces z ſyrrup of buck- 
© thorn, two ounces,” When the 
weeping 1s by theſe means removed, 
the following alterative powders 
ſhould be given every day, till two 
or three pounds are taken; and after 
an interval of three months, the 
ſame ccurfe fhould be repeated. 
© Take crude antimony finely pow- 
© dered,or, where it can be afforded, 
* cinnabar of antimony, and gum 
© guatacum,of each a pound. Mix 
© together with an oily peſtle, to pre- 
vent the gum's caking; divide the 
hole into thiny two doſes, viz. 
© one ounce each doe. Let one be 
given every evening in his feed,” 
This method has been often attend- 
ed with ſucceſs, where the eyes have 
been full and no way periſhed; in 
that caſe, bathe or fument them 
with the following twice a day. 

Take crude ſal armoniac, two 
«* drams; diffolve in a pint of lime 
«* water; and add to it four ounces 
© of brandy, or hungary water.“ 
This will act as a ſtimulus, and may 
help to rarily and thin the gummy 
Juices, and bring new ſupplies of 
nouriſhment to the periſhing exes. 

This courſe not ſucceeding, in 
order more powerfully to open the 
veſſels of the chryftalline humour 
(which in theſe caſes is always o— 
pake, and when the catara®t is con- 
firmed, 1otirely loſes its tranſpar- 
ency) and hinder as much as pcſſi- 

te the forming of obſtructions, mer- 
curials are chiefly to be depended 
on: thus give every other day, for 
three or four mornings, two drams 
of calomel mixed up with conſerve 
of roſes ; and then purge off with 
the common ball. 

During this courſe, particular 
care ſheuld he taken of the hotſe : 
after repeating this, the alterative 
powders before mention:d ſhould be 
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given for ſome weeks or months, if 
you expect any benefit from them: 
or 4 may be beat up into a ball 
with live millepedes, and an ounce 


and a half given every day; if theſe 


ſhould not ſucceed, and the horſe 
is a valuable one, Take Tuthith 
mineral, one dram; camphor, 


* half a dram; diapente, half an 


© ounce, make into a ball with ho- 
© ney.* Give one of theſe balls every 
other morning for a fortnight ; reſt 
a fortnight, and then repeat them 
in the ſame manner, This is the 
molt promiſing method left : hut to 
horſes that are not fo valuable, an 
ounce of antimony ground into an 
impalpable powder may be given 
every day in one of his feeds, for 
three months or longer; or a ſtrong 
decoction of guaiacum ſhavings ma 
be given for ſome time: to which 
crude antimony may be added, in 
the following manner. Take 
« guaiacum ſhavings, one pound 
* crude antimony tied in a rag, the 
ſame quantity ; boil in two gal- 
lons of forge water to one, and 
give a quart a day, either alone 
or mixed with his water. 

Dr. Bracken adviſes as much as 
will lie on a fix-pence of the follow- 
ing powders to be blown vp the 
horſe's noſtrils once a day. Take 
Tu b:'th mineral, two drams ; 
aſſarabacca powdered, half an 
© ounce; mix, and keep in a bottle 
© well corked.” Nor let any won- 
der at the tediouſneſs of the courſe 
here recommended, as the inten- 
tion in curing is to alter the 
whole maſs of fluids, to fuſe and 
atteruate them in ſuch a manner, 
that they may . circulate freely 
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through the minuteſt veſſels, par- 


ticularly thoſe of the eye, which are 
exquiſitely fine ; and when the blood 
is in a viicid ſtate may be ſuppoſed 
eaſily retarded, in its circulation 
through them; the conſequence of 
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which, if not ſoon removed, when 
once fixed, will be an immediate 
obſtruction, and of courle occaſion 
total blindneſs. 

Tying up the tempor al arteries is 
by ſome much commended, eſpe- 
cially in full eyes: for by this means 
the circulation of the blood to them 
is greatly impeded, but to flat de- 
p elfed eyes, this operation mult he 
injurious, as it would deprive them 
of their neceſſary nouriſhment; and 
tying up the veins would {eem here 
the moit proper. But the taking up 
the veins, here the eyes are full, muſt 
for the moſt part prove hurtful, by 
cutting off the channels which ſhould 
convey the blood from them into 
the courle of circulation; and con- 
ſequently increaſe the diſtemper, in- 
ſtead of abating it. Gib/on and 
Bartlet. | 

MOOR's HEAD, or MoRE's 
HEaD, in the manage, implies the 
colour of a roan horſe, who, beſides 
the mixture or blending of a grey 
and a bay, has a black head and 
black extremities, as the mane and 
tail. See the article Roan, Guaill. 

MORFOUNDERING, a term 
from the French morfondre, which 
ſignifies cold upon heat; and which 
our farriers retain, 25 Monſieur Sol- 
l:yſell made uſe of it firſt, and would 
have us underſtand by it, that it is 
melted greaſe, or a foundering in 
the body, as De Grey has it. But it 
is no more than this; to wit, when 
a horſe has been hard rid and heated, 
and cools too ſuddenly, ſo that the 
pores of his hide ate conſtipated, or 
ſnut up in a haſty manner, inſo- 
much that the nateria perſpirabilis 
is. hindered from going off in the 
uſual courſe, Bracken's Farriery. 
See the article COLD. 

MORTIFICATION is defined, 
a total extinction of the natural heat 
of the body, or any part thereof, 

In a perfect mortification, the na- 
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tural juices quite loſe their proper 
motion, ſo that they fall into a fer- 
mentative one, and thereby corrupt 
and deſtroy the very texture of the 
parts, Senſe and motion in this 


caſe are intirely taken away in the 


part or limb affected; there is a ca- 
daverous ſmell, and a deep morti- 
ferous corruption, prey ing upon all 
the adjacent paris, even to the ve:y 
bones themſelves. Bracken's Far- 
riery, 
here are two ſpecies, or rather 
degrees of mortification; the one 
called gangrene, which 1s an inci- 
pient mortification, . or one in its 
firſt ſtate; the other a ſphacelue, 
which is a perſect or finiſhed mor- 
tification. A gangrene is preſently 
to he remedied, but a thorough mor- 
tification or 'phacelus immediate'y 
to he extirpated, or cut away by :he 
roots. See the article GANGRENE., 
If a mortification happens to an 
old horte, whether naturally or by 
accident, it is almoſt always deadly. 
The following Dr. Bracken thinks 
of great ſervice in ſtopping a mor- 
tification. Take oil of turpen- 
tine, four ounces; tirAure of 
* myirh aloes, one ounce: mix 
and waſh the ſores, after ſcarifica- 
* tion, with it very hot twice a day.“ 
After ſcariſying the gangrene, the 
Dr. recommends to waſh the tores 
and all round the part with ſtrong 
and warm lime-water, with ſome 
ſulphur of vivum in powder, mixed 
with it; about a quarter of a pound 
to two quarts of the lime water will 
be ſufficient. Mr. Ruſbwworth re- 
commends the jeſuit's-bark, as of 
great uſe in ſtopping mortifications. 
In all large mortifications, Mr, 
Gibſon direAs, that the farrier cut 
and extirpate the dead fleſh with a 
ſharp inſtrument, taking care not 
to hurt any of the nerves or ſinews 
that are ſound or recoverable, either 
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Let his application to them conſiſt 
chiefly of ſuch things as are ſpirit- 
ous, dreſſing with honey of roſes 
beat up with the yolk of an egg, 
with a fourth part of camphorated 
ſpirit of wine, and afterwards all 
ſuch things as are cleanſing and pro- 
per to promote a laudable growth of 
new fleſh. But, notwithſtandin 
what Bracken and Gibſon have ſaid 
on this head, the practice is now 
abſolutely, and very juſtly con- 
demned by all modern practitioners; 
puticularly Mr. Sharp, in his trea- 
tiſe on ſurgery, ſays, the maxim 
© now 18 never to extirpate till the 
© mortification is quite ſtopped, and 
even advanced in its ſeparation ; 
« becauſe all parts that are mortified 
© had the diſpoſition to become ſo 
© before the effect was produced, and 
« extirpating half an inch above the 
dead ſkin is generally leaving a 
part behind, with the ſeeds of 
* mortification.” 

MOTION, in che manage. A 
horſe is ſaid to have a pretty motion, 
when he moves and bends his fore- 
legs with great eaſe and freedom 
upon the manage. But if a horſe 
trots right out, and keeps his body 
ſtraight, and his head high; and 
bends his ſore-legs handſomely, 
then, to ſay he has a pretty motion 
with him, implies the liberty of the 
action of the ſore- hand. Guillet. 

MOURAILLE, or BAA N A- 
CLES, an inſtrument commonly 
of iron, compoſed of two branches 
joined at one end with a hinge, for 
the uſe of the farriers, who take 
hold of a horſe's noſe with it, and 
keep it tight, by bringing to, or 
almoſt cloſing the other end of the 
branches; and fo tying them with a 
ſtrap. This they do to hinder a 
borſe from ſtruggling and toſſing, 
when they make any inciſion upon 
him, or give the fire. Some mour- 
alles are made of wood with a 
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ſcrew; and this ſort is indeed very 
good. Guillet. See the article 
BARNACLES. | 
MOURNING of the Chine, a 
name given by farriers to that diſ- 
charge of matter, which 1s for the 
moſt part either yellow, or greeniſh, 
or tinged with blood; and which, 
when horſes have been long glan- 
dered, ſo that the bones and griſtles 
are grown foul, then turns to a 
blackith colour, and becomes foetid 
and ſtinking. Herce aroſe the miſ- 
taken notion that this was a con- 
ſumption of the brain and ſpinal 
marrow, which runs through the 
vertebræ or bones of the neck, back, 
loins, &c, Solleyſell, Blunde wille, 
and others wrete about the mourn- 
ing of the chine : but their doctrine 
in that particular is now deſervedly 
exploded. See the article GLAN- 
DERS, 
MOUTH of a horſe. The ex- 
ternal parts of the mouth are the 
lips, the beard, the tip of the noſe, 
being a continuation of the upper 
lip, and the chin. The internal 
parts are the bars, the tongue, the 
channel, the palate, and the teeth. 
See the articles Lis, &c. f 
The mouth of a horſe ſhould be 
moderately well cloven, for when it 
is too much, there is much difficulty 
to bit a horſe, ſo as that he may not 
(wallow it, as horſemen term it. 
And if he has a little mouth, it will 
be difficult to get the mouth of the 
bit rightly lodged therein. | 
A horſe, to have a good mouth, 
ſhould have a well raiſed neck, and 
if it be ſomewhat large and thick, 
it ought to be at leaſt well turned, 
his reins ſtrong and well ſhaped, 
and legs and feet likewiſe, If all 
theſe prove right, no doubt but the 
horie has a very good mouth; but 
if his jaw-bones be tcocloſe, and he 
have alſo a ſhort and thick neck, fo 
that he cannot place his head right, 
04 his 
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his having a good mouth will avail 
but little, becauſe no uſe can be 
made of it. Solleyſell. 
MovTH, in the manage. The 
compliance and obedience of a horſe, 
is owing, partly, to the tender or 
quick ſenſe of his mouth, which 
makes him atraid of being hurt by 
the bit, and partly by the natural 
diſpoſition of his members, and his 
own inclination to obey. The 


mouth is called ſenſible, fine, ten- 


der, light, and loyal, Your horſe 


has ſo fine a mouth, that he ſtops if 


the horſeman does but bend his body 
behind, and raiſe his hand, with- 
out ſtaying for the pull or check of 
the bridle, 

A mouth ſaid to be fixed and cer- 
tzin, when a horſe does not chack 
or beat upon the hand. 

A freſh, foaming mouth. 

A ſtrong, deſperate, ſpoiled 
mouth; a falſe mouth, is a mouth 
that is not at all ſenſible, though the 
you look well, and are all well 
formed. b 

A mouth of a full appui, or reſt 
upon the hand, is one that has not 
the tender nice ſenſe, of ſome fine 
months, but nevertheleſs has a fixt 
and certain reſt, and ſuffers a hand 
that's a little hard, without chack 
ing or beating upon the hand, with- 
out bearing down or reſiſting the 
bit, inſomuch that he will bear a 
jerk of the bridle without being 
much moved. 

If you go to the army, provide 
yourſelf a horſe with a mouth that 
bears a full reſt upon the hand, for 
if you take one of a fine, nice, ten- 
der mouth, and another horſe comes 
to ſhock or run againſt him in a 
fight, he will be apt to riſe upon his 
two hind-feet, which a horſe of a 
harder mouth would not do. 

A mouth that bears more than a 
full reſt, upon the hand, implies, a 


. horſe that does not obey but with 


great difficulty, 
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You will readily ſtop this horſe, 
for his mouth is above a full -ppyj 
3 the hand. See APPU1, Guil. 

t. 

MULE, a mongrel kind of qua- 
druped, viually generated between 
an als and a mare, and ſometimes 
between a horſe and a ſhe aſs. The 
mule is a ſort of a monſter of a mid. 
dle nature beiween its parents, and 
therefore incapable of propagating 
its ſpecies, ſo careful is nature to 
avoid filling the world with mon- 
ſters. 

Mules are chiefly uſtd in coun. 
tries where there are rocky and ſto- 
ny ways, as about the Alps and Py. 
renees, &c. Great numbers of them 
are kept in theſe places; they are 
uſually black; and are ſtrong, well. 
limbed, and large, being moſt! 
bred out of the fine Spaniſh mares, 
The mules are ſometimes fifteen or 
ſixteen hands high, and the beſt of 
them are worth torty or fifty pounds 
a-piece, No creatures are fo pro- 
per for large burdens, and none fo 
ſure footed, They are much ſtron- 
ger for draught than our horſes, and 
are often as thick ſet as our dray- 
horſes, and will travel ſeveral 
months together, with fix or eight 
hundred weight upon their backs. 

It is a wonder that theſe creatures 
are not more propagatedin England, 
as they are ſo much hardier and 
ſtronger than horſes, and are leſs 
ſubject to diſeaſes, and will live and 
work to twice the age of a horſe. 
Thoſe that are bied in cold cour- 
tries are more hardy and fit for la- 
bour than thoſe hred in hot ; and 
thoſe which are light made are fit- 
ter for riding than horſes, as to the 
walk and trot ; but they are apt to 
gailop rough, thongh theſe do it 
much leſs than the ſhort- made ones. 

They take ſo much aſter the mares 
they are bred from, that they may 
be procured of any kind, light 0: 

; ſtrong, 
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ſtrong, as the owner pleaſes. The 
general complaint we make againſt 
them, is, that they kick, and are ſtub- 
born: But this is only owing to our 
reglect in the breeding them, for 
they are as gentle as our horſes in 
countries where they are bred with 
more care. 

Mules are of two kinds; the one 
between the horſe and the ſhe-aſs, 
the other between the he-aſs and the 
mare. The firſt ſort are the leaſt 
valuable. They are commonly ve- 
ry dull, and take after the aſs, and 
are not large; the other breed is 
therefore what is propagated chiefly 
in all countries where mules areuſed, 
The largeſt and fineſt he- aſs muſt 
be procured for this breed; and in 
Spain, where mules are greatly eſ- 
temed, they will give fifty or ſix- 
ty pounds for a fine he- aſe, only to 
be kept as a ſtallion, They breed 
with this creature out of the fineſt 
and largeſt mares they have, giving 
the aſs an advantage of height of 
ground, and putting the mare into 
a narrow pit, raiſed on each fide. 
Some authors affirm, that in Syria 
there are a fort of mules which pro- 
pagate their ſpecies; but this is a 
miſtake; for in all the countries 
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where they are common of both 
kinds, no ſuch thing ever happens. 
If the aſs dehgned to be bred on is 
ſuckled by a mare, or the mare 
ſuckled w'th an afs, it makes them 
much more familiar than they would 
otherwiſe be; and this may alwavs 
be done by taking away the colt 
that belongs to the dam, and pnt- 
ting the other in its place, keeping 
them in the dark ten days or a fort- 
night. Fill s Hiſtory of Animals, and 
Mortimer's Huſoandry. 

MULES, in the legs of @ horſe. 
See KIBED HEELS. 

MUSCLES, in anatomy. 
the article ANATOMY. 

MUSEROLE, in the manage. 
See NosE-Baxp, 

MUZZLE, the ſnout of a herſe; 
alſo a halter to be about the noſe of 
a horſe or mule. 

From that part of a horſe's head, 
where the noſe-band of the bridle 
reſts, to his mnzz'e, he ſhould have 
nothing but ſkin and bone ; and the 
ſmaller the better: therefore it is 
commonly ſaid, he ſhonld be able 
to drink out of a beer-glais, by rea- 
ſon of the ſmallneſs of his muzzle. 
Selleyjell. 


See 
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NAG. in the manage. A little 


nag, or tit, is a horſe of a low 
ſae. France produces a great many 
admirable nags, which travel and 
endure fatigue better than any of 
your large horſes. Guillet. 


NAILS of the bridle hand, in the 
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manage. The different poſition or 
{ſituation of the nails of the bridle, 
or left hand of the horſeman, gives 
the horſe a facility of changing 
hands, and form his departure and 
ſtop; by reaſon that the motion of 
the bridle follows ſuch a poſition 8 

the 
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the nails. To give a horſe head, 
you muſt turn the nails downwards. 


To turn the horſe to the right, you 


muſt turn them upwards, moving 
your hand to the right. To change 
to the left, you muſt turn the nails 
down, and bear to the left, To 
ſtop the horſe, you muſt turn them 
upwards, and lift up or raiſe your 
hand. Guillet. 

To drive a NAIL, is to fix it in a 
horſe's foot, that it may keep faſt 
the ſhoes, See the article SHOEING 
of borſes. 

NARROW, in the manage. A 
horſe is ſaid to narrow, when he 
does not take ground enovgh,or does 
not bear tar enough out to the one 
hand, or to the other. If your 
horſe narrows, you muſt aſſiſt him 
with the inſide fein; that ie, you 
muſt carry your hand to the out- 
. fide, and preis him forward upon 
ſtraight lines with the calves of your 
legs. Guillet. | 
NARRO Ww HEELS are, for the 
moſt part, a natural defect in a hor- 
M's feet: but are often rendered in- 
curable by bad ſhoeing. Some far- 
Tiers hollow the quarters fo deep and 
Jo thin, that one may pinch them 
with one's finger, and think, by 
that means, to widen them out, 
by a firong broad webbed ſhoe : but 
this turns them narrow above, and 
wires their heels, and dries upor rots 
the frog. The beſt way in all ſuch 
caſes is not to hollow the foot in 
ſhoeing, and pare nothing out, hut 
what is rotten or foul ; if the foot 
be hard or dry, or inclined to be 
rotten, bathe it often with chamber- 
lye, or boil linſeed and chamber-Iye, 
to the conſiſtence of a poultice ; 
then add to it fix ounces of green, 
ſoft ſoap ; and anoint the foot with 
it every day, rubbing a little of it 
upon the ſole; or, Take two 
© ounces of bees wax; ſix ounces 
© of freſh butter; one ounce cf tar, 
© and as much linſeed-01] as. wil 
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© make it into the conſiſtence of x 
© ſmeoth ointment.” 

This may be carried from place 
to place, and uſed daily as the o- 
ther. Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes, 

NAVEL-GALL, in horſes, an 
encyſted tumour, or tumour formed 
by a ſort of gelatinous matter re. 
ſembling honey, contained in a cap. 
ſula or little bag. This ſwelling, 
which is ſeated juſt behind the ſad. 
dle, and upon the vertebrz or bones 
of the back, is occaſioned from a 
bruiſe or contuſion of the ſaddle- 
tree, that for want of ſtuffing, the 
pannel has rubbed and fridged the 
horſe's back. When this ſwelling 
is diſcovered, the cauſe of it ſhould 
be removed before the humours are 
ſo far heated as to occaſion an ah. 
(ceſs; you ſhould ſtrive to diſperſe 
it, by applying warm greaſy poul- 
tices, ſuch as icaided bran and hog's 
lard, boiled turneps, or the like: 
but it the tumour is already formed 
into a bag, it ſhould be cut by a 
proper perſon ; the method whereof 
is, by making a long inciſion and 
leiſurely diſſ-ëting the bag; by tak- 
ing the matter quite out ſkin and 
all, and by healing the wound with 
the following ointment. * Take 
* rofin and common turpentine, of 
ench four ounces; honey, two 
ounces ; ſheep ſuet, three ounces. 
Melt the roſin and turpentine 
firſt; then add the honey and 
ſheep ſuet ; and laſtly, ſtir in by 
degrees, and till the whole is al- 
moſt cold, halfan ounce of pow- 
dered French verdigreaſe, and 
keep for ule: But if it is too ſſif 
for winter, you may add ſome 
hog's lard or freſh butter to it.) 
The navel gall is a tumour of ſo 
cold a nature, that if it 1s not cut 
out, it will often remain ſo long 3s 
a horſe lives, without ſuppurating 
or coming to a head, Bracken's 
Pecket-Farrier, 
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XEAR+SIDE of a horſe is his left- 


gde, or that to which we always ap- 


e of a 


place reach, when we go to mount or 
the 0- idle a horſe 3 as the off-fide is 
rſes, bis right ſide: whence we diftin- 
es, an om a borſe's ſeveral parts: for in- 
ſormed Nince, we ſay the near leg, the off 
ter re- e; the near eye, the off eye, &c. 
a cap- c Diſeaſes of Horſes. 

elling, NECK of a hor/e. Should be lean, 
he ſad- 1d but little fleſh upon it; and to 
r bones e. well ſhaped, it ſhould, at it's 
from a ang from the withers, riſe with a 
laddle- obe upwards, diminiſhing by de- 
1g, the rees towards the head. In mares, 
ced the WW; is. a good quality to have their 
welling Wecks ſomewhat grols, and charged 
ſhould With fleſh, becauſe their necks are 
urs ate Nercrally too fine and ſlender. 

an ab- BW Deer NECKS, or cock-throfpled, 
diſperſe e thoſe, in which tne fleſh that 
y poul- ald be n-xt the mane, is {et quite 
d hog's Wow, and next the throat, which 
e like: Neaders the neck 1:]-ſhaped and 
formed Mey. A well ſhaped neck contri. 
it by a Wits very much to the making him 
whereof elt or heavy of the hand, accord- 
hon and g as it is fine or coarſe. Solleyſell, 
hy tak- te the article CARRY. 
kin and $:relled NECK, in horſes that are 
ind with oltully managed with reſpeRt to 
* Take Wding, is not occaſioned by the 
tine, of Nom ſticking his fleam twice into 
y, two BW: vein, as Captain Burdon will 
ounces. We it, nor from the fleam's cut- 
rpentine ſhe through the vein, as is vulgarly 
ney and Nręined, but from the motion of 
tir in by e jaws and muſcular parts of the 
le is al- Wk, together with hanging down 
of pow. Wt head, after bleeding: for thele, 
ile, and Neither with the cold air, when a 
s too ſtiff Nye is turned out {con after the o- 
dd ſom? Nation, will very often occaſion a 
to it,” xof humours to the part,and con- 
our of ſo vently an inflammation, from 
not cut fence what ſubſequent. evils may 
> long 35 e not expect, as the gingrene, 
»purating Bt. See the article BLEEDING, 
Bracken's Hence it is adviſeable, to let the 
e be kept warm; and not to give 
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him any food for ſome hours after 
he has been bled. But when a 
horſe's neck happens to ſwell after 
bleeding, the beſt application is a 
ſoftening poultice, with a great deal 
of mucilaginous and preaſy things 
in the compoſition, and ſuch is the 
following, * Take mallow and 
marſhmallow leaves, picked clean 
from the ſtalks, of each ten hand- 
fuls; white lilly roots, half a 
pound; linſeed and fenugreek 
leed, of each two ounces ; oint- 
ment cf marſh mallows, fx oun- 
ces; and of hog's lard, half a 
pound, Mix according to art.“ 
The leaves and roots ſhould be 
boiled well, and the water pre ſſed 
ſtrongly from them: then beat them 
up to a pulp in a mortar, and let 
it ffand till you have made a mu— 
cilage or jelly of the ſteds, by brui- 
ſing them well and bo'ling them in 
a quart of water to a pint, which 
you muſt beat up with the former; 
and Jaſtly, add the ointment and 
hog's lard ; and when all are mixed 
thorovghly, let it be applied very 
thick over the tumour, and warmed 
well before the fire, aſter it is ſpread 
upon a piece of flannel or the like; 
and afterwards rolled on according 
to the ſituation of the part affected, 
and renewed as it becomes dry. 

If the ſwelling of a horſe's neck 
after bleeding will not diſperſe, but 
tends to ſuppuration, it ſhould be 
opened when it is ſufficiently ſoft, 
the wound dreſſed with the green 
ointment for healing wounds; and 
the poultice continued ti!l all the 
hardneſs is diſſolved. 

As to the food, which a horſe 
ſhould eat during the cure cf ſuch 
ſwelling in his neck, it is belt to 
give him maſhes of malt, warm 
grains and warm water, with a 
good deal of oatmeal in it; and if 
he would eat a little hay, it ſhould 
be ſweet, loft meadow hay, ſprinkled 

with 
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NIC 
with clear water, or cut graſs in 
ſummer. Bracken's Pocket Farrier. 

NEEDLE-WORMS, or AsCa- 
RIDES. See the aiticle ASCARI- 
DES, 

NEESING, or SxERBsING. In 
order to purge a horſe's head, when 
it is ſtuffed with phlegm, cold, or 
other groſs humours, by neeſing, 
there is nothing better, than to take 
a branch of pellitory of Spain; and 
tying the ſame to a ſtick, put it up 


his noſtrils, and it will operate upon 


him without hurt or violence. Ryf, 
Dict. 

NEIGHING, the cry of a horſe, 
To prevent neighing. See the ar- 
ticle NOSTRILS. 

NERVES in anatomy. See the 
article ANATOMY. 

NICKING of @ horſe's tail, an 
operation performed to make a horſe 
carry his tail well. See Docking 
of horſes. 

Before we deſcribe the operation 
of nicking, it may be neceſſary to 
enquire how the effect of it, that is 
the elevation of the tail, is brought 
about; and in order to Know this, 
anc judge with propriety of the oper- 
ation, we mult conſider the tail as 
elevated, or lifted up by one ſet of 
muſcles; and depreſſed, or pulled 
down, by another. The mulcles 
which elevate the tail are more nu- 
merous, large, and ſtrong, than 
thole that depreſs it; they are cloſe- 
ly conneQed to the bones of the tail 
by fleſhy fibres, and terminate in 
ſtrong tendons at the extremity : 
but the muſcles of the latter ſoon 
form into tendinous expanſions, and 
three large tendons which are in- 
ſerted into the latter hones of the 
tail; there are ſeveral other ſmall 
tendons which tun laterally ; the ar- 
teries are four, and run ſometimes 
above the bones of the tail : conle- 
quently are eahly avoided by a dex- 


ti ous hand, as they cannot readily 
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be wounded by a knife, in dividir 
the tendons neceſſary to be cut 
this operation. The art of nickin 
horſes then chiefly conſiſts in a tran( 
verſe diviſion of theſe depreſſing te 
dons of the tail, and ſuch a poſi 
afterwards as will keep their extry 


mities from coming again into c * F 
tat, ſo that an intervening call” 3 
fills up the vacuity ; by theſe mea ib 
an additional power is given tot 8 * 
antagoniſt muicles, viz the eley ov 


tors; the counter-a&tion of the d 
preſſors being manifeſtly abated 
the diviſion of the tendons, and! 
intervention of the callus, 

Tue uſual method of ſupportic 
the tail by a pully and weight is 


en dov 


it the | 
man, A! 


able to many exceptions ; the extr y the 
mities of the divid-d tendons n "4 


being by that method kep: ſuffici: 


ly alunder ; the ſituation of the ti next 


being ratner inclined to a perpen _ 
cular than a curved direction: . F | 
poſition too is liable to many var } - 


tions from the different movemet 
of the horſe, and is the reaſon t 
the tail frequently inclines to 0 


teniy 


regard 


fide, as the nick may heal up fal 4 8 
on one ſide than the other; the d GH 
agreeable ſituation the horſe ml 

ſtand in with a weight conſtan at to 
hanging to his tail is another ma 1 
rial objedtion, beſides the necif 14 0 
of removing it, when the hore he o_ 
exerciſed or taken out to water, wy 


To remedy thete inconvenienci 
and perfect this operation, a 
chine has lately been contrived wh 
has frequently been practiſed w 
the expected ſucceſs; and indeed 
firſt view appears in erery 1ep 
calculated to correct all the defect 
the old one; for a deſcription 
which, together with a plate 
graved on copper, the reader is“ 
fre- to conlua Bartlet s Gentlem! 
Farriery. 

In regard to the operation, | 
worth notice, that the extremitie 


b NI G 
leiydons which jut out in the oper- 


gion need not here be cut off, as is 
atomarily done; the number of 


1 dividin 
be cut 


f nicki teinciions mult be in proportion to 
" a tran| te length of the tail ; but three in 
eſſing * neral are ſufficient. The moſt 
a pofti ved method of dreſſing at firſt 


lei extrs 
into cor 
ting call 
heſe mear 
ven to t 
the eley 
of the d 

abated 


Voith powdered roſin and ſpirit of 
be, applying a ſoft doſſil of lint 
xtow, dipped in the ſame, between 
wh nick; and lapping the tail up 
tha linen cloth and broad filler, 
ch the next morning ſhould be cut 
n down the back part of the tail; 
{the morning after be gently ta- 


s, and (off, when it will be proper to 
fu Wii the bairs, in order to kcep them 
ei 1 un, and to ſet the tail as is direct- 
8 * the plate and references. 

: OD "Wl frery two or three days, the tail 
penn uld be let down, and the upper 


tnext to the rump bathed with 


12 vinegar 3 and if it begins to 
ever 7 wn and the hair comes off, a 
* „ tincture of myrrh will ſoon 
mu a ſtop to it. To obviate any 


moveme! 
reaſon t 
ines to 0 
eal up fal 
er; the d 
horſe m 
U conſtan 
other ma 
the nec 
the horie 
o water, 
YN venienci 
tion, 2 
\trived wh 
ractiled w 


tening ſymptoms that may ariſe 
rtgard to the wounds, have re- 
Ire to the diredions on DOCK - 
6, Bartlet. 

NGH T-MARE, a malady in- 
ent to horſes as well as human 
les, proceeding from a melin- 
ly blood oppreſſing the heart: 
"I! cauſe the horſe to ſweat more 
de night than in the day, and 
ty deprive him of his reſt. 
1 may diſcover it by obſerving 
0 in the morning, whether he 
ats on the flanks, neck, and 
nbs, which are ſure indicati- 


ind indeed T 

every 1p” M. : 

he dete e cure. Take a pint of 
eſcription doil, a quarter of a pound of 


A plate a 
reader 180 
's Gentlemd 


xeration, | 
extremitie 


NOS 
ſugar-eandy, put into them a hand- 
ful of ſalt, mix them well together, 
warm them blood warm, and give 
the horſe two mornings. Ruflic 
Die. | 

NIPPERS, are ſour teeth in the 
fore part of a horfe's mouth, two 
in the upper and two in the lower 
Jaw : a horſe puts them forth be- 
tween the ſecond and third year. 
See TEETH. Guillet. 

N1PPERs, a imith's or farrier's 
nippers, are the pincers with which 
they cut the nails they have drove 
in before they rivet them, and 
which they uſe in taking off a ſhoe, 
Guillet. 

NOSE BAND, or MuskROLE, 
is the part of a head-ſtall of a bridle 
that comes over a horſe's noſe. 

NOSTRILS of à horſe, ſhould 
be large and extended, ſo that the 
red within them may be perceived, 
eſpecially when he ſneezes: the wide- 
nels of the noſtiils does not a little 
contribute to the eaſineſs of breath- 
ing. 

5 is therefore upon this account, 
that the Spaniards and many others 
cut up their horſes noſtrils, to faci- 
litate their breathing in violent cour- 
ſes : but this cutting up of the noſ- 
trils, beſides the eaſe it gives in 
breathing, bringeth another advant- 
age along with it, for it preventeth 
a horſe's neighing, which is very 
convenient for ſuch perſons as ga 
upon party, for then the neighing 
of their horſes cannot diſcoverthem z 
and it 3s thought that this is the 
reaſon why ſome horſes noſtrils are 
cut up, becauſe after it, they neigh 
very rarely or not at all. Solleyſeil. 
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O37T5 is the diet of horſes. See 
the article FEEDING of hor/es. 

OBEY, in the manage. A horſe 
is ſaid to obey the hand and heels, 
to obey the aids or helps, when he 
knows and anſwers them according 
to demand. Guillet. 

OFF-SIDE of a horſe, 
article NEAR SIDE. 

OILS, in the farrier's diſpenſato- 
ry. All ſimple oils, which are 
made of any ſingle herb or flower, 
require no other apparatus, but only 
to infuſe any quantity of the herb or 
flower, gathered in their prime, into a 
ſufficient quantity of oil olive, and 
boil till they be criſp, or ſtand in the 
ſun till the oil be impregnated with 
the virtue of the flower; ſuch are the 
oil of roſes, oil of rue, oils of ca- 
momile, dill, fennel, marjoram, or 
any other herb: theſe have all in 
them the victues of their reſpective 
ſimples. 

The following are compounded 
oils, and ſuch as require different 
management z being, at the ſame 
time, thoſe that are moſt uſed in the 
farrier's practice. 

O1L of Bays is made as follows. 
© Bruiſe any quantity of the ripe 
© bayberries before they are dry ; 
© and boil them in water for ſome 
© time, and the oil will ſwim at 
© top, which take off, when cold, 
© and keep for uſe,” There is no 
oil ſo much preſcribed in the diſeaſes 


of horſes as this, though it is now 


See the 


ſeldom made: but the apothecaries' 


commonly give them common oll 
inſtead of it, with a ſmall mixture 
of ſome ſweet ſcented oil, Itis ac- 


-pla 


( bay 
role 
© anc 
© ol 
one 
011. 4 
« (tr? 
counted warm and penetrating, 2 d. 
of ſervice to remove pain and (wei ® {in 
ling in the joints, and in all ne beer 
vous parts: but is much the be# m 
when joined to things of mon er 
powertul efficacy. ing c 
OIL of Earth-worms. * Tak genſa 
© earth worms well cleanſed, half 01 
pound; oil of olives, two pounds Diſpe 
vrhite wine, half a pint; boil u vent 
* gether till the wine is evaporated mers 
© and the worms are grown criſpy do ſer 
© then ſtrain the oil for uſe.” T © 
is recommended in all griefs in th reſt , 
ſhoulders, loins, hips, legs, and WM wih 
all the nervous parts, whether the abou 
come by wounds or bruiſes, cr þ better 
cold ſurfeits or any other accident rd. 
It is acccunted very penetrating. A 
O1L of St. John's wort. T thus. 
© the tops of St. John's wort we, be 
in flower, four ounces ; oil ol. pou 
* one pound ; let it ſtand togethq  "*S 
in the ſun ſome days; then pre get] 
© out the oil, and put the ſa * 
© quantity of the flowers in it, ty been | 
© or three times more: let it ſtar Arie 
© in the ſun open for ſome days foul | 
and then ſtrain it for uſe.” T enn; 
is one of the moſt uſeful of all thi" | 
oils, It is warm and penetratin of wi 
and therefore of ſervice in compo! grels 
tion with other things in cold pituſi *, 0 
tous tumours, and in many of. Apt 
ſame intentions, as the oil of by, en 
but its principal uſe is to anoint , n 
edges of large wounds or inflamq . * 
ulcers: for it greatly eaſes pail. "op 
and helps to bring them ſpeedily WI , "* © 
digeſtion. of 
O1L of Swallows, * Take ſixteq, Pan. 
© whole ſwallows z rue, camom! Ne 


c plainta 
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«plantain, the greater and leſſer 
« bays, pennyroyal, Gill, hyſop, 
t roſemary, ſage, St. John's wort, 
« and coſtmary, of each an handful ; 
© oil olive, four pounds; canary, 
done pint 3 boil the whole till the 
« watry parts are evaporated ; then 
© ſtrain them for uſe.” This is u- 
{ed by farriers for ſtrains in the joints 


you pw or finews, and in all diſorders where 
* m the nerves are affected: but it will 
ne! - : 

ore efficacious, when it 


enters the compoſition of ſtrengthen- 
ing charges. Gibſon's Farrier's Dij- 
gen atory. 


VINTMENTS, in the Farrier's 
Diſpenſatory. The officinal oint- 


of mor 


3 
ſed, half 


ty on ments that are moſt. uſed in the far- 
vaporatel ners practice, 4 2 cover nr 

: he external diſ- 
wn criſpy do ſervice in any of the extern 


eaſes of horſes, are as follow; the 


1 ky , ee of thole compoſitions, where- 
gs, and with the farriers books fo much 
ether hel abound, being many of them no 
iſes, cr b better than common taliow or hogs 
accident rd. 3 
etrating. Aegypt:acum OINTMENT is made 
1  *Yy mus. Take verdigreaſe in fine 
wort wiel powder, five ounces; honey, one 
oil on pound, or fourteen ounces; vi- 
2 togethe © negar, ſeven ounces, boil all to- 
then pre c gether till it is of a deep red, and 
A the (a © as thick as honey,” This has 
s in it, ti been in great reputation both among 
let it Gan farriers and ſurgeons for cleanſing 
ome days foul ulcers, and eating off rotten 
KS: fleſh ; and by the ſurgeon it is uſed 
of all H vih good ſucceſs mixed with ſpirit 
penetratin of wine, or oil of turpentine, to 
in compeſfii bels mortifications in the legs, or 
1 cold pitu any other part of the body. 
many of ü Apoſiles OINTMENT, Take tur- 
dil of bays ' pentine, roſin, yelluw wax, gum 
) anoint i ammoniac, of each an ounce and 
or inflame ' drams; roots of long bith- 
eaſes pal wort, olibanum, bdellium, of each 
ſpeedily ' ix drams; myrrh and galbanum, 
"of each half an ounce, oppo- 
Take fixe banax, three drams ; litharge, 
 camomil nine drams ; verdigreaſe, two 


« plainta drams; oil of olives, two pounds; 
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* vinegar, what is ſufficient to diſ- 
* ſolve the gums ; make the whole 
© into an ointment.“ This is one 
of the beſt ointments that ever was 
framed to deterge and cleanſe foul 
fores and ulcers, and is very much 
uſed to horſes both by the French 
and Italians ; but ſeldom by the far- 
riers of our own nation : perhaps, 
becauſe it is hard to be got, unleſs 
it be in London, it being ſomewhat 
troubleſome to make : but it is cer- 
tainly worth every one's while to 
have it, that pra diſes among horles ; 
and may be made in the following 
manner. Furſt, boil the litharge in 
the oil, over a very gentle fire, con- 
tinually ſtirring, that it may not fly 
over; and when they are incorpo- 
rated together, take it off the fire, 
and pour gently into it a ſufficient 
quantity of water, to keep it from 
burning. The gums mult be diſſolv- 
ed in vinegar, and ſtrained from their 
droſs and ſticks, and mixed with 
the turpentine, roſin, and wax, and 
put into the pan with the litharge, 
which muſt be boiled all together, 
untill the watry parts be evaporated 
then take the bithwort and verdi- 
greaſe, both made into fine powder, 
and ſtir them into the whole compo- 
ſition ; and when they are thorough- 
ly incorporated, take the ointment 
from the fire, and put it into an 
open pot, to cool, If this ointment 
be made according totheſedirecions, 
it will be of a drep green colour, 
Bajilicon, or the Royal OtnT- 
MENT. * Take yellow wax, ſheep 
* ſuet, roſin, and black pitch, of 
each half a pound; cut them into 
© ſmall pieces, then put five pounds 
* of oil olive into a baſon or pot; 
© ſet it over a pretty ſtrong fire, and 
© when the oil is hot, add the other 
© ingredients ; aſter they are whol- 
ly melted, ſtrain the liquid maſs 
* through a picce of canvas, or 
* coarlc cloth, and add a pound of 
| © turp*ntine, 


\ 
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© turpentine, ſtirring it conſtintly, 
© till it be cold.“ Thus Solleyſell 
makes it after the manner of the 
French apothecaries, which is much 
the beſt tor horſes. It is the beſt 
ointment tor all ordinary uſes, 19 be 
ſpread on flax or fine hurds. It will 
cure any wound or fore, where 
there is not an ill diſpoſition of the 
blood and juices ; or where the part 
his not been vitiated by improper 
applications, or other bad manage- 
ment. 

OINTMENT of Bays. * Take 
© bay leaves, one pound; bayber- 
* ries, half a pound; co'ewort 
© leaves, four ounces; neat's feet 
© oil, five pounds; bref ſuet, two 
pounds; boil them together until 
the watry parts of the ingredients 
* are evaporated z and then ſtrain 
© it for ule.* This is oftentimes 
ſold to the farriers inſtead of the oil 
of bays; and if they could always 
have this inſtead of the other, it 
would be no great impoſition upon 
them; it being a very warm oint- 
ment, a ſtrengthener of the nerves, 
a diſcuſſer of wind, and very 
proper in all old griefs in the 
joints and finews, in cramps and 


convulſions, and in all paralytic 


numbneſſes, &c. 

Dialtbæa, or OINTMENT of Marſb- 
mallxws. Take any quantity of 
the rcots of marſhmallows, fenu- 
greek and linſeed; and boi] them 
til you make a thick mucilage ; 
then take of the mucilage, two 
pounds; oil olive, four pounds; 
wax, one pound; roſin half a 
pound ; turpentine, two ounces; 
wix all together over the fire, and 
wake an ointment.” 

This mucilage ſhould be ſtrained 
from the roots and leeds, and boiled 
with the oil till all the watry parts 
are waſted ; and that they are both 
thoroughly incorporated, This is 
a very ulctul medicine both to ſur- 
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geons and farriers, to mix with their 
ripening and ſuppurative cataplaims, 
It is of good ſervice, as it ſoon ren. 
ders tho'e tumours to which it is ap. 
plied, fit to be opened, though it 
has ſometimes a contrary effect, as 

it contributes to diſcuſs them, 
Nerve OISTMENT. * Take 
cowſlip leaves, with the flowers ; 
ſage, chamepytis, roſemary, la- 
vender, bay leaves with the ber- 
ries, camomile, rue, ſmallage, 
melilot with its flowers, and 
wormwood, of each an handful ; 
mint, betonv, pennyroyal, par. 
ley, the leſſer centaury and St. 
John's wort, of each half an hand- 
ful; neat's feet oil, five pounds; 
oil of ſpike, half an ounce; mut- 
© ton or beef ſuet, two pounds: 
© make the whole into an ointment,” 
The herbs, as in all other oint- 
ments that conſiſt pretty much of 
vegetables, mult be cut ſmall and 
bruiſed ; then boiled, till they be- 
come criſpy ; after which, they muſt 
be ſtrained and put over the fire 
again (keeping it very gentle) until 
all the watry parts are exhaled, and 
that it loſes its yellowneſs : but looks 
of a clear green colour : then it may 
be put up for uſe. This is uſed by 
farriers for all aches and grieſs in 
the ſinews and muſcles, to ſtrength- 
en and reſtore tired or decayed legs, 
aſter travel, or any violent exercile; 

and in divers other intentions. 
Populneum or the poplar OINT- 
MENT. Take fleſh poplar buds, 
© one pound and an half; violet 
© leaves, navelwort of the wall, of 
© each three ounces; freſh hog's 
greaſe, one pound; biuiſe the 
herbs in a wqaden or ſtone mor- 
ter; and when they have been 
ſome time macerated together, 
add the tops of bramble Ie ves; 
of black poppies, of mandrik-5, 
or the berries and leaves of moun- 
tain alder, henbane, nightſhade, 
5 lettuce, 
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their i lettuce, houſe-leck, the greater 
/ i and leſſer, and the greater bur- 
_ dock, of each three ounces ; after 
d theſe have been alſo bruiſed, and 
* ſtood forme time in maceration 
8 — wich the reſt, add roſe- water, one 
; pound ; and boil till the ingredi- 
Take ( ents are criſpz ſtrain and boil 
vr yp again gently over a flow fire, con- 
y "Ks ( tinually ſtirring until it acquire A 
l 1 beautiful green colour.“ This is 
m. e uſed as a repellent and cooler, eſpe- 
b — cally to burns and ſcalds: but it has 
naful deen known to do miſchief, when 
ul. e fore has been ſmall, and the in- 
F | St lammation and ſwelling very great, 
Jr n which caſe good poultices ſuc- 
zunds ; ceed hetter. 
mut⸗ Scldiers OINTMENT, called alſo 
und; Naurtiatum. Take freſh bay 
tment, leaves, three pounds; rue, twb 
r oint- . bounds and a half; marjoram, 
nuch of wo pounds; mint, one pound; 
all and . bge, wormwood, coſtmary, and 
ne hn ' baſil, of each half a pound; oil 
e 1 ' olive, twenty pounds; yellow 
5 fire vx, four pounds; malaga wine, 
e) until we pounds, or two pints; bruiſe 
led, and I the leaves, and boil to the con- 
ut looks I prion of the wine and 2que- 
GR ous parts ; then ſtrain it for ute.” 
* by Ibis is a better nerve-ointment than 
; rieſs in N which is ſo intitled : it is as 
3 the 50d as any thing in the form of an 
ad 2 %, ment can be to remove all old 
7 Th nefs in the ſhoulders, hips, legs; 
en Wt cramps, and convulſions of 
— * e finews 3 and in all paraly tic 


umbneſſes, and all weakneflcs in 
de nerves, and ſenſible parts; and 
jerefore, make a very fit ingredi- 
pt in all ſuch charges as are con- 


ed for that purpote, See CHAR- 
ts, 
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— 2 OINTMENT of Tutty. Take 
together, Nutty, finely levigated on a 
le A ves; N Vvarble, two ounces ; calamine, 
andrakes, MW" lapis calaminaris alſo levigat- 
, one ounce ; ointment of ro- 
þ of moni. fs, one pound and an half ; mix 
ightſhade, , pound and an half; m 
© jettuce, 
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and make an ointment, by diſ- 
ſolving the roſe ointment over a 
gentle fire in a pipkin; and ſtir- 
ring the powders into it, when it 
is melted.” This is a very good 
medicine to dreſs humid moiſt ul- 
cers, ſuch as are apt to riſe into fun - 
gous ſoft excreſcences: but it is 
chiefly made uſe of to dry up hot 
rheums in the eyes, in which inten- 
tion it 1s oftentimes very ſervice- 
able : inſtead of the roſe ointment, 
the apothecaries uſe hog's lard : but 
the role ointment is certainly more 
proper. | | 

There are alſo other of the offici- 
nal ointmenis uſed by farriers, as 
the ungnentum nutritum, deficcati- 
vum, rubrum, and the ointment of 
pompholox, to ſkin ſores and ul- 
cers : but as theſe ſeldom ſucceed, 
but in ordinary caſes, we ſhall not 
ſpend time in inſerting any other 
than the white ointment in this“ 
place ; there being ſome others of 
inferior efficacy to be met with un- 
der their proper heads in the courſe 
of this dictionary. 

Unguentum album, or the gobite 
OINTMENT, called by the common 
people ungucnty. Take oil of ro- 
ſes, or hog's lard, nine. ounces ; 
cerus, or white lead wafhed in role 
water, three ounces; white wax, 
two ounces ; camphire, two 
drams z make them into an oint- 
ment.“ 

The wax ought to be cut into 
thin ſlices, and melted in the oil 
or lard, The camphire ſhould be 
powdered with a little oil, by itſelf, 
and then rubbed well with the cerus, 
which ſhould alſo be in fine powder, 
and both mixed with the lard and 
wax together, when almoſt cold, 
otherwite the camphire will be apt 
to loſe part of its virtue, This is a 
great cooler, and is made uſe of to 
heal up ſores after they have been 
well drawn and cleanſed ; and ſome- 


times 
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oPO 
rimes to take off heat and inflamma- 


tion in burns and ſcalds, and in 


other. circumſtances attended with 
the like accidents : but it is ſome- 
times liable to inconveniencies as a 
xepellent, where there is not a ſuffi- 
cient vent for the humours, though 
by reaſon of the camphire, it is more 


ſafe than moſt of that kind. Gib- 
for's Farrier's Diſpenſatory. 
For the ointment accopum, 


Coachman's ointment, Duke's oint- 
ment, opodeldock, wound-ointment, 
Ve. See the articles ACCOPUM, &c. 
The virtues and preparations of 
other ointments proper in particular 
diſorders, will be given ſeverally 
under the name of each diſorder, 
OMENTUM, the CavrL, in 
anatomy, a double, thin, tranſparent 
membrane, interlarded with fat, 
which both ſerves to keep the guts 
warm, and to moiſten them. It 
adheres to the bottom of the ſto- 
mach, to the ſpleen and hollow fide 
of the liver, to the gut colon, the 
ſweetbread, and to the beginning of 
the ſmall guts; and is embroidered 
with a great number of veins and 
arteries that communicate with the 
ſtomach, ſpleen, guts, &c. Gub- 
fon's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 
OPENING of à horſe's heels is 
when the ſmith, in paring the foot, 
cuts the heel low, and takes it down 
within a finger's breadth of the co- 
ronet, ſo that he ſeparates the cor- 
ners of the heel, and by that means 
impairs the ſubſtance of the foot, 
cauling it to cloſe and become nar- 
row at the heels: this practice ought 
therefore to be avoided, fince, if 
there be any weakneſs in the foot, 
it will of neceſſity make it ſhrink and 
ſtreighten in the quarters, ſo as ab- 
7 to ſpoil the foot. Solley- 
ell. 
7 OPODELDOCK, or OPPO- 
DELDOCH, an ointment or lini- 
ment much uſed by farriers, in the 
cure of fhoulderſplaited and hip- 


OSS 
ſhot horſes ; and for ſtraine, ren. 


ches, and diſlocations in all parts 4 
it is alſo proper for bruiſes, cold. 17 1110 
ſwellings, benumbed parts, and for wn by 
diſperſing many other ſuch ſort fil ken 
tumors; it may alſo be given inter. K * 
nally for the gripes, from wind c 1] fc 
taking cold; for the ſtrangury alſo * th T 
and as a cordial, one ounce or more yore 
may be taken for a doſe in a point fi ; — 
ale. As opodeldock is varioulyM i puręu 
made, and thoſe uſually*ſold in th ; & 2 
ſhops do not ſeem ſo well calculate — 
for horſes, we ſhall inſert the foilow.M , a , 
ing as better adapted for the horſe 2 5 i | 
to which this liniment is uſed ; an 7 . 
recommend it to be kept ready pr: 2 
pared for the uſe of the ſtable. time till 
Take Jamaica pepper, foul. w. 
© ounces ; winters bark, carrawajY ...... oi 
© ſeeds, laurel, and juniper berri: S Ie is 
© bruiſed, of each two ounces * 
* roſemary, marjoram, and lavender be 
© der flowers, of each an ounce pon be 
© reQified ſpirit of wine, three pints (1:4; 
let them digeſt in a warm plaq one 2 
© ten days; then rain off the tin: 2 
© ture, and diſſolve in it Ven sick I 
* ſoap, a pound anda half; calc. ac 
© phor, three ounces: Barbado bard ſut 
© tar, four ounces; oil of turpenfi h as f 
© tine, ſix ounces; oil of amb eaſil b 
© two ounces ; mix and make 2 lifter 
© niment.* Bartlet's Farriery. F OVE 
OSSLETS are little hard ſa qo. 
ſtances that ariſe amongſt the ſm a tot 
bones of the knee, on the inhieſW grength 
they grow out of the gummy ſu with Far 
ſtance which ſaſtens thoſe bones t Over 
gether, from ſtrains while a horſe ,, hs 
young, before his joints are * has cut 
knits they are not common; of bis! 
if obſerved in the beginning, a lu ehen o 
oil of origanum rubbed on the pe in gene 
every other day will diflolve i f 
take them off: but if they ate MF (5,1 
long continuance, they are di faq ſtom th. 
to be removed. Firing is the m injur 
certain method to effect a cv! as, + 


Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 
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The beſt cure for theſe hony ex- 
ereſcences, Dr. Bracken thinks, is firſt 
of all to beat them with a bleeding 
flick for ſome time; then to prick 
or wound the part with a ſmall bod- 
kin made hot, and to rub in ſome 
oil of origanum, after which clap 
on the ſollowing charge. Take 
© Ethiops mineral, one ounce; 
© common turpentine, ſix drams; 
' burgundy pitch, one ounce ; 
« Spaniſh flies in powder, two 
drams; corroſive ſublimate in 
powder, half a dram;' ſhave a- 
way the hair, and apply this warm 
and thick ſpread, either upon tow or 
leather, and bind it on for ſome 
time till it offers to come off eaſily, 
after which heal the wound with the 
green ointment. 

It is worth obſerving, that theſe 
kinds of bony excreſcences muſt ei - 
ther be nipt in the bud, or they will 
ſoon becume of ſuch firmneſs and 
ſolidity, that they will not yield to 
one thing or other; and that by 
bbing and beating them with a 
ſick of any ſort of wood, though 
ſome adviſe hazle as the beſt, the 
hard ſubſtance is brought to be as 
ſo t as jelly, and will therefore more 
eaſily be diſperſed or diſſolved by the 
plaiſter, &, Bracken's Farriery, 

OVER - DONE,  OvER - RID, 
or OVER-WORKED. A horſe is 
faid to be thus when his wind and 
firength are broke and exhauſted 
with fatigue, Guillet. 

OveR-REaCH. A horſe is ſaid 
to have got an over-reach, when he 
has cut his fore-heel with the point 
of his hind ſhoe. This wound, 
when only ſuper ficial or (light, is 
in general eaſily cured by waſhing 
It clean, and applying the wound 
ointment: but it ſhou}d be obſerved, 
from the nature and manner of the 
injury, where the blow has been 
knart, that it differs widely from 


OX 


a common cut; the part here being 


hoth torn and bruiſed; and conſe- 


vently it requires to be properly 
digeſted, in order to lay a good 
foundation for healing. For this 
purpoſe, after waſhing out any dirt 


or gravel with ſoap-ſuds, &c. let 


the wound be digeſted, by dreſſing 
it with doſſils of lint dipt in an ounce 
of venice turpentine, divided with 
the yolk of an egg, to which half 
an ounce of tinctute of myrrh may 
be added, Over this dreſſing, a 
turnep poultice ſhould be applied, 
or one made with ſtrong beer grounds 
and oatmeal, three or four times or 
oftner, till the digeſtion is procured; 


and then both theſe dreſſings may 


be changed for precipitate medi- 
eines, or lime-water mixture; ob- 
ſerving always to apply the doſſils 
carefully to the bottom; to fill up 
the ſore with the ſame even to the 
ſurface, and to bind all on with a 
compreſs and rowler, and if any ca- 
vities appear that cannot conveni- 
ently be dreſſed to the bottom, they 
ſhould always be laid open, or no 
proper foundation for healing can 
be obtained, The hoot ſhould alſo 
be kept ſupple, or pared away, when 
the growth of it interrupts this end, 
as ſometimes is the caſe. Bartlet, 
OUT), or OuTs1DE, See IN. 
OX-FEET, in a horſe, is when 
the horn of the hind foot cleaves 
juſt in the very middle of the fore 
part of the hoof, from the coronet 
to the ſhoe 3 they are not common, 
but very troubleſome, and often 
make a horſe halt. Solleyſell, 
Ox-LEeGs, an imperfeRion in 
ſome horſes, which though they 
have the back ſinew of their 2 legs 
ſomewhat ſeparate from the bone, 
yet their ſinews are ſo final!, and ſo 
little ſet off, that their legs will be- 
come round after ſmall labour. Sof- 


leyſell, 
P 2 P. 


P. 


e 
ACE of a horſe, in the manage, 


1s a certain manner of motion, 
or progreſſion, of a horſe. The na- 
tural paces of a horſe are three, viz, 
a walk, a trot, and a gallop: to 
which may be added an amble, be- 
cauſe ſome horſes have it naturally; 
and ſuch horſes are generally the 
fwiſteft ambles of any, See the ar- 
ticles TROT, GALLOP, &c. 
For the artificial paces, fee the 
article A1As. 
Horſes that mix their paces, that 
is, ſhuffle betwixt a walk and an 
amble, are ſeldom of any value. 
The defect proceeds from their fret- 
ful fiery temper; and fometimes 
from a weakneſs either in their reins 
or legs. | 
PACK-HORSE. In chuſing a 
horſe for the pack or hampers, let 
him be ſtrong limbed, but not tall, 
with a broad back or ribs, full 
ſhoulders, and thick withers : for if 
he be thin in that part, there will 
he great difficulty to keep his bark 
from galling: be ſure that he takes 
a large ſtride, becauſe the horſe that 
does fo, goes at the greateſt eaſe, 
ard rids his ground the faſteſt, In 
ordering the pack horſe, neither he, 
any more than the cart horſe, need 
any walking, waſhing or faſting, 
but they muſt be drefled well, and 
fed well ; and their ſhoes and backs 
muſt be attended to. The beſt food 
for them is hay, chaff, orpeas, or 
oit-hulls and peas, with choptſtraw 
and peas mixed together. To give 
them warn. grains and ſalt, once a 
week, will not be amiſs, becauſe it 


P Al 


will prevent the breeding of worms 
and the like diſorders, Ruftic Di, 
PAINS in horſes, a kind of ul. 
cerous ſcab, or watery ſores, on the 
legs and paſterns, cauſed by a ſer- 
ous matter cuzing through the 
pores ; which is indued with ſuch a 
ſharpneſs, that it makes the hair 
fall off from ſeveral parts of the legs 
and paſterns, Sometimes it looſens 
the coronet from the hoof; and 
ſometimes, the fleſh appears as it 
it was disjointed from the bones 
and finews ; where the matter runs, 
it fo hardens the ſkin, that it is apt 
to break out into cracks and reſte, 
which diſcharge abundance of ſtink- 
ing matter. : 
The cure conſiſts chiefly in inter- 
nals, and in thoſe things that are 
proper to rectify the blood, as de- 
coctions of box-wood, guaiacum, 
and ſaſſafras, &c. or the ſaid woods 
may be raſped and mixed with his 
oats, and ſometimes among dry 
bran. All the medicines preſcribed 
in the farcin may be made uſe of in 
this caſe : but if the horſe be inclin- 
able to a droply, which may de 
known by the yielding of the (wel 
ling, and likewiſe as the fore · leg 
will alſo be affected, and by the o. 
ther ſigns peculiar to that diſtemper, 
he muſt then be treated according 
Meanwhile, the following applica 
tions may be made outwardly. 
© Take honey, turpentine, a 
© hogs greaſe, of each a like qual 
© tity; melt them over a gentle fi 
© in a glazed pipkin, and add a fu 
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PAL 


e make it into a pouſtice.* or, 
© Take fenugreek- meal, bean flour, 
6 linſeed meal, and muſtard-ſeed 
* powdexed, of each a like quantity 
© boil them over a gentle fire with 
( a ſufficient quantity of marſnmal- 
t lows; or for want of that, with 
butter or hog's lard, into the con- 
© ſiſtence of a poultice. Theſe muſt 
be applied warm to the legs and 
paſterns, to draw out the matter; 
and bring down the ſwelling. If 
there be foulneſs, you may take a 
pound of black ſoap, half a pound 
of honey, four ounces of burnt alum, 
two ounces of verdegreaſe in pow- 
der, a pint of brandy or ſpirit of 
wine, with a ſufficient quantity of 
wheat flour, Let this be fpread on 
cloths and applied as the former. 

As ſoon as the ſwelling is abated, 
ind the moiſture dried up, it wil! 
be convenient to keep the legs and 
piſterns rolled up with a firm band- 
age, whereby the parts will not on- 
ly be kept cloſe, but the influx of 
freſh matter prevented: for the con- 
tinuance or frequent returns of theſe 
watery eruptions brings ſuch a 
looſeneſs inte the legs, that it cauſes 
a rottenneſs in the fruſh, breeds 
ſplents; and ſometimes, by rotting 
the tendons, becomes the- cauſe of 
quitter bones, foundering, and o- 
ther diſtempers in the feet. Grbſon's 
Farrier's Guide. 

Pain Piss, or STRANGURY, 
dee the article STRANGURY. 

PALATE of a hor/e, the upper 
part or roof of the mouth. The pa- 
hte of a horſe ſhould be lean, for if 
i he fat, that is full and high, fo as 
to be almoſt equal with the extremi- 
hes of his upper teeth, the leaſt 
height in the liberty of a hit will be 
Iroublefome, and make him either 
hack in the bridle, and be always 
hrowing up his head, or otherwiſe 


add a 
t flour, ! 


malt 


ary it too low, which belides the 
"ightlineſs will much annoy the 


der's hand, Solleyſell. 
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Horſes are commonnly bled in the 
palate with a ſharp pointed horn, to 
refreſh and give them an appetite. 

PALSY, an inability to motion, 
arifing either from a fault in the 
blood or animal ſpirits, or from 
both together; ſeizing ſometimes 
the whole body; ſometimes one ſide, 
on ſometimes a particular part on- 
When the cauſe happens from the 
animal ſpirits, then ſenſation is in 
a manner loſt ; and ſometimes with 
an inability to motion alſo; and be- 
cauſe the nervous fluid is rendered 
thick, and unapt to motion, and 
the nerves themſelves are relaxed and 
moiſt, and conſequently unfit for 
lively vibrations; there will alſo 
be ſometimes a numbneſs and inſen- 
ſibility to the touch, but yet a ca- 
pact y of motion may be preſerve ; 
but when a palſy ariſes from a 
fault in the blood, viz. from an over- 
great humidity, or when it 1s ren- 
dered too thick; in the firſt caſe the 
muſcles are ſtretched out in length, 
and their fibres relaxed and by lo- 
ſing their tone, they become inca- 
pable of contraction; and therefore 
though there may be a diſtribution 
of the nervous juice, yet motion is 
loſt, by reaſon of that over relaxa- 
tion; while at the ſame time, ſenſe 
may remain; and in the other caſe, 
though there be a concourſe of ſpi- 
rits, yet the blood is fo thick, that 
it cannot be ſuddenly enough rare- 
fied, to produce motion. But laſtly 
when the hlood and ſpirits are both 
affected in a palſy, the ſenſe and 
motion will both be loſt ; and if the 
nerves or blood be affe ded within 
the brain, then the pally will be ac- 
companied with an apoplexy or ver- 
tigo. 

And therefore the cauſes of a pal- 
ſy are all thoſe things that may in- 
duce an over-great humidity into 
the blood and ſpirits, ſo as to occa- 
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hon a relaxation or looſeneſs in the 
canals or fibres; or when the blood 
alone is rendered ſo thick, that it 
cannot be rarefied, by which means 
the nerves and animal juices become 
alſo affected; and this is uſually 
brought about, either by a moiſt 
temperament, climate, or ſeaſon; 
or the eating of cold, viſcid herbs ; 
but eſpecially when a horſe goes in 
a wet marſhy paſture, and hes fre- 
quently on the cold, wet ground. 
The ſame effects are alſo produced 
from things of an oppoſite nature, 
as the internal uſe of hot things: But 
our buſineſs is only with that fort 
of palſy which proceeds from hu- 
midity, &c. the other ſeldom or ne- 
ver happening to horſes. 

In order to the cure, the horſe 
ſhould be exerciſed with chewing 
balls made of ſavin, roſemary, la- 
vender flowers made into powder, 
and beat up with afla fcetida, and a 
ſufficient quantity of oil of amber ; 
after which, to be tied in a rag and 
faſtened to the bit as uſual ; and at 
proper intervals, glyſters ſhould be 
injected, ſuch as have been ordered 

in an apoplexy. But as we ſuppoſe 
the cauſe from an over great humi- 
dity and relaxation of the veſſels, 
bleeding is not neceſſary, but may 
rather prove hurtful, unleſs there 
ſhould alſo be the figns of an apo- 
plexy ; and in that caſe, it will be 
very needful. | 6 
11 hot things, as muſtard, gin- 
ger, pepper, and other ſpices, eſ- 
cially muſtard infuſed in ale, will 
proper to recover the tone of the 
fibres. But as the external parts 
are fo ſenſibly affected in this diſ- 
temper, therefore embrocations of 
hot penetrating oils and ſpirits are 
to be rubbed where-ever motion is loſt 
or impaired, ſuch as the oil of petre, 
oil of amber, oil of ſaſſafras, and 
the like, mixed with ſoldiers oint- 
ment, or ointment of marſhmal- 
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lows; with a ſmall quantity of (pi. 
rit ot ſal armoniac, or other volatile 
ſpir it. 

Very warm cloathing will like. 
wiſe be of very great ſervice, as allo 
frequent drinks of the decodQtion «f 
guaiacum, ſaſſafras, &c. Lalltly, 
a horſe ought in all paralytic caſe 
to be rowelled in one or more pla. 
ces t for by that means, a great deal 
of the moiſt or viſcid matter will be 
diſcharged, and the nerves and muſ- 
cular fibres ſtrengthened. Gibſen', 
Farriers Guide, 

PANCREAS, or Swttrr- 
BREAD, in anatomy, See the ar- 
ticle SWEET-BREAD., 

PANNELS of a Saddle are two 
cuſhions, or bolſters, filled with cow, 
deer, or hoiſe hair, and placed un- 
der the ſaddle, one on each fide, 
touching the horſe's body, to pre- 
vent the bows or hands to gall ct 
hurt his back. Guillet's Gent. Did 
P. 1. in voc. 

Hey PANNICLE, in anatomy 
a fleſhy expanſion which, in hortes 
and ſeveral large animals, lies in 
mediately under the ſkin, and | 
made up of muſcular fibres, wher: 
by the ſkin is moved or drawn inte 
wrinkles, to ſhake off the duſt, flics 
or any thing elle that hang's loo 
upon the hair. It is moſt thick ar 
diſtinct over the ribs, flanks, fit 
of the belly; as alſo on both ſid: 
the neck; but adheres ſo to the ſbit 

that it is ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhet 
from it, but where the ſkin is loc! 
and moveable. It is alſo a great de 
fence, and ferves to keep a ho' 
warm in cold weather. Gzbſcu 
Diſeaſes of borſes. 
PANTON-SHOE, or PaxT4 
BLE-SHOE, a horſe's ſhoe contriv 
for receiving narrow and hoot-boun 
heels. Its ſpunges are much thick 
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the end, that the thickneſs of the in- 
fide of the ſhoe may hear up the 
heel, and throw or puſh it to the 
outhde. Panton-ſhoes are likewiſe 
proper for horſes that have falſe 
quarters. Guillef, See NARROW 
HEELS, &c. 

PARALYTIC Diſorders. See 
the article PALSY, 

PA RING à horſe's foot is to cut 
off his nails, that is, the horn and 
ſole of his foot, which is done with 
4 butteris, in order to ſhoe him. 
See Bur TERIS. Guillet. 

The original deſign of ſhoeing 
horſes was.undoubtedly intended as 
a preſervation of the hoof, and a de- 
fence of the ſole: but no one could 
think it neceſſary to pare away what 
he wanted to prelerve by the uſe of 
the ſhoes, becauſe that would be to 
at contraiy to his firſt principles, 
and deftroy his own work. This 
precaution could never be recom- 
amended, but in caſes where the 
horny ſole is uneven, inſomuch that 
the ſhee could not bear equally up- 
on it, which would take off from 
its neceſſary firmneſs; in ſuch a 
caſe, it may be reaſonable, other- 
wiſe jt would be very abſurd. La 
Foſſe's Obſervations on Hor ſes. 

In England, the ſmith or farrier 
holds the horſe's foot between his 
knees, in which poſture he pares the 
foot, {ets on the ſhoe, diives the 
nails, and rivets them ; and all this 
alone without any aſſiſtance from 
the groom, 

PART, in the manage, in french 
partir, is uſed to ſignify the motion 
and action of a horſe when put on 
at full ſpeed. From the horſe's 
parting to his ſtop there is common- 
ly two hundred paces of ground. 
To make your horſe pait with a 
good grace, you muſt put your bri- 
dle three fingers lower, and preſs 
gently with your heels, or only with 
the calves of your legs. See ECHA- 
PER, 
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To PART again, See REPART. 

External Pax Ts of athorſe's body. 
1. The hair. The hair and hide 
are in general all the hair and ſkin 
of the body of the horſe. 

2. The mane, which is the long 
hair op the horſe's neck. 

3. The topping ; or fore-top. 

4. The fetter-lock, or fet-lock ; 
which is the hair that grows behind 
the feet. 

5. The coronet, or cronet ; which 
is the hair that grows over the top 
of the hoofs. 

6. The brills; which are the 
hair on the eye-lids, 

The head, neck, and Breaſt. 1. 
The creſt, or criſt : this is the ridge 
on the upper part of the neck, where 
the mane grows. 

2. The neck: this is accounted 
all from the head to the breaſt and 
ſhoulders. 

3. The breaſt, briſket or cheſt ; 
which is the fore-part of the neck 
at the ſhoulders, down the fore-legs. 

4. The ſtar in the forehead. 

5. The rache down to the face; 
when the hair there is of another co- 
lour, different from the reft of the 
head. 

The body. 1. The withers; are 
the top of the ſhoulder-blades, at the 
ſetting on of the neck, 

2. The dock ; which is the place 
where the ſaddle is ſet, 

3. The navel-gall, 

4. The reins; which is all the 
middle of the back from the mane 
to the tail; the ridge of the back. 

5. The dock or ſtrunt; is the 
tail of the horſe, 

6. The fundament, or tuel; (i. e.) 
the arſe- hole. | 

7. The ſway, or ſwayed-back, 
is the hollow, or ſinking down of 
the back-bone. | 

8. The thropple. 

9. The girth- place; which is the 
fore- part of the belly. 

P 4 10. The 
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10. The belly; the middle of the 
b:liy where the navel is; the navel- 
place, 

- Tt. The flank; which is the 
hinder part ot the belly, next the 
ſheath. 

12, The groins, which are the 
hinder parts near the thighs, on each 
fide the ſheath, | 

13. The ſheath, is the looſe ſkin 
within which is the yard. 

14. The yard, is his byental. 

15. The nut; which is the bob 
at the end of his yard. 

76. The cods; which are the ſkin 
in which the ſtones are. 

17. The fillets; which are the 
fore- parts of the ſhoulders next the 
breaſts. 

18. The ſides; the nearer-fide, 
farther fide, riũng - ſide. 

19. The buttocks; theſe are the 
hinder parts of a horle's body, 

20. The top of the buttock ; which 
is that part next the ridge of the 
back and tail. 

The thighs and legs. 1. The ſtiffle, 
or ſtiffle · joint; is the firſt joint and 
bending next the buttock, and a- 
bove the thigh, which bends for- 
wards. 

2. The thigh ;'which is that part 
between the chambrel and ftifle- 
joint. f } 

3- The chambrel, or elbow ; 
which is the joint, or bending of the 
upper part of. the hinder leg, that 
bends backwards from the body. 

4. The ham and bight, or bought; 
which is the inward bent and bend- 
ing of the chambrel; it is alſo uſed 
for the bending of the knees in the 
foremoſt legs. | 

5. The hough, leg, or ſhank; 


which reaches from the chambrel to 


the fet-lack, or paſtern joint of the 

foot. ; 
6. The ſmall. of the leg, is the 
ſmall part of the legs, both in the 
hinder and ſore- legs. 
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7. The foul of the leg. 

3. The back finew of the leg, 
is the back of the leg, above the ſet. 
lock. 

9. The paſtern, fet-lock-joint, 
or ancle, is the joint in the fer- 
lock, which bends in all the feet for- 
wards, 

10. The coronet, is the foot a. 
bove the hoof of the ancle-joint, ſo 
called in all the feet. 

11. The curb. 

12. The ſhoulder, is that part 
which extends from the withers to 
the top joint of the thigh. 

13. The thigh; which reaches 
from the bent of the thigh to the 
knee. 

14. The knee, is the middle 
joint of the foremoſt leet, and which 
bends onwa:ds. 

15. The farther leg before, is 
the night leg before. 

16. The next, or nearer leg be- 
fore, is the left I-g of the riſing (ile 
before, or the riſing fide, 

The feet. 1. The hoof, or horn, 

2. The coffin; is the hollow of 
the hoof in which the foot is fixed, 
the foot fallen off. 

3. The fruſh, is the tender part 
of the hoof next the heel. 

4. The {ole of the foot. 

5. The frog of the foot 3 which 
ſome call the ball of the foot. 

6. The rift ot the hoof, is that 
part that is pared or cut off, it be- 
ing too long grown ; the ſpace be- 
tween the {ruſh and the heel. 

7. The heel, is the riling in the 
middle of the fol? ; the var: ow heel. 

8. The toes, are the fore-parts 
of the hocfs, the quarters, the in- 
ſides of the hoots, 

9. The paſtern, or foot, is that 
part under the ſet- lock, to the hoot, 
- PaRTs of a horſe's body proper ti 
bleed in, 1. It is uſual to bleed hor- 
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farey, mange, repletion, and ſe- 
yeral other diſtempers; and alſo by 
way of repletion, twice a-year, to all 


| horſes that feed well and labcur but 


little, 

2. Blocd is uſually taken from 
the temples, with a {mall lancet, 
for bites or blows on the eyes. 

3. Forriers have a lanctt made on 
purpoſe for opening of v: ins bene»th 
the tongue, for head-aches; or for 
heing diſguſted or over-heated by 
exceſſive labour, or for cholics, and 
the vives. 

4. It is uſual to bleed horſes in 
the griſtle of the noſe, without any 
rep aid whether they hit the vein or 
not; and this is alio for cholics, 
vives, and being much over- heated. 

5. Horſes are let blood in the 
middle of the plate, above the 
ſourth bar, with a lancet or ſharp 
horn, when they have been diiguſt- 
ed, harraſſed, or over-heated and 
dull, 

6. Blood is t+ken from the baſi 
lick, or thigh veins of hortes, for 
ſtrains in the ſhoulders, or the mange 
in thoſe parts, 

7. Horſes are blooded in the paſ- 
terns, with a fleam or a |ancet, tor 
ſtrains or infirmities in the hams or 
knees. 

8. They are let blood in the toes, 
with a buttrice, or drawing iron, 
for beating in the feet, and infirmi- 
ties in the legs, ſuch as ſwellings 
and oppreſſions of the nerves, 

9. The flank veins are ſometimes 
opened, with a ſmall lancet made 
for that purpoſe, for the ſarcy. 

10. Blood is drawn with fleams 
in the flat of the thighs, for blows 
and ſtrains in the haunches, 

11. They bleed in dhe tail or 
dock, with a long lancet, for a fe- 
ver and purſineſs. | 

PASSADE, in the wenage, is 
a tread, or way, that a horſe makes 
oitner than once upon the ſame ex- 
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tent of ground, paſſing and repaſ- 
ling from one end of it's length to 
the other, which cannot be done 
without changing the hand, or tuin- 
ing and making a demi-tour at each 
of the extremities of the ground, 
Hence it comes that there are ſe- 
vera] ſorts of paſſades, according to 
the different ways of turning, in or- 
der to part, cr put on again and re- 
turn upon the ſame piſte or tread, 
which we call cloſing the paſſade. 
See CLOSE and SERRER, 

A PASSADE of five times, or a 
demivolt of five times, is a demi- 
tour made at the end of the ſtraight 
line, one bip in, in five times of a 
gallop upon the haunches ; and at 
the fifth time ought to have cloſed 
the demivolt, and io preſent upon 
the paſſade-hre ſtraight and ready 
to return. The demivolts of five 
times or periods, are the moſt com- 
mon airs of changing the hand or 
turning, that are now practiſed. 

Furicus PasSaDESs, thoſe per- 
formed upon a {vil career, being 
meſtly uſed in duels, To make 
thele paſſades, you put your horte 
ſtraight forwards, and towards the 
extremity of the line make a half 
ſtop, keeping the horſe ſtraight with- 
out traverſing; then you make the 
demivolt at three times, in ſuch a 
manner, that the third time the 
horſe preſents ſtraight upon the paſ- 
fade line ready to fet out again upon 
a ſhort gallop. You continue this 
ſhort gallop half the length of the 
paſſade, then you put on furiouſly 


at full ſpeed ; and at the end of the 


paſſade mark a half top, and then a 
demivolt of three times. This you 
continue to do as long as the horie's 
wind and firenpth will hold. 
paſſade at full ſpeed, ſuppoſes that 
the horſe has an excellent mcuth, 
and requires ſtrength and agility 
both in the horſe and horſeman. 
There are but few horſes that are 
capable of it, PAS+- 
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Pass ADE of one time, is a demi- 
volt or turn, made by the horſe, in 
one time, of his ſhoulders and 
haunches.. To make this paſſade, 
which is the moſt perfect of all, the 
horſe ſhould Rand ſtraight upon the 
paſſade-line; and then purting for- 
wards, he forms a halt ſtop, making 
falcades two or three times in ſuch 
a manner, that he is ftill ſtraight 
upon the line ; and at the laſt time, 
he prepares to turn nimbly, and re- 
tain to fix his haunches as a center; 
fo that the demivolt is performed in 
only one time of the ſhoul lers: and 
tho' the haunches make likewiſe a 
time, they make it in the center, or 
upon the ſame ſpot, and de ferme a 
ferme, as the French call it. 
Raiſed, or high Pass A DES, are 
thoſe in which the demivolts are 
made in corvets. 
In all paſſades, the horſe ſhould, 
in making the demivolts, gather and 
bring in his body, 1 . his 

haunches accompany his ſhoulders, 
without falling back, or not going 
forward enough each time: and he 
ſhould go in a ſtraight line, with- 
out traverſing or turning his coup 
out of the line. Cuillet. 

PASSAGE, in the manage. To 
paſſage a horſe, is to make him go 
upon a walk or trot upon two piſtes 

or treads, between the two heels, 
and ſide- ways, ſo that his hips make 
2 tract parallel to that made by his 
moulders. It is but of late that 
paTaging upon a trot has been uſed, 
or formerly the word paſſage ſigni - 
ned walking a horſe upon two 
treads behind the two heels. 

A horle is paſſaged upon two 
ſtrait lines, along a wall or hedge : 
He is likewile paſſaged upon his own 
length upon volts, in going ſide- 
ways upon a circle, round a center, 
the ſemi-diameter being above his 
own length, ſo that he looks into 


the volt, and half his ſhou:ders go 
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before the croup. In all paſſaging, 
the horſe's outward fore-leg muſt 
croſt or lap a great deal cver the in- 
ward fore-leg, at every ſecond time 
he marks. In a paſſage of a walk, 
and that of a trot, the motion of the 
horſe is the ſame, only one is ſwiſter 
than the other. 
PASSAGE upon a flraight line, is 
a ſort of manage practiſed but little 
in France, but very much in Italy, 
and yet more in Germany. For 
this manage they chuſe a horſe that 
is not fiery, but has a good active 
motion with him, and leading upon 
a ſtrait line, upon a walk or trot, 
teach him to lift two legs together, 
one before and one behind, in the 
form of a St. Andrew's croſs, and in 
ſetting theſe two to the ground, to 
raiſe the other two alternately, and 
keep them a long while in the air, 
and that in ſuch a manner, that e. 
very time he gains a foot of greund 
forwards, The beauty of paſlaging 
conſiſts in holding the legs long in 
the air. The motion of the legs m 
this paſſage is the ſame with that of 
a walk or trot, for they go in the 
ſame order, and the only difference 
is, that in paſſaging upon a ſtrait 
line the legs are kept longer in the 
air. Your proud ſtately horſes, and 
thoſe whick are accuſtomed to this 
ſort of paſſage, are proper for a ca- 
rbufel, or a magnificent ſhew. The 
difference of a proud ſtately pranc- 
ing horſe, and a paſſaging one, con- 
ſiſts only in this, that your ſtately 
horſes do the former naturally, and 
do not keep their legs ſo long in the 
air as in paſſaging right out. 

But for a paſſage there is ſo much 
art required, that a horſe is two or 
three years in breeding to that man- 
age, and of ſix hoi ſes, tis very much 
two of them ſucceed in it. Guil- 

t. 
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and the coronet of the hoof. This 

t ſhould be ſhoit, eſpecially in 
midd!e-fized hories, becaute long 

ſterns are weak, and cannct ſo 
well endure travel. Some have 
them ſo long and flexible, that the 
horſe in walking almoſt touches the 
ground with them, which is a great 
imperſection, and a ſign of little or 
no ſtrength; ſuch horles not being 
fit for any fort of toil or fatigue, 

PASTERN- JOINT, called alſo the 
fetlock ot a horſe's leg, is the joint 
above the paſtern, which ſerves for 
a ſecond knee in each fore leg, and 
a ſecond ham or hough to each hin- 
der eg: A. horſe is long or ſhort 
jointed, according to the ſhortneſs 
or length of the paſtern, and the 
ſhort jointed is the beſt, 

The paſtern joint is ſaid to be 
crowned, when without being gal- 
led or hurt, there is a ſwelling rcund 
it, beneath the ſkin in form of a 
circle, and about half the breadth 
of one's finger: it proceeds from 
ſome humour gathered there thi ough 
much travel, and ſhews that the 
horſe's legs have been too much 
uſed. When the paitern joint ſwells, 
aſter travelling, —_ it every morn- 
ing and evening with a mixture of 
two parts of brandy and one of oil 
of nuts. If the ſwelling be large, 
apply the red honey charge, with a 
convenient bath; and if it be hard, 
lay on a pcultice of rue boiled in 
thick wine. Solleyſell. 

For other diſorders of the paſtern, 
ſee the article CRATCHES, INTER- 
FERING, PAINS, STRAINS, &c. 

PASTURE for horſes, See the 
article FEEDING of borſes. 

PATIN SHOE, a horſe-ſhoe fo 
called, under which is ſoldered a 
fort of half ball of iron, hollow 
within : it is uſed for hip-ſhot hor- 
ſes, and put upon a ſound foot, to 
the end, that the horſe not being 
able to ſtand upon that foot with- 
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out pain, may he conſtrained to fups 
port himſelf upon the lame foot, aud 
{o hinder the | Bat from ſhrivking, 
and the haunch from drying up, 
They I 'kewiſe clap patin-ſhoes upon 
horſes that are ſprained in the ſhoul- 
ders. Guillet, 

A great many ignorant preten- 
ders, when a horſe has been newly 
lamed in the ſhoulder, peg the other 
foot, or ſet on a pattin ſhoe to 
bring the lame ſhoulder upon a 
firetch ; and ſome turn them imme- 
diately out to graſs; but all this is 
very prepoſterous, and the direct 
way to render him incutably lame; 
a patin ſhoe beirg only neceſſary in 
old lameneſſes, where the muſcles 
have been a long while contracted. 
Gibſen's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 

PAW the ground: a horſe paws 
the ground, when his leg being ei- 
ther tired or painſul, he does not 
reſt it upon the ground, and fears to 
hurt himſelf as he walks. 

PEACH COLOUR & à horſe. 
See the article BLossou. 

PEARL; called alſo Pix, and 

EB, or any unnatural ſpot or thick 
film over an horſe's eye; proceeds 
frem ſome ſtroke or blow received, 
or from the fire or dam. The pear! 
is known by a litde round thick white 
ſpot, like a pear], (from which it 
took it's name) growing on the fight 
of the eye. 

As for the cure, it is the ſame as 
for blood-ſhotten eyes. See EYES 
and BLOOD - SHOTTEN EYEs. 
Ruflic Dict. 

PEAS, in dieting a horſe, See 
the article FEEDING of horſes. 

PERICARDIUM, in anatomy, 
the captula which includes the heat. 
Sce the article HEART. 

PERIPNEUMONY. See the 
article PLEURISY. 

PERITONZEUM; in anatomy, 
a double menbrane of an oval figure, 
which covers the whole guts, Its 

| inſide 


ſoundation of all airs. 
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Inſide is ſmooth, and lined with a 
mucus, which helps to keep the guts 

moiſt ; from this all the parts of the 
lower belly are furniſhed with their 
propet membranes. _ It has ſeveral 
igaments, by which the guts are 
tied in their proper ſituation, which 

reſerve them from being intangled 
by violent motions; and it alſo af- 
fords a ſtrong ligament to the liver; 
and within its duplicature are a vaſt 
number of veſſels, which have com- 
munication with all the parts of the 
lower belly. Gzbſon's - Diſeaſes of 
Horſes. 

PESATE, PESADE, or Po- 
SADE, in the manage, is the motion 
of a horſe that, in lifting or raihng 
his fore quarters, keeps his hind legs 
upon the ground, without ſtirring; 
ſo that he marks no time with his 
haunches, till his fore legs reach 
the ground. This motion is the 
true means, to fix his head and his 
| haunches, to make him ply and 

bend his fore thighs, and to hinder 
him from ftamping and clattering 
with his feet. If you defign to put 
your horſe to corvets, make peſates 
his firſt leſſon: for peſates are the 
See STOP, 
and HALF-STOP, Guillet. 

PHLEGM, one of the four hu- 
mours whereof the antient phyſicians 
thought the maſs of fluids in the 
animal ceconomy to conſiſt; being 
the ſame with what is otherwiſe cal - 
led pituita. Selleyſell gives a long 
catalogue of medicines proper for 
purging phlegm, 
 PHLEGMON, a ſpecies of tu- 
mour proceeding from blood, or more 

roperly from a plethora, is known 
by us heat, tenſion, and pulſation 
of the principal artery that conveys 
the blood into the part where the tu- 
mour is ſeated, when the veins and 
other returning veſſels are broke, 
or obſtructed,” fo as to cauſe an ac- 
cumulation, or, according to the 
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vulgar phraſe, a gathering. Cib/on's 
Diſcaſes cf Horſes, See the article 
TUMOUR. 

PIAFFEUR, 
4s a proud ſtately horſe, who, being 
full of mettle or fire, reſtleſs and 
forward, with a great deal of mo. 
tion, and an exceſſive eagerneſs to 
go forwards, makes this motion the 
more that you endeavour to keep 
him in, and bends his leg up to his 
belly: He ſnorts, traverſes, if he 
can, and by his fiery action ſhews 
his reſtleſſneſs, whence ſome, though 
very improperly, ſay, he dances. 

Such horſes as theſe, cr ſuch as 
are bred to paſſage upon a ſtrait 
line, are much admired in carov- 
ſels and magnificent feſtivals, See 
SNORT and PASSADE. Gruillet, 

PICKER, Horye-pricker, in the 
manage, is an iron inſtrument five 
or ſix inches long, bent or crooked 
on one ſide, and flat and pointed on 
the other, uſed by grooms to cleanſe 
the inſide of the manage horſes feet, 
and pick out the earth and ſand that 
has got into them. Guillet. 

PILLAR. Moſt great manages 
have pillars fixed in the middle of 
the manage-ground, to point out 
the center; but all manages in ge- 
neral have upon the fide or circum- 
ſerence, other pillars placed two 
and two, at certain diſtances, from 
whence they are called the two pil- 
lars, to diftinguiſh them from that 
of the center, 

When we ſpeak of the former, 
we call it working round the pillar, 
and when we refer to the other two, 
we call it, working between the 
two pillars. The pillar of the cen- 
ter ſerves to regulate and adjuſt the 
extent of ground, to the end that 
the manage upon volts may be per- 
formed with method and juſtneſs, 
and that they may work in a ſquare 
by rule and meaſure, upon four 
lines of the volt, which ought to be 
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imagined at an equal diſtance from 
the center. It ſerves likewiſe to 
bre?k unruly high mettled horſes, 
without endangering the rider, the 
horſe being tied to a Jong rope, one 
end of which is made faſt to a pil- 
Jar, and managed by a man placed 
by the pillar, which keeps the horſe 
in ſubjection, and hinders him from 
flying out, 

To break ſuch an unruly fiery 
horſe, and make him go forwards, 
put the caveſſon upon him, and 
make faſt the rope to the middle 
ring and to the pillar, trot him 
round the pillar without any perſon 
on his back, and fright him with 
the ſhambrier or rod, that he may 
know it, and fly from the leaſt ap- 
pearance of a blow. This done, 
ou may mount him round the pil- 
of and put him on, ſo as that he 
ſhall not be able either to rear up or 
to ſtop, in order to do milchief, for 
the dread of the ſhambrier will pre- 
vent all ditorders, and hinder htm 
from ſtopping. 

The Duke of Nezwcafile ſays, this 
is the only caſe in which the uſe of 
the pillar ſhould be ſuffered, for in 
general, he is ſo far from approving 
of the pillar, that he afhrms, it only 
ſpoils horſes, becauſe round it they 
& their 
eyes always fixed upon the fame ob- 
jets, know not how to manage elſe- 
where, but inſtead of obeying the 
hand and the heels, know nothing 
but the rope and the ſhambrier, In 
ſuch manages as have not thispillar, 
you muſt imagine a place where it 
ſhould be, that 1s, you mult con- 
ſider the middle of the ground as the 
center, in order to regulate and fa- 
cilitate manages upon rounds, See 
RoPE and ROPES. 

The two pillars are placed at the 
diſtance of two or three paces the 
one from the other. We put a horſe 


between theſe with a caveſſon of lea- 
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ther, or cord, mounted with two 
big ropes, that anſwer from the one 
pillar to the other. You mult ply 
your horſe with the caveſſon ropes, 
and make him riſe between the two 
lars: when once he has got a 
habit of curvetting with eaſe, he will 
give you a good ſcat on horſeback, 
and by the liberty of his poſture 
make you keep the counterpoife of 
your body, and teach you to ſtretch 
out your hams. Guillet. 

PINCHING, in horſemanſhip, 
a term uſed to expreſs a method of 
trying a horſe's mettle, or vigour, 
and of ſhewing it to a purchaſer 
when the creature is on fale, 

The whole method is, when the 
rider is on his back, he keeps him 
ſtanding ſtill, and keeping him faſt 
with the bridle hand, he applies the 
ſpurs to the hair of the ſides. If the 
horſe is impatient under this, and 
draws himſelf up, and wants to go 
forward, it is a fign of vigour and 
mettle. But the purchaſer ought to 
try the thing himſelf on the horſe's 
back ; for the jockies have the art 
of making the dulleſt horſe ſeem to 
have mettle in theſe trials, The 
purchaſer muſt alſo diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the reſtleſsneſs of the horſe 
under this treatment that ariſes from 
vigour, and that which arites from 
the horſe's being tickliſh, and which 
goes off immediately. See the ar- 
ticle METTLED. 

PISSING of blood. See the arti- 
cle STALING. 

PISTE, in the manage, is the 
tread or tract that a horſe makes 
upon the ground he goes over, This 
horſeman obſerves the piſte, he 
makes it his buſineſs to follow the 
tread, that is, he follows his ground 
regularly, without enlarging or nar- 
rowing, without traverſing or en- 
tabling; ſuch a horſe works well 
upon two treads; he works well 


with one piſte. Guillet. 
PLAIS- 
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© confiltence.” 
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PLAISTER, or PLASTER, in 


the farrier's diſpenſatory, a compo- 
fition made of oils, wax, rolin, 
guns, meals, roots, and many o. 
ther things reduced to powder, but 
ſo compounded and mixed with re- 
ſinous ingredients, that it keeps a 
ſolid form, and adheres cloſe to any 
part whereunto it is applied, All 
outward intentions of ripening, 
drawing, deterging, and repelling 
are aimed at by plaiſters; and in 
ſome caſes they are very lerviceab'e, 
though they are but little uſed to 
horſes, becauſe of the hair which 
makes them ſomewhat difficult and 
troubleſome ; and likewile as ſome 
of them are hard to be made; and 
therefore charges have chiefly taken 
place, inſtead of them, in the prac- 
tice of moſt farriers and horſemen, 
though in -fome caſes plaiſters are 
more convenient and uſeful than 
they; and are alſo of longer durati- 
on and continuance, We ſhall there- 
fore begin with thoſe diſpenſatory 
forms that are chiefly made uſe of 
in the compoſition of charges, or 
have otherwiſe obtained in the far- 
rier's practice. 

Diachylon, Take mucilage of 
© marſhmallow roots, fenugreek, 
© and linſeed, of each a pound; 
© old oil, three pounds; litharge, 
© one pound and an half; boil to a 
The litharge muſt 
be made into fine poder; and ſiſt- 


ed and boiled with the other ingre- 


cients in a wide mouthed pan that 
is not deep; if it is not of an high 
enough conſiſtence, when the wate- 
ry parts of the mucilage are evapo- 
rated, you mult put in more water, 
otherwiſe it will turn black : but the 
matter muſt be boiling hot when you 
put in the water, or eſſe taken off to 


be quite cold, otherwiſe it will flow 


over the pan. This a plaiſter of 
very great uſe as a cooler and drier 
and therefore many perſons cure 
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ſmall ſores with it ſpread upon cloth 
or leather, It is alſo the baſis of 
many extemporaneous forms, and 
is an admirable ingredient in moſt 
ſtrengthening charges, and other 
ſtrengthening plaiſters, 

Diachzlon with the gum. * Take 
of mucilage made of raiſins, figs, 
fenugreek, marſhmallow roots, 
and linſeed, half a pound; bird- 
lime and juices of orrice and 
ſquills, and ſheep's foot oil, of 
each an ounce and a half; oils of 
orrice, camomile and dill, of each 
eight ounces ; litharge in fine 
powder, one pound; turpentine, 
© three ounces; roſin and yellow 
© wax, of each two ounces ; firſt 
© boil the mucilage with the oils and 
„ litharge, till the litharge is tho- 
roughly diſſolved ; then mix the 
© other ingredients, keeping conti- 
* nually ſtirring. Laſt of all, add 
© bdellinm, ſagapenum, and am- 
© moniacum ſtrained ; and make a 
0 Fre to he formed into rolls, 
This is an admirable good plaiſter 
to ſoften and ſuppurate tumours ; 
being ſpread thick upon leather, or 
poured warm upon the part; firſt 
ſhaving away the hair, or to be 
mixed with charges or cataplaſms« of 
that intention, It does allo ſervice 
in being applied to finew-ſprains, or 
to any weak part, unleſs there be a 
too great 1 of humours, in 
which caſe, it would be apt to cauſe 
heat, pain and inflammation : but 
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when it is mixed with others that 


are repellent, it ſeldom has any ſuch 
effect. 

Mucilage PLAISTER, Take 
© mucilage of elm- bark, fenugreek, 
© and linſeed, of each four ounces 
© and a half; oils of camomile, Iil- 


© lies, and dill, of each an ounceand 
© a half; boilthe mucilage with the 
* oils, till the watery parts are con- 
© ſumed ; then take ammoniacum 
galbanum, ſagapenum, and opo- 

© ponax, 
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ponax, diſſolved and ſtrained with 
© vinegar, of each half an ounce 
« yellow wax cut into ſmall ſlices, 
© twenty ounces ; boil all together, 
till they be thoroughly incorpo- 
rated; and when the plaiſter is 
© removed from the fire, and almoſt 
© cold, take two drams of ſaffron in 
© fine powder, and ſiſt into it, ſtir- 
© ring till all be thoroughly mixed.” 
This is accounted the beſt ſuppura- 
tive plaiſter to ripen any ſwelling, 
and fit it to break; and becauſe it 
is of a ſoft conſiftence, it is very 
proper to be mixed with turpentine 
and meals, to be applied after the 
manner of a charge; or if it be ap- 
plied by itſelf, the beſt way is to 
ſhave away the hair, and pour it 
warm upon the part, ſpreading it 
very thick with a wooden ſlice, and 
laying over it flokes of the colour of 
the horſe ; it is very good to lay on 
wind galls, and all flatulent tumours 
on any part of a horſe's body; it 
will ſoon ripen the jelly, and make 
it turn to matter. 

De minio or Redlead Plaiſter. 
© Take redlead, nine ounces ; oil 
© of roſes, one pound and a half; 
© vinegar, fix ounces; boil to a 
due conſiſtence. 

This plaiſter requires much the 
ſame care in making as the diachy- 
Jon, and is good in all the ſame in- 


tentions. The red de minio is made 


thus, viz. Take red lead, one 
pound; oil of roſes, a pound and 
* a half ; yellow wax, half a pound; 
© boil to a conſiſtence.“ This is 
intitled to the ſame virtues as the 
other, but is apt to dry and turn 
brittle, 

De minio with ſoap. * Take 
* olive oil, two pounds; red lead, 
one pound; Caſtile ſoap, half a 
pound; firſt boil the red lead 
and oil, till they be incorporated 
* together ; adding a little vinegar 
to leparate the parts of the red 
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© lead; and when the watery parts 
* are evaporated, which may be 
* known by letting a little of it 
cool, and ſqueezing it between 
your fingers, if it ſticks, and no 
* water ſqueezes out, it is then 
enough, ſo that you may add your 
ſoap in thin ſlices; and when all 
is thoroughly incorporated, take 
it off the fire, and make it vp into 
rolls.“ 
This is an admirable good 
ter, and a great ſtrengthener of the 
nervous and ſinewy parts; and for 
that reaſon is very proper for horſes 
that cannot be fpared from riding 
or labour; it may be ſpread thick 
on leather, and applied to the giiev- 
ed part, the hair being firſt ſhaved 
away; and it will remove moſt 
pains in the joints or finews, after 
old ſtrains by hard labour, or any 
other accident, | 
Murcurial Plaifter. 


ny 
© frogs, No. 6. earth worms, half 
© a pound; hog's lard, two pounds ; 
© and as much white wine ; boil to 
© the confumption of the aquoſity, 
* that is, till the watery parts are 
© evaporated. Then ſtrain the lard ; 
© to which add a pound of litharge 
© and with freſh wine boiled till 
© they be incorporated. Then put 
© in wax, oil of bays, and ſpike, of 
© each four ounces; viper's fat, 
© three ounces ; frankincenſe, two 
© ounces ; and evphorbium in pow - 
© der, half an ounce, with quick- 
© filver, half a pound, firſt well in- 
* corporated with two ounces of 
© turpentine; liquid ſtorax, an ounce 
© and a half; and the oil of ſpike 
© likewiſe may be kept apart for 
* this ule, i. e. to :ncorporate 
© with the mercury, becauſe it 
© will work the eaſier, and take it 
© up the ſooner.” This is one of 
the beſt plaiſters that ever was fram - 
ed to diſſolve all nodes and hard 
ſwellings in any part of the body ; 
- 
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jt may be ſpread on leather very 
thick; and, the, hair being firit ſhav- 
ed away, may be applied to ſpavins, 
jardons, . ſplents, oſslets, and 
if they be not of any long ſtanding, 
it will either diſſolve them quite, or 
ſo far move the humours, that they 
will ripen and turn to impoſthuma· 
tion. It will cuie ſcabby or tetter- 
ous ulcers, and nothing is compar- 
able to it for wind galls, except 
cauſtic medicines ; all hard iwel- 
lings of the kerae's about the throat, 
or any other part will ſoon yield to 
it, It does the greatelt wonders 
imaginable in the cure of ulcers that 
are hard, and dead about the ed- 
ges ; applying it conſtantly ſpread 
over the pledgit or tent. It will al- 
ſo, by continual ule, ſoſten warts, 
rat-tails, ſcratches, and other hard 
gxcreſcences about the legs ard paſ- 
terns; and will waſte and diſſolve 
thoſe excreſcences that are ſolt and 
Spungy. If it be uſed as a cover over 
ulcers, it muſt be renewed every 
day, or every other day, Jike the 
dreſſings of a wound : but when it 
is applied to parts that are dry, it 
needs only be renewed as often as it 
begins to looſen. 

Sulphur PLAISTER of Rolundus, 
© Take balſam of ſulphur, three 
© ounces z yellow wax, half an 
© ounce; roſin, three drams; meit 
© them together ? and add myrrh in 


© fine powder, three ounces and a, 


© half ; and make them into a piail- 
© ter.” This is an admirable laive 
to dreſs wounds and ulcers, and 1s 
very proper for horſes that are 
obliged to travel; it being an ealy 
and no way troubleſome dreſſing. 

Hemlock PLAls TER with ammo- 
niacum. Take juice of hemlock, 
four ounces; vinegar ct ſquills 
and gum ammoniacum, of each 
eight ounces; diſſolve the gum 
with the juice over a gentle fire ; 
and continue ſtirring, till the 
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« juices are eyaporated ; and that 
* the whole 1s brought to the con« 
* filtence of an emplaſter. This is 
an excellent diſcutient plaiſter, and 
may be applied to diſſolve hard, 
knotty ſwellings in any part of the 
body of an horſe : it will alſo be 
of ſervice to an horſe that is diſeaſed 
in his ſpleen: or liver, and may be 
applied all over the part, ſhaving 
away the hair. 

Strengihenine PLAISTER, © Take 
common pitch, half a pound; 
de minio plaiſter, or diachylon, 
ſix ounces; common turpentine, 
two ounces; oil olive, half an 
ounce ; melt all theſe together, in 
a pipkin, over hot embers ; con- 
tinually ſtirring ; and when they 
are diſſolved, add bole in five 
pow er, four ounces ; dragon's 
blood, one ounce: myrrh and 
aloes in fine powder, of each an 
ounce and a half.” 

Another. * Take diachylon, or 
© de minio, four ounces, common 
pitch, half a pound; yellow wax, 
© two ounces ; oil olive, eight 
* ounces ; break the pitch into (mall 
pieces; cut the plaiſters and wax 
© into thin ſlices ; and diſſolve them 
© In the oil; tben add frankincenſe, 
* myrrh, maflich, and aloes in fine 
powder, of each an ounce ; dia- 
* gon's blood, and bole armoniac, 
c 
c 
c 
* 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 


of each two ounces z powder of 
galls, and cypreſs nuts, of each 
an ounce and a half; ſeeds of 
plaintain, pomegranate-bark, and 
balauſtines made into fine powder, 
of each fix drams; mix them al- 
together z, continually ſtirring, 
and if it be too hard, add a lit- 
tle oil of turpentine ; and make it 
into a mals fit to be formed into 
© rolls,” 
Theſe are fit to be applied to 
parts that have been newly ſtrain- 
ed or luxated; they may be ſpread 


on leather, ſhaving away the hairs 
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that vhen applied to a ſinew; but if it 
19 te to the ſhoulder, hip, or ſwayed 
du Whack, the better way is to diſſolve 
Fon = ind apply it chargewiſe all over 
we de part, covering it with flokes or 
ö 1 hair of the horſe's colour, and re- 
atv q newing it as often as it begins to 


be cumble, until the part is perfectly 
4 trengthened; Gibſon's Farrier's 


"—_— Diſpenſatory. 

Tak Anett SHOE. See the ar- 
— ticle HORSE SHOE, 

1 PLANE T-STRUCK, or 

n. MREW-RUNNING, as it is called 

* by ſome, is a diſtemper in horſes, 
an WMhing a deprivation of feeling or 

em rotion, not ſtirring any of the 

don; Wnembers, but that they remain in 

they o Game form as when the beaſt was 


hoe Neck ſeized with it. It proceeds 


gon omwetimes from choler and phlegm, 
5 ſuperabundantly mixed together, 


ſometimes from melancholy blood, 
being a col and dry humour which 
Kelle the hinder part of the brain; 
ſometimes from extreme heat and 


2 cold, or raw digeſtion, ſtriking in- 
* a to the veins ſuddenly; or laſtly, 
— ſom extreme hunger, occaſioned by 


long faſting. 


them Ik the diſeaſe proceeds from heat, 
cenſe, t. may be known by the hotneſs of 
” fine he horſe's breath, and the free 
dia- tching of his wind; but if from 
omac, Wold, by a ſtuffing and poze in his 
ler of ead. 

each W For the cure. Some preſcribe to 
ds ol bang a flint-ſtone over his head, or 
, and Wome cold iron, as an old ſcythe, 
der, Rer. others, to give him fifteen 
* al- Weeds of ſingle piony; others pre- 
rings Wcribe exercile before and aſter water; 
| a lit- Io mix hemp-ſeed in his provender, 
aße it ud to cauſe him to ſweat, by giv- 
J into ag him miſletoe of the oak, mul- 
5 ird-ſeed, ſeed of black poplar, cin · 
1 


te guefoil, germander, hyſſop, and St. 
train, Ions wort. Ruftic Did. 
ſpread ¶ The antient farriers and many of 


N per e Wan people to this day, when 
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they ſee a horſe or bullock have his 
limbs ſuddenly taken from him, 
and not being able to think what 
ſhould be the cauſe of ſuch an un- 
expected change, believe him either 
to be planet-ftruck or ſhrewrun : 
but theſe accidents are owing to the 
palſy, and therefore ſhould be treat- 
ed as directed in that diſorder, See 
PaLsY. Gibſon's Farrier's guide. 

PLANTED, a term uſed of a 
horſe, who is ſaid to be right plant- 
ed on his limbs, when he ſtands 
equally firm on his legs, and not 
one advanced before the other ; his 
legs ſhould be wider above than be- 
low, that is, the diſtance between 
his feet ſhould be leſs than between 
his fore-thighs, at that part next to 
the ſhoulders ; the knees ought not 
to be too cloſe, but the whole leg 
ſhould deſcend in a ftrait line, to 
the very paſtern-joint, and the feet 
ſhould be turned n: ither out nor in, 
the paſtern being placed about two 
fingers breadth more backwards 
than the coronet. As for the hind- 
hand, his jarrets or hams ſhould 
not be too cloſe, and the inſtep, 
which is betwixt the hock and the 
paſtern joint, ſhould ſtand perpen- 
dicular to the ground. Solley/e/l, 

PLaxTED-CoaT., See STAR- 
ING HAIR. ; 

PLATE-LONG, is 4 woven 
ſtrap, four fathom long, as broad 
as three fingers, andas thick as one, 
made uſe of in the manage for raiſ- 
ing a horſe's legs, and ſometimes 
for taking him down, in order to 
facilitate ſeveral operations of the 
Farrier. Guillet. 

PLAT-VEIN in a horſe, is a 
vein on the inſide of each fore-thigh; 
a little below the elbow, ſo called 
among common Farriers ; ſome call 
if the baſ/ilic vein. 

The bleeding of this vein may 
be flopped when cut, by filling the 
orifice with the wool of a rabbit, 
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or hare, and afterwards ſowing up 
the ſkin in two parts; upon which 
a little matter will gather together, 
but by greaſing the wound it will 
be healed in eight or nine days. 
See the article BLEEDING. 

PLETHORA, an overtulnefs of 
the blood veIfels, which may be dif- 
covered by a horſe's being purſive, 
when he is put to any kind of exer- 
ciſe; that is, if he be not actually 
aſthinatic, or broken winded; in 
which caſe bleeding wonderfully re- 
lie ves a horſe's breathing, by leſſen- 
ing the quantity of that fluid with 
which his lungs are inflited, or 
blown up. Bracken's Art of Farri- 
ery, See BLEEDING. 

PLEURA, in anatomy, is a ve- 
ry fine membrane that lines the 
whole inſide of the thorax or breaſt, 
the back part of it ſerving like a du- 
plicature to cover and incloſe the 
great veſſels within it that retain to 
the heart and Jungs, as its exqui- 
ſite ſmoothneſs preſerves the lungs 
from being hurt in their continual 
dilatations. This membrane is al- 
ways thought to be the ſeat of the 
pleuriſy in man, though I cannot 
fay, 1 have ſeen it often much af- 
felted in a horſe, even where the 
lungs have been rotten or inflamed. 
Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 

2 . 
MONY. Theſe diſorders have ſcarce 
been mentioned by any writer in 
farriery before Mr. Gibſon, who, 
by frequently examining the car- 
caſes of dead horſes, has found 
them ſubject to the different kinds 
of inflammations here deſcribed. 
He has often diſcovered. matter on 
the pleura, making its way into the 
cheſt ; he has found in ſome horſes 
the whole ſubſtance of the lungs 
black, and full of gangrened water; 
and in others, abſceſſes of various 
fixes; and in ſhort, inflammations 
in every bowel, He has frequently 
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ſeen the blood veſſels ſo over loads * ſome 
that the blood has burſt out of oil * his f 
ſmaller veſſe}:, and run over t * ing ; 
carcaſes in many places, while . © ning 
collar maker was fleaing off tei * lie « 
hides 3 and on cutting open t © reins 
larger veſſels, the blood has guteWl pern 
out as from a fountain, filling offer 
the cavity of the body, an evide * ſtanc 
proof that plentiful evacuation h * and 


been neglected. In order to dif 
guiſh theſe diſorders from othe 
we ſhall defcribe the ſymptoms i 
Mr. G:bſon's own words. 

© A pleuriſy then, which is: 
inflammation of the plenra, an 
a peripneumony, which is an in 
flammation of the lungs, ha 
ſymptoms very much alike, wit 
this difference only, that in 
pleuriſy, a horſe ſhews great un 
eaſineſs, and ſhifts about fro 
place to place; the fever, whic 
at firſt is moderate, riſes ſudden! 
very high in the beginning; 
often ſtrives to lie down, | 
ſtarts up again immediately ; an 
frequently turns his head toward 
the affected fide, which has cauſe 
many to miſtake a pleuretic dil 
order for the gripes; this ſign be 
ing common tv both, though wit 
this difference. In the gripes 
horſe frequently lies down, an 
rolls ; and when they are violent 
he will alſo have convulſive twitch 
es; his eyes being turned up, an 
his limbs ftretched out, as if! 
was dying; his ears and fe 


ways 
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ſometimes occaſtonally hot, z The 
ſometimes as cold as ice; he fal te far 
into profuſe ſweats, and then int firong 
cold damps ; ſtrives often to fialf of bloo 
and dung, but with great pail more; 
and difficulty, which ſymptom bate, tl 
generally continue till he has ſong 2 quar 
© relief; but in a pleuriſy, a horſe krge, 
© ears and feet are always burnin that ar. 
© hot ; his mouth parched and dry * 


© his pulſe hard and quick, eue 
| | « ſome 
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' © lie down; 
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e ſometimes when he is nigh dying; 
© his fever is continued and inereaſ- 
ing; and though in the begin- 
ning he makes many motions to 


afterwards, he 
© reins back as far as his collar will 
© permit, and makes not the Jeaſt 
© offer to change his poſture, but 
© ſtands panting with ſhort ſtops, 
© and a diſpoſitron to cough, till he 
has relief, or drops down. 

In a peripneumony, or inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, ſeveral of the ſymp- 
toms are the fame, only in the be- 
ginning, he is lefs active, and 
never offers to lie down during the 
whole time of his fickneſs ; his fever 
is ſtrong, breathing difficult, and 
attended with a ſhort cough ;z and 
whereas in a pleuriſy, a horſe's 
mouth is generally parched and dry, 
in an inflammation of the lungs, 
when a horſe's mouth is open, a 
roapy ſlime will run out in abun- 
dance; he gleets alſo at the noſe a 
reddiſh or yellowiſh water, which 
kicks like glue to the infide of his 
noſtrils, 

In a pleuriſy, a horſe heaves and 
works violently at his flanks, with 
great reſtleſſneſs; and for the moſt 
part, his belly is tucked up, but in 
an inflammation of the lungs, he 
aways ſhews fullneſs; and the 
working of his flanks is regular, 
except after drinking and ſhifting 
bis poſture ; and his ears and feet 
are for the moſt part cold, and of- 
ten m damp ſweats, 

The cure of both theſe diſorders is 
the fame. In the beginning, a 
trong horſe may loſe three quarts 
of blood, the next day, two quarts 
more; and if ſymptoms do not a- 
date, the bleedings muſt be repeated 
2 quart at a time: for it is ſpeedy, 
urge, and quick repeated bleedings 
that are in theſe caſes chiefly to be 
depended on. But if a horſe has 

any previous weaknels, or ig 
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old, you muſt bleed him in leſs 
quantities, and oftner, Mr, Gib- 
ſon recoramends rowels on each fide 
the breaſt, and one on the belly; 
and a bliſtering ointment to be 1ub- 
bed all over his briſket upon the 
foremoſt ribs. 

The diet and medicines ſhould be 
both cooling, attenuating, relaxing 
and diluting, and the horſe ſhould 
have warm maſhes, and plenty of 
water, or gruel. The following 
balls may be given thrice a day. 
© Take of ſpermaceti and witre, of 
© each one ounce; oil of anniſeed, 
© thirty drops, honey, to 
© make a ball.” A pint of barley- 
water, in which and liquo- 
rice root have been boiled, ſhauld 
be given after each ball, to which 
the juice of lemons may be added; 
and if the lungs are greatly oppreſ- 
fed with a dry, mort cough, two ar 
three hornfuls of the decoction may 
be _ three or four times a day, 
with four ſpoonfuls of honey and 
linſeed oil; a ftrong decoftion of 
the rattle ſnake root is alſo much 
recommended in plevuritic diſorders, 
and may be given to the quantit 
of two quarts a day, ſweetened with 
honey. It remarkably attenuates the 
blood, and diſperſes the inflamma- 
tion; and in ſome parts is deemed 
a ſpecific for this camplaint, An 
emollient glyſter ſhould be injected 
once a day, to which may be added 
two ounces of nitre or cream of tar- 
tar, 

In two or three days he will pro- 
bably run at the noſe, and begin to 
feed: but ſhould he not, and con- 
tinue hot and ſhort breathed, you 
muſt bleed him again, and give the 
following glyſter. 

© Take ſenna and marſhmallows, 
© of each two ounces; fennel and 
© bay-berries, of each one ounce; 
© boil in five pints of water to two 
© quarts, pour off the clear, and 

Q 2 © add 
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add four ounces of purging ſalts ; 
© two or three of ſyrup of buck- 
© thorn, and half a pint of linſeed 
© or common oil.“ If by theſe 
means he grows cooler, and his 
pain moderates, repeat the glyſter 
the next day, unleſs it has worked 
too much; then intermit a day, 
and when he comes to eat ſcalded 
bran and picked hay, leave off the 
balls, and continue only the decoc- 
tion, with now and then a glyſter. 

But let it be obſerved, that a 
Horſe ſeldom gets the better of thoſe 


diſorders, unleſs he has relief in a 


few days ; for if the inflammation 
is not checked in that time, it uſu- 
ally terminates in a gangrene, or 
collection of matter, which for want 
of expeRoration ſoon ſuffocates him. 
But as pleuritic diſorders are apt 
to leave a taint on the * 

reat care ſhould be taken of the 

orſe's exerciſe and feeding, which 
ſhould be light and open for two or 
three weeks. Thus, a quartern of 
bran ſcalded with a ſpoonful of hon- 
ey and flower of brimſtone may te 
be given every day, with two or 
three ſmall feeds of oats ſprinkled 
with chamberlye. Inſtead of the 
bran, for a change, give about a 
quart of barley ſcalded in a double 
infuſion of hot water, that it may 
be ſoftened, and the water given to 
drink, His exerciſe ſhould be gra- 
dual in an open air and fair wea- 
ther; and when his ſtrength is re- 
covered, a gentle purge or two 
ſhould be given ; that of rhubarb, 
when it can be afforded, is beft; or 
the purging drink already recom- 
mended for this purpoſe. 

There is allo an external pleuriſy, 
or inflammation of the muſcles be- 
tween the ribs, which, when not 
properly treated, proves the foun- 
dation of that diſorder called the 
cheſt founder: for if the inflam- 
mation is not diſperſed in tune, and 
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the viſcid blood and juices ſo atte. 
nuated by internal medicines, that 
a free circulation is obtained, ſach 
a ſtiffneſs and inaQivity will remain 
on theſe parts, as will not eaſily be 
removed, and which is generally 
known by the name of Cheſt-foun- 
der. See the article CHEST-Foux. 
DERING, 

The membrane which ſeparates 
the lungs, and more particularly 
the diaphragm or midrift,is often al. 
lo inflamed, which is ſcarce to be 
diſtinguiſhed from the pleuriſy ; on- 
ly in this, that when the midriff is 
greatly inflamed, the horſe will 
ſometimes be jaw-ſet; and his 
mouth fo much cloſed, that nothing 
can be got in; but the method o 
_ is the ſame. Gibſon apud Bari. 

. 

POGE, a cold in a horſe's head, 
Ruſtic Dif, See the article 
COLD. 

 POINSON, in the manage, is a 
little point, or piece of ſharp-point- 
ed iron, fixed in a wooden handle, 
which the Cavalier holds in his right 
hand when he means to prick a 
leaping-horſe in the croupe, or be- 
yond the end of the ſaddle, in or- 
der to make him yerk out behind, 
Guillet, 

POINTS, or, Tots of a how d 
a ſaddle. See Bows. 

PoINnT. A horſe is ſaid to make a 
point, when in werking upon volts 
he does not obſerve the round regu- 
larly, but putting a little out of his 
ordinary ground, makes a fort of 
angle, or point, by his circular 


tread. Guillet. 


POLL-EVIL, an abſceſs in the 
nape of the neck, or poll of the 
horſe, formed in the finews between 
the noll-bone, and the uppermot 
vertebra of the neck, juſt behind 
the ears. If it proceeds from blows, 
bruiſes, or any external violence 
at firſt, bathe the ſwelling often * 
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hot vinegar ; and if the hair be fret- 
ted off with an ouzing through the 
ſkin, make uſe of two parts ot vine- 
gar, and one of ſpirit of wine: but if 
there be an itching with heat and 
inflammation, the ſafeſt way is to 
bleed, and apply poultices with 
bread, milk, and elderflowers : 
this method, with the aſſiſtance of 
phyſic, will frequently diſperſe the 
ſwelling, and prevent this evil, 
But when the tumour is critical, 
and has all the ſigns of matter, the 
beſt method then is to forward it, 
by applying poultices made of rye 
flower, oatmeal, or bailey meal, 
firlt pretty thick, and then into a 
proper conſiſtence with ointment of 
marſhmallows, or with hog's lard, 
and oil of turpentine. When the 
tumour is ripe and full of. matter, 
it may either be opened or ſuffe ed 
to heak of itſelf; if opened with a 
knife, great care ſhould be taken to 
avoid the tendinous ligament that 
runs along the neck, under the 
mine 3 when the matter is on both 
lides, the opening muſt be made on 
each fide, and the ligament remain 
undivided. 

It the matter flows in great quan- 
tities, reſembles melted glue, and 
is of an oily conſiſtence, it will re- 
quire a ſecond inciſion; eſpecially, 
If any cavities are diſcovered by the 
finger or probe, thele ſhould be o- 
pened by the knife, the orifices 
made depending, and the wound 
dreſſed with the common digeſtive 
of turpentine, honey, and tincture 
of myrrh; and aſter digeſtion, 
with the precipitate ointment ; or 
waſh the ſore with the following 
made hot; and fill up the cavity 
with tow ſoaked in it. Take 
* vinegar, or ſpirit of wine, half 
* a pint; white vitriol diſſolved in 
© ſpring water, half an ounce ; tinc- 
* ture of myrrh, four ounces, 


This may be made ſharper, by 
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adding more vitriol : but if the fleſh 
is very Juxuriant, it ſhould firſt be 
pared down with a knife, before the 
application; with this ' waſh alone 
Mr, Gibſon has cured this diſorder 
without any other formality of dreſ- 
ſing z waſhing with it twice a day, 
and laying over the part aquantity of 
tow ſoaked in vinegar and the white 
of eggs beat together. This laſt ap- 
plication will ſerve inſtead of a band- 
age, as it will adhere cloſe to the 
poll, and come off eaſy when there 
is occaſion to dreſs, Some waſh 
with the phagædenic water; and 
then fill up the abſceſs with looſe do- 
ſils of tow ſoaked in ægyptiacum, 
and oil of turpentine made hot, and 
continue this method till the cure 1s 
effected. 

But the moſt compendious me- 
thod of cure is found by obſervation 
to be by ſcalding, as the farriers 
term it, and is thus proſecuted 
when the ſore is foul, of a bad dil- 
poſition, and attended with a pro- 
ſuſion of matter. Take corroſive 
ſublimate, verdigreaſe in fine 
powder, and Roman vitriol, of 
each two drams; green copperas, 
half an ounce; honey or ægyptia- 
cum, two ounces ; oil of turpen- 
tine and train oil, of each eight 
ounces ; rectihed ſpirit of wine, 
four ounces ; mix together in a 
© bottle.” Some make their ſcald- 
ing mixture milder, uſing red pre- 
cipitate inſtead of the ſublimate, 
and white vitriol inſtead of the blue; 
the following has been ſuceeſsfully 
uſed for this purpoſe, viz, half an 
ounce of verdigreaſe, half a pint of 
train oil, four ounces of oil of tur- 
pentine, and two of oil of vitriol. 

The manner of ſcalding is, firſt 
to clean the abſceſs well with a piece 
of ſponge dipped in vinegar ; then 
put a ſufficient quantity of the mix- 
ture into a ladle with a ſpout, and 
when it is made ſcalding hot, pour 
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in into the abſceſs, and cloſe the 
lips together with one or more ſtich- 
es. This is to remain in feveral 
days ; and if good matter appears, 
and not in an over great quantity, 
it will do well without any other 
dreſſing but bathing with ſpirit of 
wine; if the matter flows- in great 
abundance, and of a thin conſiſt- 
ence, it muſt be ſcalded again, and 


repeated till the matter leſſens and 


thickens. 

Theſe hquid corroſive dreſſings a- 
gree well with horſes whoſe fibres 
are ſtiff and rigid, and whoſe juices 
are oily and viſcid; in this caſe they 
contract the veſſels of the tendons 
on the hind part of the head, and 
upper part of the neck, which are 
continually ſpewing out a matter or 
ichor that can hardly be digeſted, or 
the profuſion abated without ſuch 
applications as theſe, Gihſon apud 
Bartlet. 

PONTLEVIS, in the manage, 


is a diſorderly reſiſting action of a 


horſe, in diſobedience to his rider, 
in which he rears up ſeveral times 
running, and riſes 1 upon his hind 
legs, that he is in danger of coming 
over. It is cured by clapping ſpuis 
ſmartly to him, as bis forefeet are 
returning to the ground. Guillet. 

PORTER, to carry, is uſed, in 
the french manage, for diretting 
or puſhing on a horſe at pleaſure, 
whether forwards, upon turns, &c. 
Guillet. 

PORUS RILIARIUS, or GALL 
PiPs, in anatomy, See the article 
Gail, 

POSADE, or PESATE. See the 
article PESATE, | 

POWDERS, in the Farriet's 
Diſpenfatory. There are many 
things ordered to be preſerved in 
powder, which in themſelves are 
very unfit for it: for ſome, parti- 
cularly ſpices, and all aromatics, 


as they abound with volatile parts, 
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are very apt to loſe their vertue; 
others that have any ingredients of 
a fat and unctuous nature, will, 
when kept any time in powder, 
turn rancid or muſty ; 4 of this 
kind are divers ſeeds, and ſome mu- 
cilaginous roots; the one being di- 
veſted of its outward caſe or ſkin, 
and the other of its bark ; and like- 
wiſe having its ſolidity deſtroyed by 
powdering, ſo that they are ſpoiled 
of their virtue by the leaſt impreſ- 
ſion of a moiſt air; and ſome are e- 


ven difficult enough to be preſerved 


though their natural texture be no 
way altered. Therefore all theſe 
powders, excepting ſuch as are 
compounded — very dry ingredi- 
ents, woods, and ſome particular 
roots or herbs: or the powders of 
earths, and metals, &c. ought only 
to be made in a ſmall quantity, that 
ſome may be conſtantly in readi- 
nels for balls or drinks; other- 
wile, if they be long kept, they 
will be liable to one or other of the 
inconvenencies we have already 
taken notice of. 

Cordial PowDERs, Take rue, 
marjoram, and pennyroyal dried, 
of each an ounce; cinnamon, 
roots of angelica, gentian, galin- 
gals, zedoary, cloves, mace, and 
indian leaf, or rather betony, of 
each ſix drams; ſpikenard, car- 
damoms, the greater and leſs, of 
each two drams ; yellow ſanders, 
aloes wood, and long pepper, of 
each half an ounce ; ginger, ſaf- 
fron and flowers of roſemary or 
lavander, of each three drams ; 
make all of them into a fine pow- 
der, which keep in a bottle well 
corked, or in a wide mouthed 
glaſs covered with a hog's blad- 
der, careſully tied over with a 
© piece of leather.“ This is an ex- 
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cellent cordial, and may be given 
to the quantity of an ounce, or an 
ounce and a half, when an horſe's 
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irits have been exhauſted and 
waſted by any lingering ficknels, 
It is alſo very ſerviceable in the ſtag- 
„ and in all diſorders of the 
head ; the propereſt vehicle is milk 
water, with a ſmall. quantity of 
com d briony-water 3 or it may 
de given in warm ale. 
dial PowWo ER for the Staggers, 
Take roots of piony, dittany, mi- 
( ſletae of the oak, of each two oun- 
© ces; rue, myrrh, caſtor and ſaffron, 
© of each an ounce; native cinna- 
bar, half a pound; make them 
into a fine powder,” This is not 
enly a good cordial in all caſes 
where a horſe. is ſubject to reel and 
tagger, but an effectual cure, un- 
eis tome deadly indiſpoſition be the 
occaſion of theſe Silorders, The 
belt way of giving it is to make it 
into a ball the quantity of an ounce, 
or an ounce and a half mixed with 
half an ounce of galbanum, or aſſa 
ſetida, and a fufficient quantity of 
honey. | 
PowDER of Diapente. * Take 
© gentian, bir:hwort, round or long 
© bay berries, myrrh, ſhavings of 
© ivory, of each a like quantity; 
make them into a powder, and 
keep in a glaſs cloſe ſtopped.” 
This is recommended for all diſea- 
ſes, and reckoned a good antidote 
againſt ſickneſs and all manner of 
infection: but the method of giv- 
ing a fingle doſe or two can have 
but little efficacy ; it being chiefly 
appropriated to chronical diſeaſes, 
or the yellows and jaundice, the diſ- 
orders of the reins, and kidneys, 


the diſtempers of the breaſt, and all 


luggiſh and heavy indiſpoſions. 
ianiſum, or c PowDER 
of aniſe-ſeeds. * Take aniſe- ſeeds, 
two ounces and an half; liquor- 
"ice and maſtich, of each one 
* ounce; ſeeds of fennel, carra- 


* ways, galingals, mace, ginger, 
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© and cinnamon, of each five drams; 
of long white and black pepper, 
* calſra bark, calaminth, and pel- 
© litory of Spain, of each two 
© drams ;z cardamoms the greater, 
© cloves, cubebs, ſpikenard, and 
© ſaffron, of each one dram; mix, 
© and make them into powder.“ 
This is trom the London Diſpenſato- 
ry, and is accounted both a pecto- 
ral, a cordial, and expeller of wind; 
and may be given very. profitably to 
horſes in all caſes arifing from wind 
and flatulency in the bowels ;z and 
as it is endowed with theſe proper - 
ties, it cannot but be of extraor- 
dinary ſervice to broken winded, 
purſive, or conſumptive horſes, who 
requite all the helps that can be pro- 
poſed from ſuch a medicine; it is 
likewiſe profitable in all cold and 
heavy diſpolitions; and nothing con- 
duces more to health, and to preſerve 
from chronical diſcaſes. It may be 
given from an ounce to two ounces. 
PowDER fo firengthen theflomach, 
and reſtore the appetite.» * Take 
« genizan root, halt a pound; 
« myrch, bay berries, and birth- 
wort, round or long, of each 
four ounces ; galingals, zedoary, 
and the bark ot Sevil oranges, ot 
each three ounces; camomile 
flowers, and tops of centaury 
well dried, of each two ounces ; 
| ſaffron, cubebs, and long pepper, 
of each half an ounce, Make all 
theſe into a powder, and keep 
* them in a galleypot or glaſs well 
© covered.” This can be given no 
other way than in manner of a 
drench, or made up into a ſtiff 
paſte, which may be done with ſy- 
rup of lemons, or with common. 


honey. The doſe is from an ounce 


to two ounces every morning, keep- 
ing the horſe tied up to the rack 
for an hour there-after ; a continu - 
ed ule of this for ſome time will ſoon 
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recover an horſe's appetite, and 
make him thrive. 

Strengthening and aſtringent POW - 
DER. Take comfrey roots, and 
© Solomon's ſeal, of each half an 
© ouncez ſeeds of henbane and 
© white poppies, of each one dram ; 
© bole armoniac, Japan earth, (or 
© a double quantity of the bole) of 
© each three drams; gum traga- 
© canth, gum arabic, and dragon's 


© blood, of each a dram and an 


© half; red roſe leaves dried, half 
© an handful ; beat them, and mix 
them.“ This may be given at 
twice, It it very good in all hæ- 
morrhages; and all diſorders ariſing 
from 0 and defluxions ; it is 
alſo of ſervice in looſneſſes of the 
belly, and in all inward wounds 
and bruiſes, It may be given in 
an hornſul of red wine or ſtale beer, 
and may be continued every day 
once or oftner until the ſymptoms 
are gone off. 

Pectoral and balſamic POWDER. 
© Take dried maiden-hair, and 
© colts foot, of each two ounces ; 
© liquorice, elecampane, and e- 
© ringo, of each four ounces ; flour 
© of brimſtone, half a pound ; fen- 
© nel ſeeds, coriander-ſeeds, cum- 
min feeds, aniſe-ſeeds, of each 

© twelve drams; cinnamon and 
© long pepper, of each half an 
© ounce ; make them into powder.” 

This, if it be carefully prepared, 
will keep good three or four months; 
two ounces of it every day, keeping 
the horſe warm, and giving him 
moderate exerciſe, will remove a 
cold or purſiveneſs. It is alſo good 
in all obſtructions of the lungs and 
liver, or any part of the viſcera. 

A drying, abſorbent POWDER, 


© Take white chalk, and burnt 


* © hartſhorn, bole armoniac, half an 
© ounce ; make them into a powder 
© for one doſe.” This may be mix- 
ed in a horſe's water to drink, 
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when you perceive him eat clay or 
mud out of the wall ; and they will 
dry up thoſe juices that are offcnfin 
to his ſtomach. It is alſo very good 
in all rheums and defluxions. 

PowDER for inward bruiſes and 
Twounds, Take fine bole, an 
© ounce z ſpermaceti, half an ounce; 
* dragon's blood and gum traga- 
© canth, of each two drams ; make 
© a powder for one doſe.” If the 
horſe be weak or [ow in his ſpirits, 
a little nutmeg or ſome other oily 
ſpice may be mixed with it, 

PowDER for the eyes. Take 
© crabs eyes prepared, and white 
* ſugar candy, or double refined 
© loat ſugar, of cach two drams; 
© tutty finely levigated, one dram; 
* ſugarof lead, half a dram; make 
them into a powder.“ This is 
very good to dry up all rheums in 
the eyes, and to take off the heat and 
infammation, being blown into 
them with a quill. 

POWDER to promote urine. 

© Take roots of marſhmallows, and 
£ ſaxifrage, carefully diied, of 
© each two ounces, roots of paiſley, 
© ſparrow graſs, and ſtrawberries, 
© of each an ounce; ſalt petre, or 
* ſal prunellz, an ounce and a half; 
© beat the roots very well, and 
© then add the ſalt, pounding and 
© incorporating them together. 
This may be given with. good 
ſucceſs in alone of the kid- 
neys and u inary paſſages, from 
an ounce to two ounces. 
It is alſo very proper to be given 
once a day in dropſies, and the yel- 
lows, in the mange, farcy, and al- 
moſt in all chronical diſtempers. 

An alexipharmic POWDER, or 4 
Powder againſt malignant diſtempers. 

© Take rue, ſcordium, and ca- 
© lamint, of each two ounces ; con- 
* trayerva and virginian ſnake root 
© of each an ounce; ſaffron. half 


© an ounce ; make them into pov: 
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der.“ The doſe is two ſpoonfuls 
in warm ſtale beer, or white wine, 
or it may be given in penny royal 
water, hyſſop water, or milk wa- 
ter, with a daſh of treacle water. 
This may be given twice a day un- 
til the fever abates. 

Purging POWDER, Take cream 
© of tartar and ſenna, of each two 
© ounces ; cloves, cinnamon, ga- 
© lingals, biſhop's weed, of each 
* two drams ; diagridium, half an 
© ounce; powder them together ac- 
* cording to art. This is a very 
fafe and eaſy purge, and may be 
given to the quantity of an ounce, 
or an ounce and a half, made upin- 
into a paſte, with flour and butter. 

A worm PowpeR from Dr. 
Quincy. * Take tin reduced to pow- 
der, coralline and worm ſeeds, 
of each an ounce ; ſavin and fat- 
* fron, of each a dram, mix and 
make a powder, according to 
Dart.“ This is ſaid to be an infal- 
lible remedy againſt worms. It 
may be given almoſt in any cir- 
cumſtance without prejudice. Its 
doſe to a horſe is from half an ounce 
to -an ounce, The beſt way of 
giving it is, by making it into a 
paſte or ball, with a fuffcient quan- 
tity of honey. Gibſon's Farrier's 
Diſpenſatory. 

PRESS, in the manage. A 
horſe is ſaid to reſiſt, or preſs upon 
the hand, when either through the 
{tiffneſs of his neck, or ſrom an ar- 
dour to run too much a head, he 
ſtretches his head againſt the horſe- 
man's hand, refuſes the aid of the 
hand, and withitands the effects of 
the bridle. 

If your horſe is too fiery, and 
preſſes upon the hand, endeavour 
to pacify him, by making him go 
more ſoftly, and pulling him back- 
wards; and if it proceeds from a 
ſtiffneſs of the ſhoulders and neck; 
you mult ſupply him with a caveſ- 
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ſon made after the Duke of Newweaf- 
tles way. See HEAvx. 

PRESS is alſo uſed for puſhing a 
horſe forewards, by aſſiſting him 
with the calves of your legs, or e- 
ven ſpurring him, in order to make 
him go on. Guillet. 

PRICK, or Pix cn, in the ma- 
nage, is to give a horſe a gentle 
touch of the ſpur, without clapping 
them hard to him. To prick or 
pinch, is an aid; but to appuyer, 
or bear hard with the ſpur, is cor- 
rection. 

PRICKING of @ horſe's foot is 
the hurt received by a nail drove 
too far into the foot, fo as to reach 
the quick, or preſs the vein in the 
| wor fout when he is ſhod. Guil- 

t, 

PRICE T, otherwiſe called ac- 

cleyed, cloyed, or retrait, &c, in 


'reipe&t to horſes, ſignifies only the 


having a prick by negligence of the 
farrier in driving the nails, by their 
weakneſs, ill peinting, or breaking 
them, which if not preſently taken 
out, will, in time, break out into 
a ſoul fore : You may diſcern it by 
the horſe's going lame; but if you 
would know it more certainly, 
pinch him round the hoof with a 
pair of pincers, and when you 
come.to the place aggrieved he will 
ſhrink in his foot; or elſe you may 
try where he is pricked by throwing 
water on his hoof, for that place 
where he is hurt will be ſooner dry 
than the reſt. See the artieles 
FEET, SHOEING, and RETRAIT, 
Ruftic Dict. 

PULSE of a horſe. The ſtruc- 
ture of the arteries, being premiſed, 


it will be ealy to account for their 


pulſation, See the article ARTE- 


RY. 


When the left ventricle of the 
heart conttacts, and throws its blood 


into the great artery, the blood in 


the artery is not only thruſt for- 
wards 
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wards towards the extremities, but 
the channel of the artery is likewiſe 
dilated, becauſe fluids, when they 
are preſſed, preſs again to all ſides ; 
and their preſſure is always perpen - 
dicular to the ſides of the contain- 
ing veſſels: but the coats of the ar- 
ter y, by any ſmall impetus may be 
diſtended. Therefore, upon the 


contraction of the heart, the blood 


from the left ventricle will not only 
preſs the blood in the artery for- 
wards, but both together will diſ- 
tend the ſides of the artery, When 
the impetus of the blood againſt the 
fides of the artery ceaſes ; that is, 
when the left ventricle ceaſes to con- 
tract, then the ſpiral fibres of the 
artery, by their natural elaſticity, 
return again to their former ſtate, 
and contract the channel of the ar- 
tery, till it is again dilated by the 
ſyltole of the heart. This diaſtole 
of the aitery is called its pulſe ; and 
the time the ſpiral fibres are return- 
ing to their natural ſtate is the dit- 
tance between two pulſes. This 
pulſe is in all the arteries of the bo- 
dy at the fame time: for whilſt the 
blood is thruſt out of the heart into 
the artery, the artery being full, the 
blood mult move in all the arteries 
at the ſame time, and becauſe the 
arteries are conical, and the blood 
moves from the baſis of the cone to 
the apex, therefore the blood muſk 
ſtrike againſt the ſides of the veſſels; 
and conſequently every point of the 
artery mult be dilated at the ſame 
time that the blood is thrown out 
of the leſt ventricle of the heart. 
And as ſoon as the elaſticity of the 
ſpiral fibres can overcome the impe- 
tus of the blood, the arteries are a- 
gain contracted. Wood's Farniery. 
See the article HEART. 

The nigheſt caleulation that has 
been made of the quickneſs of the 
pulſe, in à healthy horſe, is, that 
it beats about forty ſtrokes in a mi- 
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nute, ſo that in proportion to the in- 
creaſe above this number, the fever 
is riſing; and if farther increaſed 
to above fifty, the fever is very high. 
See the article FEVER. 

How often the pulſe beats in 2 
minute may eaſily be diſcovered, by 
meaſuring the time with a ſtop 
watch, or minute fand-glaſs, while 
your hand is laid on the horſe's near 
fide, or your fingers on any artery: 
thoſe which run vp on each fide of 
the neck are generally to be ſeen 
beating, .as well as felt, a little a- 
bove the cheſt ; and one withinſide 
each leg may be traced with the fin- 

er. 
1 A due attention to the pulſe is ſo 
important an article in order to form 
a proper judgment in fevers, that it 
would appear amazing it has ſo 
much been neglected, if one did 
not recolled that the generality of 
farriers are ſo egregioully ignorant, 
that they have no manner of con- 
ception of the blood's circulation; 
nor in general have they ability en- 
ough to dittinguiſh the difference 
between an artery and a vein. For 
this reaſon we cannot too much en- 
force the neceſſity of this ſtudy 
and practice, as it is evident to e- 
very one with what ſcrupulous atten» 
tion the human pulſe is examined in 
every feveriſh ſtage z and bow often 
the phyſician's judgment is chicfly 


directed by it: what diſcoveries 


therefore might not be made by ac- 
curate obſervations on the pulſe of 
horſes, both in regard to the quick- 
neſs of the bload's motion, and to 
the hardneſs of the artery, from its 
difficult vibrations! It * be 
a ſure guide to diſtinguiſh an in- 
ä — fever with denſe ſiay 
blood from an icregular depreſſed 
one; it would direct us more cer- 
tainly when 'and how often we 


ſhould repeat bleeding in fevers and 


other diforders; and when we ſhould 
| draw 
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draw off blood previous to purging, 
or refrain from the Jatter, till by 
lowering the horſe's diet his conſtitu- 
tion and blood is reduced to a pro- 
per temper : for in ſuch as are re- 
plete and ſanguine, without this cau- 
tion, an inflammation of the bowels 
is ſoon brought on by the irritations 
ſuch ftimulating medicines produce 
on yefſels too turgid; and many a 
horſe's life has been ſacrificed to this 
neglect, but more particularly fine 
high fed ones. It would alſo be 
of uſe to diſcover whether a horſe 
has recovered himſelf in due time, 
ater having been drove hard, ei- 
ther on the chace, or race, Bart- 
9 Farriery. | 

PUNCH, in the manage, a well 
ſer, well knit horſe, called in French 
geuſſaut. He ſhould be ſhort-back- 
ed, and thick ſhouldered, with a 
broad neck, and well lined with 
leh. Cuillet. 

PURGING of horſes. Purging 
is often neceſſary in groſs, full, 
horſes in ſome diſordets of the ſto- 
mach, liver, &c. but ſhould be di- 
refled with caution. Belore a purge 
s given to any horſe, it is neceſſa- 
ry ſome preparation ſhould be made 
ſer it, in order to render the opera- 
tion more ſafe and efficacious : thus, 
z horſe that is full of fi-ſh, ſhould 
frſt be bled, and at the ſame time 
have his diet lowered for a week, 
eſpecially thoſe tht have been pam- 
pered for ſale. Several maſhes of 
ſcalded bran ſhould alſo previouſly 
be given in order to open the bow- 
els, and unload them of any indu- 
ted excrements which ſometimes 
roves an obſtacle to the working 
if the phyſic by creating great ſick- 
nes, and griping. 

Let it be remembered, that a 
loſe is purged with difficulty; that 
te phy ſic generally lies twenty four 
ours in the guts before it works ; 

J that the tract of bowels it has to 


ſectually as by purging, 
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paſs through is above thirty yards, 
and lying horizontally ; conſe- 
quently reſinous and other impro- 
per drugs may and often do, by 
their violent irritations, occaſion ex- 
ceſſive gripings, and cold ſweats ; 
ſhave off the mucus or lining of the 
guts, and bring on inflammations 
which often terminate in mortifica- 
tions and death, It is remarkable 
too, that the ſtomach and guts of the 
horſe are but thin, compared to 
ſome other animals of the ſame bulk; 
and therefore muſt be more liable to 
inflammation and irritation, | 

Horſes kept much in the fable, 
who have not the proper benefit of 
air and exerciſe, in proportion to 
their food, ſhould in ſpring have a 
mild purge or two, after a previous 
preparation by bleeding, lowering 
their diet, and ſcalded maſhes. 
Horſes that fall off their ſtomach, 
whether it proceeds from too full 
feeding, or ingendering crud ties 
and indigeſted matter, ſhould have 
a mila purge or two. Horſes of a 
hot temperament will not bear the 
common aloetic purge ; their phyſic 
theretore ſhould be mild and cool- 
ing. Purging is always found ve» 
ry beneficial in ſtubborn or dry 
coughs ; but mild mercur:als joined 
to them make them yet more efhca- 
cious. Hoi ſes that have thoſe forts 
of lameneſſes, that are ſaid to pro- 
ceed from humours flying about 
(which are of the rheumatic kind, 
and in young horſes proceed from 
ſizy blood and occaſion la meneſs in 
every limb) require trequent purg- 
ing, and ſhould alſo have between 
whiles medicines that attenuate and 
thin the fluids. 

Horſes of a watry conſtitution, 
who are ſubject to ſwelled legs that 
run a ſharp briny ichor, cannot have 
the cauſes removed any way fo ef 
The firſt 
purge you give to a horſe ſhould be 
mild, 
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mild, in order to know his conſti- 
tution. It is a miſtaken notion, 
that if a proper prepared purge does 
not work to expectation, the horſe 
will be injured by it : for though it 
does not paſs by ſtoo}, its operati- 
on may be more efficacious as an 
alterative, to purity the blood; 
and it may paſs by urine or other 
ſecretions. 

Pwrging medicines are very ſuc- 
ceſsſully given in ſmall} quantities, 
mixed with others; and act then as 
alteratives. If mercurial phytic is 
given, care ſhould be taken that it 


| be well prepared, and warmer 


cloathing and greater citcumſpecti- 
on is then required, 

Purges ſhould be given early in 
the morning, upon an empty ſto- 
mach ; about three or four hours af- 
ter the horſe has taken it, he ſhould 
have a feed of fca'ded bran, and a 
lock or two of hay may be put in 
his rack. The fame day, give him 
two more maſhes : but ſhould he re- 
ſuſe warm meat, he may be allow- 
ed raw bran. All his water ſhould 
be milk warm, and have a handtul 
of bran ſqueezed in it: but if he 
reſuſes to diink white water, give 
it him without bran. 

Early the next morning, give him 
another maſh : but if he refuſes to 
eat it, give him as much warm wa- 
ter as he will d:ink : let him be pro- 
perly cloathed, and rid about gent- 
Iy. This ſhould be done two or 
three times a day, unleſs he purges 
violently ; once or twice will then 
be ſufficient ; at night give him a 
teed of oats mixed with bran. 

During the working, a horſe 
ſhould drink plentiſully: but if he 
will. not drink warm water, he muſt 
be indulged with cold, rather than 
not drink at all. 

We ſhall here infert ſome general 
ſorms of purges. * Take ſucco- 
« trine alces, ten drams; jalap and 
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© ſalt of tartar, of each two drams ; 
« grated ginger, one dram ; oil of 
* cloves thirty drops; make them 
© into a ball with ſpirit of buck- 
© thorn,* Or, Take aloes and 
cream of tartar, of each an ounce; 
 jalap, two drams ; cloves pow- 
* dered, one dram ; ſyrup of buck. 
© thorn, a ſufficient quantity.” Or 
the following, which has an eſta. 
bliſhed character among ſportſmen, 
© Take aloes, hom ten drams to 
© an ounce and a half, myrrh and 
* ginger powdered, each half an 
© ounce ; ſaffron and oil of anni. 
© ſeed, each half a dram.” 

Mr. Gibſon recommends..the fol- 
lowing. * T#ke ſuccotrine aloes, 
ten drams; myrrh finely powder. 
* ed, half an ounce; ſaffron and 
© freſh jalzp in powder, of each a 
* dram ; make them into a (tiff ball 
* with ſyrup of roſes ; then add a 
* ſmall ſpoonful of 1eflifed oil of 
© amber.” 

The Succotrine aloes ſhould al. 
ways be preferred to the Barbadoes 
or Plantation aloes, though the lat- 
ter may be given torobult ſtrong ho- 
ſes : but even then, ſhould always be 
prepared with the ſalt or cream of 
taitar, which, by opening its parts, 
prevents its adheſion to the coats ot 
the ſtomach and bowels, from 
whence horrid gripings and even 
death itſelf has often enſued. This 
caution is weil worth remarking, 
as many a horſe has fell a facrihce 
to the neglect of it. Half an ounce 
of Caſtile ſoap to a horſe of a gros 
conſtitution may be added to any of 
the above ; and the proportions may 
be increaſed for ſtrong horſes. 

When mercurial phyſic is inten'- 
ed, give two drams of calomel over 
night, mixed up with half an ounc 
of diapente, and a little honey ; 
and the purging ball the next moin. 
ing. 

The ſollowieg when it can be : 
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ſorded is a very gentle and effectu- 
a] purge, particularly for fine deli- 
cate horſes : and if prepared with 
the indian rhubarb will not be ex- 
penſive. Take of the fineſt Suc- 

' cotrine aloes, one ounce; rhu- 
© barb powdered, half an ounce, or 

© fix drams ; ginger prated one 
dram; make into a ball with y 
© rup- of-roſes. 

The following purging drink may 
be given with the utmoſt ſafety : it 
may be quickened or made ſtronger, 
by adding an ounce more ſenna or 
two drams of jalap. * Take ſen- 
© na, two ounces z infule it in a pint 
of boiling water two hours, with 
three drams of ſalt of tartar; 
pour off and diſſolve in it four 
ounces of Glauber's falts : and 
two or three of cream of tartar.' 
This laſt phyhc is cooling, ealy, 
and quick in its operation, and 
greatly preferable in all inflamma- 
tory cates to any other purge, as 
it paſſes into the blood, and oper- 
ates allo by urine, 

When horſes loſe their appetites 
after purging, it is neceſſary to give 
them a warm ſtomach drink made 
of an infuſion of camomile flowers, 
anniſeeds and ſaffron ; or the cordi- 
al bal] may be given for that pur- 
poſe. Should the purging continue 
too long, give an ounce of dia(- 
cordium in a pint of port wine, 
and repeat it once in twelve hours, 
if the purging continues. Plenty of 
gum arabic water ſhouk| alſo be 
given; and in caſe of violent gripes, 
fat broth glyſters, or tripe liquor 
ſhould be often thrown up with an 
hundred drops of laudanum in each. 
The arabic ſolution may be thus 
prepared. * Take of gum arabic, 
and tragacanth, of each four oun- 
ces; juniper berries and carra- 
* way ſeeds, of each an ounce; 
' cloves bruiſed, half an ounce ; 


can be 20, ſimmer gently in a gallon of wa- 
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ter, till the gums are diſſolved ; 


give a quart at a time, in half a 
pail of water: but if he wont 
take it freely this. way, give it 
often in a horn.” 

When a purge does not work, 
but makes the horſe ſwell and refuſe 
his food and water, which is ſome- 
times the effect of bad drugs or 
catching cold, warm diutetics ate 
the only remedy ; of which the fol- 
lowing are recommended. Take 
© a pint of white wine, nitre one 
ounce, mix with it a dram of 
camphor diſſolved in a little recti- 
hed ſpirit of wine; then add two 
drams of oil of juniper, and the 
la me quantity of unrectified oil 
of amber; and four ounces of 
honey, or ſyrup of marſhmal- 
lows : or, © Take Venice turpen- 
tine, one ounce z incorporate with 


ounce ; then add juniper berries, 
and freſh aniſeeds pounded, each 
half an ounce ; unrectified oil of 
amber, two drams ; make into z 
ball with ſyrup of marſhmal- 
lows,” 
When a horſe ſwells much with 
pliyſic, do not ſuffer him to be 
rode about, till he has ſome vent, 
but rather lead him gently in hand 
till ſome evacuaticn is obtained. 
As it is obſerved, that horſes more 
willingly take ſweet and palatable 
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things, than thoſe that are bitter 


and of an ill taſte, care ſhould be 
taken that the latter are given in 
balls; and that their drinks are al- 
ways contrived to be as little nauſe - 
ous as pofliblez and ſweetened, ei- 
ther with honey or liquorice, Thoſe 
that are prepared with groſs pow- 
ders are by no means fo. agreeable 
to a horſe, as thoſe made by infuſi- 
on, as the former often 42 the 
mouth, irritate the membranes a- 
bout the palate and throat, and 
frequently occafion the cough they 

are 
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are intended to prevent. Balls 
ſhould be of an oval ſhape, and not 
exceed the ſize of a pullet's egg; 
when the dole is larger, it ſhould be 
divided into two; and they ſhould 
be dipt in oil, to make them flip 
_ the eaſier. Gion npud Barts 
PURSINESS, in horfes. See the 
article BROKEN-W1ND. 

PUT in the manage is uſed for 
the breaking or managing of a 
horſe ; as Put your horſe to corvets, 
pat him upon caprieles. 

To put a horſe upon his hawnches, 
is to make him bend them in gal- 
loping in the manage, or upon a 
ſtop. See Hauxchks. 

To put a horſe to the walk, trot, 
or gallop, is to make him walk, 
trot, or gallop. Guillet. 

* PYE-BALD Horſe, is one that 
has white ſpots upon a coat of ano- 
ther colour. Thus there are pye- 


r 
bald bays, pye-bald ſorrels, and 
pye - hald blacks, and fo of the reſt. 

PYROET. Some are of one 
tread or piſte, ſome of two, Thoſe 
of one tread are otherwiſe called, 
Pirouettes de la tete a la queve. Py. 
roets de la tete a la queve, ate in. 
tire and very narrow turns made by 
the horſe upon one tread, and al. 
moſt in one time, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that his head is placed where 
bis tail was, without putting out 
his hannches. To make horſes take 
this pyroet with more facility, they 
uſe in the manage to put them to 
fave or fix of them all running, with- 
out ftirring off the ſpot. In duels 
they are oj uſe, to gain the enemy's 
croupe, 

Pyroets of two piſts or treads, 
aro turns of two treads upon 2 
ſmall compaſs of ground almoft of 
the length of the horſe. Guillet. 
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VARTER, in the manage. 
To work from quarter to 
iarter, is to ride a horſe three 
times in end, upon the firſt of the 
four lines of a ſquare ; then chang- 
ing your hand, and riding him 
three times upon a ſecond ; at the 
third line changing your hand, and 


ſo paffing to the third and fourth, 


obſerving the ſame order. 

Falſe QuUarTER, is when the 
hoof has a kind of cleft occaſioned 
oy 
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by a horſe's caſting his quarter, and 
getting a new one, for then the hoin 
beginning to grows is nneven and 
ugly, as alſo bigger and ſofter than 
the reſt of the hoof ; and ſuch feet 
ſhould be ſhod with half panton 
ſhoes ; but if the cleft be confider- 
able, and, take up a quarter part of 
the hoof, the horſe will not be ſer- 
viceable, and is not worth buying. 

Guillet, See FALSE quarter. 
QUARTER behind, is vs 
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horſe has the quarters of his hind- 
feet ſtrong 3 that is to ſay, the horn 
thick, and ſo capable of admitting 
a good gripe by the nails, 

When a horſe's quarters or feet 
are waſted and ſhrunk, for the cure, 
raſe the whole foot with a red hot 
knife, making large razes of the 


depth of a ſilver crown piece, from 


the hair to the ſhoe ;z and avoiding 
the coronet; then apply a proper 
poultice, and charge the foot with 
a remolade. See REMOLADE POUL - 
TICE for the hoof-bound. Guillet. 
See FEET. 

QUaRTERS of: a Saddle are the 
pieces of leather, or ſtuff, made faft 
to the lower part of the ſides of the 
ſaddle, and hanging down below 
the ſaddle. 

UARTERS. Fore-Nuarters, and 

nd - Quarters; the tore-quarters 

are the ſhoulders and the fore- 

legs; the hindequarters, are the 
hips and the legs behind, 

QUARTERS of @ horſe's foot, are 
the ſides of the cofhn, compre- 
hended between the toe and the heel 
on one fide, and the other of the 
foot : the inner quarters are thoſe 
oppolite to one another, facing from 
one foot to the other; theſe are 
always weaker than the outſide 
quarters, which lie on the external 
ſides of the coffin. Guillet. 

QUARTER-CAST. A horſe is ſaid 
to caſt his quarters, when, for any 
diſorder in his coffin, we are obliged 
to cut one of the quarters off the 


hoof, and when the hoof is thus cut, 


it grows and comes on a new. 
Guillet, See Hoor. 

QUIT TER, or QutrTToOR, or 
QUITTERBONE, is an ulcer formed 
between the hair and hoof, uſual- 
ly on the infide of a horſe's foot : it 
ariſes often from treads and bruiſes ; 
ſometimes from gravel, which, by 
working its way upwards, lodges 
about the coronet : if it is only ſu- 
perficial, it may be cured with 
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cleanſing dreſſings, bathing the co- 
ronet every day with ſpirit of wine, 
and dreſſing the fore with the preci- 
pitate medicine. But if the matter 
forms itſelf a lodgment under the 
hoof, there is no way then to come 
at the ulcer but by taking off part 
of the hoof ; and if this be done 
artfully and well, the cure may be 
effected without danger. 

When the matter happens to be 
lodged near the quarter, the farrier 
is ſometimes obliged to take off the 
quarter of the hoof, and the cure is 
then for the moſt part but palliative; 
for when the quarter grows vp, it 
leaves a pretty large ſeam, which 
weakens the foot ; this 1s what is 
called a falſe quarter; and a horte 
with this defect ſeldom gets quite 
found. 

If the matter by its confinement 
has rotted the coffin bone, which is 
of ſo ſoft and ſpungy a nature that 
it ſoon becomes ſo, you mult enlarge 
the opening, cut away the rotten 
fleſh, and apply the actual cautery, 
or hot iron pointed pyramidically : 
and drefs the bone with doſſils of lint 
dipped in tincture of myrrh, and 
the wound with the green or preci- 
pitate ointment. When the fore is 
not enlarged by the knife, which is 
the beſt and leſs painſul method, 
pieces of ſublimate are geperally 
applied, which bring out with them 
cores ar lumps of fleſh : blue vitriol 
powdered and mixed with a few 
drops of the oil is uſed alfo for this 
purpoſe, and is ſaid to act as effec- 
tually and with leſs pain and dan- 
ger; during the operation of theſe 
medicines, the foot it is thought 


ſhould be Kept in ſome ſoft paultice, 


and care ſhould be taken during the 
whole dreſſing, to prevent proud 
fleſh riſing, which otherwiſe will 
not only retard the cure, but pre- 
vent a firm and ſound. healing. Gib- 
fan and Bartlet, 
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R ACE HORSE ſhould be ſome- 

what long-bodied, nervous, of 
great mettle, very ſwift, and ſenſible 
of the ſpurs ; he ſhould alſo be trac- 


table, and no ways reſtive or ſkittiſh ; 


his head ſhould be ſmall and ſlender, 
with wide noſtrils, and a large 
thropple. He ſhould be of an 
Engliſh breed, or a barb of a little 


fize, with a pretty large reach, his 


legs ſomewhat ſmall, but the back 
finews at a good diſtance from the 
bone ; ſhort jointed, and neat ſhaped 
feet, for large feet are not at all fit 
for this exerciſe. He ſhould be at 
leaſt ſix years old, no horſe under 
that age having ſufficient ſtrength 
for a ſix mile courſe, without run- 
ning the hazard of being over- 


" ſtrained, 


The next thing to be conſidered, 
is the limitation of. time for prepar- 
ing a horſe for a match; and it is 
generally agreed by judicious horſe- 
men, that (unleſs the match be for 
an extraordinary ſum) two months 
is ſufficient; but herein due regard 
is to be had to the ſtate of the horſe's 
body: 1. If he be very fat, foul, or 
taken from graſs. 2. If he be ex- 
tremely lean and poor. 3. If he be 
in good caſe, and has had moderate 
exerciſe, 

For the firſt, you muſt take two 
months, at leaſt, to bring him into 
order, for he will require much air- 
ing, great carefulneſs in heating, 
and diſcretion in ſcouring, 2. For 
the horſe that is very poor, get as 
long time as you can, and let his 
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airings be moderate, and not before 
or after ſun-ſetting, feeding him 
2 but not ſo as to cloy him. 
3. As for the horſe that is in good 
caſe, and which has had moderate 
exerciſe, a month or fix weeks may 
be ſufficient. 

And farther, you are to conſider 
his g—_— conſtitution ; as if he 
be fat, and foul, yet of a free and 
waſting nature, apt quickly to con- 
ſume and loſe his dle z in this cale 


you are not to have ſo ſtrict a hand, 


neither can he endure ſo violent ex- 
erciſe as it he were of a hardy diſpo- 
ſition, and would feed and be fat 
upon all meats and exerciſes. A- 
gain, if he be in extreme poverty, 
and yet by rature very hardy, and 
apt ſoon to recover his fleſh, and to 
hold it long; then, by no means, 
ſhould you have too tender a hand, 
nor forbear that exerciſe you would 
give a horſe of a nicer conltitution, 
weak ſtomach, and free ſpirit. 

As for the ordering a horſe for 
a race, fee the articles Rox sk. 
RACING, HUNTING - HOR5E, 
March, Sc. 

RACK, a wooden frame mad: 
to hold hay or fodder for cattle, 


RACK, is alſo a pace in which a 
horſe neither trots nor gallops, bu 


is between both. 
RACKING, a certain pace of 
horſe, or a motion in going. 
RAGOT, in the manage, is 
hocſe that has ſhort legs, a bros 
croupe, and a ſtrong thick body 


and differs from a gouſſaut in 4 
| t 
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hat the latter has more ſhoulders, 
and a thicker neck. Guillet. 

RAISE, in the manage. To raiſe 
z horſe upon corvets, upon caprioles, 
ypon pelades, is to make him work 
at corvets, caprioles, or peſades. 
Sometimes we ſay, Raiſe the fore- 
hand of your horle, 

RArsE is likewiſe uſed for placing 
a horſe's head right, and making 


before ¶ him carry well; and hindering him 
him tom carrying low, or arming him- 
y him. Wl (if. Guillet. 
good RAISING, in the manage, is one 
dderate W ef the three actions of a horſe's legs, 
may the other two being the fay, and the 
tread, which ſee in their proper 
onſider places : the raiſing, or lifting up his 
is if he eg, is good, if he perform it hard- 
ee and Hi, and with eaſe, not croſſing his 
to con- Hlegs, nor carrying his feet too much 
bis cale I aut or in; and that he alſo bend his 
a hand, Itnees as much as is needful, Sol- 
ent ex· lyſell. | 
y di:po- RAISTY, orREesTive, a term 
] be fat Wd in reſpect of a horſe, when he 
es. A.. in go neither backwards nor for- 
poverty, Wards. 
dy, and RAKE. A horſe rakes, when 
„and to being ſhoulder - ſplait, or having 
Near rained his fore- quarters, he goes 
— |: lame, that he drags one of his 
2 ſne legs in a ſemi circle, which is 
Aitution, ore apparent when he trots than 
Init, oben he paces, Guillet. 
horle far ©, Rakes A horſe, is to draw his 
LOR" dure with one hand out of his 
- MORSE, indament, when he is coſtive, or 
Feonot dung; in doing this the hand 
Hg to be anointed with ſallad oil, 
* iner, or hog's greaſe. See the ar- 
= 2 cle BACK-RAKING. 
10PS» du RAMINGUE, in the manage, 
of off Fench term for a reſty fort of 
pace orle, that reſiſts the ſpurs, or cleaves 
'B* 10 the ſpurs ; that is, defends him 
_—_— with malice 2cainſt the ſpurs ; 
#s body metimes doubles the reine, and 
aut in tha duently yerks, to favour his diff 


milbedien ce. Cullet. 
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RASE, in the manage. To 


ra'e, or glance, upon the ground, is 
to gallop near the ground, as our 
Engliſh horſes do. Guillet. 

RAT-TAILS, excreſcences 
which creep from the paſtern to the 
middle of the ſhanks; fo calied from 
the reſemblance they beat to the tail 
of a rat. Some are moiſt ; others, 
dry: the former may be treated 
with the drying ointment and 
waſhes, preſcribed in the cure of the 
greaſe; and the latter with the fol- 
lowing mercurial ointment. Take 
© of crude mercury, one ounce; 
© Venice turpentine, half an ounce ; 
* rub them together in a mortar, till 
© the globules of the quickhlver are 
no longer viſible : then add two 
© ounces of hog's laid.“ If the 
hardneſs does not ſubmit to the laſt 
medicine, it ſhou!d be pared off 
with a knite, and dreſſed with tur- 
pentine, tar, and honey; to which 
verdigreaſe, or white vitriol, may 
occaſionally he added: but beſo e 
the uſe of the knife. you may apply 
this ointment. * Take black ſoap, 
four ounces; quick-limeg two 
© ounces ; vinegar, enough td make 
© an ointment.* Bartlet. 

R3ZE, in the manage. A herſe 
is ſaid to have razed, whoſe corner 
teeth ceaſe to be hollow ; fo that the 
cavity, wheie the black mark was, 
is filled up; that is, even, lmooth, 
and razed, or ſhaven, as it were; 
and the mark diſappears. See the 
article TEeTH, and AGE 777 24 
horſe. Guillet. 

REAR UP, in the manage, is 
ſaid of a horle that rites upon his 
hinder legs, as it he wouid come 
quite over. Guillet, 

REINS, cr K1DNEYs, of a horſe, 
See the article KIDNEYS. 


©. REINS, in the manage, two lorg 


ſlips ot leather on each fide of 4 
curb, or inaffle, which the vi ler 
holds in his hand, to keep his horſe 

R in 


REM 
in ſubjetion. The duke of Neau- 
cafile beſtowed the name reins upon 
two ſtraps, or ropes of a caveſſon, 
which he ordered to be made faſt to 
the girths, or pommel of the ſaddle, 
with intent that the rider ſhould pull 
them with his hand, in order to bend 
and ſupple the neck of the horſe. 
FALSE REIN, is a lathe of leather 
paſſed ſometimes through the arch 
of the banquet, to bend the horſe's 
neck. The duke of Nexucaſile diſ- 
approves the uſe of it; and ſays it 
ſlacks the curb, and makes the bit 
no more than a trench that has no 
curb. Guillet. 
REMOLADE, is a leſs com- 
unded honey charge for horſes. 
o prepare it, take three pints of 
lees of wine, half a pound of hog's 
greaſe, boil them together for half 
an hour till they be very well incor- 
prone one with another ; then add 
lack honey, pitch, Burgundy pitch 
pounded, common turpentine, of 
each half a pound; ſtir theſe in the 
other over the fire, till they are all 
melted and well mixt; then add 
bole armoniac, or- bole of Rlois, of 
each a quarter of a pound ; take the 
veſſel off the fire, and flir it conti - 
nuaily for a quarter of an hour 
longer. If the charge is not thick 
enough, it may be brought to a due 
conſiſtence with a little wheat flour; 
and if it be too thick, it may be 
thinned with wine, or lees of wine. 
If to this charge an ounce of 
quickſilver be Ke 1. it will be little 
inferior to the red honey charge, in 
removing old griefs of the ſhoulders, 
legs, ſwaying of the back, and 
other the like infirmities. You may 


firſt: kill the quickſilver in a ſmall. 


quantity of turpentine, and then 
incorporate it, by ſtirring it well 
with the other ingredients. 

A Remolade for the hoof-bound, 
Take a pound of Burgundy pitch, 
half a pound of common turpentine, 


* 
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a quarter of a pound of olive oil, 
and thicken it all with a ſufficient 
quantity of wheaten flour ; charge 
the whole foot of the horſe with this 
remolade, lukewarm, after you have 
applied the following poultice. 

Take two parts of ſheep's dung, 
and one part of hen's dung, boi 
them with water and falt to the thick 
neſs of paſte; in another pot boil as 
many mallows as is proper to make 
a maſh, then add a convenient quan- 
tity of linſeed, powdered, and boil 
it a little longer: afterwards pound 
them in a mortar with an eighth 

art of raw garlic, to a paſle; 
incorporate this with the next 
poultice, adding a little oil of lillies, 
and make a poultice : to be applied 
very hot to the foot, and cover it 
with ſplents. 

Renew the application five or ſix 
times, once in two days, ev: 
obſerving to heat the next pou! 
tice, and to mix a little freſh wit 
it, Solleyſell. ; 

RENETTE, is an inſtrument c 
poliſhed ſteel, with which they found 
a prick in a horſe's foot. Guillet: 

REPART, in the manage, 1s 
put a horſe on, or make him part 
ſecond time. Guallet. 

REPOLON, in the manage, | 
a demi-volt ; the croupe is clole 
five times. 

The Italians are mightily fond 
this manage. In making a demi 
volt, they ride their horſes ſhort, 
as to embrace or take in leis groun: 
and do not make way enough eve 
time of the demi-volt. The duke 
Newcaſtle does not approve of . 
repolons, alledging, that to mak 
repolons, is to gallop a horſe for 
a mile, and then to turn aukward 
and make a falſe manage. Guille! 

REPOSTE, in the manage, 
the vindictive motion of a hori 
that anſwers the ſpur with a kick 
his foot, 
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compoſe the ſpirits. 


RET 
REPRISE, is a leſſon repeated, 


or a manage recommenced ; as, to 
give breath to a horſe upon the four 
corners ef the volt, with only one 
repriſe ; that is, all with one breath. 
Guillet, 

RESTORATIVES,” or 
STRENGTHENERS, in pharmacy, 
one of the three claſſes into which 
the wiiters on that ſubject have di- 
vided the whole Materia Medica; 
the other two, namely, the altera- 
tives and evacuators, have been al- 
ready treated of in this work, under 
their reſpective names. 

Reſtoratives are, by their peculiar 
properties, divided, ſome into ag- 
glutinants, or binders, and ſome 
into abſorbents, or ſuch as ſerve to 
drink up ſuperfluous moiſture or 
humidity ; and, ender this title of 
Reſtoratives, are ranked all thoſe 
medicaments that tend to lull and 
As the evacu- 
ators more or leſs diminiſh and abate 
ſomewhat from the animal body, 
theſe which are under this title, add 
to the bulk of the ſolids ; either by 
agglutinating. binding, and aſtring- 
ing, or drinking up ſuperfluous 
moiſture, which cauſes a delicacy 
and relaxation of the body. 


ſon's Farrier's Diſpenſatory, 


RESTY, in the manage, a reſty 
horſe, is a malicious unruly horſe, 
that ſhrugs himſelf ſhort, and will 
only go where he pleaſes. Guillet. 

RETAIN, in the manage, is 
what we call hold in, ſpeaking of 
mares that conceive and hold aſter 
covering. Guillet. 

RETRAITS, or Pricks. If a 
prick with a nail be negleQted, it 
may occaſion a very dangerous ſore, 
and feſter ſo into the fleſh, that the 
foot cannot be ſaved without extreme 
difficulty; and therefore great care 
ought to be taken to avoid ſuch fatal 
conlequences, See PRICKING. 

When a farrier in ſhoeing a horſe, 


Gib- 


RHE 


perceives that he complains and 
ſhrinks at every blow upon the nail, 
it ſhould be immediately pulled out, 
and, if the blood follow, there is nb 
danger, only he muſt not drive an- 
other nail in the ſame place; ſuch 
an accident ſeldom makes a horſe 
halt, and he may be ridden imme- 
diately after it. When a horſe halts 
immediately after he is ſhod, you 
may reaſonably conclude, that ſome 
of the nails preſs the vein, or touch 
him in the quick. 

To know where the grief lies, 
take up his lame foot, and knock 
with your ſhoeing hammer on the 
ſound foot, (fer ſome ſkittiſh horſes 
w1ll lift up their foot when you touch 
it, though it be not pricked) that you 
may be the better able to judge whe- 
ther the horſe be pricked when you 
touch the lame foot ; then lift up 
the ſound foot, and knock gently 
upon the top of the clenches on the 
lame foot; then lift up the others, 
and if you perceive that he ſhrinks 
in when you ſtrike any of the nails, 
you may conclude him to be pricked 
in that place. See the articles FEET, 
SHOEING, Cc. Solleyſell. 

RHEUM, is a flowing down of 
humours frem the head, upon the 
lower parts. 
horſe proceeds from cold, which 
makes his teeth looſe, and ſeem long, 
by the ſhrinking up of his gums, 
which will ſpoil his feeding, ſo thit 
all the meat will lie in a lump in his 
jaws. See the article COLD. 

RHEUMATIC Eyes in horſes, ate 
cauſed by a flux of humours diſtil- 
ling from the brain, and ſometimes 
by a blow; the ſigns are, the con- 
tinual watering of the eye, and his 
cloſe ſhutting. the lids ; and ſome- 
times it is attended with a little ſwel- 
ling. See the article EYE. 

RHEUMATISM and Sct1a- 
TICA, or HIP-GOUT, a diſeaſe 
which frequently happens to horſes 

2 cn 


This diſtemper in a 
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on a journey, and is produced, as 
in human bodies, from an obſtructed 
perſpiration 3. or the taking cold 
after exerciſe, or hard labour. The 
ſciatica then, is a continual, heavy, 
dull; growing pain, in and about 
the hip-joint, and membranous parts 
adjacent. The cauſe is ſuppoſed to 
be the ſame with the gout in other 
parts of the body, though it is ap- 
prehended that, in horſes, it pro- 
ceeds moſt commonly from their 
being too ſuddenly expoſed to cold 
air, after their blood is heated by 
exerciſe. This diſtemper in horſes 
is not dangerous, although it is 
painful, and of long continuance 
inſomuch, that farriers are frequently 
puzzled to know the reaſon a horſe 
goes lo lame. 

The Engliſh climate is very pro- 
ductive of the rheumatiſm, ſciatica, 
gout, and other painſul membranous 
diſtempers, becauſe of the quick 
tranſitions from heat to cold, and 
from ſtormy to'calm weather. 

The cure of this diſtemper conſiſts 
in preſcribing ſuch medicines, as 
have a power of ſtimulating, and 
giving a ſhock to the nervous ſyſtem, 


whereby they give a new determina- 


tion to the animal ſpirits ; for which 
purpoſe, Dr. Ward's pill and drop 
1s recommended, where the body is 
robuſt, and can bear it, If this di- 
ſtemper happens to horſes in the 
ſummer time, it is thought ſwim- 
ming them often through a river, 
will be found of great ſervice; nei- 
ther will there be much danger of 
this immerſion in cold water, in 
winter, if the horſe is cold when he 
goes in, and is ſcraped, rubbed, and 
cloathed well after he comes out ; 
and, when he is dry, let the parts 
about the hip-joint, be well embro- 
cated with the following ſpirituous 
mixture. Take of nerve-oint- 
mene, and ſoldier's ointment, of 
each two ounces; camphie, two 


the like. 
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t drams; oil of turpentine, and oil 
© of petre, or rock oil, of each three 
© drams; ſpirit of ſal armoniac, 
© two drams, Mix all theſe well, 
© and keep the mixture in a pot tied 
© over with a bladder and leather. 
The hair ſhould be ſhaved off, and 
the part anointed twice a day, and 
heat it in with a hot fire ſhovel, or 
But this ſhould not be 
uſed, till he has been fve or fix 
times in the river. Take of true 
© #therial oil of turpentine, half an 
© ounce; yolks 1 egge, number 
© three ; treacle, three ounces, Mix 
© theſe well ; and then add half a 
© pint cf white wine, and give it 
© cold out of a ſmall bon; and re- 
© peat it every third day, for three 
© turns', He ſhould be well covered 
with thick blankets, while he 15 un- 
der this courſe, and have moderate 
walking exerciſe, 

It you would purge him, the fo]- 
lowing is a good draſtic purge for a 
horſe that is lame of the rheumatiſm 
or ſciatica in the joints. Take 
common 3aloes, one ounce z gam- 
© boge, half a dram ; ſelt of tar- 
© tar, three drams, Mix and make 
© jt up into two balls, with ſyrup 
© of buckthorn, or the like, and 
give it to the horſe by the help of 
© a bull's pizzle, and waſh it down 
* with warm ale and nutmeg.” Let 
the horſe have warm water, till the 

urge is wholly gone off, 

voi this — in will not yield to 
milder methods, recourſe muſt he 
had to the practice of the antients, 
viz, either the aQual or potential 
cautery, whereby to eat the fleſh, 
and make iſſues. He muſt be fired 
upon the hip pretty deep, and the 
ſcarifications anointed with the green 
ointment, till they are healed vp. 
Bracken's Art of Farriery, and Pocket 
Farrier. 

RIBS of a horſe, in all thirty four 
in number, are diſtinguiſhed by the 
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true and falſe. The true are the 
uppermoſt nine on each ſide, which 
are alfo joined to the rack bones of 
the back, and to the breaſt bone, 
incompaſſing the whole upper ca- 
vity. The breaſt-bone in a horſe, 
and many other quadrupeds, is 
ſhaped ſomewhat like the bottom of 
a ſhip. It is at firſt ſpungy, but in 
time grows pretty hard, and has 
along its two ſides cartilaginous 
dents, or impreſſions, where it re- 
ceives the ends of the true ribs ; the 
part which reaches towards the pit 
of the ſtomach, is called the cart:- 
lago enſiformis, or ſword-like carti- 
lage, having a point reſembling 
that of a ſword. The falſe ribs are 
in number eight on each ſide. They 
are not ſo ſtrong and rigid as the 
true ribs ; and they grow ſhorter as 
they advance towards the loins, 
leaving an opening for the ſtomach 
and belly. The ſhape of a horſe's 
belly much depends upon the length 
or ſhortneſs of thefe ribs ; for the 
larger they are in compaſs, a horſe 
looks the more round ; and when 
they are ſhort, ſuch horſes can never 
carry a good belly. All the ribs 
are thick and ſtrong, towards the 
back : but, towards the briſket and 
belly, they are thin and flat; 
whereby they are endowed with a 
kind of ſpring, which enables them 
to dilate and contract in reſpiration ; 
and, When they are well propor- 
ticned, add confiderably to the good- 
ne's of a horſe's wind. All the 1ibs 
on their inſide, are exquiſitely 
ſmooth, and covered with a mem- 
brane reſembling the fineſt ſattin, 
that the heart, Iunzs, and other 
viſcera, may not be hurt by their 
hardneſs. Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 
To RIDE is uſed for learning 
the manage. Guallet. 

RIDGES, or WRINKLES, Fan 
borſe's mouth, are the rilings ot the 


fl.ſh in the roof of a horſe's mouth, 
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which run acroſs from one ſide of the 
jaw to the other, like fleſhy ridges, 
with interjacent furrows, or ſinking 
cavities, It is upon the third or 
fourth ridge, that we give the ſtroke 
with the horn, in order to bleed a 
horſe, whoſe mouth is overheated. 
Guillet. See HORN, 

RIFTS, CLEFTs, or CRACKs, 
See Chors, CRACKS, ec. 

RIG, a name given a horſe that 
has had one of his ftones cnt, and 
yet has got a colt, Ruflic Dif. 

RING-BONE, a large ſwelling 
on the lower part of the paſtern, 
which generally reaches half way 
round the fore part thereof : and, 
from its reſemblance to a ring, has 
its denomination. A ring-bone has 
an athnity to a bone-ſpavin;z and,for 
the moſt part, proceeds from the ſame 
cauſes, and is nouriſhed by the ſame 
kind of matter. The external cauſe 
of a ring-bone is often from ſtrains 
in the paſtern, or hard riding on 
diy roads; or when the paſtern has 
been jarred or wrung in deep clay 
roads, either in travelling, or at 
graſs in potchy clay grounds. Theſe 
things uſually produce ring bones. 
Some horſes are naturally ſubject to 
ring-bones, eſpecially thoſe that are 
groſs and bony about the paſterns ; 
but when a fine limbed horſe hap- 
pens to have a ring-bone, we may 
conclude it to proceed from ſome ac- 
cident, rather than from any natural 
fault, viz. from ſome violent ſtrain, 
ſhakling an unruly horſe; or, if it 
be behind, by putting ycung horſes 
too early upon their haunches in the 
riding ſchools ; for in that attitude 
a horſe throws his whole-weight as 
much, if not more, vpon his paſterns 
than on his hocks, When a ring- 
bone comes by any accident upon a 
clean-limbed horie, it is ſeldom ſo 
dangerous as when it happens to 
hortes that are groſs about their pa- 
ſterns, that have large bones, and 
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are been in thoſe parts; for when 
in 


the [wel g is removed, the ſtiffneſs 
often remains, NEVE. 

A ring-bone is always eafier 
cured, when it appears diſtin round 
the paſtern, than when it ſpreads 
downwards towards the coronet 
for then it is apt to affect the coffin- 
joint, if it does not derive its origin 
from ſome ſtrain or defect in that 
joint originally ; in which caſe the 
cure will be dubious and uncertain, 
and ſometimes impragicable, when 
a calloſity is found under the round 
ligament that covers that joint, and 
even when it happens more external; 
it proves alſo dangerous, when it 
unites with or ſpreads the ligamen- 
tous ſubſtan-e that joins the hoof to 
the fleſh ; it is apt to turn to a quit- 
tor, and in the end to form an ulcer 
under the hoof. A ring- bone that 
riſes on the paſtern is eaſily cured 
when it does not run down towards 
the coronet. 

The ring-bones that appear on 
colts and young horſes, will often 
inſenſibly wear off of themſelves, 
without the help of any application; 
but when the ſubſtance remains, 
there needs no other remedy beſides 
bliſtering, unleſs when, by long 
continuance, it is grown to an ob- 
ſtinate hardneſs, and then it may 
require both bliſtering and firing. 
If the ſwelling proceeds only from 
the tendons and nervous parts, 
which ſometimes is not eaſy to be 
diſtinguiſhed from a true ring- bone, 
except only that a true ring-bone 
is leſs painful, unleſs it proceed 
from the coffin- joint: in this caſe, 
bliſtering alone generally proves ſuc- 
ceſsful ; which 1s to be renewed two 
or three times, according to the ur- 
gency of the ſymptoms, But in a 
true ring-bone, where the ſubſtance 
is hard, like a piece of flint, and 
altogether inſenſible, and without 
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pain, firing is the only thing to 
remove it. 

To fire a ring-bone ſucceſsfully, 
let the operation be performed with 
a thinner inſtrument than the com- 
mon one ; and let the lines or razes 
be made not above a quarter of an 
inch diſtant, croſſing them obliquely 
ſomewiat like a chain; apply a 
mild bliſter over all, and when quite 
dried up, and before the hair is 
grown, lay on the following charge. 
© Take ad herniam or rupture plai- 
© ſter,eight ounces; yellow roſin, and 
© bees wax, of each three ounces 
melt them together, and make a 
charge to be spread over the pa- 
ſtern joint, covering the whole 
with flokes, or with the ſtuffings 
of an old ſaddle, which is as good 
as any thing for this purpoſe.” 
When the ad herniam plaiſter is 
grown hard with age, a little oil 
may be added in melting, leſt the 
charge ſhould be too brittle, and ſo 
crumble off. And as ſoon as the 
horſe has reſted two or three davs 
in the houſe, and the charge ſettled 
on the part, turn him out to graſs 
in ſome dry, ſmooth paſture; and 
if in the winter, into a covered 
place. 

The ſame method is to be fol- 
lowed when the ring-bone falls to- 
wards the coronet, cr the cofhn- 
joint. Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 

RIPOSTE, in the manage, is the 
vindictive motion cf a horſe, that 
anſwers the ſpur with a kick of his 
foot. Gullet. 

RIVE T, in the manage, is the 
extremity of the nail that reſts or 
leans upon the horn, when you ſhoe 
a horſe, See SHOE and NAL. 
Guillet. 

ROAN COLOUR of a borſe. 
See the article COLOUR, 

ROD, in the manage, is a ſwi:ch 
held by the horſeman in his right 
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hand, partly to repreſent a ſword, 
and partly to conduct the horſe, and 
ſecond the effects of the hand and 
heels. Guzllet. 

ROPE, Corn, or STRAP, in 
the manage, is a gieat ſtrap tied 
round a pillar, to which a horſe is 
faſtened when we begin to quicken 
and ſupple him, and teach him to 
fly from the ſhambrier, and not to 
gallop falſe : in manages that have 
no pillar, a man ſtands in the center 
of the ground, holding the end of 
the rope. 

ROPES of tavo pillars are the 
ropes or reins of a caveſſon, uſed to 
a horſe that works between two pil- 
lars. Guillet. 

ROUND, or VoLTE, in the ma- 
nage, is a circular head. See the 
article Vol TE. 

To cut the round. See CUT, 

To round à horſe, or make him 
round, is a general expreſſion for all 
ſorts of manage upon rounds ; ſo 
that to round a horſe upon trot, gal- 
lop, or otherwiſe, is to make him 
carry his ſhoulders and haunches 
compactly, or roundly, upon a 
greater or ſmaller circle, without 
traverling or bearing to a ſide, 

To round your horfe the better, 
make uſe of a cord or ſtrap held in 
the center, till he has acquired the 
habit-of rounding, and not making 
points. In working upon volts you 
ought never to change your hand, 
unleſs it be in preſſing your horſe 
forward, and rounding him. See 
the article PoiNTs. Guillet. 

ROUSSIN, in the manage, is a 
ſtrong well knit, well- ſtowed horſe, 
ſuch as are commonly brought into 
France from Germany and Hol- 
land, Guillet. 

ROWEL, an artificial vent, made 
between the ſkin and fleth, in order 
to unload and empty the veſſels in 
general“, and thereby relieve particu- 
ar parts, when too much apprefled 
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by a fulneſs or redundancy. There 
ſeems to be no remedy ſo much made 
uſe of, and fo little underſtood by 
ſarriers in general, as rowels ; for 
which reaſon we ſhall endeayour to 
ſet the whole affair-in a clearer light 
than hitherto it has appeared in, 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, that the 
matter generally diſcharged by a 
rowel, 1s nothing more than an 
ouzing from the extremities of the 
veſſels divided in the making of it; 
in ſact then it is blood, which loſes 
its colour by being ſhed out of the 
veſſels, the warmth of the part, and 
its confinement, If this is granted, 
it will evidently appear, that the 
good effects enſuing this operation 
muſt be owing to a gradual deple- 
tion, or emptying of the veſſels in 
general, by which means the ſur— 
charge, or load on a particular part, 
is taken off, and removed ; and im- 
purities or bad juices ( generally 
called humours) run off with the 
good, in proportion to their quan- 
tity in the blood, To imagine par- 
ticular humours are thus ſeparately 
and alone-diſcharged from the blood 
through thoſe orifices, is an opinion 
but too generally received, though a 
very ablurd one, and muit be very 
pernicious in its conſequences, from 
the bad effects it may have in prac- 
tice; as muſt the fame reaſoning 
allo in regard to purging, Thus 
to lean hide-bound horſes, and thoſe + 
of a dry hot conſtitution, the dif- 
charge by depriving the conſtitution 
of ſo much blood and fluids, is daily 
exhaulling the ſtrength of the ani- 
mal, and may be produdive of bad 
conlequences, by defrauding the con- 
{titution of a neceſſary fluid. 

But in diſorders from ſulneſſes, 
attended with acrimony, or ſharp- 
neſs of the juices, and with de- 
fluxions on the eyes, lungs, or any 
part of conſequence, the gradual! 
diſcharge brought on by thele means 
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will contribute to leſſen the fullneſs 

on the parts affected, and give the 
veſſels an opportunity of recovering 
their tone, while evacuating and al- 
terative medicines are doing their 
office, 

It may be neceſſary however to 
obſerve, that there is a wonderſul 
communication between the veſſels 
of the cellular membrane under the 
{kin, which remarkably appears by 
inflating thoſe of ſheep, calves, &c. 
by the butchers : hence probably it 
18, that ſome dilorders of this inte- 
gument are ſo apparently relieved 
by iſſues, or rowels, without our 
having recourſe to that general de- 
pletion of the veſſels we have juſt 
obſerved, to account for it; and 
hence alſo may be deduced their 
utility, ſometimes in draining off 
any extravaſated fluids, which may 
lodge between the interſtices of the 
muicles, after violent ſtrains of the 
ſhoulder ; alſo in diſcharging ſuch 
vicious or ſharp fluids, as are thrown 
on the membranes, and occaſion 
thoſe flying pains and lameneſſes 
which we find are often removed by 
this local remedy. Bartlet, 

There are two ſorts of rowels, 
. viz. a hair rowel, and French row- 
el. The one is what the ſurgeons 
call a ſeatoh; and the other, a fon- 
ticle, or fontanel : but the fonticle, 
or French rowel, is by many pre- 
ferred, as it is not ſo apt to caule an 
abſceſs, and is therefore more eaſily 
dried up: but in caſes that require a 
conſiderable diſcharge of matter, a 
ſmall abſce's is not to be altogether 
feared, becauſe ſuch a one as hap- 
pens upon roweliing may be eaſily 
enovgh cured, by the application of 
bolſt&es and tight bandages. We 
need not lay down any particular 
directions concerning this opera- 
tion, fince it is fo common that 
every country ſmith can perform it, 
We ſhall only take notice, that the 
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French rowel ought always to he 
put in the interſtices or furrows that 
go between the muſcles, either to. 
wards their origin or inſertion, or 
any other part throughout the whole 
tract of any interſtice : but to pre. 


vent a too great abſceſs, the hair 


rowel may be better placed towards 
the lower part of the interſtice, 
where the furrow is not ſo deep, 
and where the matter will eaſily run 
off: but care ought to be taken, 
not to put in the rowel too near the 
tendons, but where there is ſome 
ſubſtance of fleſh. Gibſon's Far. 
rier's Guide. 

RoweELs of a ſpur, in the ma- 
nage, Seethe article SPUR. 

ROWELLING. See RowEL. 

RUBICAN colour of à horſe, is 
a bay, ſorrel. or black, with a light 
grey, or white upon the flanks, but 
fo that this grey or white is not pie- 
dominant there. Guillet. 

RUDE otions of a horſe are to 
be checked, by acting quite contrary 
to theſe motions : thus if the horſe 
riſes before, you mult incline your 
body a little forward to him: in 
like manner, when he ſtrikes out 
behind, or raiſes his croup, you 
are to put your body backward, 
which is contrary to his mation; 
ſor did you follow the horſe, you 
would ſct your body forward, and 
ſo be in danger of being thrown, 
The beſt way therefore is, to fit 
ſtraight as much as poſſible, and 
then the horſe's action will keep you 
upon your twiſt. Rruffze De, 

RUN, in the manage. To run 
a horſe is to put him to his utmoſt 
ſpred, Some uſe the word running 
for any kind of gallop. Guillet. 

RUNNING - THRUSH, or 
Fus, an impoſthume that ſome- 
times gathers in the frog; or a 
ſcabby and ulcerous diſpoſition, 
which ſometimes canſes it to fall 
off; when the diicharge is * 
he 
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the ſeet ſhould be kept clean, hut no 
drying wiſhes made ule of ; it being 
thought as unſafe to repel ſome ot 
theſe diſcharges, as to cure ſome 
ſweaty feet. When an impoſthume 
or gathering appeais, the ſafeſt way 
is to pare out the hard part of the 
ſrog, or whatever appears rotten, 
and waſh the bottom ct the foot two 
or three times a day with old cham- 
berlye. This is the ſafeſt and the 
beſt way of treating them, But 
when a horſe has been neglecied, 
and there is a ſtrong flux to the part, 
it is apt to degenerate into a canker, 
to prevent which ute the following. 
© Take ſpirit of wine and vinegar, 
© of each two ounces ;z tincture of 
* myrrh and aloes, one ounce; #- 
© gyptiacum, halt an ounce ;z mix 
together.“ Bathe the thrufh with 
this, wherever there appears a more 
than ordinary moiſture, and lay 
over the ulcer a little tow dipped in 
the ſame, The purges and divre- 
tics recommended in the greaſe, 
ſhould be given at this time, to pre- 
vent the 1nconveniencies that the 
drying up theſe diſcharges frequently 
occaſion. Gibſon and Bartlet. 
RUNNING- HORSE; if you 
would chule a horſe for 1wnning, 
let him have all the fineſt ſhapes 
that may be, nimble, quick and 
hery, apt to fly with the leaſt mo- 
tion: Jong ſhapes are ſufferable, for 
though they are a ſign of weakneſs, 
yet they are alſo tokens of a ſudden 
ſpeed. As for the ordering of ſuch 
2 horſe, let him have no more meat 
than will ſuffice nature, drink once 
in twenty-'our hours, and dteſſing 
every day, once at noon only. Give 
him moderate exerciſe morning and 
evening, airings, or the fetching in 
of his water; and let him know no 
other violence than in his courſes 
only. In caſe he be very fat, ſcour 


him often, if of reaſonable caſe, 
leldom: if lean, then ſcour with a 
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ſweet maſh only, and let him land 
daik and warm, having many 
clothes and much litter, and that of 
wheat ſtraw only. He ought to be 
empty before you run him, and his 
food the fineſt, lighteit, and quickeſt 
of digeſtion that may be, Thoſe 
ſweats are more wholelome that ate 
given abroad, and the coolings moſt 
natural that are given before he comes 
to the ſtable: his limbs miſt be kept 
ſupple with cool ointments, and let 
not any hot ſpices come into his 
body. If he grow inwardly, waſhed 
meats are moſt proper; if looſe, give 
him heat-ſtraw in moe abun- 
dance; and be ſure to do eve 
thing neat and cleanly about him, 
which will nouriſh him the better. 
Sfortſman's Difttonory, 

RUPTURE, cr BURSTENNESS, 
is when any pa't of the guts or caul 
makes its way through the muſcles 
of the lower belly; ard when any 
part of the guts f-1!s into the ſcro— 
tum, it is ſaid then to be a compleat 
rupture ; and when at the navel, it 
is called an umbilical rupture. 

In regard to ruptures, though 
they are generally divided into par- 
ticular claſſes, we ſhall only obſerve, 
that by violent efforts of the horſe, 
or other accidents, the guts or caul 
may be forced hetween the muſcles 
of the belly at the navel, and through 
the rings of the muſcles into the ſcro- 
tum or cod. The ſwellings are ge- 
nerally about the ſize of a man's fiſt; 
ſometimes much larger, deſcending 
to the very back; they are frequently 
ſoſt, and yield to the prefſure of the 
hand, when they will return to the 
cavity of the belly, with a rumbling 
noiie; and in moſt, the vacuity may 
be felt through which they paſſed. 
On their firſt appearance, endeavours 
ſ\houl4 be uſed to return them bv the 
hand : but if the ſwelling ſhould be 
hard and painful, in order to relieve 
the ſtricture, and relax the parts 
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through which the guts or caul has 
paſſed, let a large quantity of blood 
be immediately taken away, and 
the part fomented twice or thrice a 
day ; applying over it a poultice 
made with oat- meal, oil, and vine- 
gar, which ſhould be continued till 


the ſwelling grows ſoſt and eaſier, 


or the gut is returned. In the mean 
time, it would be proper to throw 
up emollient oily glyſters twice a 
day, and let the horſe's chief diet be 


boiled barley, ſcalded malt, or bran. 


R UP 
Should the ſwelling afterwards 
return, we apprehend the reſtringent 
applications uſually recommended 
on theſe occaſions, will avail little, 
without a ſuſpenſory bandage ; fo 
that an ingenious mechanic in that 
art 1s chiefly to be relied on for any 
future aſſiſtance; though it has been 
obſerved, that, with moderate feed. 
ing and gentle exerciſe, ſome horſes 
have continued to be very uſeful 
under this complaint. Bartlet. 
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SAD 
QACCADE, in the manage, a 


jerk, more or lets violent, given 
by the horſeman to the horſe, in 
pulling or twitching the reins of the 
bridle, all on a ſudden, and with 
one pull; and that when a horſe 
lies heavy upon the hand, or obſti- 
mately arms himſelf, This is a cor- 
rection uſed to make the horſe carry 
well: but it ought to be uſed diſ- 
creetly, and but ſeldom. Guillet. 

SADDLE, in the manage, a 
Kind of ſtuffed ſeat, laid on the back 
of an horſe, for the conveniency ot 
the rider. Guillet. 

There are ſeveral ſorts of ſaddles 
in uſe, 1. The running ſaddle, 
which is a ſmall one with round 
ſkirts. 2. Burford ſaddle, that has 
the ſeat and ſkirts both plain. 3. 
Pad-ſaddle, of which there are two 
ſorts, ſome made with bars before 
the ſeat, and others with bolſters 
under the thighs. 4. A French pad- 
faddit, the bars of which come 
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wholly round the ſeat. 5. A port- 
mantle ſaddle, that has a cantle be- 
hind the ſeat, to keep the portmantle 
or other carriage off the rider's back, 
6, A war ſaddle, that has a cantle 
and bolſter behind and before; alſo 
a fair bolſter. 7. The pack ſaddle» 

As for the ſeveral parts of a ſad- 
dle, and their ſeveral deſcriptions, 
they will be found under their ſe— 
veral heads, in the courle of this 
work. Theſe are the bars, buckle, 
or girth buckle, civet, crupper, 
buckle and ſtraps, girth, girth- 
web, gullet plate, hinder plate, 
loops, male-girths, male - pillen, 
male-ftraps, male-ſticks, nerve-pan- 
ne], pommel, bodlie, or body-girth, 
ſhaping the ſkirt, ſtraining the web, 
ſtuffing the pannel, ſurcingle, trap- 
pings, tree, waunty, &c. See SIDE- 
SADDLE. Ruſtic Dit. 

A Hunting jaddle is compoſed of 
two bows,. two bands, fore-boliters, 
pannels, and ſaddle ſtraps: and the 
gle 
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t ſaddle has beſides theſe parts, 
corks, hind-bolſters, and a trouſſe- 
uin. The pommel is common to 
both. See Bow, BAND, BoLs- 
TER, &c. 


A horſeman, that would fit a 


horſe well, ought always to fit on 
his twiſt, and never on his buttocks, 
which ought never to touch the ſad- 
dle; 
horſe commits, he ought never to 
move above the ſaddle. Gull. 

SAaDDLE-backed, among horſe- 
men, a name given to a horſe, that 
u hard to fit with a ſaddle, his 
ſeins being low, and his head and 
neck raiſed, ſo as to require a ſad- 
de to be made on purpoſe for him. 
Caillet. 


SaDDLE-caſe, See the article 
HOUSING. 

SADDLE-roll, See the article 
TROUSSEQUIN. 

2 are ſmall lea 


thern ſtraps, nailed to the bows of 
the ſaddle, which are uſed to hold 
the girths faſt to the ſaddle. See 
the article Bows. 

SADDLE GALLED, is when 
a horſe's back is hurt or fretted with 
the ſaddle. See the articles GaL- 
LING, and BACK-SORE, &c. 

SALLENDERS, or SELLEN- 
DERS. See MALLENDERS. 

SALTS, in horſemanſhip, the 
leaping and prancing of horſes, a 
kind of curveting. Raſtic Dif. 

SALT MARSH. See SEA- 
WATER, 

SAND CRACK, a ſmall cleft, 
or rift, on the outfide of the hoof, 
which, if it runs in a ſtrait line 
downwards, and penetrates through 
the bony part of the hoof, often 
proves troubleſome to cure: but, 
if it paſſes through the ligament that 
unites the hoot with the coronet, 
It is then apt to breed a quittor or 
falſe quarter, which are dangerous, 
When the crack penetrates only 
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and whatever diſorder the 


SCA 
through the hoof, without touching 
the ligament, unleſs the hoof be 


hollow, it may be eafily cured, by 
raſping only the edges ſmooth, and 
applying thick pledgits of baſilicon, 
and binding them down with a 
piece of ſoft liſt ; if ſome precipitate 
be added to it, this medicine will 
be improved thereby; and in ge- 
neral anſwers the end, without any 
other application. But if you per- 
ceive any hollow neſs under the hoof 
and that the cleft has a tendency to 
penetrate through the griſtle or li- 
gament, the beſt metkod in that 
caſe is to fire out of hand, with i- 
rons that are not made too hot, firſt 
raſping very thin and wide, from 
both ſides of the cleft; the horſe 
muſt not carry any weight for ſome 
time, but be turned out to graſs, 
or wintered in a good farm yard. 
Gibſon and Bartlet. 

When the crack penetrates only 
through the hoof, and that there 
is a neceſſity for travelling, Mr. 
Mood direfts the method here pro- 
poſed in that caſe, to be accompa- 
nied with a bar-ſhoe, which will 
effeftually ſecure the ſucceſs of it, 
even were it a journey of a thou- 
ſand miles, through the worſt of 
roads. 

SCAB, or MaNGE, in horſes. 
See the article MANGE. 

Crown SCAB. See CROWN - 
Sc AB. 

SCABB ARD, the ſkin that ſerves 
for a ſheath or caſe to a horſe's yard, 
Guillct. 

SCABBED-HEers, the diſe:ſe 
otherwiſe called the RUNNING 
THRUSH, or FRUSH, See RUN- 
NING THRUSH, 

SCALD, or Burn. See the 
article BURN. 

SCALDING, a method of cure 
for the poll-evil, for the proce's of 
which ſee the article PolL-EVII. 

SCATCH - MOUTH, in the 


ma- 
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manage, a bit · mouth differing from 
a cannon mouth in this, that the 
cannon month is round, whereas 
the ſcatch- mouth is more oval. See 
the articles BiT- Mournu and 
CAxXxOn-MoUTH. 

That part of the ſcatch mouth 
which joins the bit mouth to the 
branch is likewiſe different; a can - 
non being ſtaid upon the branch by 
a fonceau, and a ſcatch by a chape- 
ron, which ſurrounds the banquet ; 
the effect of the ſcatch- mouth is 
tomewhat bigger than that of the 

cannon mouths,and keeps the mouth 
more in ſubjection. 

Commonly ſnaffles are ſcatch- 
mouths. Guillet. 

SCHOOL, in the manaze, is 
uſed to ſignĩfy the leſion and labour 
both of the horſe and horſeman. 

A ſchoal pace, or going, denctes 
the lame with ecoute. See the ar- 
ticle ECOUTE. 

SCIATICA, or RHEUMATISM, 
in horſes. See the article RukEu- 
MATISM, 

SCIRRHUS, a very hard (wel- 
ling, ſometimes entire, ſmooth, and 
without painz ſometimes divided 
into little knots and bundles, ſeated 
for the molt part among the glands 
and kernels. 
MOUR. 

SCOURING, or Lax, in hor- 
ſes. See the article Lax. 

SCRATCHES, a diſtemper in 
Horſes of ſeveral forts and kinds, 
diltinguiſhed by various names, 
viz. crepances, rat-tails, mules, 
kibes, pains, &c. being no other 
than the ſcratches, which are cer- 
tain dry ſcabs, chops, or ri:ts, that 
hreed between the heel and paſtern 

joints, and do many times go a- 
bove the paſtern, to the very hoot 

of the hinder legs, and ſometimes 
are upon all four legs, tho” this is 
not very common. Ste the articles 
CREPANCES, RAT-TAILS, XC, 


See the article Lu- 
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They proceed from dry, melan 
choly humours, which fall dow 
upon the horle's legs; or from ſum 
ing his own dung lying under hi 
heels, or near them: ſometime 
by his heels not being rubbed, ef 
pecially aſter a journey or hard. 
bour, they not being rubbed di 
from ſand and dirt, after he | 
brought in from watering; hid 
burns and frets them, and fo caul:s 
ſwellings, and thole ſwellings the 
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ſcratches. Sometimes they proceediſſſe deep 
from a corruption of blood, afterWuy c: vi 
great heats, taken now and then byiſumed, 
being bred in fenny, marſhy, wa- n, for 
tery grounds; or laſtly, by over e heal! 
hard riding, whereby his gre+ſc be-Mhttom. 
ing melted, it falls down and («-W Ta! 
tles in his paſtern and fetlock, ard WF ounce 
theſe produce this lorrance, incorp 

The ſigns to know this diſtem- bing 
per, are the ſtaring, dividing, and honey 
curling of the har. It begins fit N- o e 
with dry ſcabs in the paſtern joints, Mace or 
like chops or chinks, in leveral Nee i 
ſhapes and forms; ſometimes long- Need 31 
ways, ſometimes downright, and Fina! 
at other times over thwart, which Nen t 
will cau'e the legs to ſwell and be RACK 
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very gouty, and run with fretting, 
watery matter, and offenſive ftutf, 
which will make him go to lame at 
firſt ſetting out, that he will be 


hardly able to go. Rufiic Df. ate, 
Scratches in the heels have ſo en 
much aflinity with the greaſe, and {Wilerve 
are ſo often concomitan:s of that Wironic 
diſtemper, that the method of tieat- Wvio a1 
ing them may be ſeiefied chietly ige 
from what has been ſaid under the Nine 
article GREASE, ike 
This tieatment ſhould at firſt be {Wine » 
by linſeed and turnep-poultice, with {Wie mo 
a little common turpentine, to ſof- {Witurat 


ten them, and relax the velleis. . 


The green ointment may then be Wl The 
applied for a few days, to promote WP ani 
a diſcharge, when they may be d:i- W' ihe 


ed up with the ointments and wzihes 
1£COIN- 
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melanWrommended in the greaſe. Tt is Treatiſe on that ſubject we refer the 
dt afterwards to keep the heels curious reader. Partlet and Mood. 
om ſun ple, and ſoftened with currier's SEAMS, or SEYMs, in horſes, 
nder hibbing, which is made of oil and are certain cleſts in their quarters. 
metimeMWilow. This will keep the hide cauſed by the drineſs of the foot; 
bed, een cracking. and be as good a or by being ridden upon hard 
hard MWher(ervative as it is to leather; and ord they are eaſily perceived 
bed dr vfing it often before exerciſe will by the horſes not ſeiting his feet 
r he rent the ſcratches, if care is tak- firm down in walking, You may 
; which to waſh the heels with warm wa- know them, by looking upon the 
© caul.d when the horſe comes in, When quarters of the hoofs on the ipſide, 
ngs thelfty prove obſtinate. and the ſores which will be cloven from the co- 
proceed deep, uſe the following : but it ronet to the very ſhoe, quite 
d, a\terſWny c: vities, or hollow places, are through the horn, and ſuch quar- 
then by med, they ſhould firſt be laid o- fers are commonly ſtraitened. 
hy, wa- In, for no foundation can be laid Some of theſe clefts do not rife fo 
by over e healing till you can dreſs to the hiz as the Coronet, and therefore 
re ie be. Nom. are the leſs dangerous; ſo chat, 
and ct. Take Venice turpentine, four tho' they may he recovered, yet it 
ck, and ounces ; quickſilver, one ounce; is an imperſection in the feet, ei- 
incorporate well together, by rub- pecially in fat ones, which have a 
diſtem- WM bing ſometimes 3 and then add thin horn, where ſuch clefts fre- 
ing, and honey and ſheep's ſuet, of each quently cau'e ſcratches on the co- 
gins fit two ounces.* Ancint with this ronct. _ Thote horſes that are trou- 
1 joints, Nice or twice a day; and if the bled win ſeams, cannot work but 
\ ſeveral Worſe is full and fleſhy, you mult on very foft ground, for upon fto- 
es long- Need and purge; and if the blood ny Rar pavements, the biood will 
ht, and Win a bad fate, alteratives mult be often tines iſſue out of the cletrs, 
„ which ren to redify it. Bartlet, See + For the cure of this malaily, fee 
and be MWracks. fo!ſe QUARTER, CRACK, Sc. Ruſ- 
fretting, M SEA WATER. The efficacy tic D.c2. | 
ve (uit, We ſex-water in removing all ob- SEAT, in the manage, is the 
lame at WuRtions of the glands has been poſture or ſituation of a horſeman 
will be Much recommended among us of upon the ſaddle. Gulet, 
1, ite, This hint may have been SEELING. A horſe is ſaid io 
have ſo Nen from the good effeds it was ſeel, when, upon his eye brows, 
ale, and Wilerved to produce in obſtinate there grow white hairs, mixe with 
of that Wironical caſes, on morhid horſes thoſe of lis uival colour, about the 
of tieat- NMo are {ent to ſalt marſhes, which breadth of a farthing, which is a 
| chiefly MWiuwge the horſes more by dung and ſure maik of old age. A horſe ne- 
nder the Nine than any other paſture, and ver ſc*1s till he is fourteen years old, 
ike afterwards a firmer fleſh. and always before be is fifteen, or 
t firſt be MWlhe water of theſe marſhes is for ſixteen at fasthelt ; the light, ſorrel, 
ice, with Ne moſt part brackiſh, and of courſe and black, feel ſooner than others. 
„to ſof- Nurated with lalts from the ſea wa Horie-courſers uſually pull out tho 
 velleis. r. white hairs with pincers, but if 
then be The admirable effects of ſea water there be ſo many it cannot be done, 
promote N animal bodies are fully diſplayed without making the horſe look bald 
y be di- the learned Dr. Ruſſel, to whole 
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and ugly, then they colour their 
eye- 
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eye-brows, that they may not ap- 
_— Solleyſell. See AGE of @ 
or ſe. 

SELLENDERS, or SALLEN- 
DERS. See SALLENDERS. 

SEPARATERS, ſome teeth 
ſo called. See TEETH. 

SERPEGER, in the manage, 
the riding of a horſe in the ſerpen- 
tine way, or in a tread with waved 
turnings, like the poſture of a Ser- 
pent's body. Guillet. 

SERPENTINE TONGUE, -in 
the manage, is 2 friſking tongue, 
that is always moving, and ſome- 
times paſſes over the bit, inſtead of 
keeping in the void ſpace called the 
liberty of the tongue. Guillet. 

SEVIL of the branches of a bridle 
is a nail turned round like a ring, 
with a large head made falt in the 
lower part of the branch called gar- 
gouille, See BANQUET. Guillet. 

SHAMBRIER, in the manage, 
is a long thong of leather made fal 
to the end of a cane or ſtick, in or- 
der to animate a horſe, and puniſh 
him if he refuſes to obey the rider. 
To make this horſe obedient, take 
the ſhambrier in your hand, ſhew 
it him; crack it againſt the ground, 
and make him feel it. Guillet. 

SHANK of a horſe is that part 
of the fore-leg which is between the 
knee and the fetlock, or paſtern 
joint, The larger and broader the 
ſhank is the better. You will 
know when it is ſo, by the back- 
finew being at a diſtance from the 
bone, or pretty well — from 
it, and having no kind of ſwelling 
or humour betwixt it and the bone, 
which may cauſe the leg to appear 
round. Solleyſell. 

SHAPE of a horſe. In order to 
have a horſe beautiful and finely 
made, it has been agreed on all hands, 
that his head ſhould not be long 
nor too large, rather lean than fleſhy; 
his ears thin and narrow, and of 


a becoming length, well ſet on, 


% 
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inting inwards, His brow « 
orehead not too broad and flat. 
His noſe ſomewhat riſing, and of x 
good turn ; his noſtrils wide and 
thin ; his muzle ſmall ; his mout 
neither deep nor too ſhallow ; with 
a ſtar or ſnip down his forehead, c 


a blaze, which is no way unbecom- 


ing, unlels it be too large, and dif 
proportioned, - Horſes that ate thy; 


marked have generally one or more 


of their feet white, which is alſe 
very beautiful, and looks lively 
His jaws ſhould be thin and (uffici 
ently wide, not approaching toc 
near together, nor too high up 
wards, towards the onſet, that he 
may have ſufficient room to carr 
his head ealy and in good place 
His eyes well formed and ſprightiy 
and of a middle ſize. His neck 
ſhould be arched towards the mid 
dle, ariſing by a beautiful grada 
tion out of his breaſt and ſhoulders 
the muſcles thereof diſtin, but n 
where over charged with fleſh 
growing ſmaller and thinner, as | 
approaches towards his head ; hi 
ſhoulders ſhould be thin from th 
withers, with a gradual enlarge 
ment downwards, that his boſon 
or breaſt he not too narrow nor tot 
groſs. His fore-legs ſtraight, an 
well placed; his joints Jean an 
long; his knees not bending ; an 
his paſterns not too long. His fe: 
round and ſmooth, and his finew 
firm and well braced. His carci 
rather round than flat ; his bac 
not too low, and for ſtrength an 
durableneſs pretty even and ([traigit 
His ribs rather home than open, 
they approach towards his haunch 
es; his britch round, and the mu 
cles not too fleſhy, but diſtind 
His hocks ſhould be lean, and " 
ways puffed or fleſhy ; his paſten 
ſhort, his legs flat and thin, 2 
his tail ſet on in a good * 
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ther high than low, riſing upon e- 
yery motion of his body, The more 
thele properties concurin any horte, 
the more beautiful he muſt be, eſ- 
pecially when they correſpond and 
agree in due proportion one to ano- 
ther; and the more a horſe is want - 
ing in theſe, the more plain and 


ordinary he will appear. Gzbſor's 
Diſeaſes of horſes, 
SHEDDING of the Hair, in 


horſes. See CAST. 

SHEDDING of the ſeed, in horſes, 
is eaſily known by a weakneſs and 
debility, but that which the farriers 
bring under this denomination is 
but ſome weakneſs of the reins, oc- 
caſioned by a ſtrain or violent exer- 
ciſe, or the ſolution of a cold, which 
is ſometimes followed by a running 
at the yard, See the aiticle Kin- 
NEY'S, 

But the cure is the ſame, whether 
it be ſeed, or only matter from the 
res, and may be performed by 
once or twice purging, and the ule 
of the following ball. Take Ve- 
nice turpentine incorporated with 
© the yolk of an egg, one ounce; 
ſpermaceti, half an ounce : let 
tneſe be rubbed together, and 
mixed with ſix drams of nitre in 
powder ; halt a pint of ſweet oil, 
and a little white wine; and con- 
tinue its ule for ſome tie.“ This 
diſorder may be cured by the ule 
of healing and balſamic medicines. 
Gibſon's Farriers Guide, and Diſeaſes 
of horſes. 

SHELL-TOOTHED Horſe is 
one that from five years, to old 
age, naturally, and without any 
artifice, bears a ma k in all his fore 
leeth, and there ſtill k-eps that hol- 
low place with a black mark, which 
we call the eye of a bean, inſomuch 
that ar twelve or fifteen he appears 
with the mark of a horſe that is not 
yetſix, For in the nippers of other 


do: ſes, the hollow place is filled, 


SHO 
and the mark diſappears towards 
the ſixth year, by reaſon of the wear- 
ing of the too h. 

About the ſame age it is half worn 
out in the middling tecth, and to- 
wards the eighth year, it diſappears 
in the corner teeth; but after a ſhell- 
tcothed horſe has marked, he marks 
ſtill equally in the nippers, the mid - 
dling, and the corner teeth; which 
proceeds from this, that having har- 
der teeth than the other horſes, his 
teeth do not wear, and {o he does 
not loſe the black ſpot. 

Amongſt the Paliſßh, Hungarian. 
and Croatian horſes, we find a great 
many hollow toothed horſes, and 
generally the mares are more apt to 
be ſuch, than the horſes. Cuillet. 

SHOE of a horſe, is a piece of 
flat iron, with two. branches as 
wings, which being eommon]+; 
forged, according to the form ot 


the hoof for which it is deſigned, 


is made round at the toe, and open 
at the heel. A ſhoe for all feet is 
one that is cut at the toe into two e- 
qual parts, which are joined by a 
riveted nail, upon which they ars 
moveable in ſuch a manner, that the 
ſhoe is inlarged or contracted leſs or 
more at pleaſure, in order to make 
it fit all ſorts and ſizes of fret. See 
the next article, For the different 
kinds of horſe-ſhoes, ſee tlic article 
HORSE-SHOE., 

SHOEING #f borfe:, a work pro- 
periy belonging to the ſmith, but as 


Noblemen, Gentlemen, and others 
who are owners of hortes, ought to 


know. and diſtinguiſh, at leaſt in 
ſome degree, when it is well or 
ill done, it is judged n:cetlary. 
to be a little particular concern- 
ing it. 

This art conſiſts in paring of the 
hoofs well, in the ſhoe's being made 
of good (tuff, in the well faſhioning 
the web thereof, and well piercing 
the ſame, in fitting it to. the horſe's 
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hoof, in making nails of good ſtuff, 
and well faſhioning them; and 
laſtly, in the well driving and 
cienching them. But foraſmuch as 
a horſe's hoofs are either perfect or 
imperfec, and theſe laſt alſo either 
rugged, long, crooked, or flat, and 
that the fruſhes may be. broad, or 
the holes narrow, reſpe&t muſt be 
had unto them in this work. 

Firſt then for the paring of the 
per:e& hoof, and the fore feet, the 
feat of the ſhoe mult be pared as e- 
ven and plain as may be, that it 
may fit cloſe, and not bear more 
upon one place than another, and 
more muſt be taken off the toes than 
the heels, for the heels muſt be 
higher than the toes, becauſe all the 
weight cf the horſe's fore-body lies 
upon the quarters and them. 

Next, the ſhoe muſt be made of 
Spaniſh iron, with a broad web, 
fitting it to the hoof ; and let the 
fpunges be thicker and more ſub- 
fiantial than any other part of the 
ſhoe; and alſo ſomething broad, fo 
that the quarters on both ſides may 
appear without the hoof, about a 
ſtraw's breadth, to guard the cof- 
fin, which is the ſtrength of the 
hoof; and in piercing, pierce it 
from the quarter to the hard toe, 
but not bickwards towards the heel, 
that the holes may be wider on the 
outſide than on the inſide, and that 
the circle of the piercing may be 
more diſtant from the edge of the 
toe than from the edge of the quar- 
tec where it begins, hecauſe the hoof 
is thicker forwards than backwards, 
and therefore more hold to be taken: 

make the nails of the ſame ſtuff, with 
the heads ſquare, and not quite fo 
broad beneath as above, but an- 
ſwerable to the piercing-holes, fo 
as the heads of the nails may enter 


in and fill the ſame, appearing- 


ſomewhat above the ſhoe, and then 
they will ſtand ſure without ſhog- 
ging, and endure longer ; and that 
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which pierces them muſt be of the 
ſame fize with the nails, that is, 
great above and ſmall beneath, 
which is u ually but little regarded 
by our ſmiths, who make the holes 
as wide on the inſide as on the out. 
ſide, and their nails of a great 
ſhoulderingz, by driving them over 
hard upon the nail-hole, that the 
heads, or rather necks of them, 
cannot enter into the holes ; where. 
as a good nail ſhould have no ſhoul- 
dering at all, but be made with a 
plain ſquare neck, ſo as it may 
juſtly fill the piercing holes of the 
ſhoe, for otherwiſe the head of the 
nail ſtanding high, and the neck 
thereof being weak, it either breaks 
off or elſe bends upon any light oc- 
caſion, ſo as the ſhoe ſtands looſe 
from the hoof, and is quickly loſt. 
Again, the ſhanks of the nails 
ſhould be ſomewhat flat, and the 
points ſharp, without hollow eſs or 
flaw, and ſtiffer towards the head 
above than beneath; and when you 
drive, drive at the firſt with ſoft 
{ſtrokes and a light hammer, til! the 
nail is ſomewhat entered; and in 
ſhoeing fine and delicate horſes, 
their points muſt he greaſed with 
{o't greaſe, that they may the mere 
eahly enter, and the two talon-naiis 
muſt he drove firſt; then fee whe- 
ther the ſhoe ſtands right on or nct, 
which may be ſeen by holding the 
fraſh, for if the ſpunges on beth 
ſides be equally diſtant from the 
fruſh, then it is right, if not, it 
muſt be ſet to rights, and fo another 
nail driven in; when that is done, 
let the horſe ſet down his foot again, 
and look round about it, to ſee whe- 
ther it fits his foot in all places, and 
whether he treads juſt and even up- 
on it, or otherwiſe 3 and if it ap- 
pears, that it does not furniſh every 


part equally, but that it is more 


on one ſide than another, lift up tie 
horſe's other foot, that ſo he may 
ſtand ſteadily on that foot, then 
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firike him on the hoof with the 
hammer, on that ſide where the ſhoe 
is ſcanty, which ſhall make it come 
that way. 

When the ſhoe ſtands ſtrait and 
juſt, let all the reſt of the nails be 
drove in, to the number of eight,four 
on each fide, ſo that their points 
may ſeem to ſtand in the outſide of 
the hoop, even and juſt one by an- 
other, as it were in a circular line, 
and not out of order like the teeth 
ofa ſaw; then cut them off and 
dinch them, ſo as the clinches may 
be hidden in the hoof, which, by 
cutting the hoof with the point of a 
knife, a little beneath the appear- 
znce of the nail, you may eaſily do. 
This done, pare off the hoof with 
a rape, ſo as the edge of the ſhoe 
may ſeem round about it. 

Now for ſhoeing imperfect hoofs ; 
u to the broad one, in paring, as 
much muſt be taken off the toe with 
a butteris as poſſibly can be, keep- 
ing it always under; but the heels 
and quarters muſt not be touched at 
all, unleſs it be to make the ſeat of 
the ſhoe plain, and that muſt be 
done as ſuperficially ' as can be, 
whereby the hoofs ſhall always re- 
main ſtrong : then make a good 
ſtrong ſhoe, with a broad web and 
broad ſpunges, pierced as before, 
fitting to the pared hoof ; and let it 
appear from the talon nail towards 
the heel, a ſtraw's breadth without 
the hoof z and let it be ſet in ſuch 
oder, and with ſuch nails as apper- 
tin to the perfect hoof, ſaving that 
five nails muſt be ſet on the outſide 
of the hoof, and four on the inſide, 
becauſe he wears more without than 
within. 

2. The rough and brittle hoof, 
mich is generally weaker without 
than within, and, for the moſt part 
better than the other hoofs ; the 
eels may be more opened than the 
ther, that ſo they may the more 
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eaſily be ſtopped with cow-dung or 
other ointment, to keep them moiſts 
the raggedneſs alſo on the outſide of 
the coffin, ſhould be filed away with 
a rape, and made ſmooth, that it 
muſt alſo be anointed oftner than 
other hoofs ; but as for the reſt of 
the hoof, it muſt be pared as the 
2 one, for which the ſhoe mult 

made neither too light, but ſo 
that it may bear the horſe, nor yet 
too heavy, for then the hoof being 
weak, will ſoon caſt it ; and this 
ſhoe muſt be pierced to be ſet on 
with nails, five without and four 
within. 

3- The long hoof, reckoned im- 
perfect, may be helped by cutting 
away the toe, ſor the ſhorter the foot 
a weak and tender leg has, the better; 
and the reſt of the hoof may be par- 
ed like the perfect one, for which 
hoof make as round a ſhoe as you 
can at the toe, that the breadth may 
take away the ill ſight of the length; 
if the foot be very narrow, let the 
ſhoe diſboard without the hoof, 
pierce the deeper, and ſet it back- 
ward enough ; becauſe ſuch kind of 
feet tread moſt on the heels, and 
letit be ſet on with eight nails, like 
the perfect hoof. 

4. The crooked hoof; to pare 
which, look on that fide of the hoof 
which is higheſt and leaſt worn, 
then pare all that away, and make 
it equal with the lower ſide which is 
moſt worn, without touching the 
worn fide at all, unleſs it be to 


make the ſeat of the ſhoe plain ; and 


for the reſt, it muſt be pared like 
the perfect hoof: then having an 
indifferent ſtrong ſhoe, with a broad 
web ready, let it be fitted to the 
foot, and pare it not till you have 
laid the ſhoe to the foot, to the in- 


tent you may pare it to the horſe's . 


beſt advantage, which may be done 
if the ſcant-ſide be pared; that is, 
moſtly the inſide, more towards the 
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toe than the fuller, and ftronger 

fide; and where the hoof is weak- 
eſt, there alſo the ſhoe muſt be 
made ſtrongeſt; and ſet this on 
with nine nails, viz. five on the 
eee, and four on the weakeſt 
de. 

5. In that imperſect hoof, called 
the flat hoof, otherwiſe the promiſed 
hoof, make the ſeat of the ſhoe 
plain, and take ſomewhat off the 
toe, but the heel and ball of the 
foot muſt not be touched, but both 
of them left as ſtrong as they can 
be; and the ſhoe for it mult be 
made with a very ſtrong web, for 
the more it covers the weak ſole, 
the better; and let the mid part of 
the web that covers the ball of the 
foot, be much thicker than the out- 
fides, where the piercings bez and 
let it be fo hollow as to touch no 
part of the hall of the foot, and let it 
be large and long enough in all pla- 
ces, ſo that the horſe may go at eaſe; 
and it muſt be pierced round about 
the toe, to favour the heels, and make 
ten holes for ten nails, viz. five on 
every ſide. 

6. For the over-hollow hoof, 
and conſequently in imperfect ones, 
pare it round about, eſpecially the 
ſeat of the ſhoe, round about by the 
edges, that ſo tne hollowneſs thereof 
within may not be ſo deep, but ſhal- 
lower than it was before, and Jet 
it he always kept moiftt. by ſtop- 
ping it, for fear of hoof-binding, 
obſerving as even a hand as may he 
in your paring, in all points like 
unto the perfect hoof ; and in like 
manner make for it ſuch a ſhoe in 
order and form, as was mentioned 
before, to ſerve the perfe& hoof, 

7. As to broad fruſhes, which 
cauſe weak heels, there is little or 
no need of paring at all; wherefore 

the toe mult only be pared, and alſo 

the ſeat of the ſhoe, as much as 

ſhall be judged neceſſary to the even 
2 


— — — —— 
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ſtandipg of the ſhoe, leaving the , 
heels . ſtrong as poſſible ; bu for = 
this fort of hoof, the ſhoe muſt de . ber 
ſtronger towards the heel than to- , * 
wards the toe; and alſo let the web — 
be ſomewhat broad towards the * * 8 
heels, to ſave them from the ground; th C - 
and it muſt be ſet on with nine * — 
nails, becauſe it is moſt commonly — * 
a great foot; but in all other re- js ey 
ſpeRts let it be made like the ſhoe f den wre 
or the perſect hoof. 4 — 2 
8. The imperfect hoof, with nar. 15 4 
row heels, muſt have the toe pared * nk 
ſhort, and the ſeat of the ſhoe muſt — 
be made plain and fair, and open meal 
only ſo much that there may be * 
ſome little ſpace between the fruſh 32 
and the heel, for the leſs you take wry ay 
off the heel, the better ; For this, IR | 
a light ſhoe muſt be made, with a WF .. — Fo 
brozd web; and the ſpunges mult W on wed N 
be ſo broad as almoſt to meet toge- 3 
ther, to defend the heel from the — 4 oul 
ground, and pierce it all towards — 3 
the toe, ſparing the heels as much z h 1 
as poſſible: you muſt ſee that the f "yy 4 
ſhoe be long enough towards the W 1. f. 3 
holes; let it be ſet on with eight I the A L 
nails, like the ſhoe that fits the per- — 
fect hoof. ; ks 
9. Now as to the paring and , the £ 
ſhoeing of the hinder feet, which CRE \ 
is clear contrary to the fore feet, for Lafls wn 
the weakeſt part of the hinder foot I de - Y 3 # 
is the toe, and therefore in paring ¶ dare - tap 
them, you muſt always pare it more 4 p 3 
than the heels; but in all other I de 3 
points obſerve the order of paring N haf g. l 
according to the perfection or im- Wy B. 
2 of the hoofs, as before di · R ection 
r ected. ä 
Then in ſhoeing, it muſt he here *h The aff 
ſtronger at the toe, and pierced yas p 
nigher the heel than the toe, and 9 
the ontſide of the ſhoe ſhould be 72. 


made with a calkin, not over high, 
but let. the other ſpunge be agreea- 
ble to the calkin, that is, as high 
in a manner as the calkin, which 
6 
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je to keep the horſe from ſliding y 
but then it muſt not be ſharp point- 
ed, but rather flat, and handſomeſy 
turned upwards, which is the beſt 
ſort of calkim. 

But in caſe of a falſe quarter, if 
ö the horſe halts, then make him a 
ſhoe fitting to his foot, tacking it 
on the quarter, on that fide the falſe 
1 quarter is; but if he does not halt, 


then make it with a button or ſhoul- 

der ing, on the inſide of the ſhoe, 
'- WY and next to the ſole of the foot, 
a ſomewhat diſtant from the falte 
t quarter, towards the toe, which 
en ill defend the fore place, that the 
de moe touch it not; and you may 
a I travel your horſe where you pleaſe 
ke WF with this ſort of ſhoe. 
4 10. For the hoofs that interſere; 


as they are moſt commonly higher 
uit W on the outſide than on the mide, 
you ſhould therefore take off the 
0 dutſide with a butteris, to the intent 
> that the infide may be ſomewhat 
0 higher, if it will be, than the out- 
ie WY fide; and then making a ſhoe for 
bis foot, which ſhould be thicker on 
the inſide than on the outſide, it 
per. muſt never have any calkin, for that 
will make the horſe tread awry, 


and and the ſooner to interfere. Spe 
75 INTERFERING. 

f "WY Laſtly ; For paring and fhoeing 
tot I the foot that is hoot-hound ; firſt 
ring Wl pare the toe as ſhort as can be, and 
gw the ſole ſome what thin; then open 


the heels well, and make him a 
half ſhoe, like a half moon. See 
Hoor-BouN D. Ruftic Dis. 

Reflect ious ou the SHOEING of bor - 
2. The affair of ſhoeing bores is ſo 
important in its conſequences, both 
for the preſervation of the foot, the 
afety of the legs, and the eaſe of 
their motion, that we cannot be too 
attentive to any innovations that 
my be recommended to us in this 
ripe, we ſhall therefore give M. 
ba Fofe's ſentiments an this ſubjef, 


SHO 
with ſuch animadverſions as have 
occurred to us. But in order to 
underſtand this new method of ſhoe- 
ing, it is neceſſary firſt to premiſe 
the following obſervations. 

It is moſt certain, that all horſes, 
except ſuch as have their teet o- 
vergrown, or ſuch as may have a 
particular occaſion of being ſhed, 
to preſerve the ſole, may at any 
rate go without ſhoes; and there 
are many examples, without men» 
tioning the cuſtoms of Arabia or 
Tartary, of horſes who ae at daily 
work without the leaſt need of ever 
being ſhod, but as we employ all 
our care and addreſs to hollow the 
foot, by paring it even tothe quick, 
and to form an exact fine-f1og, it 
becomes abſolutgly neceſſary to put 
ſhoes on them. 

The original deſign of ſhoeing 
horſes was undoubtedly intended as 
a preſervation of the hoof, and a 
defence of the ſole : but no one fare 
could think it neceſſary to pare a- 
way what he wanted to preſerve by 
the uſe of the ſhoes, becauſe that 
would be to act contrary to his firtt 
principles, and deſtroy his own 
work. This precaution could ne- 
vet be recommended, but in caſes 
where the horny ſole is uneven, in- 
ſomuch that the ſhoe could not bear 
equally upon it, which would take 
off from its neceſſary firmneſs ; in 
ſuch a caſe it way be reaſonable, 
otherwiſe it would be very abſurd. 

Let us now obferve the going as 
well as the external and internal 
ſtructure of 2 horſe's foot. The 
horſe then who draws preſſes firſt on 
the toe, then ſucceſhvely on the 
fides, to eaſe the toe; then the hor- 
fe's heel yields upon the heel of the 
ſhoe, from which it immediately 
riſes again. The ſaddle or pack- 
horſe preſſes the toe but lightly, fo 
that the point of tupport is fixed 
neither upon the heel or tce, but 
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between both; which it is eaſy to 
demonſtrate anatomically, Thus, 
the cannon bone preſſes on the paſ- 
tern, this on the coronary, the co- 
ronaty on the coffin or foot bone, 
and upon the nut bone. 

By this deſcription of the bones, 
we may obſerve two eſſential things, 
which lay open the faults in the 
preſent method of ſhoeing, and 
point out the means of being able 
toremedy them for the future : one 
is, that the effort of the weight of a 
| horſe does not bear either upon the 
toe or heel, but on the middle be- 
tween both; the other ſhews the 
greater the diſtance of the ſole from 
the ground, or from whatſoever 
point of ſupport, the more the 
puſhing the coronary bone upon 
the nut bone will fatigue the nerve, 
or tendon, upon which it reſts, by 
the inordinate diſtenſion it under- 

oes at every ſtep the horſe takes. 
Thus, we ſee that by hollowing 
away the ſole in paring, the horſe is 
ſuſtained only upon the walls of the 
hoof, which having no aſſiſtance 
of ſupport from the horny ſole, is 
immediately worn and battered, 
by the weight of the horſe's body : 
and the ſooner he treads upon any 
hard ſubſtance, the ſooner he grows 
quite lame, 
For by the connection, thickneſs, 
and gr greg, 4 as well as contex- 
ture of the horny ſole, it ſeems to 
he wholly deſtined by nature to 
ſerve as a cuſhion to the fleſhy ſole 
and tendon, which refts upon it, 
in order to break the violent ſhocks 
of a pavement, ftone, or any kind 
of ſtump, or external — ; but 
| ring it away in the cuſtoma 
2 horſe loſes his — 
of nature againſt ſtumps, nails, 
1 &c. and thus the fleſhy ſole 
comes eaſily bruiſed or wounded. 
It is obſervable that a horſe ſeldom 
goes eaſy, or eſcapes being ſoon 
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jaded, if the frog does not bear up. 
on the ground, as it is the only 
point of ſupport to the tendon, ſo 
that if you keep it at any diſtance 
from the ground, by paring it a- 
way, an inordinate diſtenſion will 
happen to the tendon, which being 
repeated at every ſtep he goes, fati- 
gues it, and cauſes an inflamma- 
tion, whence alſo relaxations, de- 
fluxions, and tendinous ſwellings, 
eſpecially after long journeys or 
hard * which are occaſioned 
more by the paring of the ſole than 
the length of the journey: experi- 
ence has ſhewn that the frog neither 
ſuffers or has ſhewn the leaſt ſign of 
fatigue or ſenſibility, by being thus 
expoſed; and indeed from the 
ſtructure of it, it is ſcarce poſſible; 
for being of a ſoft ſpongy, flexible 
ſubſtance, by its ere clafiicity ; 
it yields to the weight of the body 
the inſtant the horſe preſſes his feet 
to the ground, and immediately re-. 
covers it again: however there i 
one caſe whereby the frog may oc- 
caſion lameneſs, which is, when it 
grows hard or dry : but by taking 
off the little end of the frog, this 
diſorder is ſoon remedied, As the 
bad conſequences of paring ava 
the ſole and frog have been points 
out, and evidently proved, let u 
obſerve now the ill effects of mc 
dern ſhoeing: for it is upon ti 
form of the ſhoes, and manner 
ſetting them on, that not only 
preſervation of the ſoot, but al 
the ſafety of their legs, and the ei 
of their motion depends. 

In effect, the more eaſy our ſhc 
ſet upon us, the more active we ar 
ſo a large, long, thick ſhoe oug 
to have the ſame effect upon hort 
that wooden ſhoes have upon u 
that is, make them heavy, unweild 
and hobling. A. long ſhoe is 
only perfeclly uſeleſs, but is pn 
dicial ; for the horſe's heels com 
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to fink upon thoſe of the ſhoes, the 
longer the lever, the greater will be 
the drag upon the clenches of the 
nails of the toe; and thus horles 
will be more apt to ſtrike them off 
on many occations, eſpecially when 
they are apt to overreach. The 
longer the ſhoe is, and the more it 
covers the ſole, the more liable the 
horſe will be to fall, trip, and hob- 
ble in his walk, particularly if he 

oes on a pavement : becaule the 
farface being formed of round parts, 
and the ſhoe having a large, uni- 
form, hard face, he can ſcarce have 
above two or three points of ſup- 
port. 

It is thought by ſome, that ſtrong 
ſhoe heels are an eale to the weak 
heels and fetlocks of horſes, as if 
the body of the ſhoe was flexible 
enough to yield to the horſe's heel ; 
and under this notion they raiſe the 
ſhoe heel, and leave a vacant ſpace 
between that and the horſe's heel: 
but the direct contrary happens, for 
it is the hoof that, by its flexibility, 
yields to the ſhoe hee], which 1s 
quite inflexible ; the thicker the 
ſhoe heel is, the more ſubject that 
of the horſe is to meet it; and in- 
flead of being ealed, the hcrie's heel 
becomes more compreſſed, as if in 
a conſtant vice: becauſe it has al- 
ways the lame point of ſupport. 
By this means, they deprive them 
of the liberty ot going with eale 
upon a pavement, becauſe the ſhoe 
does not bear upon a level, and 
produces an effect like that of a 
pivot upon the middle of the ſhoe 
heels, and the vault or hollow, 

To obviate thele inconveniencies, 
M. La Fofje propoſes the following 
method ot ſhoeing, that neither the 
lole or frog fhould be pared at all, 
for neither will ever become too 
large by its growth, but in propor- 
tion as it grows, it will dry, ſcale, 


and fall off in flakes ; that the edge 
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of the hoof, if thought too long, 
ſhould be taken down as uſual ; 
and then a ſhoe in form of a half 
moon ſet on, reaching the middle of 
the hoot ; the heels may be thinned 
and the ſhoes made a little longer 
for ſuch horſes as have weak hooſs. 

Eight ſmall nails made in the old 
way, that is having very ſmall heads 
are incruſted in the holes which 
are made, as the head is, in an ob- 
long form. This is the whole my- 
ſtery. By this method, the ſole is 
preſerved, and conſequently the 
foot defended againſt hard or ſharp 
bodies, which the horſe may chance 
to tread on : thus inflammations 
and dangerous compreſſions ere a- 
voided; and the many inconveni- 
encies already mentioned, from the 
lodgment of ſand, gravel, or ſtones, 

Another advantage ariſing from 
this method of ſhoeing, and pre- 
ſerving the ſole, that natural defence 
againſt external injuries, is, that in 
not pacing away the ſole, nor ſetting 
on any more ſhoe than is neceſſary 
to preſerve the horny ſole ; the 
horſe will not be ſubje& to ſlip, ei- 
ther on the winter's icy pavement, 
or the dry ſmooth one of the ſum- 
mer. For by making a horſe walk 
upon the trog, and partly upon the 
heel, the former being ſtrongly rub- 
bed, and puſhed againſt the ground 
or pavement, impreſſes ſelf as it 
were, by the weight of the horſe's 
body, into the inequalities and in- 
terſtices it happens to meet in its 
way; by this means, the foot reſt - 
ing on a great many more parts, 
which mutually eaſe it, by multi- 
plying the points of ſupport, gives 
the animal a ſtronger adherence and 
more ſecurity upon the place he 
goes. 

By paring away the ſole, the air, 
when it is in this thin ſtate pene- 
trates, and dries it to ſuch a degree, 
that by its contraction, it compreſ- 
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ſes the fleſhy ole ſo as to lame the 
horſes. By thic means alſo {and and 
gravel get in, and are ground be- 
tween the fole and ſhoe, which not 
readily coming out again, cavle 
compreſſions, inflammations, &c. 
which laſt accidents are very often 
the effects of a ftone's being wedged 
in-between the ſhoe and heels, 
To recapitulate the whole. The 
weight of the ſaddle horſe does not 
preſs upon the toe or heel, but on 
the middle between both, fo that the 
greater the diſtance of the ſole from 
the ground, or from whatever point 
of ſupport, the more the great ten- 
don will be fatigued by the inordi- 
nate diſtention it undergoes at eve- 
ry ſtep. The more the ſole is co- 
vered by the ſhoe, the more the horſe 
will ſtip, ſlide, or fall: becauſe the 
ſurface being formed of round parte, 
and the ſhoe having a large, uni- 
form, hard face, he can ſcarce have 
above two or three points of ſup- 
port; fo that the greater contact the 
horſe's foot has with the ground, 
the more points are multiplied, and 
the ſafer of conſequence he goes. 
By ſhoeing, no other intention 
could be expeted but preſerving 
the hoof, after paring away its lux - 
uriancy. That long ſhoes and rail- 
ing the ſhoe heel is a very pernici- 
ous cuſtom. By paring away the 
horny ſole, it hardens in proportion 
to its being thinned ; and by com- 
preſſing the fleſhy ſole, makes a 
horfe lame; be loſes alſo the defence 
of nature, againſt external bodies; 
by which means the fleſhy fole be- 
comes often weunded, bruiſed, &c. 
By paring the frog ſo much away 
that it is not in contact with the 
ground, the tendon will be inordi- 
nately diſtended, by which means 
it becomes ſubje& to inflamma'ion, 
relaxation, defluxion, and rupture. 
Laſtly, It appears from the anato- 


my ot the foot, that horſes are chief 
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ly lame in thoſe bones, and its ten- 
don, that the preſent method of 
ſhocing contributes greatly thereto, 
by paring awa the horney ſole, and 
hollowing the foot; by which means 
the fleſhy ſole becomes more expoſ- 
ed to accidents, and the tendon ta- 
tigued, ſtrained, and ruptured ; its 
ſupport being taken away, by par- 
ing the frog, We may learn — 
hence, that vo more of the toe ſhould 
be pared away than to keep the f ot 
uniform with the ſhoe, that the ſhoe 
ſhould be made flat, in order to a- 
dapt itſelf the better to the foot; not 


made too thick, or hollow, noc 


projecting beyond the horſe's heel. 

This is the ſubſtance of M. La 
Fofſe's new method of ſhoeing, 
which, from its ſimplicity, and the 
great eaſe of performing it, ſeems to 
demand our regard and attention: 
but though it appears well calculat- 
ed for the flat pavements and roads 
of France, yet we doubt its general 
ſucceſs with us, eſpecially in ſome 
of our rough ſtony countries, where 
the heel and frog being left ſo in- 
tirely defenceleſs, might be liable 
to frequent injuries from ſuch irre- 
gular, looſe, bodies as flints, loole 
ſtones, c. We ſhould ſuſpect allo 
its ſucceſs on moiſt, greaſy, and 
ſlippery foils, or chalks, where the 
ſhoe-hee! or cramps ſeems of great 
uſe to ſupport a horſe, by the im- 
preſſion it makes in the ſurface, how 
inconvenient ſoever it may be in o- 
ther reſpects, though it muſt be con- 
feſſed from our method of ſhoeing 
race horſes, where the whole foct 
runs into immediate contact with 
the ground, notwithſtanding the 
courſe they run over is often very 
ſlippery, yet they ſeldom fall. 

But though this method may not 
be ſo generally adopted by us, in its 
utmoſt extent, ſor the reaſons above 
given, as well as from the different 
texture of horſes ſeet, which in 3 
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will always demand a particalar 
method of ſhoeing, yet it undoubt- 
edly may ſuit many horſes, and 
many different parts of the king- 
dom ; and this particular advantage 
every one may reap from it, viz. 
to pare away as little of the fole and 
frog as poſſible, even in the old me- 
thod of ſhoeing: the many inconve- 
niencies of Which, we apprehend, 
have been ſufficiently pointed out, 
and amply explained, and would by 
this means be in a great meaſure 
obviated. La Foſſe, and Bartlet, 

SHORT-JOINTED. A horſe 
is ſaid to be ſhort-jointed that has a 
ſhort paſtern, When this joint, or 
the paſtern, is too ſhort, the horte 
is ſubje& to have his fore-legs from 
the knee to the coronet all in a ftrait 
line, commonly your ſhort jointed 
horſes do not manage ſo well as the 
long-jointed : but out ot the ma- 
nage, the ſhort- jointed are the beſt 
for travel, or fatigue. Guillet. 

SHOULDER of a horſe is the 
joint in the fore quarters that joins 
the end of the ſhoulder blade with 
the extremity of the fore thigh ; of 
it is that part of his fore hand that 
lies between the withers the fore 
thigh, the counter, and the ribs. 

The ſhoulders of a horſe ſhould 
be ſharp and narrow at the withers, 
of a middle fize, flat, and but lit- 
tle fleſh upon them; for if he be 
charged with ſhoulders, he will not 
only be heavy on the hand, and 
ſoon weary, but trip and tumble 
every minute, eſpecially if with ſuch 
2 his neck be thick and 
arge. 

ome ſaddle-horſes, on the con- 

trary, are too ſmall in the ſhoul- 
ders; that is, when their breaſts are 
ſo narrow, that their fore-thighs do 
almoſt touch; ſuch horſes are of 
little value, becauſe they have a 
weak fore-hand, and are apt to cut 


by croſſing their legs, and carry 
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their legs ſo confufedly in gallop- 

ing that they are ſubjett to fall. 
he ſhoulders of a well ſhaped 

horſe ate compared tov thole of a 
hare, and the diſtance between them 
ſhould be little more than half the 
breadth of his hind quarters. Sol- 
teyſzll. 

" SHOULDER of a Branch, in the 
manage is that part of it which be- 
gins at the lower part of the arch of 
the banquet, over-againlſt the mid- 
dle of the ferceau, or thaferon, 
and forms another arch under the 
banquet. The ſhoulder of the 
branch caſts a greater or leſſer cir- 
cumterence, according as it is de- 
ſigned to fortify or weaken the 
branch. See BRANCH. 

Sheulder-pegged Horſes, are fo 
called when they are gourdy, Riff, 
and almoſt without motion, 

A Horſe charged with ſhoulders, is 
4 horſe that has thick, fleſhy, and 
heavy ſhoulders. Guillet. 

Faults and defefts of a horſe's 
SHOULDERS. With reſpect to a 
horſe's ſhoulders, it ſhould be re- 
garded, that they are not too much 
loaded : for a horſe that has heavy 
ſhoulders can never move well ; on 
the other hand, one that has very 
thin ſhoulders, with a narrow cheſt 
or boſom, though he may move 
briſkly while he keeps ſound, yet 
ſuch horſes are generally weak ; and 
the moſt eaſily lamed in their ſhoul- 
ders of all others. A narrow cheſt- 
ed horſe turns his elbows inwards 
towards his brifket, and his toes 
outwards ;z croſſes his legs in tra- 
velling, and ſometimes cuts him- 
ſelf ; and thoſe fort of horſes by 
their unſteadineſs are as apt to trip 
and ftumble, as the horſes that are 
thick ſhouldered, though they do 


not ſo eaſily come down: in the 


main, they are of leſs value, for if 
they happen to get lame they ate fit 
for nothing; being weak and ſlen- 
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der, whereas thick ſnouldered hor- 
ſes are generally ſtrong; and if any 
accident happens that renders them 
unfit for other uſes, they will ſerve 
ſor a waggon or team: but a heavy 
ſhouldered horſe, at beſt, is neither 
fit for the ſaddle nor for a coach, 
nor indeed for any thing that re- 
quires expedition. But that the 
reader may underſtand what is here 
meant by a heavy ſhouldered horſe, 
and a thick ſhouldered horſe, it will 
be neceſſary to obſerve, that ſome 
horſes have their ſhoulders full, and 
yet no ways loaded; and when this 
proceeds only from the largeneſs of 
the bones, and muſcles; and when 
theſe are firm and not looſe and 
flabby, ſuch ſhoulders will be ſuffi- 
ciently pliable. But when the 
ſhoulders are loaded with fleſh, and 
the breaſt or boſom is alſo fleſhy, 
the muſcles in this caſe are general- 
ly clogged, which being the inſtru- 
ments of motion, ſuch horſes can 
never ſtep out with freedom, but as 
if they went upon ſtilts. But the 
worſt ſort of all others are thoſe 
where the breaſt projects and hangs 
over, ſo that the fore legs are plac- 
ed backwards, and appear as if they 
were ſtuck into a horſe's briſket. 
Some horſes are greatly charged 
with fleſh, or rather may be ſaid to 
be groſs upon the top of their ſhou]- 
ders, and all over their withers, 
which however is more an inconve- 
niency than any hindrance to their 
motion; beſides that this fleſhineſs 
often abates with exerciſe, It may 
be obſerved, that ſome thick ſhoul- 
dered horſes have alſo very ſhort, 
thick necks. Theſe are uſually the 
moſt fleſhy of all others, and are 
worſe than thoſe that are thick ſhoul- 
dered, and at the ſame time ſmall 
and flender necked ; having this 
additional il] quality, that they are 
almoſt always heavy upon the hand, 
Cibſon's Diſeaſes of horſes, 
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Of a SHOULDER - WRENCH, 
SHOULDER-PIGHT, Soul- 
SPLAIT, To underſtand the na- 
ture of theſe infirmities, it will 
be neceſſary to obſerve, that the 
blade bone of the ſhoulder is fixed 
to the body, not by articulation or 
jointing, but by appoſition; being 
lard to the ribs, and faſtened by 
the muſcles, which lie under and a- 
bove it, ſo when a horſe happens to 
receive a hlow or ſtrain in the ſhoul- 
der, the tendons of theſe muſcles are 
ſtretched and relaxed, and when 
that is violent, it is called ſhoulder 
ſplait, and becomes more or leſs 
dangerous as the horſe is more or 

leſs hardy, 
Every one knows ſufficiently, that 
a ſlip, falſe ſtep, or any undue po- 
ſition of a horſe's legs, will ſtrain 
and weaken the ſhoulder,by ſtretch- 
ing thoſe ligaments ; and ſometimes 
the ſhoulder is affected by a hurt or 
bruiſe on the withers ; the reaſon of 
which may be eaſily enough con- 
ceived, by any one who will exa- 
mine into the ſtructure of thoſe 
parts: but when the accident proves 
not ſo violent as to ſhew a looſeneſs 
and ſwelling, it is not ſo eaſily diſ- 
cerned, whether the lameneſs be in 
the ſhoulder, in the foot, or any o- 
ther joint. But the infirmities of 
the ſhoulders may be diſtinguiſhed 
from thoſe of the feet, by having a 
horſe put to exerciſe : for if the 
lameneſs be in the feet, he will halt 
moſt when he is ridden ; but if it 
be in the ſhoulder, the warmer he 
grow, the leſs he will halt; and if 
the wrench be violent, he will be 
apt to caſt his legs outwards, form- 
ing a circle as he goes. But if none 
of theſe ſigns are perceivable, the 
fureſt way is to turn him ſhort on 
the lame fide, for that tries the 
muſcles the moſt of any thing, fo 
that if the grief be in 4 ſhoulder, 
he will ſet his foot on the ground 
hardly, 
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hardily, and endeavour to favour 
his ſhoulder. 

But in order to the cure, a diſtinc- 
tion ought to be made between an 
old griefand a hurt that is newly re- 
ceived : for in a freſh ſtrain, the firſt 
intention is to apply ſuch things as 
are proper to allay the heat and in- 
flammation, and prevent a too great 
flux of matter to the part; whereas 
in an old grief, thoſe things ate 
chiefly made uſe of that attenuate 
and tender the ſuperfluous humours 
unfit to paſs through the pores ; and 
therefore as ſoon as you perceive 
your horie lamed in the ſhoulders by 
a fall or any other accident, aſter 
he has been bled on the oppoſite 
ſide, you are immediately to bathe 
the part well with ſpirits of wine and 
vinegar, of each equal parts, in 
which has been diſſolved a piece of 
ſoap: this to be repeated two or 
three times a day, or a cold re- 
firingent charge may be applied of 
vinegar, bole, and the whites of 
eggs. Verjuice may be uſed in- 
flead of vinegar upon the road. 
The part ought in the beginning to 
be refreſhed two or three times a 
day, with a ſpunge dipt in vinegar 
and bole, and after that the follow- 
ing plaiſter may be applied, Take 
© common pitch, half a pound; de 
© minio plaiſter, or diachylon, fix 
* ounces ;z common turpentine, four 
© ounces ; oil olive, two oun- 
ces; melt them together in a 
© pipkin over hot embers, conti- 
* nually ſtirring, and when theſe 
© are diſfolved, add bole in fine 
© powder, four ounces ; myrrh and 
© aloes, of each an ounce ; ſpread 
this upon the horſe's ſhoulder, 
* belore it grows cold, and put 
* ſome flokes of the colour cf the 
£ horſe all over it.” 

But when the lameneſs happens 
to be of an old ſtanding, the fol- 
lowing ointment will be of great 
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ſervice. Take of the ſoldiers oint- 


und; ointment of marſhmal- 
ows, fix ounces; rectified oil of 


all together, and with a hot bar 
of iron, held as near as poſſible, 
chaff the part twice a day; and 
at ſome intervals, with campho- 
rated ſpirits.” ; 

Solleyſell recommends the ointment 
of Moatpelier, as an excellent re- 
medy in all ſtrains of the ſhoulder, 
&c. It is compoled of the oint- 
ment of roſes, marſhmallows, po- 
puleon and honey, of each equal 
quantities, The oils cf turpentine, 
earth worms, oil of petre, St. John's 
wort, nerve-oil, bears greaſe, horſe 
greaſe, mule's greaſe, deers ſuet, 
badger's greaſe, and many ſuch 
things are uſed in theſame intention. 
But if the lameneſs does not yield to 
theſe things recourſe muſt be had to 
rowelling, or to the fire: but the 
laſt is preferable, and leſs painful 
than the uſual method of rowelling, 
by bruiſing and blowing up 3 
ſhoulder. And therefore, with a 
hot iron, make a circle, the breadth 
of a trencher, round the joint; and 
within the whole circle pierce the 
{kin, leaving about an inch between 
the holes, and to each apply yellow 
wax and roſin, melted until the 
eſcars fall off; and then dreſs them 
every day with turpentine and ho- 
ney, applying plaiſters, as directed, 
until] the ſores are dried up. 

Some adviſe ſwimming for a 
ſhoulder ſplait. This in all old 
grieſs becomes ſerviceable, in the 
lame manner as a cold bath, by 
helping perſpiration, and giving a 
more lively motion to the obſtruct- 
ed matter; and therefore, the morn- 
ing is the propereſt time. But in 
all other reſpects, the horſe ſhould 
not be put to any kind of labour, 
nor ought any perſon to ride _ 
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ment, or nerve ointment, half a 


amber, four ounces; mix them 
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beenuſe 4 weight upon his back muſt 
needs add to the infirmity, as the 
eateſt ſtreſs lies upon the ſhoulders : 
t it will be very proper for him 
to be walked out every day, when 


the weather is favourable. Gibſen s 
Farrier's Guide, See STRAIN, &c. 

SICKNESS in horſes, See the 
article DISEASES, 


SIDE, in the manage. To ride 
a horſe ſide-ways, is to paſſage him, 
to make him go upon two ireads, 
one of which is marked by tis 
Iders, and the other by his 
haunches. Guillet. | 
_ SIGUET TE, in the manage, 
is a caveſſon with teeth or notches, 
at is, a ſemi-circle of holiow and 
vaulted iron, with teeth hke a ſaw, 
conſiſting of two or three pieces 
joined with hinges, and mounted 
with a head-ſtal}, and two ropes, as 
if they were the caveſſon that in 
er times-were wont to be put 
upon the noſe of a fiery, ſtiff- headed 
harſe, in order to keep him in ſub- 
jection. There is a ſort of ſiguette, 
that is a round iron, all of one piece, 
ſewed under the noſe-band of the 
2 that it may not be in view. 
uillet 


SINE W, in anatomy, properly 

what we call a nerve, 

though in common ſpeech it is ra- 
ther uſed for a tendon. 

To wnfinew @ horſe, called in 
French enerver, is to cut the two 
tendons on the fide of the head, a- 
bout two inches under the eyes; 
which two join in one at the tip, or 
end of the noſe, in order to perform 
its motion. This tendon, at the 
tip of the noſe, is likewiſe cut. We 
wunſinew, in order to dry the head, 
and make it ſmaller. 

SINEW-/brunk, is ſaid of a horſe 
that is over-rid, and ſo worn down 
with fatigue, that he becomes gaunt- 
bellied, through a ſtiffneſs and con- 
tration 0i ihe two ſinews that are 


SIN 
under his belly. See the article 
GAUNT-BELLIED., 


SINEW-ſprung, is a violent at- 
taint, or over-reach, in which a 
horſe firik:s the toe of his hinder 
feet againſt the ſinew of the ſoie - legs. 
See the article Ar TAIN T, &c, 
Guillet. 

Back Six EW trained, See Back- 
few f rained. 

Cramps and convulſions in the 
SINEWS. Theſe are violent ſtrains, 
contractions, or drawings together 
of the limbs, either thi oughout the 
whole body, or particularly in one 
limb or member; and proceed from 
cauſes either natural, or accidental; 
if from natural cauſes, they proceed 
either from too great fulneſs or 
emptineſs. When they proceed from 
fulneſs, they are cauſed by a ſurfeit, 
either in eating or drinking, or the 
want of proper evacuation. When 
from emptineſs, they proceed from 
too frequent, — too plentiful 
blood-lettings, or too much and vi- 
olent purgings, or too hard labour; 
all which fill the hollowneſs of the 
ſinews, with cold, windy vapours, 
which are the only great cauſes of 
convulſions. If they proceed from 
accidental cauſes, then it is either 
from {ſome wound received, where a 
hnew has been but half cut aſunder, 
or only pricked, which preſently 
cauſes a convulſion all over the 
body. 

The ſigns of the diſtemper are, 
the horſe will carry his neck ff, 
and will not be able to ſtir it; his 
back will riſe up like the back of a 
came), or like a bended bow ; his 
crupper will ſhrink inward, his 
fore-legs will ſtand cloſe together, 
and his belly will be clung up to his 
back- bone; when he lies down he 
will not be able to rife, eſpecially 
from the weakneſs of his hinder 
limbs. 

The Cure, Firft ſweat him, ei- 

ther 
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ther by burying him in a horſe- 
dunghil, or elle by applying hot 
blankets doubled about each fide of 
his heart and body ; then after his 
ſweat, anoint his body all over with 
oil of Petrokum, for that is much 
better than oil of bay, or oil of cy- 
preſs. Then give him to drink the 
tollowing liquor : 'Take one dram 
ofAſſa Fœtida, with anniſeeds, ſeeds 
of ſenugreek, and cummin ſeeds, of 
each halt an ounce ; put theſe into a 
quart of ſtrong white wine, and add 
to them three or tour large ſpoontuls 
of olive oil, taking care to keep 
him warm after the drink, and to 
ſeed him with good bean bread, and 
warm maſhes, made of malt ground, 
and warm water, and this will in a 
little time, reduce Eis ſine ws to their 
former ability, But it the convul- 
fon came accidentally, as by the 
prick, or half cut of a ſinew, then 
ſearch for the wounded ſinew, and, 
with a pair of ſheers, clip it aſunder, 
and the convulſion will ceaſe. But 
if it be only a cramp, and ſo but in 
one limb, then rub it or chafe the 
grieved part with a hard wiſp, or a 
hay-rope, and the pain will ceaſe, 
Sportſman's Dit, 

SIT-FAST proceeds generally 
from a walble, and is the horſe's 
hide turned horny, which, if it can- 
not be diſſolved and ſoftned by rub- 
bing with the mercurial ointment, 
muſt be cut out, and treated then 
as a freſh wound. Bracken and 
Bartlet. See the articles WARBLEs 
and WOUND, 

SKIT TISH, in the manage. A 
horſe is ſaid to be {kittiſh, that leaps 
inſlesd of going forward, that does 
not ſet out or part from the hand 
freely, nor employ himſelf as he 
ought to do. Guillet. 

SLABBERING BIT, 
manage. 
GADOUR, 


SLACK « leg, in the manage, is 


in the 
See the article MAS TI- 
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ſaid of a horſe when he trips or ftum- 
bles. 

Slack the hand, is to ſlack the bri- 
dle or give a ho ſe head. Guillet. 

SNAFFLE, in the manage, 2 
well known kind of bridle. The 
ſnaffle, atter the Engliſh faſhion, us 
a very {lender bit-mouth without any 
branches: they are mach uſed in 
England inſtead of true bridies, 
which are only employed in the fer- 
vice of war. 

Snaffie or ſmall watering Bit is 
commonly a ſcatch- mouth, accou- 
tred with two very little ſhaight 
branches, and a curb mounted with 
a headitall, and two long reins of 
Hungary leather. Grillet. 

SNORT, in the manage, is a cer- 
tain ſound, that a hoiſe, full of fire, 
breathes through his noſt:ils, and 
ſounds as if he had a mind to expel 
ſomething that is in his noſe, and 
hindred him from taking breath. 
This noiſe or ſound, is performed 
by the means of a cartilage within 
the noſtrils. Horſes of much mettle, 
ſnort when you offer to hold them in. 
Guillet. 

SOLDIER's ointment, in the Far- 
rier's Diſpenſatory. See the article 
OINTMENT. 


SOLE of a horſe; is, as it were 


a plate ot horn, which encompaſ- 
ſing the fleſh, covers the whole bot- 
tom of the foot. The ſole ought 
to be thick and ſtrong, and the whole 
lower part of the toot, where the 
ſhoe is placed, hollow ; when a ſhoe 
is right ſet, it ſhould not at all reſt 
upon the fole, and but very ſeldom 
touch it, Solleyſell, 

High SOLED ; a horſe is ſaid to be 
ſo, whole ſole is round underneath, 
fo that it is higher than the hoof, 
which oftentimes makes a hoi ſe halt, 
and hinders the ſhoeing of him, un- 
leſs the ſhoe be vaulted. 

The ſhoe of a horſe ought to be ſo 
ſet upon the hoof, as not to bear 

upon 
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upon the ſole ; for otherwiſe the ſole. 


would be hurt, and not only make 
the horſe lame, but corrupt the fleſh 
that ſeparates it from the coffin bone. 

Guillet. 

To take out the SOLE, is to do it 
without touching the horn of the 
hoof, for if you take off the horn, 
you make a hoof caſt, Seg@the arti- 
cle HOOF-CASTING, 

The ſole is taken out for ſeveral 
infirmities, and a horſe that has been 
unſoled, will recover in a month's 
time. Guillet. 

The cuſtoms the ſmith's and far- 
rier's in general have of drawing 
horſes ſoles, in order to relieve the 
inflammation of the part, and to 
promote a free perſpiration, we could 
never perceive the leaſt benefit accru- 
ing from; as this management leaves 
fuch a weakneſs and tenderne(s be- 
hind, that the poor creatures ever- 
after ſcarce fail of labouring under an 
incurable lameneſs. — Mon- 
fieur La Foſſe, though he has recom - 
mended the practice, produced a ſin- 
gle inſtance of its ſucceſs. In lieu 
therefore of tearing the ſole up by 
the roots, we would fubſtitute the 
following method, viz. In the firſt 
Place, in order to take off from the 
tenſion of the veſſels, and leſſen the 
inflammation, we would have blood 
drawn away at the toe of the horſe, 
and above the hoof. After which, 
we would adviſe the ſubſequent poul- 
tice, viz. * Take linſeed boiled in 
© water to a pulp; to this add gooſe 
© greaſe, tar, and cow dung; and 
© boil them all together to the con- 
* fiſtence of a poultice; and when 
© cool, mix with ita little camphire.” 
Let this be put unto the foot, and 
all round the hoof ; and above the 
coronet apply a cold charge. Where 
there is no great inflammation, the 
addition of a little ſoap to the poul- 
tice will very much aſſiſt in removing 
zny coagulation of the blood or jui- 
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ces in that quarter. Mod's Treatiſe 
of Farriery. 

For the method of drawing the 
ſole, and treating the horſe in that 
cale, in order to recover a new ſole, 
See the article GRAVELLING., 

Crowned SOLE is when the foot 
is ſhaped like the back part of an 
oiſter-ſhell, and the ſole higher than 
the hoof ; ſo that the whole foot is 
quite filled up on the lower part, 
Solleyſell. 

SORRANCES, among farriers, 
ſignifies two things, viz. either an 
ill ſtate or habit ot an horſe's body, 
ariſing from ſome part diſeaſed ; or 
a looſeneſs of continuity of the parts, 
which according to the various cir- 
cumſtances thereof, acquire new 
names, as fracture, wound, ulcer, 
rupture, convulſion, cramp, &c, 
Ruſtic Di#. 

SORREL COLOUR of ar horſe, 
See the article COLOUR. 

SOUND, in the manage. A horſe 
is ſaid to he ſound that does not halt. 
When a jockey ſells a horſe, he war- 
rants him ſound, hot and cold; that 
is, that he does not halt, either 
when you mount him, or when he is 
heated; nor yet sſter alighting, 
when he ftands and cools. Guillet. 

SPAVIN, adiſesſe among horles 
which cauſes them tohalt;andiseither 
of three kinds, viz. the blood ſpavin, 
the bog ſpavin, and the bone ſpavin. 

Blood SHAVIN is a ſwelling 
and dilatation of the vein that runs 
along the inſide of the hock, forming 
a little ſoft ſwelling in the hollow 
part, and is often attended with a 
weakneſs and lameneſs of the hock. 

The cure ſhould be firſt attempted 
with reltringents and a bandage, 
which will contribute greatly to 
ſtrengthen all weakneſſes of the joints, 
and frequently will remove this dil- 
order, it early applied: but if by 
theſe means the vein is not reduced 
to its uſual demenſions, the ſkin 
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ſhould be opened, and the vein tied 
with a crooked needle, and wax 
thread paſſed underneath it, both 
above and below the ſwelling ; and 
the turgid part ſuffered to digeſt 
away with the ligatures : for this 
purpoſe, the wound may be daily 
dreſſed with turpentine, honey, and 
ſpirit of wine incorporated together. 
Bartlet, 

Bog SPAVIN is an encyſted tu- 
mour on the inſide of the hough, or, 
according to Dr. Bracken, a col- 
lection of browniſh gelatinous mat- 
ter contained in a bag or cyſt, which 
he thinks to be the lubricating mat- 
ter of the joint altered, the common 
membrane that incloſes it forming 
the cyſt : this caſe he has taken pains 
to illuſtrate in a young colt of his 
own 3 where he ſays, When the 
ſpavin was preſſed hard on the inſide 
of the hough, there was a ſmall tu- 
mour on the outſide, which con- 
vinced him the fluid was within fide 
of the joint : he accordingly cut into 
it, diſcharged a large quantity of 
this gelatinous matter, dreſſed the 
fore with doſſils dipped in oil of tur- 


pentine, putting into it once in three 


or four days, a powder made of 
calcined vitriol, alum, and bole; 


by this method of dreſſing, the bag 


floughed off and came away, and 
the cure was ſucceſsfully compleated 
without any viſible (car. 

This diſorder, according to the 
above deſcription, will ſcarcely ſub- 
mit to any other method except 
firing, when the cyſt ought to be 
penetrated to make it effectual: but 
in all obſtinate caſes that have re- 
ſiſted the above methods, both the 
cure of this and the ſwellings called 
windgalls, ſhould be attempted in 
this manner, If through the pain 
attending the operation or dreſſings, 
the joint ſhould ſwell and inflame, 
foment it twice a day, and apply a 
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poultice over the dreſſings till it is 
reduced, Bartlet, 

Box E SPAVIN, a bony excre- 
ſcence, or hard ſwelling, growing 
on the inſide of the hock of a horle's 
leg. Without entering at all into 
the cauſe of this diſorder, we ſhall 
content ourſelves with deſcribing the 
different kinds thereof, by their 
ſymptoms, and then enter on their 
cure. 

A ſpavin that begins on the lower 
part of the hock, is not ſo dangerous 
as that which puts out higher, be- 
tween the two round proceſſes of the 
leg bone; and a ſpavin near the 
edge is not ſo bad as that which is 
more inward towards the middle, as 
it does not fo much affect the bend- 
ing of the hock. A ſpavin that 
comes by a kick or blow, 1s at firſt 
no true ſpavin, but a bruiſe on the 
bone or membrane which covers it ; 
therefore not of that conſequence as 
when it proceeds from a natural 
cauſe : and thofe that put out on 
colts and young horſes, are not ſo 
bad as thoſe that happen to horſes in 
their full ſtrength and maturity; 
but in very old horſes they are ge- 
nerally incurable, The uſual me- 
thod of treating this diſorder, is by 
bliſtering and firing, without any 
regard to the ſituation or cauſe 
whence it proceeds, Thus, if a 
fullneſs on the fore-part of the hock 
comes upon hard riding, or any 
other violence, which threatens a 
ſpavin; in that caſe, ſuch coolers 
and repellers are proper as are re- 
commended in ſtrains and bruiſes. 
Thole happening to colts and young 
horſes are generally ſuperficial, and 
require only the milder applications; 
for it is better to wear them down 
by degrees, than to remove them at 
once by ſevere means. 

Various are the preſcriptions for 
the bliſtering ointment, but the fol- 

lowing, 
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lowing, on proper experience, ſtands 
well recommended by Mr. Gibſon. 
Take nerve and marſhmallow 
© ointments, of each two ounces, 
« quickfi]ver, one ounce, thoroughly 
broke, with an ounce of Venice 
© turpentine ; Spaniſh flies pow- 
© dered, a dram and a half; fubli- 
© mate, one dram; oil of origanum, 
© tO trams,” 

The hair is to be cut as cloſe as 

ble, and then the ointment ap- 
plied pretty thick over the part; 
this ſhould be done in the morning, 
and the horſe kept tied up all day, 
without any litter till night, when 
he may be untied, in order to lie 
down, and a pitch, or any ſtickin 
plaiſter, may be laid over it, a 
bound on with a broad tape or ban- 
dage, to keep all cloſe, After the 
hliſter has done running, and the 
ſcabs begin to dry and peel off, it 
may be applied a ſecond time, in the 
ſame manner as before; this ſecond 
application generally taking greater 
effect than the firſt, and in colts and 
young horſes mak-s a perfect cure. 

When the ſpavin has been of any 
long ſtanding, it will require to be 
renewed perhaps -five or hx times; 
but aſter the ſecond application, a 
greater diſtance of time mult be al- 
Jowe |, otherwiſe it might leave a 
ſcar, or cauſe a baldneſs; to pre- 
vent which, once a fortnight or three 
weeks is often enough: and it may 
in this manner be continued ſix or 
ſeven times, without the leaſt 
blemiſh, and will generally be at- 
tended with ſucceſs. 

But the ſpavins that put out on 
older horſes, or full-aged horſes, 
are apt to be more obſtinate, as 
being ſeated more inward ; and 
when they run among the ſinuofities 
of the joint, they are for the moſt 
part incurable, as they then lie out 
of the reach of applications, and are 
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arrived to a degree of impenetrable 


hardneſs, 

The uſual method in theſe caſes 
is to fire directly, or to uſe the 
ſtrongeſt kind of cauſtic bliſters ; 
and ſometimes to fire, and lay the 
bliſter immediately over the part: 
but this way ſeldom ſucceeds, far. 
ther than putting a ſtop to the growth 
of the ſpavin, and is apt to leave 
both a blemiſh and ſtiffneſs behind; 
beſides the great riſk run (by ap- 
plications of theſe fiery and cauſtic 
medicines to the nervous and tendi- 
nous parts about the joints) of ex- 
citing violent pain and anguiſh, and 
deſtroying the limb. The fafeft and 
beſt way, therefore, is to make trial 
of the bliſtering ointment above, and 
to continue it, according to the di- 
rections laid down, for ſome months, 
if found neceſſary; the horſes in the 
intervals working moderately ; the 
hardneſs will thus be diſſolved by 
degrees, and wear away inſenſibly. 

Where the ſpavin lies deep, and 
runs ſo far into the hollow of the 
joint, that no applications can reach 
it, neither firing nor medicines can 
avail, for the reaſons above-men- 
tioned, though bold ignorant fel- 
lows have ſometimes ſucceeded in 
caſes of this fort (by men of judg- 
ment deemed incurable) by the ap- 
plications of cauſtic medicines, with 
ſublimate, which act very forcibly, 
enter deep, and make a large diſ- 
charge, and by that means deſtroy 
a great part of the ſubſtance, and 
diſſolve away the remainder: though 
whoever is at all acquainted with the 
nature of theſe medicines, muſt 
know how dangerous in general 
their operation is on theſe occaſions, 
and that a proper prepared cautery 
made like a fleam, under the di- 
rection of a ſkilful hand, may be 
applied with leſs danger of injuring 
either tendons or hgaments. m 
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the ſubſtance of the ſwelling has 
been properly penetrated by the in- 
ſtrument, it muſt be kept running 
by the precipitate medicine, or mild 
blitering ointment, Where the 
ſpavin lies not deep in the joint, and 
the bliſtering methods will not ſuc- 
ceed, the ſwelling may be ſafely 
fred with a thin iron forced pretty 
deep into the ſubſtance, and then 
hould be dreſſed as is above di- 
rected, Bartlet from Gibſon's Diſ- 
eaſes of Horſes. 

SPEAR, in the manage. The 
feather of a horſe, called the role 
of the ſpear, is a mark in the neck, 
or near the ſhoulder of ſome barbs, 
and ſome Turky and Spaniſh horſes, 
repreſenting the, blow or cut of a 
ſpear in thoſe places, with ſome re- 
ſemblance of a ſcar. This feather 


is an infallible ſign of a good horſe, 


SPEAR hand, or ſword hand of 
2 horſeman, 1s his right hand, 

SPEAR-foot, of a horſe, is the 
ſar-foot behind. See the article 
Fax. Guillet. 

SPLENTS, in horſes, are hard 
excreſcen-es that grow on the ſhank 
hone, and are of various ſhapes and 
hz2s, Some horſes are more ſubhject 
to ſplents than others; but young 
horſes are moſt liable to theſe infir- 
mities, which often wear off and diſ- 
appear of themſelves. Few horſes 
put out ſplents after they are ſeven 
or eight years old, unleſs they meet 
with blows or accidents. 

A ſplent that ariſes in the middle 
of the ſhank bone is no way dan- 
gerous; but thoſe that ariſe on the 
back part of this bone, when they 
grow large, and preſs againſt the 
back finew, always cauſe lameneſs 
or ſtiffneſs, by rubbing againſt it: 
the others, except they are ſituated 
near the joints, ſeldom occaſion 
lameneſs. 

As to the cure of ſplents, the beſt 
way is not to meddle with them, 
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unleſs they are fo large 28 to dis- 
figure a horſe, or are ſo fituated as 
to endanger his going lame. Splents 
in their infancy, and on their firſt 
appearance, ſhould be well bathed 
with vinegar, or old verjuice, which 
by ſtrengthening the fibres, often 
put a ſtop to their growth : for the 
membrane covering the bone, and 
not the bone itſelt, is here thick- 
ened; and in ſome conſtitutions, 
purging and ſome diuretic drinks, 
will be a great means to remove the 
humidity and moiſture about the 
limbs, which is what often gives 
riſe to ſuch excreſcences. 

Various are the remedies pre- 
ſcribed for this diſorder ; the ufual 
way is to rub the ſplent with a round 
ſtick, or the handle of a hammer, 
till it is almoſt raw, and then to 
touch it with oil of origanum. 
Others lay on a pitch plaiſter, with 
a littſe ſublimate or arſenic, to de- 
ſtroy the ſuhſtance. Some uſe oil 
of vitriol ; ſome tincture of cantha- 
rides: all which methods have at 
times ſucceeded, only they are apt 
to leave a ſcar with the loſs of hair. 
Thoſe applications that are of a 
more caultic nature, often do more 
hurt than good, efpecially when the 
ſplent is grown very hard, as they 
produce a rottennefs, which keeps 
running ſeveral months before the 
ulcer can he healed, and then leaves 
an ugly ſcar, Mild Þ!ifters often 
repeated, as recommended in the 
caſe of a BON E SPavin, ſhould firſt 
be tried, as the moſt eligible me- 
thod, and will generally ſucceed 
even beyond expeRation : but if 
they fail, and the ſplent be near the 
knee or joints, you muſt fire and 
bliſter, in the ſame manner as for 
the bone ſpavin. 

Splents on the back part of the 
ſhank bone, are difficult ro cure, by 
reaſon of the back ſine es covering 
them: the beſt way is to bore the 

ſplent 
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ſplent in ſeveral places with an iron, 
not very hot, and then to fire in the 
common way, not making the lines 
too deep, but very cloſe together. 
Gibſon apud Bartlet. N 

SPRAIN, or STRAIN. See the 
article STRAIN, 

- SPUNGE, in the manage, is the 
extremity or point of a horſe's ſhoe, 
that anſwers to the heel of his foot; 
upon it the calkins are made : thick 
yup ruins the horſe's heels, and 
therefore ought never to be uſed. 
Cuillet. . 

SPUR, in the manage, a ſmall 

iece of iron, of two branches, 

nded in the form of a ſemicircle, 
for receiving the horſeman's heel in 
their cavity, with a rowel, that is, 
a ſmall piece of iron with eight or 
ten points advancing out behind, to 
prick the horſe's fide withal upon 
\ eccalion, See PRICK and HEEL. 
Guillet. 

SQUARE, in the manage, is uſed 
for working in a ſquare. The piſte 
or tread of a volt, inſtead of being 

always circular, and traced upon a 
_ circumference round a center, ought 
to be imagined-as if it formed four 
ſtraight equal lines laid in a ſquare, 
and equally removed from the cen- 
ter, or the pillar, which repreſents 
it in the middle of the manage- 

ound; ſo that to work in a ſquare, 
is to ride along each of theſe four 
lines, turning the hand at every 
corner, and ſo paſſing from one line 
to another, Guillet. 

STABLE. Nothing conduces 
more to the health of a horſe, than 
the having a good and wholſome 
ſtable. The fituation of a ſtable 
fhould always be in a good air, and 
en a firm, dry, and hard ground, 
that in winter the horſe may come 
in and go out clean. It ſhould al- 
ways be built ſomewhat on an aſcent, 


that the urine, and other foulneſles,. 


may be eably conveyed away by 
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means of drains or ſinks cut for that 
purpoſe. | 

As there is noanimal that delights 
more in cleanlineſs than the horſe, 
or that more abominates bad ſmells, 
care ſhould be taken that there be no 
hog-ſtie, hen-rooſt, or neceſſary- 
houſe near the place where the ſta- 
ble is to be built ; for the ſwallow. 
ing of feathers, which is very apt 
to happen when hen rooſts are near, 
often proves mortal to horſes z and 
the ſteams of a bog-houſe, or hog's 
dung, will breed many diflempers ; 
and particularly, they will bring on 
the farcy and blindneſs in many 
horſes. It is much better to build 
the walls of a ſtable of brick than of 
ſtone, for the former is always dry, 
the other often ſweats, and is very 
apt to be damp, and to cauſe rheums 
and catarrhs to horſes that are ſet in 
the ſtable in damp weather. 

The walls ought therefore to be 
of brick, and to be made of a mo 
derate thickneſs, two bricks, or a 
brick and a half at the leaſt, both 
for the ſake of ſafety and warmth in 
winter, and to keep off the heat of 
the ſun in the midſt of ſummer, 
which would ſpoil the horſe's appe- 
tite, and ſink his ſpirits. The win- 
dows ſhould be made on the eaſt and 
north ſides of the building, that the 
north air may be let in to cool the 
ſtables in ſummer, and the riſing ſun 
all the year round, eſpecially in 
winter. The windows ſhould either 
be ſaſhed, or have large caſements, 
for the ſake of letting in air enough 
and there ſhould always be cloſe 
wooden ſhutters, that the light may 
be ſhut out at pleaſure; by which 
means the horſe will he brought to 
ſleep in the middle of the day, as 
well as in the night, when it 1s 
judged proper that he ſhould do fo. 
Many pave the whole ſtable with 
ſtone, but it is much better to have 
that part which the horſe is to lie 
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upon, boarded with oak- planks: way of a trough, to give it to him 
Bo it will be not only eaſier, but in. The reaſon of this is, that the 


b. more warm and comfortable to the continual lifting up the head to feed 
„ creature. The boards mult be laid out of the rack, is an unnatural 
of a5 even as poſſible, for this is the poſture for a horſe, which was in- 

Lay to make the creature lie moſt at tended to take his food up from the 


a. I his eaſe, and in the moſt healthful ground, and makes him, as they 
v. poſture. The dealers in horſes ge- expreſs it, withy-cragged. In the 
nerally indeed make the boards be way of ſprinkling the hay on the 
, laid higher toward the top, and litter, or laying it in a trough even 
ad I fanting down : this ſhews a horſe with the ground, he not only takes 
so more advantage as he lies, but it it up as if from the earth in a natural 
„ © is very uncomfortable to the crea» way, but can eat as he lies, which 
on wre, and his hinder parts are always is a piece of indulgence that a horſe 
ny ſlipping down, and the hind legs are takes great pleaſure in, 

14 © o'ten made ſubject to ſwellings by When there is ſtable-room e- 
of it. The planks ſhould be laid crofs- nough, partitions are to be made for 
ry wiſe, not lengthwiſe, and there are ſeveral horſes to ſtand in; theſe 
ry to be ſeveral holes bored through ſhould always allow room enough 
ms |} them to receive the urine, and carry for the horſe to turn about, and lie 
in it off underneath the floor into ſome down conveniently in; and they ” 5 
drain, or common receptacle. The ſhould be boarded up lo high toward 19914 
be ground behind ſhould be raiſed toa the head, that the horſes placed in 
\o level with the planks, that the horſe ſeparate ſtalls, may not be able to 
- a may always ſtand even, and the floor ſmell at one another, nor moleſt | 
th behind ſhould be paved with ſmall each other any way. One of theſe 

in I pebbles, and the place where the ſtalls ought to be covered in, and ' 

of © rack ſtands ſhould be well wain- made convenient for the groom to k 

er, I} {cotted. There are to be two rings lie in, in caſe of a great match, or 

pe- placed on each fide of the ſtall, for the ſickneſs of a valuable horſe, 
in. che horſe's halter to run through, Behind the horſes there ſhould be a 
ind and a logyer is to be fixed to the row of pegs, to hang up ſaddles, 

the end of this, ſufficient to poiſe it per- bridles, and other neceſſary utenſils ; 

the I pendicularly, but not ſo heavy as and ſome ſhelves for the hanging up 

ſun to tire the horſe, or to hinder him bruſhes, &c, and the ſtanding of 

in | from eating. The beſt place for pots of ointment and other prepa- 
her bim to eat his corn in is a drawer, rations. 5 
ats, Nor locker, made in the wainſcot par-. The ſtables of the nobility are 
zh; litionz this need not be large, and often incommoded by bins for oats | 
loſe © conſequently need not take up much placed in them, which take up a fl 
nay I 120m, ſo that it may be eaily fixed, great deal of room with very little | 
ich I} 90d taken out to clean at pleaſure :, advantage, Dr, Plot has given us, 4 
- to by this means, the common dirtineſs in his hiſtory of Oxfordſhire, a very | 
as of a fixed manger is to be avoided. convenient method, uſed by a gen- 


* is Many people are againſt having a tleman of that county, to prevent 1. 
ſo. Back in their ſtables ; they give the this, It is done by making a con- q | 
„ih horſe his hay ſprinkled upon his veniency to let the oats down from we 10 


ave liter; and it they think he treads above, out of a veſſel like the hopper 
ne I it too much, or too ſoon, they only of a mill, whence they fall into a 
pon nail up three or four boards, by —_— pipe of about four inches dia- 
; | meter, 
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meter, let into the wall, which comes out the help of medicine. This 
down into a cupboard alſo let into diforder may proceed from ſharp 
the wall, but with its mouth ſo near rugged ſtones in the kidneys, ure- 
the bottom, that there ſhall never ters, or about the neck of the blad- 
be more than about a gallon in the der, though it is imagined that, for 
cupboard at a time; which being the moſt part, it is the effects of 
taken out and given to the horſes, very hard labour, or other ill uſage, 
another gallon immediately ſucceeds In this malady the urine is bloody, 
it from above, without any trouble and ſometimes clear blood comes 
to the groom or any body elſe, By away juſt after ſtaling; and there. 
this means there is not an inch of fore, in order to a cure, if the horſe 
room loſt in the lower part of the be fat and luſty, it will be proper to 
ſtable where the horſes ſtand; and bleed plentifully; but if he be low 
there is this great conveniency be- in fleſh, more ſparingly ; after which, 
fide, that the oats are always kept give the following ball. Take 
ſweet by it; for every gallon that is * conſerve of red roſes and lucatel- 
taken away puts the whole quantity © lus balſam, of each fix drams; 
above in motion, by the running * ſpermacceti, half an ounce ; fal 
down of the gallon that ſupplies its “ prunellz and Iriſh ſlate, of each 
place; and no muſtineſs ever comes, two drams; ſyrup of corn poppies, 
where there is this continual airing * ſufficient to make it into a ball.” 
and motion. There may eaſily be This generally cures any horſe 
contrived two of theſe, the one for that ſtales blood, while the diſorder 
the oats, the other for ſplit beans; is new; and, when the blood does 
and both of them may be let into the not proceed from ſome inward vlcer, 
range of preſſes, the oats and beans it may be repeated, until the ſymp- 
being ſeparated above by partitions. tom goes off, that the horſe (tales 
The other requiſites for a ſtable are freely, and without the appearance 
a dung yard, a pump, and a con- of blood, If the bloodineſs of the 
duit; and if ſome pond or running urine proceeds from an ulcer in the 
river be near, it is greatly the better, kidneys, neck of the bladder, or 
Sportſman's Dictionary. urethra, which may be known by 


 - STAG-EVIL, in horſes, a kind pain and ſtops in ſtaling, and by a 


of univerſal cramp or convulſion, purulent ſediment in the urine, it 
See CONVULSIONS., mult be treated as before directed; 
STAGGERS, STAVERS, or and if obſtinate, with mercurials, 
APOPLEXY, in horſes See the and ſuch other medicines as ſweeten 
article APOPLEXY. and attenuate the blood, See the 
STALING of Aood, a diſorder article BLaDDER and K1DNEYSs. 
to which horſes are ſeldom ſubjet, Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 
unleſs they have received ſome ſtrain For the treatment of profuſe ſtal- 
in their kidneys, or have ſome blood ing, or a diabetes, ſee the article 
veſſels ruptured about the neck of D1aBETES. 
the bladder; or from ſome ſcorbutic For a ſuppreſſion of | urine, fee 
eroſion there, or in the urethra, STRANGURY, 
whereby the mouths of ſome of the For the pain-piſs, or ſtrangury, 
ſmall blood veſſels are laid open, ſee the article STRANGURY. 
and ſend forth a bloody ichor. When Por other diforders that relate to 
this happens, it is generally very the ſtaling of horſes, ſee the articl: 
ſmall in quantity, and goes off wich - Kipxgrs, Sc. _—_ 
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STALLION is an ungelt or 
ſtone horſe, deſigned ſor the cover- 
ing of mares, in order to propagate 
the ſpecies; and, hen his ſtones are 
taken away, and he is gelt, is cal- 
led a gelding. 

Now in the chuſing ſtone horſes, 
or ſtallions for mates, you ought to 
take great care that they neither have 
moon-eyes, watery eyes, blood. 
ſhotten-eyes, ſplents, ſpavins, curbs, 
nor, if poſſible, any natural imper- 
ſection of any kind whatſoever ; for 
if they have, the colts will take 
them hereditarily from their parents, 
But let them be the beſt, ableſt, 
higheſt ſpirited, faireſt coloured, 
and fineſt ſhaped ; and a perſon 
ſhould inferm himſelf of all natural 
deſefs in them, ot which none are 
free. As for his Age, he ought 
not to be younger, to cover a mare, 
than four years old, from which 
time forward he will beget colts till 
twenty. 

Let the ſtallion be ſo high fed, as 
to be full of Juſt and vigour, and 
then brought to the place where the 
mares are; take off his hinder ſhoes, 
and let him cover a mare in hand 
twice or thrice, to keep him ſober ; 
then pull off his bridle, and turn 
him looſe to the reſt of the mares, 
which muſt be in a convenient cloſe, 


with ſtrong fences and good food; 


and there leave him till he has co- 
vered them all, ſo that they will take 
horſe no more; by which time his 
courage will be pretty well cooled. 
Ten or twelve mares are enough 
for one horſe in the ſame year; it 
will alſo be neceſſary to have ſome 
little ſhed or hovel in the field, to 
which he may retreat to deſend him 
from the rain, ſun, and wind,which 
are very weakening to a horſe: let 
there be likewiſe a rack and manger 
to feed him in, during his covering- 
time, and it would not be amiſs, if 
one were to watch him during that 


STA 
time, for fear of any accident, and 
the better to know how often he co- 
vers each mare. 

When he has done his duty, take 
him away from the mares, and re- 
move them into ſome freſh paſture, 
Take notice, that when you would 
have mares covered, either in hand 
or otherwiſe, that both the ſtallion 
and mare ought to have the ſame 
feeding, wiz. if the horſe be at hay 
and oats, which are commonly cal- 
led hard meats, the mare ſhould be 
alſo at hard meat, otherwiſe ſhe will 
not be ſo fit to hold. In, the like 
manner, if the ſtallion be at graſs, 

ou muſt alſo put the mare to graſs. 

hoſe mares which are in middling 
caſe,conceive the moſt eaſily; where- 
as thoſe that are very fat hold with 
great difficulty ; thoſe of them that 
are hot and in ſeaſon, retain a great 
deal beiter; their heat exciting the 
ſtallion, who, on his part, — 2 
the ation with greater vigour and 
ardour- And when you cover a 
mare in hand, in order that ſhe may 
the more certainly hold, let the ſtal- 
lion and mare be fo placed in the ſta- 
ble, that they may ſee each other, 
keeping them ſo for ſome time, 
which will animate them both, and 
then they will hardly fail to gene- 
rate, See the article MARE. 

For the ordering of a ſtallion, 
ſome give the following inſtructions. 
Feed the ſtallion for three months 
at leaſt, before he is to cover, with 
good oats, peaſe, or beans, or with 
coarſe bread, and a little hay, but 
a good deal of wheat ſtraw: carry- 
ing him twice a day out to water, 
walking him up and down for an 
hour after he has drank, but with- 
out making him ſweat. If the ſtal- 
lion be not thus brought into wind 
before he covers, he will be in dan- 
ger of becoming purſzy, and broken 
winded; and it he be not well fed, 


he will not be able to perform his 
sf taſk, 
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taſk, or at beſt the colts would be 


but pitiful, and weak ones; and 
though you ſhould take great care 
to nouriſh him, yet you will take 


him in again very weak, If you 
put him to many mares, he will 
not ſerve you ſo long, but his mane 
and tail will fall away by reaſon of 
poverty, and it will be a difficult 
matter to bring him to a good con- 
dition of body, againſt the year fol- 
lowing, He ought to have mares 
according to his ſtrength, as twelve 
or fifteen, or at moſt not above 
twenty. See the articles HoRsE, 
and BREEDING of horſes. 

STARS, in the manage, are di- 
ſtinguiſhing marks in the fore- heads 
of horſes, and they are uſually made 
either white, black or red, See the 
article MARKS of a borſe. 

The method of making a ſtar is 
as follows: if you would have a 
white one in his fore-head, or in- 
deed in any other part of his body, 
firſt, with a razor, ſhave away the 
hair, of the width or bigneſs that 
you would have the ſtar to be; then 
take a little oil of vitriol in an oyſter- 
ſhell, and dip a feather or piece of 
ſtick into it, for it will eat both lin- 
nen and woollen, and juſt wet it all 
over the place that you have ſhaved, 
and it will eat away the roots of the 
hairs, and the next that come will 
be white. It need not be done 
above once, and may be healed up 
with copperas-water, and green 
ointment. Solleyſell. | 

STARING COAT, or Hipt 
BOUND. See the article HIpE 
BOUND. 

STARLING COLOUR of a 
horſe. See the article COLOUR. 

STARTING, in the manage. 
A horſe is ſaid to be ſtarting, ſkit- 
tiſh, or timorous, that takes eve 
object he ſees to be otherwiſe than it 
1s; upon which he ſtops, flies out, 


and farts ſuddenly to one fade, in- 
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ſomuch that the rider cannot make 
him come near the place where the 
object is. This fault is more com- 
mon to geldings than ſtone-horſes. 
Such horſes alſo as have bad eyes 
are moſt ſubject to it, as well as 
thoſe that have been kept a long time 
in a ſtable without airing ; but theſe 
laſt are eaſily cured of it, When 
you have a (kittiſh horſe, never beat 
him in his conſternation, but make 
him advance gently, and with oft 
means, to the ſcare- crow that alarms 
him, till he recovers it, and gains 
aſſurance. Guillet. 

STATELY, in the manage. A 
horſe is ſaid to be ſtately that goes 
with a proud ſtrutting gait. Guillet. 

STAVERS, STAGGERsS, or A- 
POPLEXY. See the article Ar0- 
PLEXY. 

STAY. To flay the hand, in the 
manage, to ſtay or ſuſtain a horſe, 
is to hold the bridle firm and high. 
Guillet. 

STEP, in the manage. See the 
article WALK, 

STEP and LEAP; is one of the 
ſeven airs, or artificial motions of a 
horſe, being, as it were, three airs; 
for the pace or ſtep is terra a terra, 
the raiſing is a corwet, and the leap 
finiſhes the whole. The ſtep puts 
the horſe upon the hand, and gives 
him a riſe to leap, like one that runs 
before he leaps, and ſo may leap 
higher than he that goes every time 
a wh For leaps of all kinds give 
no help with your legs at all, only 
hold him up with the bridle-hand 
when he riſes before, that ſo he may 
riſe the higher behind; and when 
he begins to riſe behind, then put 
your bridle-hand a little forwards 
to hold him up before, and ſtay 
him there upon the hand, as if he 
hung in the air; and time the mo- 
tion of your bridle-hand, ſo as that 
you may take him, as if he were 
a ball vpon the bound, which 4 
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the greateſt ſecret of all in leaping a 
hole right. Guillet. 

STIFFLE in a horſe, à large 
muſcle or part of the hind- leg, which 
advances towards his belly; and is 
a moſt dangerous part to receive a 
blow upon, Solleyſell. 

Of hurts in the STIFFLE. Theſe, 
or moſt other accidents of this kind, 
come by a ſtrain or blow on the ſtifle 
bone, which is the knee-pan of a 
horſe. Sometimes the ligaments 
which cover that hone are ſo much 
relaxed, that it becomes looſe, mov- 
ing upwards, and downwards, and 
ſide ways, by the touch of your 
hand; and the horle going down- 
right lame is ſaid to be fifded: but 
it is a general miſtake in authors to 
fancy the bone is miſplaced; that 
being merely impoſſible, unleſs the 
broad ligaments were cut; and then 
indeed it might burſt out of its place. 
The cure conſiſts in the application 
of thoſe things that are proper to 
ſtrengthen the relaxed ligaments. If 
the ſtrain be new, vinegar and bole, 
&c. ought to be made ule of ; and 
aſter that, a plaſter made of pitch, 
myrrh, olibanum, dragon's blood, 
&c. The pitch muſt be melted with 
a little oil, or hog's lard ; and the 
other ingredients made into powder, 


and ſtirred into it while it is warm 


after which it may be poured upon 
the ſtiffling place, covering it with 
flockes or the ſtuffings of an old ſad- 
dle. The horſe ought not to be 
put to any hard exerciſe, but may 
o to graſs, or heled abroad for the 
pace of an hcur every Day, until 
he is able to bear greater fatigue. 
Gibſon's Farrier's Guide. 
STIRRUP, in the manage, a 
well known iron frame, faſtened to 
a ſaddle with a thong of leather, for 
the rider to reſt his foot on. Let 
your ſtirrup-leath-r ' be ſtrong, as 
alſo the ſtirrup-irons, which ſhould 
be pretty large, that you may the 
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ſooner quit them in caſe of a fall. 
Ruſtic, Dia. 

The ſtirrup; is a reſt for a rider's 
foot, compoled of ſome ſmall pieces 
of iron, — into bars, and level 
below, but arched in the upper part, 
by which fide they are hung in ſtir- 
rup-leathers. Bear vigorouſly up- 
on your ſtirrup when vou have your 
foot in it, and hold the point of your 
foot higher than the heel, When 
you would ſtop your horſe, you 
muſt hear upon your ſtirrups. 

You ſhould keep your right ſtir- 
rup half a point ſhorter than the 
left, for in combat the horſeman 
bears and reſts more upon the right, 
and to facilitate the mounting of 
your horſe, the left ſtirrup ſhould be 
longer than the other, 

To Joſe one's ſtirrups, is to ſuffer 
them to ſlip from the foot, 

T he flirrup foot, or the near fore 
foot, is the left foot behind. 

Stirrup- leather, is a lathe or thong 
of leather, deſcending from the ſad- 
dle, down by the horſe's ribs, upon 
which the ſtirrups hang. 6 

Stirrup-bearer, is an end of lea- 
ther made faſt to the end of the ſad- 
dle, to truis up the ſtirrups when 
the rider is alighted, and the horſe 
ſent to the ſtable, Guillet. 

STOMACH of a horſe is round 
and ſomewhat long, reſembling a 
bagpipe, but more capacious on the 
left fide than on the right; its mag- 
nitude is generally ſpeaking mare 
or leſs, according to the ſize of the 
horſe ; it is alſo compoſed of three 
caſes, the outermoſt of which ſeems 
to riſe from the peritonæum; the 
ſecond is muſcular and fleſhy; and 
the laſt a continuation of the inner- 
moft coat of the gullet, which 
paſſes from the mouth to the ſto- 
mach, and begins at the root of 
the tongue, behind the head of the 
windpipe. Where it is inſerted into 


the ſtomach it is compoſed of a pretty 
| thick 
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thick ſubſtance, made up of circular 
and fleſhy fibres, whereby it con- 
tracts and dilates itſelf, to give way 
to the aliment, or ſhnt up the ſto- 
mach at pleaſure. This is called 
the left or upper orifice of the ſto- 
mach, and that whereby it diſ- 
charges itſelf intothe duodenum, its 
right or lower orifice. 

The uſe of the ſtomach is to con- 
cott and digeſt the aliment, fo as to 
render it fit for nouriſhment ; and 
this is performed chiefly by its muſ- 
eular motion, which is manifeſt 
om its ſtructure, and the power it 
has of contracting itſelf into thoſe 
rugæ, which we diſcover in it, when 
It is empty. Gibſor's Farrir's 
Guide. 

For the diſeaſes of the Sro un, 
ſee the articles APPETITE, Bors, 
&c. 

STOMACH SKINS. There are 
ſome foals under the age of fix 
months, which, tho' their dams yield 
abundance of milk, decay daily, and 
have a cough, occaſioned by certain 
pellicles or little ſkins that breed in 
their ſtomachs, even to that degree 
as to obſtruct their breathing, and 
at laſt utterly deſtroy them. 

To cure this malady, take the 
bag wherein the foal came out of 
the belly of it's dam, and having 
dried it, give as much thereof in 


'milk as you can take up with three 


fingers. This remedy is alſo good 
for all diſeaſes that befal them while 
they are under fix years of age : but 
if you cannot have the bag, then 


take the lungs of a young fox; dry 


and powder them, and uſe it inſtead 


cf the aforeſaid powder, Ruſiic 
Dick. 

STONES of a horſe. See the 
article TESTICLES. 


STONES bruiſed or ſwelled. See 
Cons ſwelled. 


STOP, in the manage, is a pauſe, 


or diſcontinuation of going. In or- 


1 


der to ſtop a horſe, the rider ſhoul !, 
in the firſt place, bring to the calves 
of his legs, to animate the horſe, 
then bending his body backwards, 
raile the bridle-hand, without mov- 
ing the elbow ; then vigorouſly ex- 
tend the hams, and reſt upon the 
ſtirrups, to make him form the 
times or motions cf his ſtop, in fal- 
cading, with his haunches three or 
four times. You ſhould not form 
the ſtops of your horſe ſhort and pre- 
cipitate, leſt you ſpoil his hams and 
mouth. After n a horſe 
ſhould be made to make two © 
three corvets. | 
The oppoſite term to ſtop is part- 
ing. In former times, the ſtop of 
a horſe was called parade, See the 
articles RAISE and Nals. 
Half a SToP, is a ſtop not finiſh- 
ed by a peſate; ſo that the horſe, 
after falcading three or four times 
upon the haunches, reſumes and 


continues his gallop, without max- 


See the ar- 
CoRvET, &c. 


ing peſates, or corvet*, 
ticles PESATE, 
Cuillet. 
STRAIGHT, in che manage. 
To part or go ſtraight, or right out, 
is to go upon a tread in a ſtraight 
line, When you would puſh your 
horſe forwards, make him part 
ſtraight, without traverſing or bear- 
ing ſidewiſe. Gaill-t, 

STRAIN, or SPRAIN, in what- 
ever part of a horſe, is a relaxation 
of the muſcles, and proceeds from 
either ſlips, or blows, or from hard 
riding, Wood. 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, that in 
all trains, the muſcular or tendi- 
nous fibres are overſfretched ; and 
ſometimes ruptured or broke, To 
form therefore a true idea of theſe 
diſorders, let us firſt conſider every 
muſcle and tendon as compoſed of 


ſpringy, elaſtic fibres, which have 


a proper power of their own, to 
contraſt and extend themſelves ; 
| or 
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or make their action more ſamiliar, 
let us compare them to a piece of 
catgut, that we may the better 
judge, with what propriety oily 
medicines are directed tor their cure, 
Thus, then, it by a violent exten- 
ſion of this catgut, yau had ſo o- 
yerttretched ir as to deſtroy its ſprin- 
ginels, or elaſticity, and was in- 
clined to recover its loſt tone, would 
you for this purpole think of 
ſoaking it in oil ? And is not 
the method of treating ſtrains 
or overitretched muſcles and ten- 
dons full as prepoſt-rous, when you 
buhe or ſoak them in oily medi- 
cines, at a time that they want re- 
tringents, to brace them up. 

In all violent ſtrains of either 
tendon or mulcies, whatever opi- 


nion we may entertain of bathing 


and anointing with favou ite no- 
ſtrums, which often ſucceed in 
flight caſes, where perhaps bandage 
aloue would have done: yet it is 
the latter, with proper reſting the 
relaxed fibres till they have tho- 
roughly recovered their tene, that 
are the chief things to be depended 
on; and frequently ſome months 
are neceſſary for affecting the cure. 
All violent ftrains of the liga- 
ments, which connect the bones to- 
gether, eſpecially thoſe of the thigh, 
require time and turning out to 
graſs, to perfect a recovery. Ex- 
ternal applications can avail but lit- 
tle here; the parts affected lying 
too deep, and fo ſurrounded with 
muſcles that medicine cannot pene- 
trate to them. The ſooner in theſe 
caſes a horſe is turned out to graſs, 
the better, as the gentle motion in 
the field will prevent the ligaments 
and jo nt-oil from thickening, and 
of courſe the joint itſelt from grow- 
ing Riff ; nor do we believe that fir- 
ing, ſo commonly pradiſed in this 
cale, is of half the conſequence as 


SS 


reſt, and turning out for a eonſider- 


able time, which by the bye is al- 


ways adviſed at the time the horſe is 
fired. 

When a horſe's ſhoulder is over- 
ſtrained, he does not put out that 
leg as the other; but to prevent 
pain, ſets the ſound foot hardily on 
the ground, to fave the other; even 
though he be turned ſhort on the 
lame fide, which motion tries him 
the moſt of any. When trotted in 
hand, inſtead of pulling his leg 
forwards in a right line, he forms 
a circle with the lame leg, and 
when he ſtands in the ſtable, that 
leg is advanced before the other. 
In order to cure this lameneſs, firſt 
bleed him, and let the whole ſhoul- 
der be well bathed three times a day 
with hot verjuice or vinegar, in 
which may be diſſolved a piece of 
ſoap: but if the lameneſs continues, 
without ſwelling or inflammation, 
after reſting two or three days, let 
the muſcles be well rubbed for a 
conſiderable time, to make them 
penetrate, with youu opodel lock, 
or either of the fo lowing mixtures. 
Take camphorated ſpirit of wine, 
© two ounces; oil of turpentine, 
one ounce; this proportion will 
prevent the hair coming off.* Or, 
Take the beſt vinegar, halt a 
pint ; ſpirit of vitriol, and cam- 
« phorated ſpirit of wine, of each 
© two ounces," ' 

When the ſhoulder is very much 
ſwelled, it ſhould be fomented with 
woollen cloaths (large enough to 
cover the whole) wrung out of hot 
verjuice, and ſpirit of wine, ora fo- 
mentation prepared with a ftrong 
decoction of wormwood, bay- 
leaves, and roſemary ; io a quart 
of which may be added half a pint 
of iprrit of wine. 

A rowel in the point of the ſhoul- 
der in this caſe does great ſervice, 
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eſpecially if the ſtrain has been very 
violent, and the ſwelling very large: 
but as to boring up the ſhoulder 
with a hot iron, and afterwards in- 
flating it, is both a cruel and abſurd 
treatment ; and the pegging up the 
ſound foot, or ſetting on a patten 
ſhoe, to bring the lame ſhoulder on 
a ſtretch, is a moſt prepoſterous 
practice, and directly calculated to 
render a horſe incurably lame, for 
it can only be neceſſary in caſes the 
very oppoſite to this, where the muſ- 
cles have been long contrafted, and 
we want to ſtretch them out. When 
ultices can be applied, they are at 
rſt undoubtedly very effectual, af- 
ter bithing with hot vinegar, or 
verjuice z and are to be preferred 
greatly to cold charges, which, by 
drying fo ſoon on the part, keep it 
Riff and uneaſy ; let them be pre- 
pared with oatmeal, rye flower, or 
bran boiled up in vinegar, ſtrong 
beer, or red wine lees, with lard 
enough to prevent their growing 
Riff; and when by theſe means the 
inflammation and Lellingie brought 
down, bathe the part twice a day 
with either of the above mixtures, 
opodeldock or camphorated ſpirits 
of wine; and rowl the part three or 
four inches both above and below 
with a ſtrong linnen rowler, of about 
two fingers width, which will con- 
tribute not a little to the recovery, 
by bringing up the relaxed tendon, 
and perhaps is more to be depended 
on than the applications themſelves. 
In ſtrains of the coffin- joint, that 
have not not been diſcovered in time, 
there will grow fuch a ſtiffneſs in 
the joint, that the horſe will only 
touch the ground with his toe, and 
the joint cannot be played with the 
hand; the only method here is 
repeated bliſtering, and then firing 
ſuperficially. 
For ſtrains in the back ſinews. See 
Back SINEW STRAINED, 
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Strains in the knees and pa- 
ſterns ariſe frequenily from kicks or 
blows 3 if they are much ſwelled, 
apply firſt the poultices; and when 
the ſwelling is abated, bathe with 
the following mixture. * Take vi- 
© negar, one pint ; camphorated 
ſpirits of wine, four ounces z white 
vitriol diſſolved in a little water, 
two drams, or, take the whites of 
three or four eggs, beat them into 
a froth with a ſpocn, to which 
add an ounce of roch alum finely 
powdered ; ſpirit of turpentine 
and wine, of each half an ounce ; 
mix them well together. 

The following is alſo much re- 
commended by the French writers, 
and has been found very ſucceſsful 
in ſome old ſtrains, when other re- 
medies have failed, * Take one 
© pound of tar, and two of rectified 
« ſpirits of wine; ſtir them together 
over a fire, till they incorporate, 
(but take care the flame does not 
catch the ſpirits) then add two 
ounces of bole finely powdered, 
and a ſufficient quantity of oat- 
meal, to bring it to the conſiſtence 
of a poultice; to which add Jard 
enough to prevent its growing 
dry; apply it ſpread on cloth 
twice a day : | 

As great weakneſs remains in the 
paſterns aſter violent ſtrains, the belt 
method is to turn the horſe out to 
graſs, till he is perfectly recovered : 
when this cannot be complied with, 
the general way is to bliſter and fire. 
Strains in the back are to be treated, 
by ſoaking the parts with coolers and 
repellers: but when the ligaments 
are hurt, and they are attended with 
great weakneſs and pain, uſe the fo- 
mentation, If a hardneſs ſhould 
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remain on the outſide, it may be re- 
moved by repeated bliſterings; if 
within, it may be cut of the power 
of any external applications to re- 
move: however, the joint _— * 
re 
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fired gently, with ſmall razes or 
lines pretty cloſe together, and then 
covered with a mercurial plaſter, 
To the diſcutient plaiſter above- 
mentioned, may be added crude fal 
armoniac, with a handful of wood 
aſhes boiled in it. Bartlet. 

Strains in the Stiffle, or whirl]- 
bone, are to he treated with the fol- 
lowing ointment, by rutbing it in 
well upon the part affedted with the 
hand, covered with a bladder, and 
to make it penetrate the better, it 
may be aſſiſted with a hot iron. 
Take oil of turpentine, linſeed oil, 
© and oil of camomile, of each two 
© ounces ; five ounces of nerve oint- 
ment; ointment of marſhmallov-s, 
© and deer's ſuet, of each two oun- 
ces; oil of St, John's wort, and 
oil of thyme, of each an ounce. 
Melt theſe all well together, and 
hen almoſt cold, add to them 
an ounce of ſublimate in fine pow- 
der.“ 

When the ſtrain in the whirlbone 
is violent, and that you are obliged 
to hre, this muſt be done very deep. 
We ſhall here exhibit the form of a 
bliſtering ointment, which we have 
always found to anſwer our purpole 
better than any other, which is as 
follows, viz. 

© Take an onnce of train oil, 
three ounces of nerve ointment ; 
© freſh butter and tar, of each two 
© ounces ;z an ounce and a half of 
* Spaniſh flies powdered ; and half 
an ounce of euphorbium. Make 
© theſe with ſome bees wax into an 
# ointment. Wood's Farriery. 

STRANGLES, a diſtemper to 
which colts and young hortes are 
very ſudject, and begins with a ſwel- 
ling between the jaw- bones, which 
ſonietimes extends to the muſcles of 
the tongue, and is attended with 
ſuch gent heat, pain, and inflam- 
mation, that ſometimes, till matter 
is formed, the horſe (ſwallows with 
the utmoſt dilhculty, 
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Many colts have the ſtrangles at 
graſs, which come to maturity, and 
break, making a very plentiful diſ- 
charge, without any other help befides 
what nature affords; and thoſe that 
eſcape the ſtrangies at graſs, for the 
molt part, are ſcized when they are 
firit taken up and put to bulinels ; 
and we often oh erve the change of 
diet, the alteration of air and exer- 
ciſe, bring on the ſtrangles. Other 
cautes may be, their catching cold, 
their ſh:dding their teeth, or what 
ever may induce pain, or bring a 
flux of humovrs at any critical time 
upon the throat and jaws. 

The ſymptoms are extraordinary 


heat and ſeveriſhneſs, with a painful 


cough, and a great inclination to 
drink, without being able: ſome 
horſes loſing their appetite entirely, 
others eating but little, by reaſon of 
the pain which chewing and fwal- 
lowing occaſions : whgn the ſwelling 
begins on the inſide of the jaw-bones, 
it is much longer in coming to mat- 
ter, than when more to the middle: 
when it ariſes among the glands, 
and divides into ſeveral tumours, 
the cure is generally tedious, as it 
breaks in different places; and when 
it forms upwards on the windpipe 


and gullet, there is ſometimes dan- 


ger of ſuffocation, unleſs the ſwel- 
ling breaks. But the moſt dange. 
rous kind is, when beſides the above 
ſymptoms, the horſe runs at the 
noſe : this by ſome is called the baſ- 
tard ſtrangles. 

As this diſorder ſeems to be criti- 
cal, the moſt approved method is to 
aſſiſt nature in bringing the (wellings 
to maturity, by keeping them con- 
ſtantly moiſt, with ointment of 
marſhmallows, and covering the 
head and neck with a warm hood. 
But as all ſochings in glandular 


parts ſuppurate [lowly, the following 


poultice may be applied hot twice a 
day; it is alſo a very proper one to 
ripen 
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ripen or bring any other ſwelling to 
matter. * Take of marſhmallows 
ten handfuls ; white lilly root, 
half a pound; linſeed and ſenu- 
greek ſeed bruiſed, of each four 
ounces ; boil them in two quarts 
of water, till the whole is pulpy ; 
and add four ounces of ointment 
of marſhmallows, and a ſufhcient 
© quantity of hogs hard, to prevent 
* its growing ſtitf and dry.“ In five 
or ſix days, by theſe means, the mat- 
ter is generally formed, and makes 
its way through the ſkin, and it the 
diſcharge is made freely, and with 
eaſe, tbe opening need not be in- 
larged, but ſhould be dreſſed with 
the following ointment ſpread on 
tow, ſtill continuing the poultice 
over it, to promote the digeſtion, 
and prevent any remaining hardneſs. 
Take roſin and burguydy pitch, of 
* eacha pound anda half, honey and 
common turgentine, each eigat oun- 
ces; yellow wax, ſour ouncrs; hogs 
© lard, one pound; verdigrea e ſinely 
« powdered, one ounce ; meli the in- 
« gredients together, but dont put in 
© the verdigreaſe till removed from 
© the fire; and it ſhovld be flirred in 
© by degrees, till the whole is grown 
© (tiff and cool.” 

If the fever and inflammation run 
high, and the ſwelling be ſo ſituated 
as to endanger ſuffocation, a mode- 
rate quantity of blood muſt be taken 
away; and the remain er diluted 
with plenty of water gruel, or warm 
water maſhes, &c. 

The running at the noſe, which 


often attends the ſtrangles, is dan- 


gerous; eſpecially it it continues af- 
ter they have ripened and broke, as 
the horſe will be greatly weakened 
thereby. To prevent this waſte and 
decay, give him every day, for 
ſometime, an ounce of [eſuits bark, 
or a ſtrong decoction of guaiacum 
ſhavings, which hath been found 
extremely beneficial in reſtraining 


STR 

theſe glandular diſcharges, when too In this e 
liberal; and in drying up ulcers of ceſſary, th 
all kinds in horſes. See the article Nperfor med: 
GLANDERS. firſt place | 

If a hardneſs remains aſter the Noth an on 
ſorcs are healed up, they may be een of the 
anointed with the mercurial ont. Take mart 
ment; and wheo the horſe his re. Naſeach an e 
covered his ſtrength, purging will of mild car 
be neceſſary, Gilſen and Bartlet, Ney roots. 


STRANGURY, a ſtoppage of decoCtion 3 
urine, or a difficult excretion thereof, zd oi of 
which gomes away by drops, with a eich an or 
ſentation of a ſpaſmodie pain about ſalt ed oil; 
the ſphincter and neck of the blad- tmrty or fo 
der. When the ſtrangury in a horſe Nalſam may 
does not ariſe from wind or dung cd's Far, 
preſſing on the neck of the bladder, STRAP 
(as was obſerved under the article Neatber ſtray 
CHOLIC) the cauſe is from inflam- FF ſaddle, v 


mation, or too long a retention of ade faſt — 
the urine. Such horſes make fre. | STREN. 


quent motions to ſtale, Rand wide er's Diſpe 
and ſtradliog, are full, and have their PIIVf s. 

flan ks diſtended. In this caſe, bleed 8 FRIK] 
largely, give the following drink, Fto drive i 
and repeat it every two hours for two 1d the hor! 
or thiee times, till the horſe is re- vet it! 
lieved, * Take venice turpentine niet. 

* broke with the yolk of an egg, one S TRINC 
© ounce z nitre, or ſal prunellz, fix AT and 
* drams z half a pint of ſweet oil, Puſcles, w! 
* anda pint of white wine.“ If this ough ; wh 
ſhould not have the deſired effect, wſcles, th 
the following diurttic ball may be es his ] 
given, Take balſam of capivi, 1“ inſide L 
© vr Straſbourgh turpentine, and ve- £55 Ae ton 
© nice ſoap, of each one ounce; nitre PMetimes 1 
* ſix drams; make it into a ball {times in 
© with honey, and waſh it down with eds from | 
© the marſhmallow decoAion.” Re- Ne cure 1s d 
peat this ball two or three times a nded wit! 
day, till the horſe ſtales freer and beginn 
without pain, and his urine becomes if ** Moved | 
of a light conſillence, and free from ER ue of ft 
any purulent ſediment. Give the t moderat 
hoi ſe plenty of marſhmallow decoc- Ie ulu— 
tion, in a quart of which diſſolve an en known 
ounce of nitre and gum arabic, and ui preve 
two of honey. Gibſon and Bartlet. N Hu“ Far: 
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In this caſe bleeding is ſeldom ne- 
ceſſary, the cure being commonly 
formed after this manner. In the 
firſt place let his ſheath be rubbed 
he Noich an onion ; and then a pint gi- 
be {Wen of the following decoction, viz, 
ot. Make marſhmallows and mercury, 
re. Naſeach an equal quantity ;twoounces 
vill of mild carrot feeds, and ſome paiſ- 
ky roots, Of theſe make a ſtrong 
of Necoction; to each pint of which 
of Nad oil of turpentine and nitre, of 
* each an ounce, and four ounces of 
out ate ed oil; when the pain is violent, 
ad- Mirty or forty drops of the anodyne 
orſe Nralſamn may be added to each doſe. 
Vord's Farriery. 
jer, I STRAPS of a ſaddle are ſmall 
icle Weather ſtraps, nailed to the bows of 
m. & ſaddle, with which the girths are 
1 of (ade faſt tothe ſaddle. Guille!, 
fre. 8 STRENGTHENERS,1in the far- 
vide Nier's Diſpenſatory. See RrsTO- 
heir PATI VE. 
teed l STRIKE a nail, in the manage, 
ink, to drive it through the horſes ſhoe 
two Nd the horn or hoof of his fout ; and 
re- rivet it for holding on the ſhoe. 
tine Pallet. 
one | SI RING-HALT is an invo- 
fix {tary and convulſive motion of the 
ot. uſcles, which extend or bend the 
this $ovgh 3 when it ſeizes the outſide 


rect, Puſcles, the horſe ſtraddles, and 
y be brows his legs outwards ; but when 
pivi, Pe inſide muſcles are affected, his 
4 ve. (85 are twitched up to his belly; 


dmetimes it is only in one leg; 
metimes in both. It generally pro- 
with eds from ſome (train or blow, and 
Re- Ne cure is difficult, and ſeldom at- 
zes anded with ſucceſs; though in 

and Ne beginning, a ſtringhalt may 
omes He moved with good rubbing, and 
from uſe of fomentations, with daily 
e the it moderateexerciſe, The laſt re- 
ecoc- De s uſually the fire, which has 
ve an en known to anſwer at leaſt ſo far 
„and '2 prevent abſolute lameneſs, 
tet. Neu's Farricr's Guide. 
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STUB is uſed for a ſplinter of 
freſh cut underwood, that gets into 
a horſe's foot, as he runs, and 
piercing the ſole through the quick, 
becomes more or leſs dangerous, ac- 
cording as it ſinks more or leſs into 
the feet. Guzllet. 

STUD, a place where ſtallions 
and mares are kept to propagate 
their ſpecies, or it ſignifies the ſtal- 
lions and biceding mares themſelves. 
See the articles EREEDING of her- 
fes, COLT, HorsE, MARE, STAL- 
LION, &c. 

STUMBLING, in a horſe, comes 
either naturally or accidentally, and 
is known by the fight and feeling, 
by reaſon that the fore-Jegsare ſome - 
what ſtrait, ſo that he is not able to 
uſe his legs with that freedom and 
nimbleneſs he ſhould. Such as 
comes accidentally, is either by 
ſplint or wind-gall, or by being 
toundered, pricked, ſtubbed, gra- 
velied, ſinew-ſtrained, hurt in the 
ſhoulder, or withers, or by carelefsly 
ſetting him up when hot, Which 
makes him go very ſtiff, which ſtiff- 
neſs cauſes ſtumbling, 

To ſhoe a horſe which ſtumbleth, 
vou muſt ſhoe him quite contrary to 
thoſe which tread only upon the 
toes of their hind feet: for you muſt 
take down his toe very much, and 
alſo ſhorten it, to the end that he 
may not meet ſo eaſily with the clods 
and flones upon the highways, 
Solleyſell. 

STVPTIC, medicines, which, 
by their aſtringent qualities, ſtop 
hemorrhages and violent bleedings. 
There are ſeveral medicines applied 
with this intention, but one of the 
molt celebrated preparations for this 

urpoſe, in the farrier's diſpenſatory, 
is that ſold under the name of Cole- 
batch's ſtyptie powder, prepared as 
follows, Take any quantity of the 
* filings of iron, and pour upon 
them ſpirit o! falt, tothe height 
of 
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© of three or four fingers; let them 
ſtand in a gentle digeſtion, till 
the fermentation is over, and the 
ſpirit of ſalt is become ſweet z then 
pour off what is liquid, and eva- 
porate it in an iron or glaſs veſſel, 
until half is conſumed ; at which 
time put to it an equal quantity 
of ſaccharum ſaturn, and evapo- 
rate to a dry powder, which is to 
be cloſe kept how the air.” This 
is of great efficacy in ſtopping any 
hæmorrage of blood, from wounds 
or ruptured veſſels, by applying it 
only to the part, and keeping it af- 
terwards covered. Gibſon's Farrier's 


Diſpenſatory. | 

Other ſtypfics in the farrier's di- 
ſpenſatory are the ſtyptic water, and 
the royal ſtyptic, for the preparati- 
ons of which, we mutt refer the rea- 
der to the diſpenſatories. See alſo 
the articles ARTERY, BLEEDING, 
Wounds, &c. 

SUBJECT, in the manage. To 
keep a borſe ſubject is an expreſſion 
relating to volts, ſignifying to keep 
the croupe of the horſe in the round, 
ſo that it may not ſlip out ; that he 
may not traverſe ; and that he may 
work in the manage, croupe in, 


mai king his equa] times without lo- 


ſing his ground. Guillet. 

SUMPTER oe, a name for a 
horſe that carries proviſions and ne- 
ceſſaries for a journey. Ruftic Dit. 

SUPPLE, in the manage, To 
ſupple a horſe is to make him bend 
his neck, ſhoulders and fides, and to 
render all the parts of his body more 
pliable. Guillet. 

SUPPRESSION of urine. See 
STRANGURY. 

SURBATING. A horſe is 
faid to be ſurbated, when the ſole is 
worn out, bruiſed or ſpoiled by any 
accident, as by bad ſhoeing, eſpeci- 


ally when they lie too flat on the feet; 


or when the horſe goes too long 


| barefoot; as alſo, by travelling in 
I 7 
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hard ways, oramong dry, hot ſand 
in hot weather, which dries the 
hoof, whereby the ſole becomin 

hard, preſſes upon the ſoft parts be. 
neath it, If a horſe be ſurbated by 
bad ſhoeing, you may know thepart 
that is affected, by the thinneſs of 


the ſhoe, where it preſſes moſt ; and 


therefore it ought to be pared deepeſt 
in that part, before another is put 
on: but if the ſhoe is not in the 
fault, it may be known that he is 
ſurbated by his continual hitching 
and moving: but by feeling his 
hoofs, you may obſerve them both 
very hot and dry. 

The cure is very eaſy, before it 
becomes attended with other acci- 
dents, and may be performed only, 
by ſtopping up the feet with ox or 
cow's dung and vinegar. Some 
break a couple of new-laid eggs, 
and apply them raw to the ſoles, and 
then ſtop them up with ox or cow's 
dung. Some ule only hog's greaſe, 
boiling hot, and thickened with 
bran 3 and there are others, who 
make uſe of vinegar and foot boiled 
together: but nothing will be more 
efficacions, in caſe it be troubleſcme, 
then firſt ſoftening the ſo'e with the 
application of unctuous things, and 
after that pouring a mixture of boil- 
ing pitch and tar, &c. upon the ole, 
Gibſon's Farrier's guide, 

SURFEIT is principally under- 
ſtood to be all ſuch maladies, or di- 
ſtempers, as proceed from exceſſive 
and immoderate feeding; but eſpeci- 
ally upon unwholeſome food; fro 
cold and hard riding, &c. whereby 
horſe for ſakes his meat, and is infedde 
with hard ſwellings, which, if the 
happen to fall upon the joints, wil 
in procels of time occaſion lamenet 
and many other diſorders. Bracken. 

Surteits ariſe from various cavſes 
but are commonly the effects of ſom 
diſeaſes not attended to; or thi 
have been ill cured, A at” 
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faid to be ſurfeited, when his coat 
ſtares, and looks ruſty and dirty, 
though proper means have not been 
wanting to keep him clean, The 
ſkin is full of ſcales and dander, that 
lye thick and mealy among the 
hair, and is conſtantly ſupplied with 
a freſh ſucceſſion of the lame, for 
want of due tranſpiration. Some hor- 
ſes have hurdles of various ſizes, like 
peas or tares. Some have dry fixed 
ſcabs all over their limbs and bo- 
dies; others a moiſture attended 


with heat and inflammation ; the 


humours being ſo ſharp, and vio- 
lently itching, that the horſes rub ſo 
inceſſantly, as to make themſelyes 
raw. Some have no eruptions at 
all, but an unwholeſome look, and 
are dul fluggiſh and lazy. Some 
appear only lean, and hide-bound, 
others have flying pains and lame- 
neſs, reſembling a rheumatiſm, ſo 
that in the ſurſeits of horſes, we have 
almoſt all the different ſpecies of 
ſcurvy, and other chronical diſtem- 


rs. 

re he following method is uſually 
attended with ſucceſs in the dry 
ſpecies. Firſt take away about three 
or four pounds of blood ; and then 
give the following mild purge, which 
will work as an alterative, and 
ſhould be repeated once a week or 
ten days, for ſome time, * Take 
© ſuccotrine aloes, fix drams, or one 
© ounce; gum guaiacum, half an 
© ounce; diaphorctic antimony, and 
© powder of myrrh, of each two 
© drams, make it into a ball with 
© ſyrup of buckthorn.” 

In the intermediate days, an 
ounce of the tollowing powder ſhould 
be given morning and evening in 
feeds. Take native cinnabar, or 
* cinnabar of antimony finely pow- 
© dered, half a pound; crude anti- 
© mony in fine powder, four ounces; 
s gum guaiacum alſo in powder, 
© four ounces ; make into fixteen 


3'5 mY 
* doſes, for eight days. This me- 
© dicine muſt be repeated till the 
horſe's coat is well, and all the ſymp- 
toms of ſurfeit diſappear. If the 
horſe is of ſmall value, two or three 
common purges ſhould be given; 
and half an ounce of antimony, with 
the ſame quantity of ſulphur, twice 
a day; or the alterative balls, with 
camphire and nitre, as directed in 
the article of MOLTEN-GREASE, 

If the little ſcabs on the ſkin do 
no not peel off, anoint them with 
the mercurial ointment ; during the 
time of uſing which, it will be pro- 
per to keep the horſe dry, and to give 
him warm water. This ointment 
properly rubbed into the blood, with 
the aſſiſtance of purging phyſic, has 
frequently cured theſe kinds of ſur- 
feits without any other aſſiſtance. 

The wet ſurfeit, which is no 
more than a moiſt running ſcurvy, 
appears on different parts of the bo- 
dy of a horſe, attended ſometimes 
with great heat and inflammation; 
the neck ſometimes ſwells ſo in one 
night's time, that great quantities of 
hot briny humour iſſues forth, which 
if not allayed, will be apt to collect 
on the - go wither's, and produce 
the poll-evil or fiſtula, This diſ- 
eaſe alſo frequently attacks the limbs, 
where it proves obſtinate and hard 
to cure ; and in ſome horſes ſhews 
itſelf ſpring and fall. 

In this caſe bleed plentifully ; 
avoid externally all repellers, and 
give cooling phyſic twice a week, as 
four ounces of lenitive eleAtuary, 
with the ſame quantity of cream of 
tartar ; or the latter with four ounces 
of Glauber's ſalts quickened, if 
thought proper, with two or three 
drams of powder of jalap diſſolved 
in water-gruel, and given in a 
morning faſting, After three or 
four of theſe purges, two ounces 
of nitre made into a ball with honey 
may be given every morning, for a 


fortnight ; 
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fortnight; and if attended with ſue- 
ceſs, repeated for a fortnight long- 
er. The powders abovementioned 
may be given with the horſe's corn, 
or a ſtrong decoction of guaiacum 
ſhavings, or logwood, may be given 
alone to the quantity of two quarts a 
day. Theſe, and indeed all altera- 
tive medicines muſt be continued for 
a long time, where the diſorder 
proves obſtinate. 

The diet ſhould he cool and open - 
ing, as ſcalded bran or barley; and 
if the horſe is hide-hound, an ounce 
of fenugreekſeeds mixed with his 


feeds ſhould be given for a month 


or longer; and as this diſorder oſt- 
en proceeds from worms, give the 
mercurial phyfic too, and afterwards 
the cinnabar powders as already di- 
refed: but as in general, it is not 
an original diſeaſe, but a ſymptom 
only of many, in the cure regard 
muſt be had to the firſt cauſe: thus, 
as it is an attendant on fevers, 
worms, &c. the removal of this 
complaint muſt be variouſly effected, 
Gibſon and Bartlet. | 
SWAYING of the back,a pain and 
wer kneſs in thereins of a horſe, cauſ- 
ed by a fall, the carrying of ſome hea- 
vy burden, or ſome other violent ac- 
cident; or a ſtretching and relaxation 
of the muſcles and ligaments of the 
back; and when the hurt is more 
inward, the malady muſt conſiſt in 
the ſtretebing of the blood veſſels, 
&c, The fuſt thing to be done in 
this caſe, is to take plenty of blood 
from the neck; after which a charge 
is to be applied, and thoſe things 
are to be given inwardly that pro- 
mote ſweat ; and as Mr. Snape ad- 
wiſes, the horſe may be ſweated in a 
dunghi!l, if the common remedies 
fail; his diet mult be opening, and 
all imaginable care taken to keep 
down a fever. He ought to be girt 
pretty firm over his reins, yet not ſo 
as to hinder the motions of his 
- k 
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flanks z he ought alſo to be hung 
up, or kept in a ſteady poſture, but 
if the weakneſs continues, you may 
proceed to the fire, which muſt he 
done by piercing the ſkin on the 
muſcles that lie on each fide of the 
ſpine, avoiding as much as poſſible 
to burn him near the flanks, other- 
wiſe it will be apt to create a violent 
ſwelling in the ſheath, which would 
very readily bring on a fever. Gb. 
ſen's Farriers Guide, See the arti- 
cle KIDNEYS, 

SWEAT. In order to ſweat a 
horſe give him the following drink, 
Take venice treacle, or the elec- 
tuary of mithfidate half an ounce ; 
and lapis contrayerva in powder, 
two drams; mix theſe with three 
drams of philonium romanum, 
ard a ſcruple of camphire pow- 
dered, by the help of a few drops 
of ſweet oil; and laſtly mix all 
theſe with a pint of ſmall white 
wine; or for want of that, in a 
quart of ſtale beer, and give it the 
© horſe milk warm.“ The horſe 
ſhould then he covered well with a 
hood, a blanket, and a thick rug, 
and well bedded ; and not have any 
hay or corn for twelve hours; and 
then he ſhould be cooled by degrees, 
Bracken's Pocket Farrier. 

SWEATING IRON, in the ma- 
nage, is a piece of a ſcythe, about 
a foot long, and of the breadth of 
about three or four fingers, very 
thin, and ſuch as cuts only with one 
fide. When the horſe is very hot, 
and the grooms have a mind to leſ- 
ſen the ſweat, or make it glide off, 
they take this knife or iron in their 
two hands, and gently run the cut · 
ting edge along the horſe's ſkin, 
commonly with the grain, or as the 
hair lies, and but ſeldom againſt it, 
with intent to ſcrape off the ſweat, 
and dry the horſe. Guillet. 
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SWEETBREAD, or PANCRE- 
AS, in anatomy, a large gland cy 
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kernel, that lies acroſs the upper and 
back part of the lower belly, under 
the ſtomach, to which it ſerves for 
a ſoft pillow to reſt upon, It has a 
__ into the firft gut, a little 
way below the ſtomach, where the 
pancreatic juice is emptied by its pro- 


SW O 
per duct. Gibſon's Diſeaſes of horſes. 
SW ELIN, ed . 
the article TUMOUR. 
SWORD-HAND, in the ma- 
nage, 1s the horſeman's right hand, 
as bridle-hand is uſed to denote his 
left hand. Guillet. 
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TAIL a horſe ſhould be firm, 
the dock or ſtump of it ſhould 
be big, Riff, and placed pretty high; 
thoſe which have it ſet too low have 
ſeldom good reins; on the other 
hand, ſome of them have it ſet too 
high, which makes their buttocks 
appear pointed and unſeemly. Sol- 

bel. | 
A great many affirm, that the 
dock of a horſe's tail ſerves to point 
out his ſixth or ſeventh year, plead- 
ing that at that time the black ſpeck, 
or eye of a bean, begins to diſappear, 
and the cavity to be filled, the dock 
of the hair becomes longer, by rea- 
ſon that the vigour of the young 
years begins to abate, and nature 
has not ſtiength enough to nouriſh 
and keep up the joints or knots that 
form the dock, fo that when the 
horſe is ſix years old, one of theſe 
joints ſlackens and begins to fall 
down, and a year after another de- 
ſcends in like manner. But this re- 
laxation or down-falling, happens 
ſooner to ſome than others, accord- 
ing as they have been well or ill kept, 
with reference to feeding, houſing, 
and working. Accordingly we find 
the marks of a horſe's age, taken 
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from the tail, are ſo erroneous, that 
we ſee a great many jockies main- 
tain that the firſt joint deſcends when 
he is nine, and the ſecond when he 
is ten years old, Guillet. 

For an anatomical deſcription of 
the tail, ſee the article NiCKING, 

TEDDER, or TETHER, a rope 
wherewith the leg of a horſe is tied 
that he may graze within a certain 
compaſs. Ruft. Dif. 

TEETH of a bor/e are little bones 
placed in ſockets in a horſe's jaw, 
which ſerve rot only to facilitate 
the nouriſhment, but likewiſe to di- 
ſiinguiſh the age of horſes. A-horſe 
has forty teeth, including the tuſks, 
which are diſtinguiſned as already 
related under the article AGE of 4 
horſe. | 

The teeth are of a ſubſtance hard- 
er than any of the other bones, 
which is abſolutely neceſſary, con- 
ſidering their office is to break and 
cut all the aliment, That part of 
them which ſtands above the gums 
is ſmooth, and free from any cover- 
ing, but all within the ſockets of the 
jaws is more rough, and covered 
with a thin membrane of exquiſite 
ſenſe, Gibſon's Farriers Guide. 
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TEIGNES, a diſtemper in the 
foot of a horſe, when the fruſh 
moulders away in pieces, and it 
goes the length of the quick, for 
then the itching pain is fo great, 
that it will make the horſe halt. 
Ruſlic. Dit. See RUNNING 
THRUSH. 

TEMPERS of horſes. See DE- 
FECTS and FAULTS ef Horſes, and 
Viczs  Eorſes. 

TENDON, in anatomy, is the 
extreme part of a muſcle, whereby 
it is faltened to the bone. 

When a tendon happens to be 
cut quite aſunder, there is an ope- 
ration pertormed, which is called 
the fitching of the tendon, which is 
done by laying one end over the 
other, about half an inch; and fo 
puſhing the needle and waxed fi'k 
two or three times through them, 
and dreſſing the bottom of the wound 
with ſpirituous dreſſings, and the 
lips with the ointments proper in 
wounds. Bracken. 

The rupture of the tenden Achillis 
is cured by compreſs and a band ge 
dipt in vinegar or verjuice, only 
k-eping the extremities of the ten. 


don in cloſe contact: this is grestly 


favoured by binding the fetlock, and 
keeping it in that poſition by a ſplint 
externally applied, fo that the foot 
cannot bend outwards. La Foſſe. 
TERRA A TERRA, in the 
manage, is a ſeries of low leaps, 
whici a horſe makes forwards, bear- 
ing ſide-ways, and working upon 
two treads. In this motion, a horſe 
lifts both his fore-legs at once; and 
when theſe are upon the point of de- 
ſceoding to the ground, the hinder 
legs accompany them with a ſhort 
and quick cadence, always bearing 
and ſtaying upon the haunches ; ſo 
that the motions of the hinder-quar- 
ters are ſhort and quick; and the 
horſe being always well preſſed and 
coupled, A lifts his fore-legs pretty 


T E 
high, and his hinder legs keep al- 
ways low, and near the ground, 

This manage is called terra a ter- 
ra, becauſe in this motion the horſe 
does not lift his legs ſo high as 
in corvets. Guzllet, 

TERRAIGNOL in the manage, 
A horſe ſo called, is one that cleaves 
to the ground, that cannot be made 
light upon the hand, that cannot he 
put upon his haunches, that raiſes 
his fore-quarters with difficulty, 
that is charged with ſhoulders, and 
in general, one whole motions are 
all ſhort, and too near the ground, 
Guillet. 

TERRAIN, in the manage, is 

the managed ground upon which the 
horſe marks his piſte or tread; 
this horſe obſei ves his ground well; 
he keeps his ground well; he em- 
braces his ground well without en- 
larging or narrowing more to the 
one hand than to another. Guillet. 
. TERRITES,or EARTHwWoORMSsS, 
one of the three ſorts of worms, which 
infect the bodies of horſes. See the 
article WORMS, ASCARIDES, and 
Bors. 

The earth- worms in horſes reſem- 
ble the common earth-worms, in 
many reſpefts, only that they are 
ſharper at both ends, callous to- 
wards the middle, and do not ſo 
eaſily contract or dilate themſelves. 
Some of theſe have been ſeen to 
come from horſes, but they hinder 
them from thriving till they are dil- 
lodged. Gibſon's Diſeaſes of bor ſes. 

TESTES, TeSTiCLES, STONES, 
or Cops, of a horſe are ſeated in a 
ſcrotum. or purſe, which takes its ori- 
gin and growth from the external 
parts. This ſubſtance is glandular, 
their uſe being to prepare the (ſeed 


for procreation, which is carried by 
proper veſſels into the veſſiculæ ſe- 
minales, where it remains till the 
time of coition, when it finds a paſ- 
They have 

four 


ſage into the urethra. 
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ſour coats or covers, and have pro- 
per veins and arteries which com- 
municate with thoſe of the kidneys, 
Cilſon's Diſeaſes of horſes. 

For accidents that happen to the 
teſticles, ſee the article Cops. 

THIGH or GasKo1N of à horſe 
begins at the ſtifle and reaches to the 
ply or bending of the ham. The 
thighs of a horſe ſhould be well fur- 
niſhed, and fleſhy ; for though the 
croupe be well turned, yet if the 
thighs be ſlender and Jean, he will 
appear narrow behind, which 1s 
termed cat-thighed. Solleyſell. 

Fore-THalGH, or arm of a borſe, is 
that part of the fore-leg that runs 
betwixt the ſhoulder and the knee: 
though the fore-thigh do not bend 
or bow, yet we commonly ſay, a 
horſe goes fine that bends well the 
foxe-thigh, importing thereby, that 
he bends his leg well. 

THIGHS of @ borſeman, in the 
manage. The effect of the rider's 
thighs is one of the aids that ſerves 
to make a horſe work vigoroully in 
the manage. As ſoon as the cava- 
lier cloſes with his thighs, you fee 
the'horſe is enlivened, and alarmed, 
as preparing himſelf for doing what 
is demanded of him, and diſpoſing 
himſelf for the manage. CNet. 

THRUSH, orFRUsH. See the 
article FRUSH, 

TICK, or CR1B-8B1TING. 
the article CRIB-BITING. 

TICK LISH, in the manage. A 
horſe is ſaid to be tickliſh, that is 
too tender upon the ſpur, and too 
ſenſible 3 and that does not freely 
fly from the ſpurs, but in foine mea- 
ſure reſiſts them, throwing himlelt 
up when they come near and prick 
his ſkin. Guillet. : 

TIGER-COLOUR of @ bor/e. 
dee the article COLOUR. 
TIME, in the manage, is ſome- 
times taken for the motion of a horſe, 
that obſeryes meaſure and juſtneſs in 
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performing a manage; and ſome- 
times it hgnifies the interval between 
two of his motions. In the manage 
of a ſtep and a leap, the horſe makes 
by turns a corvet between two ca- 
prioles; and in that caſe the corvet 
is one time that prepares the horſe 
for the caprioles. The times ob- 
ſerved in making a ſtop, are nothing 
but ſo many falcades. 

Tire alſo ſignifies the effeAs of 
one of the aids thus, we ſay a good 
horſeman diſpoſes his horſe for the 
effects of the heel, by beginning 
with one time of the legs, and ne- 
ver runs precipitately upon his times. 
Guillet. 

TIT, alittle horſe or nag. Some 
call a horſe of a middle ſize a dou- 
ble tit. 

TOE, in the manage, is the ſtay 
of the hoof upon the fore-part of 
the foct, comprehended between 
the quarters. We commonly, (ay 
the toe before, and the hecl behind; 
implying that, in horſes, the toe or 
the fore feet is ſtronger than the 
ta&apt the hinder feet. And on the 
other hand, that the heels behind 
are ſtronger thin thoſe before; and 
accordinglv, in ſhoeing we drive 
higher in the toes of the forefret, 
anch in the heels of the binder feet. 
See the article Drive. 

A horſe that cces not reſt his bin- 
der ſeet al! cqually vpon the ſhoe, 
but raiſes his heels, and goes upon 
the toes of his hind feet is called in 
French rampin. Cuillet. 

T ONCUE of a horſe ſhould be 
ſmall, or elſe it wil be difficult to 
keep the bit from prefiing it, which 
cauting the tongue to extend over his 
bars, and to cover them, will ren— 
der his feeling of the preſſure of the 
bit dull, by hindering its oration 
and effect upon the bars, Sclley/1], 

TONGUE HURT\,.-is what befals 
a horſe by accident, or by a bit, hal- 
ter, or ths like. For cure; ſome 
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boil in water leaves of wood-hine, 


primroſe, black-berry and knot- 
graſs, with ſome honey, adding a 
little alum ; with this they waſh the 
horſe's ſore of his tongue two or 
three times a day with a clout tied 
to a piece of ſtick, the liquor being 
luke- warm. | 

Or anoint it with mel roſatum; 
but whenever ycu dreſs either tongue 
cr mouth, don't fail to tie the horſe 
up to the rack for an hòœur atter it. 
Ruftic Dic. 

ToxGuE, in the manage. The 
aid of the torgi e or voice, is a ſort 
of agreeable clacking, or a cextain 
ſound formed by the cavalier, in 
ſtriking his torgue againſt the roof 
of his mouth, when he means to ani- 
mate the horle, and ſuſtain him, and 
m ke him work well in the manage. 
Sce the article A1D. 

To ſwallow the TONGUE, in the 
manage. A horſe is ſaid to draw 
in or twallow his tongue, when he 
turns it down his throat, which 
makes him whe:tz2 as if he were 
ſhort- winded, This fault is cure 
by giving him a bitt with a liberty 
for the tongue. See the article Li- 
BER! Y, Guillet. 

TORCHENESS, 1n the manage, 
is a long ſtick with a hole at the end 
ot it, through which we run a ſtrap 
of leather ; the two ends of which 
being tied together, ſerve to ſtreight- 
en cloſcly, and tie up a horſe's no'e, 
as long as the Rick is flaved upon 
the halter or ſnaffle. This is done 
to keep the horſe from being unruly 
when they go to dreſs him, or upon 
any other occaſion. Guillet. 

TRAMEL, in the manage, a 
machine for teaching a horſe to am- 
ble, which is form'd after the fol- 
lowing manner, See the article 
AMBLE. 

1. The fide ropes muſt be made 
of the beſt, fineſt, and ſtrongeſt 
p=ckikread, ſuch as Turkey thread, 
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and twiſted by the rope - maker int» 
a delicate ſtrong cord, yet muſt not 
be above the bigneſs of a (mall jack 
lire, with a nosſe or loop at each 
end, as ſtrong as poſſible can he 
made ; neither ſhould they be twined 
too hard, but gentle and with a 
yielding quality, which will bring the 
motion more eaſily on, and prevent 
the tiamel from breaking. Theſe 
de ropes muſt be in length 46 
inches for a horſe of an ordinary ſta- 
ture, and either langer or ſhorter, 
according to his ſize, and fo equal 
one with another, that you cannot 
diſcern any difference. 2. The hoſe 
which muſt be placed in the ſmall 
of the fore leg, and the ſmall of the 
hinder leg ahove the paſtern joint, 
muit he made of fine girth- web, that 
is ſoft and pliant, and joined with 
double cotton. Over the girth-weh 
muſt he faſtened ſtrong tabhs of white 
neat's-leather well tallowed, ſuited 
to an equal length, and ſtamped 
with holes at equal diftances, which 
may paſs throngh the nooſes of the 
ſide ropes, and he made longer or 
ſhorter at pleaſure, with very ſtrong 
buckles. Theſe hoſe are alſo to be 
made faſt about the horſe's legs, with 
ſmall buckles, and the hoſe of the 
girth ſhould be 4 inches in length, 
and the long tabhs with the lacge 
buckles 10 inches. 3. The back- 
band which is for no ether uſe but 
to hear up the tile ropes ſhould, if 
vou tramel all four legs, be made of 
fine girth-web, and lined with cot- 
ton; but if you tramel but one ſide, 
then a common tape will ſerve, ta- 
king care that it carries the fide- ropes 
in an even line, without either riſing 
or falling : for if it riſes it ſhortens 
the ſide-rope, and if it falls there 1 
danger of its entangling. 

As to the uſe of the TRAMEL; 
bring the horſe into an even {moot 
path, and he being made faſt about 

his legs, untie the long tabbs of hi- 
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near fore-leg and near hinder- leg; 
then put to them the ſide- rope, and 
take care that the horſe ſtand at that 
juſt proportion, which nature herſelf 
has ſormed him in, without either 
ſtraining or enlarging his limbs, and 
in that even and juſt length. Stay 
the ſide-rope by the ſmall tape faſt- 
ened up to the ſaddle; then with 
your hand on the bridle, ſtraighten- 
ing his head, put him gertly for- 
ward, and (if there be occaſion) let 
another perſon put him forward alſo, 
and ſo force him to amble up and 
down the road with all the gentle- 
neſs that may be, ſuffering him to 
take his own time, that he may 
thereby come to underſtand his re- 
firaint, and what motion you would 
have him perform, And altho' 
he ſhould ſnapper or tumble, or 
perhaps fall now and then, yet it 
matters not; do you only fiay 
his head, give him leave to riſe, and 
put him forwards again with all 
gentleneſs, till the horte finding his 
own fault, and underſt»nilirg the 
motion, he will become perfect, and 
amble in your hand tv your fatil- 
faction. 

For the doing this with the more 
eaſe and leſs amazement to the horſe, 
it will not be amiſs if you give the 
ide-ropes the more length than or- 
dinary at his firſt trammelling, hoth 
that the twitches may be leſs ſudden, 
and the motion coming more gently, 
the horſe may ſooner apprehend it. 
But as ſoon as he is arrived at any 
pertection in the pace, put the 
bdes to their true length, for an inch 
too long 1s a foot too flow in the 
pace, and an inch too ſhort, will 
au:e rolling, a twitching up of the 
lege, and indeed, a kind of down- 
night halting. When the horſe will 
ns amble in your hand perfectly 
1h the tramel on one ſide, vou 
ay then change it to the other fide, 
nd make him amble in your hand 
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as before; and thus you muſt do, 
changing from one ſide to another, 
till with this half-tramel he will run 
and amble in your hand without 
ſnzpperirgoi ſtumbling, both readily 
and ſwiftly, 

Having attained to this, which 
may be effected in two or three hours 
labour, if there be any traQablene!s, 
you may put on the whole tramel, 
with the broad, flat back-band, tram - 
melling both ſides equally, and fo 
run him in your hand at the utmoſt 
length of the bridle along the road 
ſeveral times; then rauſe, cher iſn 
him, ard to it again: and ply him 
thus, till you have brought him to 
amble ſwiftly, truly, and readily, 
when, where, and how ycu pleaſe. 

Then put him upon uneven and 
uncertain ways, as up hill and dewn 
hill, where there are clots and rough- 
nels, and where there is hollownelis 
and falſc treading. When the horſe 
is become perfect in your hand upon 
all theſe motions, you may ſet a boy 
or groom upon his back, making 
him amhle, while you ſtay his head 
to prevent danger, or to obſerve how 
he ſtrikes, Afrerwards mount ycur 
ſelf, and with all g-ntlenels incresſe 
his pace more and more, till he b=- 
come perfect; and as you did be- 
fore with your hand, ſo do now on 
his back, firſt with the half tramel, 
then with the whole, changing the 
tramel often from the one fide to the 
other, and allo change the ground, 
which ſhould be done two or three 
times a day, 

When you have brought the horſe 
to perfection, you may lay aſide the 
tramel and ride him without it; 
but do this in a hig, way and not in 
a private ſmooth road, which affords 
but a deceitful pace. and will be 
leit upon every ſmall weaiveſs; 
therefore pare him on the highway 
three or four miles in a morning, 
and in cafe vou find him forſake bis 

U.2 ait, 
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gait, either thro' wearineſs, peeviſh- 
neſs, or ignorance, always carrying 
the half tramel in your pocket, 
alight and put it on; and thus con- 
tinue to exerciſe him, giving him 
eaſe now and then, and at laſt bring 
him home in his true pace. 

TRAMELLED, in the manage, 
A. horſe is ſaid to be tramelled that 
has blazes or white marks upon the 
fore and hind feet on one ſide, as the 
far-foot before and behind. He is 
fo called from reſemblance of the 
white foot to the hoſes of a half 
tramel. 

Croſs-tramelled horſe, is one that 
has white marks on two of his feet 
that ſtand croſswiſe, like St. An- 
- drew's croſs; as in the far fore-foot, 
and the near hind-foot ; or in the 
near-foot before, and the far-foot 
behind. : 

TRANCHEFILE, in the ma- 
nage, is the croſs-chain of a bridle 
that runs along the bitt-mouth from 
one branch to the other. Guillet. 

TRAYVE, or TRAVICE, is a ſmall 
incloſure or oblong quadrangle, pla- 
ced before a farrier's ſhop, and con- 
tilting of four pillars or poſts kept 
together by croſs poles ; the inclo- 
ſure being deſigned for holding and 
keeping in a horſe that is apt to be 
unruly or diſorderly in time of ſhoe. 
ing, or of any operation, Guillet. 

TRAVERSE, in the manage. A 
horſe is ſaid to traverſe when he cuts 
his tread croſswiſe, throwing his 
cioupe to one fide, and his head to 
another. Guzllet. 

TRAVES, in the manage, a 
kind of ſhackles for a horſe that is in 
teaching to amble or pace, 

TREAD of a horſe is good, if 
it be firm and without reſting upon 
one fide of the foot more than upon 
the other, or ſetting down the toe or 
heel one before the other : if he ſets 
his heels firſt to the ground, then it 
is a fign that hs is foundered in his 
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feet, but if he ſets his toes firſt to the 
ground, it ſhews that he has been a 
draught horſe ; therefore the whole 
foot ſhould be ſet down equally at 
the ſame inſtant of time, and turned 
neither out nor in. Solleyſell. 

TREPINGER, in the manage, 
is the action of a horſe, who 
beats the duſt with his fore-feet in 
managing, without embracing the 
volt; and who makes his motions 
and times ſhort, and near the 
greund, without being put upon his 
haunches. 

This is generally the fault of ſuch 
horſes as have not their ſhoulders 
ſupple, and at liberty, and withal 
have ſcarce any motion with them, 
A. horſe may trepinger, in going 
upon a ſtrait line. Gaillet. 

T RID E, in the manage, is a 
word ſignify ing ſhort and ſwift. A 
tride pace, is a going of ſhort and 
ſwift motions, tho' united and eaſy, 
A horſe is ſaid to work tride upon 
volts, when the times he marks with 
his haunches, are ſhort and ready, 
Some apply the word only to the 
motion of the haunches. Guzllet. 

TRIP, or fumble, in the manage. 
A horſe is ſaid to trip when he 
makes a falſe ſtep. SEEST UMBLING, 

TROT, in the manage, is a pace, 
or going of a horſe ; in which the 
motion is, two-legs in the air, and 
two legs upon the ground croſswile, 
or in the form of St. Andrew's crol:, 
continuing alternately to raiſe at 
once the hind-leg of one ſide, and 
fore-leg of the other; leaving the 
other hind-leg and fore-leg on tl 
ground, till the former come down 

A horſe puts himſelf to a tro 
when, upon a walk, he makes hafte 
or quickens his pace; and if he b 
affiſted by the ſwitch, and the hee 
he takes it yet better. Guillet. 

As in the amble, the horſe 1s t 
be ſtayed upon the hand, and pre 
ſed forward yith the calves wy 
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lie legs of the rider, one after the other; 
a boo, on the contrary, if the horſe be 
ole Wl walking, and you would have him 
at WW trot, you muſt ſlack your bridie- 
ied WW hand, and preſs him on with both 
your calves, at one and the ſame 
oe, ume; which will oblige him to ad- 
rho I yance the hind leg of the fide, with 
tin W which he did not lead ſooner than 
the W otherwiſe he would do, and ſo move 
ons I at the very ſame inftant with the fore- 
the WW |:g of that fide with which he hegun 
his WW to lead, which is the true action of 
the trot ; that is, hind leg of one fide 
ſuch I and fore-leg of the other, at one and 
ders I the ſame time. 
ithal De TROT of a horſe is good, if it 
em, ¶ be firm, without reſting upon one ſide 
oing We the foot before the other, or ſetting 
town one toe or heel before the 
is 2 Wether : ſome horſes, notwithſtanding 
. A Wibey raiſe, ſtay, and tread well, have 
t and Ia bad walk, and therefore you are 
eaſy. Wio take notice whether he walks 
upon Wquickly, and alſo lightly on the hand, 
with rot preſſing or reſting too much on 
eady, Wie bitt, but always changing a point, 
o the Weeping his head high, with a quick 
let. Emotion of his ſhoulders. 
mage. He walks eaſily when his fore and 
en he nd feet make but as it were one 
LING, notion ; and (urely, when he treads 
a pace, m and ſure, and lifts up his legs 
ch theFndifferent high; but if he does not 
r, andſend them enough, he will be cold 
oſswile, Wn his walk (as they call it) and apt 
s crol:,WÞ ſteike upon the ſtones and clods. 
aile i TROUSSEQUIN, in the manage, 
le, anda pizce of wood, cut archwile, 
ng thifed above the hinder how of a great 
on theßadle, which ferves to keep the bol- 
down ers firm. There are ſome Dutch 
a troqhadles, called ſelles razes, which 
es haſteſwe a low trouſſequin. Guillit. 
f he H TROUT-COLOURED bor ſe, is 
he heel white, ſpeckled with ſpots of black, 
ft. iy, or forrel, particularly about the 
orſe is Mead and neck. Guillet. 
nd pre TRUSSED. A horſe is ſaid to be 
s of gell trulled, when his thighs are 
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large, and proportioned to the round” 
nels of the croup. A horſe is ſaid to 
be ill truſſed when his thighs are 
thin, and bear no proportion to the 
breadth of the croup. Guillet. 

TUEL, thefundament of a horſe. 

TUMOR, or TumouR, a pre- 
ternatural ſwelling, or riſing on 
any part of the body of a horſe, 
which ariſes either from external in- 
juries, of internal cauſes. 

Swellings cauſed by external ac- 
cidents, as blows and bruiſes, ſhould 
at firlt be treated with reſtringents : 
thus, let the part be bathed frequent- 
ly wich hot vinegar, or verjuice 
and where it will admit of bandage, 
let a flannel wetted with the ſame be 
rowled on. If, by this method, the 
lwelling does not ſubſide, apply, eſ- 
pecially on the legs, a poultice with 
red wine lees, ſtrong beer grounds, 
and oatmeal ; either of theſe may 
be continued twice a day, after ha- 
thing, till the ſwelling abates; when 
in order to diſperſe it intirely, the 
vinegar ſhonld be changed for cam- 
phorated ſpirits of wine, to four 
ounces of which may be added one 
of ſpirit of ſal armoniac; or it may 
be bathed with a mixture of two 
ounces of crude ſal armoniac boiled 
in a quart of chamber-lye, twice a 
day; and rags dipped in the ſame 
may he rowled on. Fomentation 
made by boiling wormwood, bay- 
leaves, and roſemary, and adding a 
proper quantity of ſpirits are often 
of great ſervice to thin the juices, 
and fit them for tranſviration, eſpe- 
cially if the injury has affected the 
joints. 

But in bruiſes, where the extra- 
vaſated blood will not by theſe means 
be diſperſed, the ſhorteſt way is to 
open the ſkir, and let out the grumes, 
See BLows and BRv1SES. 

Critical tumours, or ſwellings 
which terminate in fevers, ſhouid 
by no mcans be diſperſed, except 

U 3 When 
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when they fall on the paſtern or cof- 
hn-join!, ſo as to endanger them: 
in this ca'e, the diſcutient fomenta- 
tion preſeribed in a tweliing of the 
ſhouider, under the article STRAIN, 
ſhoutd be applied three or four times 
a day; anc a cloth or flannel tre- 
quently wrung out of the {zine ſhould 
be bound on, in order to keep the 
joint continually lrea:hing. But if 
the ſwelllug fixes under the jaws, 
behind the ears, or the poll witkers, 
or in the groins and ſheath, &. it 
ſhould be encouraged and forwarded, 
by ripening poultices, wherever they 
can be applied: oitmeal boiled 
ſolt in milk, to which a proper quan- 
tity of oil and lard is added, may 
aniwer this purpoſe; or the poul- 
tice recommended in the STRAN- 
GLES : Theſe mult be applied twice 
a day, till the matter 1s perceived 
to fluctuate under the fingers, when 
it ought to be let out; for which 
purpoſe, let the tumour be opened 
with a knife, or ſtrong lancet, tne 
whole length of the lwelling, if it 
can be done ſafely, for nothing 
contributes ſo much to a kind heal- 
ing as the matter's having a tree d1:- 
charge, and the openings being big 
enough to dreſs to the bottom. 

Pledgits of tow ſpread with black 
or yellow baſi icon (or the wound 
ointment) and dipped in the ſame, 
melted down with a fifth 
of turpentine, ſhould be applied to 
the bottom of the ſore, and filed up 
lightly with the ſame, without cram- 
ming; it may be thus dreſſed once 
or twice a day, if the diſcharge is 
great, till a proper digeſtion is pro- 
cured, when it ſhuuid be changed 
for pledgits ſoread with red preci- 
pitate ointment applied in the lame 
manner. | 

Shoul the ſo e not digeſt Kindly, 
but run a thin, matter, and look 
pale, foment as often as you dreſs 
with the above tomentation, and ap- 


part of oil 
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ply over your dreſſing the ſtrong 


beer poultice, and continue this me- 
thod till the matter grows thick, and 
the lore florid, Sce the articles UL. 
CER and WOUND, 

Authors on farriery have, in ge- 
neral, given very proper receipts 10 
an wer every intention in the cure of 
tumours and 1mpolthumes, by me- 
dicines : but as they have not laid 
down (uſhcient rules for their appl:- 
cation in thoſe caſes, where they ate 
molt wanted, we hope the foliowing 
general directions, will not be un— 
acceptable in healing ſome Kinds 
of ſores, ariſing fiequentiy from the 
unſkilſul manner ot dreſling them. 

It may be neceſſary to obſerve 
here, once for al', that the cures of 
molt ſores are affected by the ſim- 
pleſt methods; and that it is often 
of much more coniequence to know 
how to dreſs a ſore, than what to 
drels it with; and in this indeed 
conſiſts the chief art ot this branch of 
ſurgery, for the molt eminent in that 
pi ofefſion have long ſince diſcovered 
tat variety of ointments and ſalves 
are unneceſſary in the cures of mot 
wounds and (ores, and they have ac- 
cordingly diſcarded the greateſt pait 
formerly in repute for that purpoſe; 
repeated obſervations having taught 
them, that aſter the digettion, n- 
ture is generally diſpoſed. to heal up 
the wound faſt enough he:ſeif ; and 
that the ſurgeon's chief care is to 
prevent a luxuriancy, commonly cal. 
led proud fleſh, which all ointments 
wherein lard or oil enters are but 
too prone to encourage, as they ke-p 
the fibres too lax and ſupple ;z and 
which dry lint alone, early applicd, 
as eahly prevents, by its abſorbing 
quality and light compreſſion on the 
{prouting fibres. Thus, it a hollow 


wound or tore is crammed with tents, 
or the dreſſings are applied too hari, 
the tender ſhoots of fleſh from the 
bottom are prevented puſhing , 
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and the ſides of the ſore in time from 
this diſtenſion may grow horny ard 


turn fiſlulous; nor has the matter by, 


this method a free diſcharge. On 
the other hand, if ſores of any depth 
are dreſſed ſuperficially, the exter- 
nal pzrts being more difpoſed to heal 
and come together than the inter- 
nal, they will ſal] into contact or 
heal too ſoon, and the ſore not fill- 
ing up properly from the bottom, 
will break out afreſhi. 

As ſoon then as a good digeſtion 
is procured (which is known hy the 
thickneſs and whiteneſs of the mit- 
ter thus diſcharged, and the florid 
red colour at the bottom of the fore) 
let the dieſſings be changed for the 
precipitate medicine z or the ſore be 
filled up with dry lint alone dipped 
in lime-witer, with a little honey 
and tinfture of myrrh, or brandy, 
about a fifth part of the latter to one 
of the former ; a pledgit of lint dip- 
ped in this mixture ſhould alſo he 
applied to the hottom of the ſore, 
which ſhould be filled up with others 
to the ſurface or edges, but rot 
crammed in too hard, nor yet applied 
too looſely. 

By this method, the ſore will in- 
carn, or heal up properly, and loft 
ſpungy fleſh will be prevented or 
ſuppreſſed in time; wheieas, when 
oin:ments or ſalves are too Jong 
continued, a fungus or proud fleſh 
is thereby ſo encouraged in its 
growth, that it requires ſome 
time to deſtroy and eat it down 
again; a proper compreſs of cloth, 
and a linen rowler, is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary both for this purpoſe, and to 
ſecure on the dreſſings, wherever 
they can conveniently be applied. 
Barilet. 

TURN, in the manage, is a word 
commonly uſed by the riding-maſ- 
ters, when thev direct their ſcholars 
to change hands, Sec CHANGE and 
ENTIRE, Cuillet. 
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TURNING fraight, in the ma- 


nage, an artificial motion of a horſe * 
of theſe there are ſeveral forts, but 


we ſhall here only ſpeak of two of 


them, from wich all turnings are 
derived. 

1. Is, when a horſe keeps his hin- 
der parts inward, ard cloſe to the 
polt or center, and fo coming about 
makes his circumference with bis 
fort -parts, oppoſing his enemy face to 
face ; in order to which, you muſt, 
to the ning cf the hind pait of the 
cav⸗ſſon, fix a long rein of two fa- 
thoms or more, 2nd to the two other 
rings two ſhorter reins 3 then having 
{iddied the Forſe, ard put on his 
biit, bring him to the puſt : put the 
reins of his bitt over the fore- part of 
the ſaddle, bolſters and all, and fix 
them at a conſtant ſtraitneſs on the 
t:p of the pommel, ſo as the horſe 
may have the feeling of the bitt and 
curb, Tt you would have him turn 
to the right hand, take the ſhort rein 
on the left fide of the caveſſon, and 
bringing it under the fore- bolſter of 
the jaddle up to the pomme), fix it 
at ſuch a ſtrajghtne!s, that the horſe 
may rather look from than to the 
peſt on the right fide: this being 
done, ſome ſkillful proom or atten- 
Gant, ſhould hold the right ſide rein 
of the caveſſon, at the poſt govern- 
ing the fore-part of his body, to 
come about at large. After that 
taking the long rein in your hand, 
and keeping his hinder parts inwards 
with your 10d on his outſide ſhoul— 
der, and ſometimes on his outfide 
thigh, wake him move about the 
polt, keeping the hinder parts as cen- 
ter, and making his foreparts move 
in a circumference, 

Thus you may exerciſe him a 
pretty ſpace on one hand, till he 
attains to ſome perfection, and 
then changing the reins of the caveſ- 
ſon, make him do the like to the o- 
ther hand; ply him in this manner 
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ſeveral mornings, and cheriſh him in 
his exerciſe according to his deſert, 
till you have brought him to ſuch 
readineſs, tnat he will, upon the 
moving of the rod, couch his hinder 
parts ip towards the poſt, and lap- 
ping the ontward fore leg over the 
inwa'd, trot about the poſt moſt 
ſwiftly, diitinAly, and in as ſtrait 
a compaſs as vou can defire, or is 
convenient for the motion of the 
herſe. 

From trotting he may be brought 
to flying and whezling about fo 
ſwiftly, that both the fore-legs rifing 
and moving together, the hinder 
parts may follow in one and the fame 
inſtant, 

When you have made h'm thus 
perfc&t in your hand, mount his 
back, appointing ſome ſkillful groom 
to govern the long rein, and another 
the ſhort : by the motion of your 
hand upon the bitt, and ſoft rein of 
the caveſſon, keep the hoiſe's head 
from the poſt ; and by means of the 
calf of your leg laid on his fide, and 
your rod turned towards his outwaid 
thigh, to keep his hinder parts to 
the poſt ; labour and exerciſe him til] 
he be brought to the perfedtion de- 
fired. Then tak- away the long 
rein, and only exercite with the help 
ot the ſhort rein of the caveſſon, and 
no other, aſterward< take both reins 
of the caveſſon into your hands, and 
exerciſe him from the poſt, making 
him as ready in any place where you 
would ride him, as at the poſt, 

2. The other rait ying turn, is 
to keep the horſe's face fixe] on the 
poſt as on his enemy, and to move 
avout only with his binder parts, 
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for which you are to take the ſame 
help of the long rein, and the ſhort 
rein of the caveſſon, and to govern 
them as before ſhewnz only you 
are not to give the ſhort rein to the 
poſt ward, as much liberty as be- 
foie, but to keep bis head cloſer to 
the poſt, and following his hinder 
paits with the long rein, by means 
of your rod, make him bring his 
hinder parts round about the poſt ; 
and obterve, that as he did be- 
fore lap one fore-foot over another, 
ſo now he mult lap the hinder- legs 
one over another, 

Continue to exerciſe him till he be 
perfect, as before, then mount and 
labour him in like manner. Laſtly, 
leaving the poſt, and all other helps, 
ply him only in ſuch open and free 
places, as you ſhall ſee convenient. 

TUSHES ; are the fore teeth of 
a horſe, ſeated beyond the corner 
teeth, upon the barrs, where they 
ſhoot ſorth on each fide of the jaws, 
two above, and two below, about 
the age of three, and three and a half, 
and lometimes four : and no milk or 
foal teeth ever comes forth in the 
place where they grow, See AGE 
of a Forſe. . 

TWIST, in the manage, the in- 
file, or flat part of a man's thigh ; 
upon which a true horſeman reſts 
upon horſe hack. Guillet. 

TWISTED ; is uſed for a horſe 
reduced to the ſame ſtate of impo- 
tency with a gelding, by the violent 
w:inging or twiſting of his teſticles 
twice about; which dries them up, 


and deprives them of nouriſhment. 
Cuillet, 
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VALET, in the manaze, a ſtick 
armed at one end with a bJunt- 
ed point of iron, to prick and aid a 
leaping horſe. Some Valets for- 
merly had ſpur rowels upon them, 
only the pcints beaten down. And 
when a horſe was firſt hegun round 
a pillar, without a rider, they uſed 
to prick his flanks with the valet, to 
make him know the ſpur and obey 
it, without reſiſting. Guillet. 

VARISSE or Varix, the ſame 
with the blood ſpavin. See the 
article SPAVIN, 

VAULT, in the manage. To 
vault a horſeſhos, is to forge it hol- 
low, for horſes that have high end 
round ſoles ; to the end that the ſhoe, 
thus hollow or vaulted, may not 
bear upen the ſole that is higher 
than the- hoof ; but after all, this 
fort of ſhoe ſpoils the ſeet; for the 
ſole being tenderer than the ſhoe, aſ- 
ſumes the form of the ſhoe, and be— 
comes every day rounder and round- 
er. Guillet, fee SHOEING. 

VEIN, in anatomy. The veins 
are only a continu:tion of the ex- 
treme - capillary arteries, reflected 
back again towards the heart, and 
uniting their channels as they ap- 
proach it, till at laſt they all form 
three large veins, viz. the vena cava 
deſcendens, or deſc-nding hollow 
vein, which brings the blood back 
again from all the parts above the 
heart; and rhe cava aſcendens, which 
brings the blood from all parts be- 
low the heart; and the vena porta, 
which carries the blood to the liver, 
The coats of the veins are the ſame 
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with thoſe of the arteries, cnly the 
muſcular coat is as thin in all the 
veins as it is in the capillary arte- 
ries ; the preſſure of the blood a- 
gainſt the fides of the veins being 
leſs than againſt the fides of the ar- 
teries. See the articles ARTERY 
and HEART, 

In the veins there is not any pulſe, 
becauſe the blood is thrown into 
them in a continued ftream ; and 
likewiſe, becauſe it moves from a 
narrow channel into a wider, The 
capillary veins unite with one ano- 
ther, as do the capillary arteries. 
In all the veins which are perpendi- 
cular to the horizon (we mean in 
horſes, for in the human bodies the 
veins cf the uterus and the porta 
are excepted) there are ſmall mem- 
branes, or valves. Sometimes there 
is only one, ſometimes there are 
two, and ſometimes three placed to- 
gether, like ſo many half thimbles, 
ſtuck to the files of the veins : but 
1 the blood falis hack it muſt fill the 
valves; and they being diltended, 
{top up the channel, fo that littie or 
no biocd can repats them. Bracker's 
Art of Farriery. 

To te and firick a horſe's ven. 
See the article BAR @ Hein. 

VERTIGO. see the articles 
APOPLEXY, CONVULSIONS, and 
EPt!.EPSY. 

VESSIGON, VEess10N, or 
WinD- GALL, See the article 
W1xD GALL, 

VICE, a term uſed by the dealers 
in horſes, to expreſs certain favity 
habits or cuſtoms in that creature, 

which 
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which render them troubleſome to the 
rider; and are never to be worn off, 
but by attention to the regular me- 
thods. Sce the article HaBiTs. 
The following are the tricks ge- 
nerally underftood, as vices by deal- 
ers, and their method of preventing, 
correcting, and curing them. 
VIVES, or Ives, a diſtemper in 
horſes, which differs from the ſtran- 
gles only in this; that the ſwellings 
of the kernels under the ears of the 
horſe (which are the parts ficſt chief- 
ly affected) ſeldom gather or come 
to matter, but by degrees perſpire 
off, and diſperſe, by warm clothing, 
anointing with the marſhmallow 
ointment, and a moderate bleeding 
or two. But ſhould the inflammati- 
on continue, notwithſtanding theſe 
means, a ſuppuration mult be pro- 
moted by the methods recommended 
in the STRANGLES, 
When theſe ſwellings appear in an 
old, or full aged horſe, they are 
ns of great malignity, and often 
of an inward decay, as well as fore- 
runners of the glanders. Some au- 
thors recommend the following oint- 
ment to be uſed at firſt, in order to 
diſperſe the ſwellings, and prevent 
their coming to matter; bleeding and 


purging at the ſame time for that 


purpoſe. * Take of crude mercury 
© or quickſilver, one ounce; Venice 
c turpentine, half an ounce; rub 
© together in a mortar, till the glo- 
£ bules of the quickfilver are no lon- 
C ger viſible, and add two ounces of 
© hog's lard.“ But as in young 
horſes the vives ſeem to be critical, 
the practice by ſuppuration is cer- 
tainly more elegible and ſafe, for 
want of properly effecting which, 
the humours frequently ſettle, or 
are tranſlated to the lungs and other 
bowels ; or falling on the fleſhy parts 
of the hind quarters, form deep im- 
ſthumes between the muſcles, 


which diſcharge ſuch large quanti- 
; 2 
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ties of matter as ſometimes kill the 
horſe, and very often endanger his 


life. Grbſon and Bartlet. 


ULCER is generally defined, a 
ſolution of continuity in ſome fleſhy 
part of the body, with loſs of ſub- 
ſtance, proceeding fiom ſome inter- 
nal caule ; and in the bony parts, 
when that is grown ſpungy like fl-ſh, 
it is calleda caries, which may pro- 
perly enough be termed an ulcer in 
the bone. But although an ulcer is 
that which proceeds from a vitiated 
blcod ; yet all kinds of ſores are allo 
reckoned ulcers, when they degene- 
rate and contract an ii diſpolition, 
whether they take their origin from 
an internal or external malady; ſo 
that they are of various kinds, and are 
owing to different cauſes, as wounds, 
bruiſes, and other accidents ill treat- 
ed or neglected; and lik-wile to a 
depravity of the blood and juices, 
which fil produce tumours, and 
thoſe in the end turn to ulcers. See 
the article TUMOUR. Gibſon. 
Wie ſhall not here enter into a de- 
ſcription of each particular ſpecies 
of ulcers, but only lay down ſome 
directions for their general treat- 
ment, by which means, we ſhall 
avoid the uſual prolixity of authors 


upon that ſubject; and yet ſhall en- 


deavour to give ſo general an idea of 
the nature of ulcers, as we hope 
will be ſufficiently inſtiuctive both cf 
the application, and of the proper 
remedy to each, 

It may be neceſſary to obſerve, 
that we may often in vain perſue the 
belt methods of cure by external ap- 


plications, unleſs we have recourſe 


to proper internal remedies : for as 
all ulcers, difficult to heal, proceed 
fiom a particular indiſpoſition of the 
blood and juices ; before the former 
can be brought into any order, - the 
latter muſt be corrected by altera- 
tives and ſweetning medicines. The 
fuk intention in the cure of ulcers, 
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is bringing them to digeſt, or diſ- 
charge a thick matter, which will in 
general be affected by the green 
ointment, or that with precipitate : 
but ſhould the ſore not digeſt kindly 
by thele means, but diſcharge a 
gleety thin matter, and look pile, 
you muſt then have recourſe to 
warmer dreſſings, ſuch as balſam, or 
oil of turpentine melted down with 
common digeſtive, and a ſtrong beer 
poultice over them: it is alſo proper 
in theſe kinds of fores, where the 
circulation is languid, and the natu- 
ral heat abated, to warm the part 
and quicken the motion of the blood, 
by fomenting it wel! at the time of 
dreſſing, which method will thicken 
the mater, and roule the native heat 
of the part; and then the former 
dreſſings may be applied. 

If the lips of the ulcer grow hard 
or callous, they muſt be pared down 
with a knite, and afterwards rubhed 
with the cauſtic. Where ſoft fun- 
gous fleſh begins to riſe, it ſhou:d 
carefully be ſuppreſſed in time, 
otherwiſe the cure will go on but 
ſlowly; it it has already ſprouted a- 
bove the ſurſace, pare it down with 
a knife, and rub the remainder with 
a bit of cauſtic ; and to prevent its 
riſing again, ſprinkle the fore with 
equal parts of burnt alum, and red 
precipitate ; or waſh with the ſubli- 
mate water; and dreſs with dry lint 
even to the ſurface, and then rowl 
over a comprels of linen as tight as 
can be borne : for a proper degree of 
preſſure with mild applications will 
always oblige thoſe ſpungy excre- 
ſcences to ſubſide : but without bin- 
dage, the ſtrongeſt will not ſo well 
ſucceed. 

All ſinuſſes or cavities ſhould be 
laid open as ſoon as diſcovered, after 
bandages have been ineffectually tri- 
ed : but where the cavity penetrates 
deep into the muſcles, and a counter 
opening is impracticable or hazard» 
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ous, where by a continuance the in- 
teguments of the muſcles are con- 
ſtantly dripping and melting down 
in thele caſes injections may be uſed, 
and will trequently be attended with 
ſucceſs. A decottion of colcothar 
boiled in forge water, or ſolution of 
lapis medicamentoſus in lime-wa- 
ter, with a fifth part of honey, and 
tinQture of myrrh, may be firſt tried, 
injedting three or ſour ounces twice 
a day; or ſome rohn melted down 
with oil of turpentine may be uſed 
for this purpoſe : if theſe ſhould not 
ſucceed, the following, which is of 
a ſharp and cauſtic nature, as recom- 
mended on Mr. C:b/ca's experience.” 
Take of Roman vitriol, half an 
ounce ; diſſolve in a pint of wa- 
ter; then decant, and pour off 
gently into a large quart bottle; 
add halſ a pint of camphorated ſpirit 
of wine; the ſame quantity of the 
beſt vinegar; and two ouuces of 
egypiiacum," 

Theſe ſinuſſes or cavities frequently 
degenerate into fiſtule; that is 
grow pipey, having the inſide 
thickened and lined, as it were, with 
a horny ſubſtance, the treatment of 
this kind of ulcer the reader will 
meet with under the article Fis- 
TULA, 

When a rotten or foul! hone is an 
attend int upon a vicer, the flcſh is ge- 
nerally looſe and flabby, the diſchage 
oily, thin, and ſtinking; and the 
bone diſcovered to be carious, by its 
feeling rough to the probe paſſed 
through the fleſn for that pu: pole, 
In order to a cure, the bone mutt be 
laid bare, that the rotten part of it 
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be removed; for which purpole de- 


{troy the looſe fleſh, and dreſs with 
dry lint ; or the doſſils may be preſ- 
ſed out with the tincture of myrrh 
or euphorbium ; the throwing off 
the ſcale is generally a work of na- 
ture, which is affected in more or 
leſs time, and in proportion to the 

depth 
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depth the bone is affected, though 
burning the foul bone is thought by 
ſome to haſten its ſeparation. 

When the cure does not properly 
ſacceed, mercurial phyſic ſhould be 
given, and repeated at proper inter- 
vals; and to correct and mend the 
blood and juices, the antimonial 
and alterative powders with a de- 
coction of guaiacum and lime- wa- 
ters, are proper for that purpoſe. 
See ALTERATIVES. 

This general method of treating 
wicers or ſores, if properly attended 
to, will be fotind applicable to par- 
ticular caſes, Bartlet. 

UNCERTAIN, in the manage. 
We call a horſe uncertain, that is 
naturally reſtleſs and turbulent, and 
is not confirmed in the manage he is 
put to, ſo that he works with trou- 
ble and uncertainty Guillet. 

UNITE, in the manage. A 
korſe is ſaid to unite, or walk in 
union, when, in galloping, the hind 
quarters follow, and keep time with 
the fore. Guillet. 

VOLTE, in the manage, ſigni- 
Kes a round or circular motion, con- 
fiſting of a gait of two treads, made 
by a horſe going ſideways round a 
center, in ſuch a manner, that theſe 
two treads make parallel trads; one 
by the fore-feet, larger ; and the 
other by the hinder feet, ſmaller ; 
the ſh-ulder bearif g upwards, and 
the croupe approaching towards the 
center. Sometimes the volte is of 
one tread, as when a horſe makes 
volts in corvets, and in caprioles, 
jo that the haunches follow the ſhovl. 
ders, and move forwards on the 
ſame tread, In general, the way or 
tract of the volte is ſometimes made 
x.und ; ſometimes oval, and ſome- 
times a ſquare of four ſtraight lines, 
0 that theſe treads, whether round 
or ſquare, incloſe a terrain or ma- 
nage ground, the middle of which 
is ſometimes diſtinguiſhed by a pillar, 
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or elſe by an imaginary center, 
which is there ſuppoſed, in order to 
regulate the diſtauces, and the juſt- 
neſs of the volte. 

Demi volte is an half round of 
one tread or two, made hy the horſe 
at one of the corners or angles of 
the volte; or elſe at the end of the 
line of the paſſiJe ; ſo that being 
near the end of this line, or elſe 
one of the corners of the volte, he 
changes hands to return by a ſemi- 
circle, to regain the ſame line. 
When he does not return upon this 


line, we ſay he has not cloſed his 


demivolte, 

Demiwoltes of the length of a horſe 
are ſemicitcles of two treads, which 
a horſe traces in working fideways ; 
the haunches low, and the head 
high, turning very narrow, ſo that 
having formed a demi-round, he 
changes the hand to make another, 
which is again followed by another 
change of hand, and another demi- 
round, which crofles the firſt. This 
demivolte of a horſe's length is a very 
pretty manage, but very difficult, 
if we compare it to a figure of eight. 

Demwvolte of five times, or paj- 


ſade of five tinies. See PASSADE. 


Reverſed volte is a tract of two 
treads made by the horſe with his 
head to the center, and his croupe 
out, ſo that he goes ſideways upon 
a walk, trot, or gallop ; and traces 
out a ſmall circumference with his 
ſhoulders, and a larger one with his 
croupe. Reverſed voltes upon a 
walk appeale and quiet unruly horſes, 
if they are made methodically. 

The fix ves are made terra a 
terra; (wo to the fight, two to the 
left, and two to the tight again, all 
with one breath, «cbſerving the 
ground with the ſame cadence, work- 
ing ſhort and quick, and feady, the 
fore hand in the hair, the breech up- 

on the ground, the head and tail 
Em and ſteady. 
To 
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To make à horſe avorł upon the 
feur corners of the wilte is to ma- 
nage him with that juſtueſs that from 
quarter to quarter, or at each of the 
corners or angles of the volte, he 
makes a narrow volte, that does not 
take above the quarter of the great 
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volte, the head and tail ficm 5 and 
thus purſues all the quarters with 
the ſame cadence, without loſing 
one time or motion, and with one 
repriſe or with one breath. Guillet. 

URINE of @ horſe, See the ar- 
ticle STALING, 
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WAL, in the manage, is the 
ſloweſt and leaſt raiſed of all a 
horſe's goings. The duke of New- 
caſtle ſays, that this motion is per- 
formed with two legs, diamstrical- 
ly oppoſite in the air, and two upon 
the ground at the ſame time, in form 
of a ſaint Andrew?s croſs : but this, 
in reality, is the motion of a trot ; 
and accordingly Il the later writers 
agree, that this author ie miſtaken, 
and that the walk 1s performed, as 
any one may obitive, by the horſes's 
lifting up its two legs on a fide, the 
one after the other, beginning with 
the hind-leg firſt. Thus, it he lcads 
with the legs of the right ule, then 
the firſt foot he lifts is the far his! 
foot, ard in the time he 1s letting it 
down (which in a ſton 1s always 
ſhort of the tread of his fore foot 
on the {ame ſide) he lifts his far ſore- 
foot, and ſets it down before his 
near fore-ſoot. Again, juld as he 15 
ſetting down lys tar ſore-toot, he 
lifts up his near hin41-foot, and lets 
it down again juſt ſhort of his near 
fore foot, and juſt as he is ferting it 
down, he lifts his near fete {oet, 
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and ſets it down beyond his far ſore- 
foot. 

This is the true motion of a horſe's 
legs in a walk; and this is the pace 
in which many things are bett 
taught. For inſtance, when the 
hotle is to be taught to turn to the 
right and left, or from one hand ta 
another, he is firft to be taught it on 
the walk, then oa the trot, and fina!- 
ly on the gallop, Guzllet. 

WAR %. The proper rules 
for the chooting a horſe for ſervice 
in wor, ate thele : he ſhould be tall 
in ſtature, with a comely head, and 
out ſwelling forehead, His eve 
ſhould be bright and ſparkling, and 
the white part of it* covered by the 
eye-brow. The cars ſhould be (mail, 
thiv, ſhort, and pricking; or, if 
long, they ſhould be moveable with 
caſe, and well carried, The neck 
Mould be deep, and the breaſt large 
and ſwelling, The ribs bending, 
tlie chine broad and Nait, and the 
buttocks round and full. The tail 


ſnould be high and broad, neither 


too thick, nor too thin; the thigh 
Welling; 
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ſwelling; the leg broad and flat, 
and the paſtern ſhort. 

As ſor the ordering him during 
the time of his teaching, he muſt be 
kept high, his food good hay and 
clean oats, or two parts of oats and 
one part of beans or peas, well dri:d 
and hardened; half a peck in a 
morning, noon, and evening, is 
enongh. On his reſting days, let 
him be dreſſed between five and ſix 
in the morning, and water him at 
ſeven and eight in the evening. 
Dreſs him between three and four, 
and witer him about four or five, 
and always give him provender af- 
ter watering : litter him at eight, 
and give him focd for all night. The 
night before he is ridden, about nine 
take away his hay, and at four in 
the morning give him a handful or 
two of oats ; and when he has eaten 


them turn him upon the ſnaffl-, and 


rub him all over with dry cloths : 
and then ſaddle him, and make 
him fit for his exerciſe; when he 
has performed it, bring him into 
the ſtable all ſweaty as he is, and 
rub him all over with dry wiſps ; 
when this has been done, t2k- off 
his ſaddle, and having rubbed him 
through with dry cloths, and put on 
his huuling cloth, then lay the ſad- 
dle on 2gain with the girth, and 
walk him ahont gently till he is 
cool; then ſet him up, let him fat 
for two or three hours, and pnt 
him to his meat: in the afternoon 
curb, rub, and dreſs him; alſo wa- 
ter and order him as before, 
WARBLES, in a horſe, are 
ſmall hard tumors, or ſwellings under 
the ſaddling part of a horle's back, 
occaſioned from the heat of the ſad- 
die in travelling; and are cured by 
bathing them often in the following 
ſpirituous mixture. * Take ſpirit of 
wine, two ounces ; oil of turpentine, 
half an ounce 3 tincture of myrrh, 
aloes, two drams, mix.* Bracken, 


WARRANT &@ Herſe. A jockey 
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that ſells a horſe, is by an inviolable 
cuſtom obliged to warrant him, that 
ie, to refund the money that was 
given for him, and re-deliver the 
horſe in nine days after the firſt de- 
livery, in caſe he fold him when un- 
der ſuch infirmities as may eſcape 
the view of the buyer, and as they are 
obviouſly diſcovered ; namely, pur- 
ſineſs, glanders, and unſoundnels, 
hot and cold. But he does not 
warrant him clear of ſuch infirmi- 
ties as may be ſeen and diſcerned. 
And not only a horſe-merchant or 
jockey, but perſons cf what quality 
ſoever, ſtand obliged by the law of 
nature, and will be conſtrained to 
take back the horſe, if he is affected 
with the diſorders firſt mentioned, 
and to repay che money, Guillet. 

But the rule of the law of Eng- 
land is, caveat emptor, unleis the 
ſell-r expreſsly warrants. 

WARTS are of the ſame nature 
with ſcratches, rat-tails, and other 
excreſcences of the legs and paſterns 
and are more or leis dangerous, as 
they are fituated nearer or at a di- 
ſtance from the large ſinews. See 
SCRATCHES, RAT-TAILS, &c, 

Warts may be waſted by touch- 
ing them now an then with aqua- 
fortis; or they may be cut off, when 
they are ſuperficial, Grbſon's Farri- 
ers Guide. 

WATER, in the farrier's diC- 
penſatory. The ſiinple diſtilled wa- 
ters that retain the virtues of their 
proper plants, and are of any great 
ule are, as follows: waters of angeli- 
ca, of baum, of black cherries, ot ca- 
momile, of dill, of damaſk roſes, of 
elder flowers, of fennel, of hy ſſop, of 
juniper beri ies, of lavender,ot lovage, 
of mint, of parſley, of penny royal, of 
roſemary, and vr pr All the reſt, 


though they have been formerly in 
vogue, are almoſt now quite laid aſide, 
as being little or nothing but phlegm, 
and even ſome of theſe too have ſo 
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much phlegm in them; that they 
will keep but a little while without 
turning mothery, as the parſley, 
camomile, baum, fennel, and lo- 
vage. 

As to the compound watere, there 
are but very few of them given to 
horſes, though moſt of the ingredi- 
ents we meet with in cord:iai waters 
and ſpirits are often preſcr.bed in 
the ſame intention as the diſpenſa- 
tory waters, though under different 
forms, Briony water is made as 
follows. Take of the roots of 
© briony, eight pounds; leaves of 
rue and mugwort, of each four 
pounds; ſavin, three handfuls ; 
teverfew, catmint, and penny- 
royal, of each two handfuls; ba- 
fil, dittany of Crete, of each a 
handful and a half; orange pecl-, 
four ounces ; myrrh, two ounces ; 
caſtor, one ounce: let theſe be 
infuſed in à gallon of ſpirit of 
wine; and after they have been 
ſome days in infuſion, put them 
into a common ſtill, and draw off 
to the quantity of a gallon or 
. mote.* This water may be given 
to horſes, five or ſix ounces at A 
time; or a large wine glaſs full, di- 
luted in any ſimple water in compli— 
cited fevers; but eſpecially thote 
that affect the nerves ; but it will be 
faund of greater efficacy in verti- 
go's, palſies, appoplectie and epi— 
leptic diſorders. and in all thoſe di- 
ſtempers which in any ſort affect the 
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head, cauling a horie to reel and 


ſtagger. 

Plague- water, *Take root of maſ- 
ter vort, angelica, piony, and but- 
ter-bur, of each half a pound; 
ſpiznel and viper graſs, of each 
four ounces ; Virginian ſnake root, 
two ounces ; leaves of rue, roſe- 
mary, baum, ca: dnus, water ger- 
mander, merigolde, with their 
flowers, dragon's, goat's rue, and 
mint, of cach four kandtuls ; in- 
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© fuſe theſe ahout a week in two 
* gallons of reftified ſpirit of wine, 
© and four gallons of common wa- 
* ter; then draw off four gallons: 
put itinto a large veſſel, and hang 
into it half an ounce of ſaffron 
tied in a rag. This is one of the 
beſt cordial waters in uſe, and is 
accounted very efficacious in all fe- 
vers of a malignant kind. It is al- 
ſo very grateful to the ſtomach. It 
is of itſelf drawn fo ſmall, that it 
may be given to the quantity of a 
pint, or a pint and a half, without 
any diluter ; and when it is repexted 
two or three times a day, it cannot 
but be of ſervice in all infectious ca- 
ſes; and a draught of it any time 
when a horſe has been ſurfeited with 
a glut of provender, muſt yield him 
rest relief. 

Compound Gentinn-wwater. © Take 
 gentian root fliced, one pound; 
© tops of common wormwood and 
© camomile, of each five handfuls, 
© ru2 a handful ; mint, two hand- 
© fuls: galingal, zedoary, and ca- 
© lamus or aromaticus, of each three 
© ounces; cinnaman and cloves, of 
© each an ounce and a halt: let the 
groſſer ingredients be ſhaved down 
© or briiſed in a mortar; and the 
« whole infuſed in a gallon of ſpirit 
© of wine, two gallons of milk-wa- 
© ter; afterwards draw of two gal- 
© Jons.* This is accounted an ad- 
m'rable ſtomachic and cordial, and 
may be given not ovly in all fevers, 
but with the gre» teſt ſucceſs ĩmaꝑin- 
able to reſtore loſt appetite. Its doſe 
toa horſe is from half a pint toa 
pint, or three half pints. It may 
be continued once a day for a whole 
wer k, to reſtore loſt apnetite, 

Aqua-mirabilis, ar the <vonderful 
water. Take of cloves, galin- 
* gais, cubebs, mace, cariemoms, 

nutmegs, and ginger, of each a 


c 
© dram, juice of celandine, half a 
c 


pound ; ſpirit of wine, one pint 
+ white 
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© white wine, three pints; digeſt 
© them altogether for the [pace of 
* twenty-four hours; then draw off 
© one quart,” This is certainly a 
very good cordial; and by reaſon 
of the heat and warmth communi— 
cated by the ſpices, it becomes ſer- 
viceable in all cold diſorders of the 
ſtomach and bowels, procceding 
from crude indigeſted matter. It 
greatly rarifies and expels wind, 
© wherefore it is oftentimes of ſ:rvice 
in cholic pains ariſing from thence. 
It may be given ta the quantity of a 
pint, or a pint and a half, without 
being diluted, 

A compound poppy-water. * Take 
© flowers of wild corn-pupptes, four 
pounds; put upon thema quart of 
ſpirit of wine; and diſtil to a dry- 
neſs ; repeat the operation three 
times with freſh flowers, aud the 
ſame water ; and to each pint of 
© it put two nutmegs, and keep it 
c in a glaſs-hottle well corked'. 
This is. a very good turfeit-water, 
and may be given to the quantity of 
four or ſix ounces, in a decoction of 
white poppies, mallows, and marſh. 
mallows, &c. and it wil! much con- 
tribute to the removal of ſharp and 
violent cholics, eſpecially when 
proper glyſters are alſo admini— 
ttred, 

Treacle-auater. Take juice of 
green walnuts, four pounds; rice, 
three pounds; carduus, marigotds, 
and baum, of each two pounds; 
freſh roots of butter bur, one pound 
and a half; burdock, one pound; 
angelica and maſter Wort, of each 
half a pound; water-germander, 
four handfuls; old venice treacle 
and mithridate, of each half a 
pound; cana:y, ſix quaits ; vine- 
gar, ſix pints; juice of lemons 
de purated, two pints ; ſteep theſe 
together for the ſpace of two days, 
and then diſtil till there remains 
no taſte of the ingredients. This 
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is certainly the belt of all the cordial 
waters; it is the moſt uſed of an 

in fevers, but eſpecially thoſe of a 

malignant kind, Gib/orn's Farricr's 

Difpenſatory. 

Thele are the principal waters 
that are preſcribed in molt intentions 
for horſes, 

WATER /farcy. See the article 
FARCY, Aae 

WATERING gf boy/es. The pre- 
ſervation of horſes depends conſidera- 
bly on the water they drink, while 
they are travelling ; that- which 1s 
leaſt quick and penetrating is beſt z a 
river being preferable to a ſpring, or 
fountain to a drawing-well : how- 
ever, if a man be obliged to let his 
horſe drink ſuch penetrating water, 
it ought to be ſet in the ſun, or ſome 
of it warmed, to correct the ſharp- 
neſs of the reit ; or it may be a little 
amende. by ſtirring it about with 
the hand, or throwing hay amongſt 
it: but if the water be extremely 
quick an picrcing, minzle a little 
warm water, or wheat bran with it, 
and that will ſufficiently correct the 
fault. 

The due performance of watering 
hortes requires the oblervance of the 
following rules. i 

All the while you are upon a 
journey, let your hori; drink of the 
firſt good water you come to, after 
ſeven o'clock in the morning, if it 
be ſummer time, and after nine or 
ten in winter. That 1s accounted 
good water, that is neither too quick 
ani piercing, nor too muddy and 
ſtinking. This is to be done, unleſs 
you would have him gallop a long 
time after drinking; for if ſo, you 
muſt forhear. Tho' it is the cuſtom 
of England to run and gallop horſes 
after drinking, which we call wa- 
tering courles, to bring them (as 
they lay) into wind, yet ſays M. de 
Salleyſell, it is the moſt pernicious 
practice that can be imagined for 

hortes- 
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horſes, by which many are rendered 
purſy. 

2. While a horſe is drinking, 
draw up his head five or fix times, 
making him move a little between 
every draught; and notwithſtand- 
ing he be warm, and ſweat very 
much, yet if he is not quite out of 
breath, and you have ſtill four or 
five miles to ride, he will be better 
aſter drinking a little, than if he had 
drank none at all : itis true, indeed, 
that if the horſe is yery warm, you 
ſhould, at coming out of the water, 
redouble your pace, to make him go 
at a gentle trot, to warm the water 
in his belly. 

3- You ovght to let him drink 
after this manner during the whole 
time- of your journey , becauſe if 
when you happen to bait, he be hot, 
or ſweaty, you muſt not let him 
drink for a long time, becauſe it 
would endanger his life; and when 
his bridle is taken off, his exceſſive 
thirſt will hinder him from eating, 
ſo that he will not offer to touch his 
meat for an hour or two ; which, 
perhaps, your occaſions will not al- 


low you for a haiting time, and not 


to have any food will render him un- 
fit for travel. 

4. If you meet with any ford be- 
fore you come to your inn, ride the 
horſe thro' it two or three times, but 
not up to his belly ; this will cleanſe 
his legs; but the coldneſs of the 
water will bind up the humours, 
and prevent them from deſcending. 

5. If your horſe has been very 
warm, and you have not had the 
conveniency of watering him upon 
the road, he will, when unbridled, 
eat but very litt!-, therefore he ſhould 
have his oat given him, waſhed in 
ale or beer, or only ſome of them, 
if you intend to feed him again after 
he has drank. 

Some are of opinion, that horſes 
are often ſpoiled by giving them oats 
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before their water; becauſe they ſay 
the water makes tbe oats paſs too 
ſoon, and out of the ſtomach undi- 
geſted. But M. de Solleyſell affirms, 
that tho" it be the common cuſtom 
not to do it till after, yet it is pro- 
per to feed with oats both before and 
after, eſpecially if the horſe be warm, 
and has been hard rid, for they 
will be a great deal the hetter for 
it, and in no danger of becoming 
ſick. , 
. WATERY-SORES, or PAixs, 
on the legs and paſterns of horſes. 
See the article PatNs. 

WAYED HORSE, in the ma- 
nage, is one that is already backed, 
ſuppled, and broken, and ſhews a 
diſpoſition to the manage. Guillet. 

WEAK, or an eaſy branch. See 
BANQUET and BANQUET-Line, 

WEANING of @ Colt. When 
you have a mind to wean a foal, 
take it from it's dam the over night, 
and put it in ſome empty place where 
it may reſt, and out of the hearing of 
the mare. 

The next morning give the foal 
faſting, a ſprig or two of ſavin, rol- 
led in butter, and keep him faſting 
for two hours after ; then give him a 
little meat, as graſs, hay, or chaff, with 
ſome clean water ; manage him thus 
for three days after one another, by 
which time he will have forgot the 
dam ; and if you intend to make a 
gelding of him, geld him; and 
after the ſwelling is aſſwaged, put 
him into a paſture, with other colt- 
foals by themſelves, and the fillies 
into a paſture by themſelves. 

Let theſe paſtures be ſpacious pie- 
ces of ground, wh:re they may run 
till they are fit for the ſaddle. ori- 
man's Dif. x 

WEBS, or FiLMs, on the eyes. 
See the articles EYE and FILM. 

WEN, a fleſhy ſubſtance that 
grows out on any part of a horſe's 
body, often proceeding from bruiſes 

X or 
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or ſtrains, and ſometimes from any 
flight accidents ; uſually beginning 
in the ſkin, and enlirging gradu- 
ally by a continual afflux to the diſ- 
ealed part, till in me it grows to a 
conſiderable ſize. 

Wens are ſeldom painful, and 
ſometimes they are of ſeveral years 


ſtanding before they ever arrive to 


any great ſize, ſo that they become 
like the natural fleſh, and rarely 
have any other ſenſible effect than to 
cauſe a deformity or weight upon 
the part where they are ſituated, 
Their ſubſtance is generally fleſhy, 
and for the moſt part ſpungy, tho" 
ſome are ſpungy in part, with a mix- 
ture of ſchirrous hardnefs, of a ſcro- 
phulous or cancerous diſpoſition, eſ- 
pecially when they ariſe among the 
glandulous parts. 

All true wens are contained in a 
cyſtis or bag, which ariſes from the 
ruptured veſſels, formed by the flow 
advances it makes, and incloſes the 
whole ſubſtance, increafing both in 
its thickneſs and ſize as the wen in- 
creaſes, When any ſuch preterna- 
tural ſwelling appears on any part of 
a horſe's body, trial is ſirſt made to 
diſſolve it ; and if that cannot be 
done; it is to be cut off without 
ceremony, or elſe deftroyed with a 
cauſtic. When wens are pendu- 
Jous and hang by a ſmall root, the 
beſt way to extirpate them is, by 
tying them with a waxed pack- 
thread, or a hair line, making the 
ligature or tie tighter by degrees, 
till the ſubſtance falls off; afterwards 
it may be healed with a common di- 
geſtive made of honey and turpen- 
tine, by bathing it frequently with 
ſpirir of wine, or tincture of myrrh. 
But when a wen is broad towards 
its inſertion, that is at bottom, and 
has ſeveral origins like cords or 
ſtrings, it is ſometimes the ſaſeſt way 
not to medldle with it. If the cure 


is praQicable, it muſt be done by 
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inciſion or cauſtic. The firſt dreſſing 
muſt be with dry tow, and after. 
wards with the common digeſtive, 
For the farther treatment of the 
ſore, fee the article TUMOUR and 
Wound. 

For the treatment of thee kind of 
wens, called capellets. See the arti- 
cle CAPELLET. 

WHEEZING, or BLowiXxG, in 
hories, is quite different from pur- 
ſiveneſs : for this wheezing does not 
proceed from any defte&t in the lungs, 
but from the narrownels of the paſ- 
ſages between the bones and griſtles 
of the noſe, And farther, theſe 
horſes do not want wind ; for not- 
withſtanding they blow fo exceſſively 
when exerciſed, yet their flanks will 
be but little moved, and in their 
natural condition. See the article 
WIND. 

2. There are other horſes that 
are thick winded, that is, have their 
breathing a little more free than the 
former ; but neither the one nor the 
other are agreeable, or for any great 
ſervice. Yet a perſon may be liable 
to he miſtaken in the caſe, for when 
a horſe has been kept a long time in 
the (table without exerciſe, he will, 
at the firſt riding be out of breath, 
although he be neither a blower, nor 
thick winded, 

3. There are ſome wheezers or 
blowers, that rattle and make a noiſe 
through the noſe 3 but this impedi- 
ment goes and comes, and is only 
occaſioned by abundance of phleg- 
matic ſtuff; for their flanks will 
not redouble, neither will they have 
a cough with it, and theretore they 
cannot be purſy. Solleyſell, 

WHITE Face or Blaze, in the 
manage, is a white mark upon a 
horſe, deſcending from the fore- 
head, almoſt to the noſe. See 


CHANFRIN and MARK. Guillet. 
WHITE foot, in the manage, is 
white a mark that happens in the * 
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of a great many horſes, hoth before 
and behind, from the fetlock to the 
coffin- The hories thus marked, are 
either trammelled, croſs-trammelled, 
or white of all four. Some horſe- 
men place an unlucky fatality in the 
white of the far foot behind, See the 
articles MARK, CHAUSSE-TROP, 
and TRAMELLED. Guille“. 

WIND, in the manage. A horſe 
that carries in the wind, is one 
that toſſes his noſe as high as his 
ears, and does not carry handſome- 
ly. The difference between carry- 
ing in the wind, and beating upon 
the hand, is that a horſe who beats 
upon the hand, ſhakes his head, and' 
reſiſts the bridle ; but he who carries 
in the wind, puts up his head with- 
out ſhaking, and ſometimes bears 
upon the hand. 

The oppoſite to carrying in the 
wind, is arming and carrying low ; 
and even between theſe two, there is 
a difference in wind, See BREATH. 
Guillet. 

BROKEN-WIND, a diſeaſe in hor- 
ſes, which has its chief and princi- 
pal ſeat in the lungs, whereby they 
are prevented from performing their 
office, in the action of reſpiration. 
This diſorder hitherto ſeems to have 
been little underſtood, but Mr. Gib- 
fon is inclined to think, that the 
ſource of it is frequently owing to 
injudicious or haſty feeding young 
horſes for ſale, by which means the 
growth of the lungs, and all the 
contents within the cheſt, are fo in- 
creaſed, and, in a few years, fo 
preternaturally enlarged, that the 
cavity of the cheſt is not capacious 
enough for them to expand them- 
ſelves in, and perform their funQti- 
ons. A narrow contracted cheſt, 
with large lungs, may ſometimes 
naturally be the cauſe of this diſor- 
der; and it has been obſerved, that 
horſes riſing eight years old, are as 
liable to this diſtemper as, at a cer- 
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tain period of life, men fall in aft» 
mas, con{umptions, and other chro- 
nic diſeaſes. 

The reaſon why this diſorder be- 
comes more apparent at this age, 
may be, that a horſe comes to his 
full ſtrength and maturity at th's 
time; at fix he commonly finiſhes 
his growth in heighthz after that 
time he lets down his belly, and 
ſpreads ; and all his parts are grown 
to their full extent, ſo that the preſ- 
ſure on the lungs and midriff is now 
more increaſed. But how little 
weight ſoever theſe rerſons may 
have, repeated diſſections have given 
occular proofs of a preternatural 
largeneſs, not only of the lungs of 
broken winded horſes, but of their 
heart, and its bag; and of the 
membrane which divides the cheſt, as 
well as a remarkable thinneſs in the 
diaphragm or midriff, 

This diſproportion has been obſer - 
ved to be ſo great, that the heart and 
lungs have been almoſt of twice their 
natural ſize, perfectly ſound, and 
without any ulceration whatever, or 
any defect in the wind-pipe, or its 
glands. Hence it appears, that this 
enormous ſize of the lungs, and the 
ſpace they occupy, by hindering the 
free action of the midriff, is the 
chief cauſe of this diſorder ; and as 
the ſubſtance of the lungs was found 
more fleſhy than uſual, they of courſe 
mult loſe a great deal of their ſpring 
and tone. The fleſhineſs and ſize 
cf the lungs may in a great meaſure, 
be the cauſe why the inſpirations in 
broken winded horſes are diſpropor- 
tionably flow : for we may obſerve, 
that they draw in their breath flow- 
ly, their flaoks filling up and riſing 
with difficulty: but that their flanks 
fall ſuddenly, and their breath 
burſts forth with violence, both from 
the mouth and noftrils, inſomuch 
that a man in the dark, by holding 
his hands on a horſe's mouth and 

- Þ © note, 
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noſe, may eaſily diſcern if he is bro- 
ken-winded. | 
Whoever conſiders a broken-wind 
in this light, muſt own, that it may 
de reckoned among the incurable 
diſtempers of horſes; and that all 
the boaſted pre'enfions to cure are 
vain and frivolous, ſince the utmoſt 
Kl can amount to no more than 
now and then palliating the ſymp- 
toms, and mitigating their violence. 
We ſhall therefore only lay down 
fuch methods as may probably pre- 
vent this diſorder, when purſued in 
time. But if they ſhould not ſuc- 
ceed, we ſhall offer ſome remedies 
and rules to mitigate its force; and 
to make a horſe as uſeful as poſſible 
under this malady. It is uſual be- 
fore a broken wind appears, for a 
horſe to have a dry obſtinate cough, 
without any viſible ſickneſs, or loſs 
ol appetite : but, on the contrary, a 
diſpoſition to foul feeding, eating 
the litter, and drirking much water. 
In order to prevent as much as poſ- 
ſible this diſorder, bleed him in the 
neck or plate vein ; and after that, 
mercurial phyſic well prepared will 
be of great ſervice. Calomel is the 
fitteſt tor this purpoſe, and may ei- 
ther be given alone before the pur- 
ges, or made up with.them. When 
the calomel is given before the purge, 
it may be done in the following 
manner. * Take mercurius dulcis, 
* or calomel, two drams ; diapente, 
© one ounce ; make it into a hall, 
« with a ſufficient quantity of com- 
mon treacle, or a ſolution of Spa- 
© niſh liquorice; and roll it in li- 


© quorice powder.“ Let this be gi- 


ven in the morning, keeping the 
horſe faſting three hours before, and 
three after it; two days after this 
bal“, let the following, or any other 
good purge, be adminiſtred, viz. 
Take the beſt ſuccotrine aloes, ten 
* diams; jalap in powder, one 
dam; and if the horſe be ſtrong, 
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© and not eaſily moved, two or three 
* drams of jalap may be put into the 
« purge; Alt of tartar, two drams; 
* grated ginger, one dram; make 
© it into a ball, with a ſufficient 
© quantity of ſpirit of roſes, or ſy- 
© rup of buckthorn.” 

The mercurial ball and purge ma 
he twice or three times repeated ak 
ter the firſt, at proper intervals, The 
horſe muſt be kept cloathed, and not 
ſuffered to go into the water, or to 
be wet, or drink cold water, but 
warm, with a little bran or oatmeal 
ſqueezed into it ; and muſt be fed, 
as in all other caſes, where purges 
are given. 

Or the following balls may be ta- 
ken for ſome time, which have been 
found extremely efficacious, in re- 
moving obſtinate coughs, * Take 
© gum ammoniacum , galbanum, 
© and aſſa fœtida, of each two oun- 
ces; ſquills, four ounces ; cinna- 
bar of antimony, fix ounces ; faf- 
fron, half an ounce; make it 
into a paſte with honey ; give 
the quantity of a pullet's egg 
© every morning.“ See the article 
COUGH. | 

Broken winded horſes ſhould eat 
ſparingly of hay, which, as well 
as their corn, ſhould be wetted with 
chamberlye, or fair water, as this 
will make them leſs craving after 
water. The volatile ſalts in the 
urine may make it preferable to wa- 
ter, and may be the reaſon why gar- 
lic is found ſo efficacious in theſe. ca- 
ſes ; two or three cloves given at a 
time in a feed, or three ounces of 
garlic bruiſed and boiled in a quait 
of milk and water, and given every 
other morning for a fortnight having 
been found very ſerviceable : for by 
warming and ſtimulating the ſolids, 
and diſſolving the tenacious juices, 
which choak up the veſſels of the 
lungs, theſe complaints are greatly 
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Careful feeding and moderate ex- 
erciſe have greatly relieved broken 
winded horſes ; and though, for the 
firſt ſummer, they have not been 
able to endure much labour, yet 
many have been found leſs oppreſſed 
the ſecond, and ſome ſcarce percep- 
tibly affected the third, and even able 
to bear great fatigue; and could a 
horſe be kept conſtantly in the field, 
and taken up only when uſed, he 
might by this management do good 
ſervice for many years. But who- 
ever expects to cure his horſe, by 
ſending him out to graſs, will find 
himſelt diſappointed, eſpecially if he 
remains abroad after the ſpi ing graſs; 
for on his return to the ſtable and 
dry meat, he will be the more op- 
preſſed, and ſhort breathed than be- 
fore, for want of the open air, and 
moiſt food he had been accuſtomed 
10. Holes ſent to graſs, in order 
to be cured of an obſtinate cough, 
have often returned compleatly bro- 
ken winded, where the paſture has 
been rich and ſucculent, fo that they 
have had their bellies conſtantly full. 
As the ill conſequence therefore is 


obvious, where you have not the 


conveniency cf turning out your 
horſe for a conſtancy, you may foil 
him for a month or two with young 
green barley, taces, or any other 
young herbage. 

To purſive thick winded horſes, 
barbadoes and common tar have often 
been given With ſucceſs, to the quan- 
tity of two [poonfuls mixed with the 
yolk of an egg, diſlolved in warm 
ale, and given faſting two or three 
times a week, eſpecially thoſe days 
you hunt and travel. 

But in order to make all theſe 
ſorts of horſes of any real ſervice to 
you, the grand point is to have par- 
ticular regard to their diet; obſer- 
ving a juſt ceconomy both in that and 
their exerciſe ; giving but a mode- 
cate quantity of hay, corn, or water, 
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at a time; and moiftening the for- 
mer, to prevent their requiring too 
much of the lat: er; and never exer- 
ciing them but with moderation. 
The following alterative ball may 
be given once a fortnight or three 
weeks; and as it operates very 
gently, and requires no confine- 
ment, but thoſe days it is given 
(when warm meat and water are ne- 
ceſſary) it may be continued for two 
or three months. Take ſucco- 
tine aloes, ſix drams ; myrrh, gal- 
© banum, and ammoniacum, of each 
© two drams ; bay-berries, half an 
© ounce; make into a ball with a 
* ſpoonful of oil of amber, and a 
* ſufficient quantity of ſyrup of buck- 
thorn. Gibſon and Bartlet. 
WIND. GALL, a ſoft and flatu- 
lent tumour, which yields to the 
preſſure of the finggr, and recovers 
its ſhape upon the removal thereof. 
This ſwelling is viſible to the eye, 
and often ſeated on both fides of the 
back-finews, above the ſetlocks, on 
the fore- legs: but moſt frequently 
on the hind-legs, though they are 
met with in various parts of the bo- 
dy, wherever membranes can be ſo 
ſeparated that a quantity of air and 
ſeroſities may be included within 
their duplicatures: When they ap- 
pear near the joints and tendons, they 
are generally cauſed by ſtrains or 
bruiſes on the finews, or the ſheath 
that covers them, which, by being 
overſtietched, have ſome of their fi- 
bres ruptured, whence probably may 
ouze out that fluid which is com- 
monly found with the included air ; 
though where theſe ſwellings ſhew 
themſelves in the interſtices of large 
muſcles, which appear blown up 
like bladders, air alone is the chief 
fluid, and theſe may ſaſely be open- 
ed and treated as a common 
wound, a 
On the firſt appearance of wind 
galls, their cure ſhould be * 
Y 
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reſtringents, and bandage ; for which 
purpole let the ſwelling bz bathed 
twice aday with vinegar, or verjuice, 
alone: or let the part he fomented 
with a decoction of oak- bark, pom- 

ranate, and alum boiled in ver- 
vgs) binding over it, with a row» 
er, a woolen cloth ſoaked in the 
ſame. Some, for this purpoſe, ule 
red wine lees ; others currier's ſha- 
vings wetted with the ſame or vine- 
gar, bracing the part up with a firm 
bandage. 

If this method, after a proper tri- 
al, ſhould not be found to ſuccerd, 
authors have adviſed the twelling to 
be pierced with an awl, or opened 
with a knife: but mild bliſtering 
has in general the preterence given 
It to theie methods ; the including 
fluids being thereby drawn off ; the 


- impacted air diſperled; and the tu- 


mor gradually diminiſhed. A little 
of the blittering ointment ſhould be 
laid on every other day for a week, 
which brings ona plentitul diſcharge; 
but generally in a few days is diied 
up, when the horſe may be put to 
his uſual] work; and the bliſtering 
ointment renewed in that manner 
once a month, or oftener, as the 
horſe can be ſpared from bulinels, 
till the cure is compleated. This is 
the only method to prevent ſcars, 
which firing of couiſe leaves be- 
hicd ; and, unleſs ſkiltully execu- 
ted, too often likewiſe a fulneſs on 
the joint, with ſtiffneſs ; the mild 
bliſtering ointment, where the ſub— 
limate is leſt out, is the propereſt 
for this purpoſe. Bartlet. 

WINDY-CHOLIC. See the ar- 
ticle CHOLIC. 

WIRE-HEELS. See the article 
NarROwW- HEELS. 

WITHERS of à horſe begin 
where the mane ends, being joined 
to, and ending at the tip of the ſhoul- 
der blades, Thele parts ſhould be 
well raiſed and pretty ſtrong, becauſe 
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it is a ſign of ſtrength and good* 
nels ; they keep the ſaddle from 
coming forward upon the horſe's 
ſhoulders and neck, which immedi- 
ately galls and ſpoils him, and a 
hurt in that place is very difficult to 
cure; they ſhould alſo be lean and 
not too fleſhv, for then they will 
be more ſubje& to be galled. Sol- 
ley/ell. 

For the treatment of hurts and 
bruiſes in the withers, which fre- 
quently impoſthumate, and for want 
of proper care turn fiſtulous, fee 
the article FISTULA. 

WITHFRS of the bow of a ſaddle. 
See the article Bows, 

WITHERBAND, in the ma— 
nage, is a band or piece of iron, lo id 
underneath a (addle, about four fin- 
gers above the withers of the horſe, 
to keep tight the two pieces of wood 
that form the bow. Guillet. 

WOLVES TEETH. A horſe 
is ſaid to have wolves teeth, when 
the teeth grow in ſuch a manner that 
their points prick or wound either 
the tongue or gums in eating. Old 
horſes aie molt liable to this infir- 
mity, and whole upper overſhoot 
the under teeth in a great degree. 
To remedy this evil, you may ei- 
ther chop off the ſuperfluous parts of 
the teeth with a chiſſel and mallet ; 
or file them down, which is the bet- 
ter way, till you have ſufficiently 
waſted them. Gibſon, Bracken, and 
Bartlet, 

WORK, in the manage, To 
wor k a horle is to exerciſe him at 
pace, trot, or gallop, and ride him 
at the manage. 

To work a horſe upon volts, or 
head and haunches in, or between 
two heels, is to paſſage him, or 
make him go ſideways upon two 
parallel lines. Guillet. 

WORMS. Authors have de- 
ſcribed three ſorts of wornis that 
affect horſes; the aſcarides, or * 
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dle worms; the bots, ard the ter- 


rites or earth worms: for the de- 
ſcriptior, ſymptoms, and cure of 
each. See the articies ASCARIDES, 
Bors, and TERRITES. 

As tie ſource of worms in gene- 
ral proceeds from a vitiated appetite 
and a weak digeſtion, recourſe mult 
firſt be had to mercurials, and after- 
wards to ſuch things as are proper 
to ſtrengthen the ſtomach and pro- 
mote digeſtien; and by deſtroying 
the ſuppoſed ova, prevent the rege- 
neration of theſe animals. Thus, 
two drams of calomel may be given 
with half an ounce of diapente, and 
mixed up with conſerve of worm- 
wood over night; and the next morn- 
ing the following purge. * Take 
© crude quickſilver, two drams; ve- 
nice 9 half an ounce; 
rub the quickſilver till no gliſten- 
ing appears; then add an ounce 
of aloes, a diam of grated ginger, 
thirty drops of oil of ſavin, and a 
ſufficient quantity of ſyrup of buck- 
thorn to make a bal.” 

One of theſe balls may be given 
every fix days, with the uſual pre- 
cautions in regard to mercurial phy- 
ſic ; and thele powders intermedi- 
ately. Take powdered tin, and 
© xtWops mincral, of each half an 
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© ounce z give every night in a maſh, 


or his corn.” 

The various preparations of anti- 
mony and mercury mult be given 
ſeveral weeks together, in order to 
get intire riddance of theſe vermin. 
The æthiops mineral may be given 
to the quantity of half an ounce a 
day; the mercurius alkaliſatus to 
wb drams a day, incorporated with 
a bit of cordial ball. The cinnavar 
powders as directed in the FaR Cx, 
are no leſs effectual; and when 
worms are bred from high feeding, 
or unwholeſome food, rue, garlic, 
tanſy, ſavin, box, and many other 
ſimples may be given ſucceſ fully; 
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being for that purpoſe mixed with 
then food; as al o cut tobacco from 
half an ounce to an ounce a day. 

As the gener»tion of worms per- 

haps principally proceeds from a 
weak ſtomach and bad digeſtion, if 
the horſe be of a tender conſtitution, 
and a bad feeder, the following bit- 
ter drink ſhould be given to ſtrength- 
en his ſtomach and mend his dige- 
ſtion, which wiil prevent the for- 
mation of theſe animals; interpo- 
ſing now and then a gentle ſtomach 
purge, prepared with an ounce and 
a halt of hiera picra, made up into 
a ball with ſyrup of buckthorn. 
Take gentian root, zedoary, and 
galangals, of each two ources ; 
camomile-flowers, and tops of cen- 
taury, of each two handfuls ; je- 
ſuit's bak powdered, two ounces ; 
filings of iron, half a pound; ju- 
niper-berries four ounces ; infuſe 
in three gallons of ale for a week 
ſhaking the veſſel now and then; 
and give a pint of this night and 
morning,” 
To answer this purpoſe, alſo an 
ounce of filings of feel finely pow- 
dered, has been ſucceſsfully given 
every day, for a ſo:tnight, or lone 
ger in the horſes corn, Gibſon and 
Bartlet. 

WOUND is generally defined, a 
ſeparation of the parts in any mem- 
ber of the animal body by ſome in- 
{trument, 

In all freſh wounds made hy cut- 
ting inſtruments, there is nothing 
more required then bringing the lips 
of the wound into contact by ſuture 
or bandage, provided the part will 
allow of 1t : for on the wounds of 
the hips or other prominent parts, 
and acroſs ſome of the large muſcles, 
the ſtiches are apt to burſt on the 
horſe's ly ing down and arifing up in 
the ſtall: in ſuch caſes the lips 
ſhould not be brought clole together, 
one ſtich is ſufficient for a wound 
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two inches long: but in large 
wounds, they ſhould be an inch or 
more diſtance ; and if the wound is 
deep in the muſcles, care ſhould be 
taken to paſs the needles proporti- 
onably deep, otherwiſe the wound 
will not unite properly from the bot- 


tom. 


Should the wound bleed much 
from an artery divided, the firſt ſtep 
ſhould be to ſecure it by paſſing a 
crooked needle underneath, and ty- 
ing it up with a waxed thread : if the 
artery cannot be got at this way, ap- 
ply a button of lint or tow to the 
the mouth of the bleeding veſſel dip- 
ped in a ſtropg ſolution of blue vi- 
trio], ſtyptic water, oil of vitriol, or 
hot oil of turpentine, powdered vi- 
trio], or colcothar, &c. and remem - 


ber always to apply it cloſe to the 


mouth of the bleeding veilels, and 
take care that it is kept there by pro- 
per compreſs and bandage, till an 
eſchar is formed ; otherwiſe it will 
elude your expect ions, and fre- 
quently alarm you | ith freſh bleed- 
ings. 

In a memoir preſented to the royal 
academy of Sciences by M. La Foe, 
he gives an account of the juc- 
ceſs he had met with in ſtopping the 
bleedings of very conſiderable arte- 
ries in horſes, by the application of 
the poder of puff-balls; the ar- 
teries cicatrizing by this means 
only, without any ſucceeding he- 
morrhage, The agaric of the oak 
may alſo be uſed tor this purpole, 
where it can be retained by a proper 
bandage. | 

We purpoſely avoid ſetting down 
any famous receipts for freſh wounds, 
whether ointments or fryer's bal- 
ſams, being well aſſured, that in a 
healthy ſound conſtitution, nature 
furniſhes the beſt balſam, and per- 
forms herſelf the cure, which is fo 
often attributed to the medicine : 
when it is otherwiſe, and the blood 
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is deprived of its balſamic ſtate, as 
will appear from the aſpe& of the 
wound and its manner of healing, 
it muſt be reftified by proper inter- 
nal medicines, before a good foun- 
dation for healing can be laid by 
any external application whatever. 

The lips of the wound being then 
brought together by the needle or 
bandage, it needs only be covered 
with rags dipped in brandy, or a 
pledgit of tow ſpread with the 
wound ointment ; the directions for 
treating ſores under the articles Tu- 
MOR and ULCER being obſerved ; 
and the part kept as much as poſſi- 
ble from motion. Remember to 
dreſs all wounds of the joints, ten- 
dons, and membranous paits, with 
terebiathinate medicines, to which 
may he added honey and tincture of 
myrrh ; and avoid all greaſy appli- 
cations whatever; fomentations and 
poultices are alſo generally here 
of great uſe; the former thin and 
attenuate the impatted fluids, great- 
ly promote a free perſpiration in the 
I1}mb, and facilitate the unloading 
the ſurcharge on the veſſels, by 
quickening the motion of the flu. 
ids ; while the latter, by relaxing the 
the veſſels, abate their tenſion, and 
relieve the obſtruction, by promoting 
digeſtion, 

Punctured wounds from thorns or 
any other accidents ſhould be treated 
in the ſame manner, applying a 
beer or bread and milk poultice over 
the dieſſing, till ſome ſigns of di- 
geſtion appear, and fomenting the 
part well every day. Bartlet. 

Gun-ſbot WOUKDs. See GUN- 
SHOT avounds. 

Wounds in the feet, See the arti- 
cle FEET, 

WowunDs in the eyes. See the ar- 
cle EYE. 

WoUND-O1NTMENT is made as 
ſollows, Take Venice turpentine 
* and bees wax, of each a pound; 
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© vil of olives, one pound and a half; 
© yellow roſin, twelve ounces; when 
© melted together, two or three oun- 
© ces of verdigreaſe finely powdered 
© may be ſtirred in, and kept ſo till 
© cold, to prevent its ſubſiding. 
Bartlet. 

WRENCH, or STRAIN. 
See SHOULDER-WRENCH, 
and STRAIN. 

WRIST, in the manage. The 
bridle wriſt is that of the cavalier's 
left hand. A horſeman's wriſt and 
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his elbow ſhould be equally raiſed 
and the wriſt ſhould be two or three 
fingers above the pommel of the 
ſaddle. To ride a horſe from hand 
to hand, i. e. to change hands upon 
one tread, you need only to turn 
3 wriſt to that ſide you would 

ave the horſe turn to, with- 
out adyancing your hand. But if 
your horſe ſtops, you muſt make uſe 
of both your legs. See the acticle 
HAND. Guillet. : 
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Y ARD-FALLEN ; a malady in 

a horſe which proceeds from 
want of ſtrength to draw it up with- 
in the ſheath, ſo that it hangs down 
between his legs. This is cauſed 
either by the weakneſs of that mem- 
ber, or by means of ſome reſolution 
in the muſcles and finews of it, cau- 
ſed by a violent ſlip, ſtrain, or ſtroke, 


. on the back, or elſe by ſome great 


wearineſs or tiring. For the cure: 


. firſt waſh the yard with white-wine 


warmed, and then anoint it with oil 
of roſes, and honey mixed; then 
put up his ſheath in a little canvas- 
bolſter, to keep it from falling down, 
and dreſs him thus once in twenty 
four hours, till he is recovered. 


Keep his back as warm as you can, 


both with a cloth and a charge of plai- 
iter, made of bole-armoniac, eggs, 
wheat flour, dragon's-blood, tur- 
pentine, and vinegar; or elſe lay 
wet hay, or a wet ſack, next his 
back, and over that a dry cloth, 
which will do very well. Ruflic. 
Dif, g 

Yard foul. If a horſe's yard is 
ſo fouled or furred without, that 
he piſſes in his ſheath, melt freſh 
butter, with white-wine vinegar, 
and having pulled out his yard, and 
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taken out all the filth, waſh it with 
the liquor, and alſo inje& ſome of it 
into the yard. Ruflic Die. 

YARD-MATTERING. See MAT- 
TERING of the yard. 

YELLOWS or JAUNDICE, a 
diſtemper to which horſes are fre- 
quently ſubje&t ; known by a duſky 
yellownels of the eyes: the inſide of 
the mouth, and lips, the tongue and 
bars of the roof of the mouth look« 
ing alſo yellow. The horſe is 
dull, and refuſes all manner of food; 
the fever is ſlow, and yet both that 
and the yellownels increaſe together. 
The dung is often hard and dry, of 
a pale yellow, or light pale green. 
The urine is commonly of a dark, 
dirty brown colour; and when it 
has ſettied ſome time on the pave- 
ment, it looks-xed like blood. He 
ſtales with fore pain and difficulty ; 
and, if the diſtemper is not checked, 
ſoon grows delirious and frantic. 
The off ſide of the belly is ſometimes 
hard, and diſtended ; and in old hor- 
ſes, when the liver has been long diſ- 
eaſed, the cure is ſcarce practicable, 
and ends fatally with a waſting di- 
arrhza: but when the diſtemper is 
recent, and in young horſes, there 
is no fear of recovery, if the follow- 
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ing directions are obſerved, Firſt of 
all, bleed plentifully, and give the 
laxative glyſter preſcribed in a im- 
ple continued FEVER ; as horſes are 
very apt to be coſtive in this diſtem- 
ud and the next day, give the fol- 
owing purge. * Take of Indian 
< rhubarb powdered, one ounce and 
a half; ſaffron, two drams; ſucco- 
© trine aloes, ſix drams; ſyrup of 
6 buckthorn, a ſufficient quantity. 
If the rhubarb ſhould be found too 
expenſive, omit it, and add the ſume 
quantity of cream of tartar, and half 
an ounce of Caſtile ſoap, with tour 
drams more of aloes. This may he 
repeated two or three times ; giving 
intermediately the following balls 
and drink, | 
Take æthiops mineral, half an 
© ounce 3; millepedes, the fame 
« quantity ; Caſtile ſoap, one ounce ; 
© make into a ball, and give one 
© every day; and waſh it down with 
a pint of this decoction. 
Take madder - root and turme- 
E ric, of each four ounces; bur- 
© dock-root ſliced, half a pound; 
© Monk's rhubarb, four ounces ; li- 
« quorice fliced, two ounces ; boil in 
* a gallon of forge-water, to three 
© quarts ; ſtrain off and ſweeten with 
© honey.” Balls of Caſtile ſoap and 
turmeric may be given alſo for this 
purpoſe, to the quantity of three 
or tour ounces a day; and will in 
molt recent cas ſucceed,” 
By theſe mcans the diſtemper ge- 
neraily abates in a week, which may 
be ditcovered by an alteration in the 
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horſes eyes and mouth: but the me- 
dicine mult be continued till the vel- 
lowneſs is intirely removed, Shou} 
the diſtemper prove obſtinate, and 
not ſubmit to this treatment, you 
muſt try more potent remedies, viz, 
mercurial phytic repeated two or 
thice times at proper intervals; and 
then the following balls; * Take 
« fait of tartar, two ounces ; cinna- 
bar of anumony, four ounces ; 
live millepedes, and filings of 
ſteel, of each three ounces ; ſaf- 
tron, half an ounce ; Caſtile or 
Venice ſoap, half a pound; make 
into balls the fize of a pullet's egg, 
with honey, and give one night 
and morning, with a pint of the 
above drink.” 
Ic will be proper on his recovery, 
to give the horſe two or three mild 
pu ges, and if a full fat horſe, to 
put in a rowel. Grzbſon and Bartlet. 

After bleeding, Mr. Mocd directs 
tne falt-marſh in the beginning of 
this diſtemper, if it be a proper lea- 
ſon of the year, which moit com- 
monly, he aſſures us, puts an ef- 
fectual period to the diſorder in 
about a month's time. 

YERK, or STRIKE, in the ma- 
nage. A horſe is ſaid to yerk, or 
ſtrike, with the hind legs, when he 
flings and kicks with his whole hind 
quarters, ſtriking cut the two hinder 
legs near together, and even to their 
full extent. Guillet. 

YIELD, or ſacl the hand, in the 
manage, is to ſlack the bridle, and 
give the horſe head. Guillet. 
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AIN, in the manage, the French without any white ſpot or mark up- 


appellation for a horſe of a dark 
colour, neither grey nor white, and 


F 


on him. Guillet. 
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